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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1935 

2Qd. Death of Mr, Ahhyankar Mr. M. Y. Abhyaiikar, Bar-at-Law, Central Pro- 
vinces Confess leader, passed away in Bombay. 

7lb. National Institute of Sciences of India :~H. E. the Governor of Bengal inau- 
gurated the first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India in Calcutta. 
The purpose of the Institute was to co-ordinate the work of Academies of Sciences 
in the various parts of India. The main functions of the Institute would be the 
co-ordination of the labours of the scientists in India, to effect co-opei*ation between 
the various bodies of Academy rank and to render possible the formation of a 
National Research Council. 

12th, South Arcot Women's Conference : — ^Equal rights for women and men in the 
future constitution, establishment of more schools for girls and that women should 
take part in rural reconstruction formed the subjects of some of the resolutions 
passed by the South Arcot Women’s Conference, held at Yillupuram, Dr. Muthu- 
laksmi Reddi presiding. 

13th. Death of Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy :~Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy passed away 
at his residence in Calcutta, after a brief illness. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers at the Central Legislature and was the founder of the Central Muslim Party- 
in the Assembly. He was the Deputy President of the Bengal Legislative Council 
from 1923 to 1926. Prominent in public life, he was also the author of some publi- 
cations relating to Muslim history and religion. 

Death of Mr. B. MunUwami Naidu Diwan Bahadur B. Muniswami Naidu, 
former Chief Minister to the Madras Government, passed away at his residence at 
Chittoor. His funeral was attended by many prominent public men and tributes were 
paid to his services to the Province. 

14th.^ Acharya Q-idioanfs death : — Aoharya Gidwani, ex-Principal of the Gujarat 
Yidyapith and who, till recently, had been closely associated with the Congress, 
died of heart-failure at Karachi. His funeral was largely attended and the local 
markets and the Municipal offices were closed in memory of the departed leader. 

15th. Burma Separationists' dissatisfaction The All-Burma Separationists’ Con- 
ference held at Rangoon, expressed its dissatisfaction with the J. P. C. proposals 
inasmuch as they did not fulfil the people’s aspirations. The Conference also deman- 
ded protection for the indigenous population from outside competition, and also 
the restoration of Assam, Manipur, Andaman and Nicobar Islands to separated Burma. 

Madras Christian DepiUation to the Governor A deputation on behalf of the 
Madras Indian Christian Association waited on the Governor and represented to 
His Excellency the grievances of the community. The deputationists urged that the 
goal of India, Dominion status, should be included in the preamble of the new 
Reform Bill. They stated that they were opposed to a Second Chamber in the 
province, and urged direct election to the Federal Legislature. 

16th. Madras Provincial Labour Conference : — ^The Madras Provincial Labour Con- 
ference met at Golden Rook. Mr. C. Basudev, declaring the conference open, 
regretted that the Reforms Report had omitted the question of declaration of funda- 
mental rights. He opposed indirect election to the Federal legislature as retrograde 
and urged direct election on a much enlarged basis. The president, Mr. S. Natesa 
Mudaliar, urged that safeguards should be provided for the benefit of labour. The 
conference passed resolutions urging that at least 10 per cent of the total number 
of seats alloted in the various councils should be reserved for labour, periodical 
enlargement of franchise so as to achieve adult franchise within a definite period 
and the provision of a declaration of rights in the new constitution. 
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sought to introduce changes in regard to specific endowments 
and the schemes settled by Courts, and also in regard to the administration of the 
finances of tlie temples. 

28tk. Discussion on Deforms ^ Deport in Madras Council : — ^The Madras Council 
^scussed the report of the Joint Committee on Indian constitutional reforms. The 
hon. Mr. C. A. Souter moved for the consideration of the report. Dr. P. Subba- 
royan moved an amendment which stated that the reform scheme did not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of India and was unacceptable, and that it was better 
to remain under the present constitution than to be saddled with the new one 
proposed. The Justice Party’s amendment was moved by Mr. Tahia Ali Sahib, 
which, ^ while accepting the conclusions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
regarding Provincial Autonomy and All-India Pederation, urged that some changes 
be made in order to secure goodwill for the working of the new constitution. The 
Justice Democratic Party moved a similar amendment while Mr. N. Sivaraj moved 
an amendment on behalf of the Depressed Classes, urging the rejection of the 
Poona Pact and substitution oE the system of representation proposed in the original 
award of the Premier. Some more amendments were moved. The ofidcial motion 
was carried and Dr, Subbaroyan’s amendment was declared lost, without a division. 
The amendments of the Justice Party, the Justice Democratic Party, and of Mr. 
Sivaraj were all carried. 

30tli. Assembly rejects Indo-British Trade Agreement : — ^The Assembly debated the 
Tndo-British Trade Agreement and urged its immediate termination. Mr. H. P. 
Mody defended the agreement and said that there was no sacrifice of India’s fiscal 
autonomy, nor impairment of discriminating protection. Mr. Jinnah opposed the 
Agreement. Mr. Joshi urged the Government to consult labour opinion before 
negotiating trade agreements. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said ihat the agreement did not 
confer any concessions on India but she lost a great deal. Sir Joseph Bhore, reply- 
ing to the debate, claimed that the agreement did not adversely affect any Indian 
industry. He added that it helped in the cause of goodwill and friendliness 
between India and^ England. The amendment of Mr. K. L. Gauba urging the 
Government to terminate the agreement was carried by 66 against 58 votes. 

3l8t. Mr. Bose's detention \—ki a public meeting in Calcutta resolution was passed 
protesting against the continued detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and demand- 
ing his unconditional release. 


FEBRUARY 1935 

Isl.^ International Labour office resolution regarding railway worhers : — ^The Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office passed the following resolution concern- 
ing the Railway workers _ in India. Having regard to the considerable time that 
has elapsed since the ratification of the 1919 Convention (dealing with workers on 
railways) by the Government of India in 1921, the Governing Body notes the 
Government of India’s undertaking to press forward their programme of gradual 
extension with the least possible delay and hopes that, as a result of this under- 
taking, the effects of the Convenfion will be extended at an early date to such 
workers of the Indian railways as do not yet enjoy them.” 

Government af India Bill The Indian re-print of the Government of India Bill 
was published and runs into 323 pages. 

2nd. Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber : — ^The Reserve Bank, the Indian Tariff 
system and other questions of interest to the commercial community were discussed 
by the inooming president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at their annual 
general meeting in Bombay. 

C. P, CaunciVs plea for Dominion Status : — ^The Central Provinces Legislative 
Council discussed the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report on Indian constita- 
tional reform. The Council was of opinion that the scheme adumberated in the 
J, P. p. Report was unsatisfactory, unacceptable and unworkable unless the Cons- 
titution Act conferred Dominion Status on India. 
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States long before Britain had emerged into civilization. ^ The advice tendered to 
the Princes by certain persons as to where their duty and interests lay, he added, 
was, to the Princes, offensive and impertinent They were quite capable of deciding 
their own destiny without advice from anybody. Replying to an interjection by 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Davidson said that the Viceroy was the representative of the Crown 
and the guide and philosopher of the Princes. If he held a view, he was entitled 
to convey that view to them. 

11th. Bengal Governor on Terrorism I'-His Excellency Sir John Anderson, opening 
the Bengal Legislative Council’s budget session, uttered a warning that the Govern- 
ment’s control of the terrorist menace must not be relaxed. 

Labour Amendment Defeated : Second Reodir^ of Reforms Bill passed : — 
The second reading of the India Bill was automatically passed in the House of 
Commons after Labour’s opposition amendment had been defeated by 404 votes 
to 133, Conservative and Labour opponents of the Bill voted in the same lobby, 
but it was pointed out that the former were voting against the second reading and 
not for the Labour amendment. Sir Thomas Inskip,_ Attorney-General, whose ex- 
planation of the meaning of Dominion status was briefly given in the Statesman 
denied that there was any distinction to be drawn in the intention and 
meaning between the Montagu declaration of 1917 and the preamble of 1919. ^ Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who spoke for 75 minutes, urged the omission from the Bill of 
the Federal clauses. He declared that if the Federal system was dropped it would 
cause great relief ‘‘throughout Britain and from one end of India to the other.” 

12tb. Reforms Debate in Council of State The Council of State ^ commenced a 
three-day debate on the Joint Parlimentary Committe Report on Indian Reforms on 
a motion of Sir Fazl-i- Husain, Leader of the House, that the Report be taken into 
consideration. 

13th, B, S 0. Budget Introducing the 1935-36 budget iu the Bihar Orissa 
Council, the Finance Member said that the province’s income was insufficient for 
its large population. 

14th. The Council of State adopted a motion that the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Reforms scheme should be given a fair trial. 

Resolutions urging revision of the Government of India’s taxation policy were 
passed without a division in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Bengal Legislative Council referred the Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
to select committees. 

15lh. Bombay Council rejects J. P, Q. Report :--The Bombay Council rejected the 
Government’s motion to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, 

Support for new Taxation Bills : Bengal Chamber of Commerce There was a 
note of optimism in the address delivered by the Hon. Mr. Gladstone, retiring pre- 
sident of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber held in Calcutta. Many branches of commerce and industry, said 
Mr. Gladstone, were now enjoying a greater degree of prosperity than 
had been their lot at any previous time within the last three or four years. 
The address covered a wide held— -Labour unrest, Burma separation, Indo-British Trade 
Agreement, Company legislation, Jute restriction, and the new taxation Bills in 
Bengal. “Much as we hate and deplore taxation,’’ said Mr. (jladstone, “I hope the 
new taxation Bills before the Bengal Connell will be passed into law, for if we in 
this province continue to help ourselves it will not be long before we again hold, 
our rightful place of leadership in the affairs of India.” Mr. Gladstone regretted 
the rejection of the Indo-British Trade Agreement by the Assembly and deplored 
the attitude of a large section of the House, whose judgment, he said, appeared to 
be entirely over-balanced by immediate political considerations. He expressed the 
hope that with the passage of time the policy of “dislike and distrust” would p^s, 
because without a real and solid element of goodwill, mutual trust and oo-operation 
between all the parties concerned, it would be impossible to work the new Consti- 
tution in the manner which was intended. 
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to 133. Conservative and Labour opponents of the Bill voted in the same lobby, 
but it was pointed out that the former were voting against the second reading and 
not for the Labour amendment. Sir Thomas Inskip, Attorney-General, whose ex- 
planation of the meaning of Dominion status was briefly given in the Statesman 
denied that there was any distinction to be drawn in ' the intention and 
meaning between the Montagu declaration of 1917 and the preamble of 1919. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who spoke for 75 minutes, urged the omission from the Bill of 
the Federal clauses. He declared that if the Federal system was dropped it would 
cause great relief “throughout Britain and from one end of India to tne other.” 

12th, Reforms Debate in Council of State : — The Council of State commenced a 
three-day debate on the Joint Parlimentary Oommitte Report on Indian Reforms on 
a motion of Sir Fazl-i- Husain, Leader of the House, that the Report be taken into 
consideration. 

13th. R, S 0. Budget Introducing the 1935-36 budget in the Bihar and Orissa 
Council, the Finance Member said that the province’s income was insufficient for 
its large population. 

14th, The Council of State adopted a motion that the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Reforms scheme should be given a fair trial. 

Resolutions urging revision of the Government of India’s taxation policy were 
passed without a division in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Bengal Legislative Council referred the Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 

to select committees. 

> 

15lh. Bombay Council rejects J. P, C. Report The Bombay Council rejected the 
Government’s motion to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

Support for new Taxation Bills : Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — ^There was a 
note of optimism in the address delivered by the Hon. Mr. Gladstone, retiring pre- 
sident of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber held in Calcutta. Many branches of commerce and industry, said 
Mr. Gladstone, were now enjoying a greater degree of prosperity than 
had been their lot at any previous time within the last three or four years. 
The address covered a wide field— Labour unrest, Burma separation, Indb-Bxdtish Trade 
Agreement, Company legislation, Jute restriction, and the new taxation Bills in 
Bengal- ‘‘Much as we hate and deplore taxation,” said Mr. Gladstone, “I hope the 
new taxation Bills before the Bengal Council will be passed into law, for if we in 
this province continue to help ourselves it will not he long before we again hold, 
our rightful place of leadei'ship in the affairs of India.” Mr. Gladstone regretted 
the rejection of the Indo-British Trade Agreement by the Assembly and deplored 
the attitude of a large section of the House, whose judgment, he said, appeared id 
be entirely over-balanced by immediate political considerations. He expressed the 
hope that with the passage of time the policy of “dislike and distrust” would pass, 
because without a real and solid element of goodwill, mutual trust and co-operation 
between all the parties concerned, it would be impossible to work the new Consti- 
tution in the maimer which was intended. 
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The memorandum suggested that the protection of the rights and privileges of the 
landholdei-s in respect of land should be the special responsibility of the Governor- 
General, It was decided to send a deputation to England with a view to get the 
Government of India Bill amended on the lines suggested in the memorandum, 

25 tb. A resolution urging a substantial reauction in the number of British soldiers in 
India was defeated by 26 votes to 15 in the Council of State. 

By 81 votes to 44 the Legislative Assembly adopted the motion of Mr. S. 
Aney for a token “cut” of Ks. 100 in the Railway demand to censure the Govern- 
ment for the slow pace of Indianization. 

Princes and the 'Reforms Scheme : At the meeting of the Princes and their 
Ministers held in Bombay it was resolved that before the India Bill could be consi- 
dered as acceptable to the States it should be amended in certain essential respects. 
The decision of the Conference has been conveyed to the Secretary of State for 
India through the Viceroy. 

26 th. Sir S. Hoare^s Promise to Princes The House of Commons this night rejected 
by 283 votes to 89 Mr. Winston Ohurchiirs motion to adjourn the India Bill 
debate on the clauses with a view to raising the question of the “momentous rejec- 
tion by the Princes of the Government’s scheme for federation.” Mr. Churchill 
declared : “The Federal scheme is dead. The Government have now the chance 
to revert to the broad proposals of the Simon Commission, which though they 
constitute a very hazardous experiment do not contain the perils of the Federal 
plan. Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for India, said that despite their Bombay -reso- 
lution he had no reason to suppose that the Princes had altered their conception of 
what the All-India Federation should be. He maintained that there was no irre- 
concilable difference between the Government and the Princes. He undertook that 
the Government would deal sympathetically with any clause in the Bill that 
might appear to the Princes to be dangerous in the future. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain contended that the Princes’ conditions had been met and added, “Let it be un- 
derstood that we are not willing to be driven from what the House thinks right or 
enter a Dutch auction for the support of the Princes.” 

27th. Sir Samuel Hoare^s denial When the Committee Stage of the Government 
of India Bill was resumed in the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare referred to 
“certain fantastic paragraphs” in some newspapers. Sir Samuel denied that he had 
telephoned to the Maharaja of Patiala, that ne had spent sleepless nights making up 
a recantation of the Federal scheme and that he had invited the Princes to 
come to England at a moment’s notice to discuss the amendments which the House 
was at present considering. The Secretary of State emphasized that the accession 
of the Princes would not be based on a kind of limited liability system and, before 
pledging itself to Federation, the House of Commons would be in a position to 
judge whether accession would be effective or not. The question of interference in 
a State by the Federal Legislature was dealt with at length and in reply to a 
Labourite’s query it was stated that the Legislature could discuss inefficient admi- 
nistration. An amendment providing that States subjects ^ become His Majesty’s 
subjects from the proclamation of the Federation was withdrawn after a brief 
discussion. 

28 th. Mr, Churchill Condemns Dyarchy ; Sir Samuel Hoare and test of Indiani- 
zation The House of Commons sat until after midnight in order to expedite De- 
gress on the India Bill, following Mr. Baldwin’s explanation that they were behind 
the agreed programme. Mr. Winston Churchill again figured prominently in the 
debate and lu opposing Clause 9, said that he and his associates were hound to vote 
against it because it embodied the principle of dyarchy, which ran as a hideous 
blemish throughout the bill, “Let the House realise quite clearly^’ said Mr, Chur- 
chill, “that they are iutroduoing dyarchy at the Centre on the sole pretext^ that the 
Princes wish to come in, whimi is untrue.” Sir Samuel Hoare criticised Mr. 
Churchill and his friends as favouring the worst form of dyarchy at the Centie, 
nmnely, a complete gulf between the Executive and the Legislature and supporting 
a system of Provincial administration in which law and order would be divorced 
from responsible Government, 
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clamatioa would cease to operate unless witlim each successive period of six 
mouths after it was approved both Houses, its^ continuance was approved by 
both Houses, Without such provision, said Mr. Davies, the Governor-General would 
have the powers of Lenin or Musolini, Sir Samuel Hoare ^ agreed that the emer- 
gency should not be permanent and discussed whether it would not be wise- to 
declare, after a period of three years, that the whole Constitution would lapse-j~a 
point which was immediately seized upon by the Opposition. Col. Wedgwood in- 
C[iured if it meant that, Eederation would lapse and Provincial Constitutions remain, 
while Mr. Churchil suggested, amidst laughter, that a breakdown should be arranged 
now. In a subsequent statement, Sir Samuel Hoare explained his meaning “Sup- 
posing the Constitution did lapse,” he said, “we should not be left with no Govern- 
ment in India but would revert to the provisions of the Act and Parliament would 
have to choose between reverting to^ the provisions of the Act or passing an 
amending Act.” The proposed discretionary powers for the Governor-General in 
prohibiting discussion in the Federal Legislature, of matters connected with Indian 
States was also dealt with. 

A debate took place in -the Bengal Legislative Council on a proposition by^a 
Moslem ^member that tenants should have the right to build mosques on their 
holdings.' 

The motion of no-conMenoe in the Ministry was defeated in the Madras Legislative 
Council by 80 votes to 42. 

16th. The Sikh National '.Conference was held at Amritasar under the presidentship of 
Sardar Kharak Singh. The president did not favour the idea of sending deputations 
to England to protest against the Communal Award but suggested the launching of 
a campaign against the Award. Pandit Malaviya, who attended the Conference, 
opposed the idea of a campaign and said that a deputation to England was neces- 
sary. He also appealed for communal unity. 

18th. A White Paper containing Sir Samuel Hoare’s reply to the Princes’ objections 
to the India Bill was issued. 

The National Sikh Conference at Amritsar passed a resolution attacking the Com- 
munal Award and threatening to place obstacles in the Working of the reforms. 

19th. Military fire on Mob in Karachi : — ^About 4D persons were killed and a hun- 
dred injured as the result of firing by the military on a Muslim mob in Karachi. 
This was a sequel to the execution of Abdul Qayum who was sentenced to death 
on a charge of murder in open court of a Hindu, Maharaj Nathuram. After execu- 
tion the body was sent to the cemetery outside the city where it was buried with 
due rites. A large crowd of Muslims gathered and the body was removed from the 
grave and carried to the city. The crowd was intercepted by the police on the 
outskirts of the city but the police were soon overwhelmed. Just then the mili- 
tary arrived. The crowd was ordered to disperse, but the mob became defiant and 
unruly whereupon the military fired on the mob, resulting in the casualties men- 
tioned above. The Legislative Assembly carried the motion of Mr. K. L. Gauba 
censuring the Government regarding me Karachi firing. 

20th. Princes' Objections to Federation : — ^‘^When the Bill is passed the Princes will 
have to decide. If they accede, there will be a Federation ; if they do not accede, 
there wiil not be a Federation.” This statement was made by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for India, resisting a motion in . the House of Commons 
to adjourn the discussion of the India Bill on the ground that no useful 
purpose would be served by its continuance, in view of the altered situation as a 
result of the publication of the Princes’ views. The mover, Lord Hartington, sug- 

f ssted that the Princes’ objections were raised for the purpose of being fatal to 
ederation and, if these were met, others would be raised until the attempt to draw 
the Princes into the Federation was abandoned. Sir Samuel claimed that the 
"White Paper confirmed that the Princes had not withdrawn from the Federation. 
Of the 30 points raised, all could be easily adjusted with the exception of two— 
the method of the Princes’ accession and the general question of Paramountcy. 

4 
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movemeEt m Bengal and gave many instances of Congress adherents who had been 
convicted of crime of violence. 

30th. ^ Indian Chamber's criticism of India Bill :-^Tlie annual meeting of the Fede- 
ration of Indian Chambers of Commerce was held at New Delhi under 
the presidentship of Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai. After the president’s address and the 
adoption of the annual report, a resolution was moved by the Chairman, disappro- 
ving of the India Bill as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to the 
promises and pledges made to India, which was adopted. The second resolution 
protested against the decision of His Majesty’s G-overnment to specifically lay down 
the constitution of the Federal Railway authority in the India Bill, and particularly 
condemned the proposals which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless 
in regard to railway administration inasmuch as all important powers had been vested 
in the Governor-General. Another resolution characterised the safeguards in the 
new constitution as unduly rigid and provisions against discrimination of such a 
sweeping character as wore likely to cause abuse of power to the serious detriment 
of the country’s industrial and commercial development. 


APRIL-1935 

1st. Control of Indian Railways : Sir Samuel Hoare and Princes' ’"'‘Misunderstan- 
ding" Several amendments affecting the control of Indian railways after the pro- 
posed reforms have been put into operation were defeated in the House of 
Commons. The only one that was approved— moved by Sir Samuel Hoare (Secre- 
tary of State for India)— made the Federal Government responsible for safety on 
the railways. Sir Samuel said that in due course he would propose the insertion 
of a clause to deal with disputes, whether on railways owned by Princes or by 
British India. Sir Henry Page Croft urged the necessity of ensuring that the rail- 
way administration did not fall under political, communal or caste influences. Sir 
Samuel opposed an amendment ensuiing that, as far as was reasonable, material 
for the railways would be produced within the Empire. Such a provision, he 
thought, would injure British trade, excite Indian suspicion and make the Railway 
Board much less likely to place orders with Britain. 

2i:id. High Court Poivers under Reforms : Important Amendment Accepted by 
Government : — Two important amendments were accepted by the Government when 
the House of Commons resumed consideration of the India Bill. One empowers ^ a 
High Court to direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from a Court subject to its 
appellate jurisdiction to any other Court of equal or superior status. The other 
amendment dealt with the Secretary of State’s powers in connexion with the Indian 
army. The question whether the English law of^ champerty should he extended 
to India was also debated on an amendment—which was negatived— for the sum- 
mary determination of any appeal of a champertous nature. The mover, Mr. Linton 
Thorp, pointed out that a 'champertous agreement (assisting a party in a suit in 
which one is not naturally interested, with a view to receiving a share of the dis- 
puted property) constituted a criminal offence in England. The Solicitor-General 
claimed that a champertous agreemout might possibly be made in a case of the ut- 
most importance with which it was most desirable that the Court should deal. 

3rd. The Legislative Assembly carried Professor Ranga’s amendment to the Finance 
Bill reducing the postal rates on letters. 

4th. Anglo-Indians on Railways : High Tributes paid to Community The decla- 
riition that the Government were telling Anglo-Indians that they must remain in 
the pit into which they had sunk but need not fall deeper, was made by Mr- 

Winston Churchill during consideration of the India Bill in theiHouse^of Commons. 
Mr. Churchill was speaking on an amendment moved by Sir Reginald Craddack 
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wards withdrew, providing that no Order in Council should after ^the total 
representation of any oommnnity in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, ^ Secretary of State for India, assured the House that tiie 
G-overnment of India or the British Government would be the last people to 
attempt to naalie changes which might re-open the whole of that great controversy. 
On the subject of delimitation of territorial constituencies, CoL ‘Wedgwood inquired 
whether Clause 273 would allow a change from communal electorates. Sir Samuel 
Hoare replied that greatly as the Government regretted the need for the communal 
decision, if they gave the impression that the question would be re-opened, they 
would ^ not only plunge themselves into endless controversies but, what was 
more important, they would plunge India into a controversy the end of which was 
impossible to foresee. In regard to the secession of territory in British India to 
. States, Sir Samuel gave the assurance, with particular reference to the secession of 
Tangasseri, that no transfer would be made if the inhabitants opposed it 

lOtb. Bmgal 1. C. S. and the India Bill : — ^The Memorial of the *1. C. S. (Bengal) 
Association was discussed iu the House of Commons during a series of questions 
put to Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary of State for India), and, again, in the course 
of au address to members of both Houses by Mr. J. G. French, a former Bengal 
I. 0. S. official and the London representative of the Association. Sir Samuel 
Hoare declared that the poiats in the Memorial of the Association, dated January 
22, had been discussed both with representatives of the I. 0. S. Association and in 
the House of Oommous debate on Service safeguards. As'ked by Winston 
Churchill whether he was not ^ anxious to get beneath the formal presentment of 
the views of disciplined Service and have some realization of the actual feelings 
and opinions in the Service as expressed in a confidential memorandum. Sir 
Samuel Hoare replied that he declined to recognize any unauthorized document. 
He added that Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, had telegraphed regarding 
the resentment felt by members of the I. C. S. at the publication of confidential 
papers, and their intention to counter false impressions in Britain as to their poli- 
tical views. 

An adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s refusal to hold a public 
inquiry into the Karachi shooting affair was talked out in the Council of State. 

The need for amendment of the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act was 
stressed at the annual meeting in Calcutta of the All-Bengal AVomen’s Union, 

12tli. Commwial riot at Hazarihagh : — Six Hindus, including a Sub-Inspector of 
Police, were injured in the course of a communal riot at Hazarihagh on the occasion 
of Ramanavami, The Hindus took out a procession and the Muslims objected to it 
on the ground that tliey have to take out their Mohurram procession. The local 
authorities directed that the Mohurram procession should not start until the evening 
by which time the Hindu procession would have ended. The Muslims were not 
satisfied and rioting started in which brickbats and lathis were freely used. 

The Punjab Political Conference : — Addressing the twentieth Punjab Political 
Conference held at Lahore Mrs. Sarojini Naidu deplored the apathy of the 
Punjab in the matter of national work and exhorted the youth of the 
province to ‘^regain” their life and infuse that life in the villages for 
which ^ the way had ^ been shown by Mr, Gandhi. The conference passed 
resolutions congratulating the Congress Party in the Assembly on recording a 
number of defeats on the Government and calling on all Congress workers to carry 
out the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference rejected the 
Government’s reform proposals and characterised the Communal Award as wholly 
unsatisfactory. The conference was of opinion that the leaders of the various com- 
munities should take immediate steps to find an equitable and adequate substitute. 

Hindu- Muslim riot at Firozabad : — A Hindu-Muslim riot occurred at 
Firozabad, Agra district. It was stated that while a Mahomedan buraq procession 
was proceeding along the main bazaar, bricks were thrown from the roofs. This 
seemed to have enraged the processionists who commenced rioting in a side lane. 
They set fire to the house of Dr. -Jivaram and to the adjacent temple of Radha- 
krishna. The inmates of Dr. Jivaram’s house perished in the fire. The police, who 
arrived on the spot soon after, asked the rioters to disperse who refused to do so. 
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wards withdrew, providing that no Order in Council shonld after |the total 
representation of any community in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, assured the House that the 
Government of India or the British Government would be the last people to 
attempt to maJie changes which might re-open the whole of that great controversy. 
On the subject of delimitation of territorial constituencies, Col, 'Wedgwood inquired 
whether Clause 273 would allow a change from communal eleotorates. Sir Samuel 
Hoare replied that greatly as the Government regretted the need for the communal 
decision, if they gave the impression that the question would be re-opened, they 
would not only plunge themselves into endless controversies but, what was 
naore important, they would plunge India into a controversy the end of which was 
impossible to foresee. In regard to the secession of territory in British India to 
States, Sir Samuel gave the assurance, with particular reference to the secession of 
Tangasseri, that no transfer would be made if the inhabitants opposed it. 


lOtb. Bmgal 1. 0 . S. and the India Bill: — ^The Memorial of the *1. 0. S. (Bengal) 
Association was discussed iu the House of Commons during a series of questions 
put to Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary of State for India), and, again, in the course 
of an address to members of both Houses by Mr. J. C. French, a former Bengal 
I. C. S. official and the London representative of the Association. Sir Samuel 
Hoare declared that the points in the Memorial of the Association, dated January 
22, had been discussed both with representatives of the I. 0. S. Association and in 
the House of Commons debate on Service safeguards. Ashed by Winston 
Churchill whether he was not anxious to get beneath the formal presentment of 
the views of a disciplined Service and have some realization of the actual feelings 
and opinions in the Service as expressed in a confidential memorandum. Sir 
Samuel Hoare replied that he declined to recognize any unauthorized document. 
He added that Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, had telegraphed regarding 
the resentment felt by members of the I. C. S. at the publication of confidential 
papers, and their intention to counter false impressions in Britain as to their poli- 
tical views. 

An adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s refusal to hold a public 
inquiry into the Karachi shooting affair was talked out in the Council of State. 

The need for amendment of the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act was 
stressed at the annual meeting in Calcutta of tlie All-Bengal AVomen’s Union, 


12tb. Commmial riot at Hazaribagh Six Hindus, including a Sub-Inspeotor of 
Police, wore injured in the course of a communal riot at Hazaribagh on the occasion 
of Ramanavami. The Hindus took out a procession and the Muslims objected to it 
on the ground that tliey have to take out their Mohurram procession. The local 
authorities directed that the Mohurram procession should not start until the' evening 
by which time the Hindu procession would have ended. The Muslims were not 
satisfied and rioting started in which brickbats and lathis were freely used. 

The Punjab Poliiieal Conference : — Addressing the twentieth Punjab Political 
Conference held at Lahore Mrs. Sarojini Naidu deplored the apathy of the 
Punjab in the matter of national work and exhorted the youth of the 
province to “regain” their life and infuse that life in the villages for 
which the way had been shown by Mr. Gandhi. The conference passed 
resolutions congratulating the Congress Party in the Assembly on recording a 
number of defeats on the Government and calling on all Congress workers to carry 
out the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference rejected the 
Government’s reform proposals and characterised the Communal Award as wholly 
unsatisfactory. The conferenoe was of opinion that the leaders of the various com- 
munities should take immediate steps to find an equitable and adequate substitute. 

14tb. HindU” Muslim riot at Firozahad -.—A Hindu-Muslim riot occurred at 
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was proceeding along the main bazaar, bricks were thrown from the roofs. This 
seemod to have enraged the processionists who commenced rioting in a side lane. 
They set fire to the house of Ur. -Jivaram and to the adjacent temple of Eadha- 
kxdshna. The inmates of Dr. Jivaram’s house perished in the fire. The police, who 
arrived on the spot soon after, asked the rioters to disperse who refused to do so. 
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success of the struggle for the independence, T^hich was the first concerted move- 
ment for fi'eedom since the advent of British rule. Mr, Desai also paid a tribute 
to the Congress party in the Assembl 5 r, which although a minority in the House 
had, by its sincerity and earnestness, impressed every one both within and outside 
the Legislature. 

29lb. Reforms Bill Debate : Safeguarding Indian Civil Servants : — The House of 
Commons, resuming the Committee stage of the India Bill after the Easter recess, passed 
Sir Samuel Hoai'e’s clause dealing with the protection of public servants against frivol- 
ous and vexatious prosecutions. An amendment to the clause, requiring the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in the case of the Federation and of a Governor in 
the case of a province for the introduction of a Bill or amendment to abolish or 
restrict the protection afforded to public servants was lost. Sir Donald Somervell, 
the Solicitor-General, who moved the clause in the absence of Sir Samuel Hoare 
who was convalescing after his recent illness, said that it was not in the best inter- 
ests of the Service to introduce such a provision or to go beyond what was 
provided by the clause. He said that in all proper cases the Government’s purse 
would be at the disposal of an ofiicer who was the defendant in a case, while those 
who brought frivolous and vexatious cases would be mulcted in costs. 

30th. Tariff Problems of Indian Federation :-~The House of Commons, resuming 
discussion on the India Bill rejected by 221 votes to 52 the clause moved by Mr. 
Linton Thorp, Conservative member for Nelson and Colne, suggesting the setting up 
of an Indian Tariff Advisory Board. Lord Eustace Percy was of the opinion that 
the clause would destroy any safeguard proposed in the Select Committee Report 
and would land Lancashire in hopeless litigation in which they would always be 
beaten. Mr. Morgan Jones asserted that the board would be futile against boycott 
and that there was the likelihood of tariff questions being forced to the centre of 
party politics. Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney General, winding up tlie debate on the 
clause, held that such a board would be faced with the question of how to balancing 
India’s budget. ^ The Attorney-General added that if there were means of devising 
an impartial tribunal^ which would fairly hold the scales between the two interests 
—India and Lancashire— the Government would gladly consider such a proposal. 


* 


MAY 1935 

1st. Si Sentenced for Conspiracy : Widespread Plot for Armed Rising in India S 
Burma After a trial lasting nearly two years, during which 500 witnesses were 
examined, 31 men were convicted by a Special Tribunal at Alipur, Calcutta 6n a 
charge of conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor. Six men were 
sentenced to transportation for life, three to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
nine to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment and the remainder to terms varying 
from six years' ‘to one year’s imprisonment. Four men were acquitted but two of 
them were immediately rearrested under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Two 
approvers were pardoned. The conspiracy was described as one to promote a 
simultaneous armed rising throughout India and Burma, to facilitate which men 
were recruited and arms and explosives procured, funds being obtained through 
widespread dacoities, robberies and murders. The revolutionaries’ proposals included 
the use of gas in an attempt to rescue some of their imprisoned comrades, attacks 
on arsenals and military outposts, and the use of poisoned weapons. 

6tb. Jubilee Celebrations of H, M, the King India celebrated -the Silver Jubilee 
in a fitting manner. Thanksgiving services and prayers in temples and mosques, 
military reviews, illuminations, bonfires and free entertainments were among the 
numerous forms of festivity. H. 1, the Viceroy broadcast India’s greetings and 
also his message to India. 

8tb. Reforms Bill Debate : No ^'"Divide S Rule^' Policy for India Discussion of 
the question of communal representation in the new Indian Legislatures occupied 
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India Bill Debate : Indebtedness of Indian Byots : — CoEoern for the heavily 
indebted Indian agricultiLrist was expressed by several members when the House of 
Commons resumed consideration of the committee stage of the India Bill. Descri- 
bing moneylending in India as one of the most serious problems of the country, 
Sir Henry Page Croft emphasized that decision in regard to it should be t^en only 
after careful deliberation and with the consent of the Central authority. The 
speaker di’ew the attention of the House to the danger of peasants 
being driven to desperation and declared that last year, in the Punjab 
alone, 13 moneylenders were murdered by peasant debtors. 
He admitted that the money-lender might be a necessary evil under existing 
circumstances, but deplored the fact that calamitous interest was charged in many 
cases and that those agriculturists who were drawn into his “net” were rarely 
able to escape. ^ Mr. R, A. Butler, while agreeing that steps were necessary to 
eradicate the evil, regretted that it was impossible to apply one uniform law 
throughout India. Sir Henry Page Croft’s proposal was defeated by 280 votes 


15th. Franchise Plan for India : Commons Adopts Sir 8, Hoare^s Schedule : — 
"With the adoption of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 36-page Franchise Schedule, the Hmxse 
of Commons completed consideration of the Committee Stage ^of the Bill. The 
electoral q[ualifications for Madras Presidency were taken up first and Mr. Seymour 
Cooks moved an amendment to include ‘^receipt of wages in cash or kind” among 
the property qualifications, but this was defeated by 285 votes to 35. Mr. R. C. 
Attlee moved an amendment recommending that 120 days’ residence should be the 
sole qualification for the Madras City constituencies. The amendment was rejected 
by 272 votes to 34. Miss Eleanor Rathbones’ proposal for a new condition that the 
wife of a literate man should be enfranchised and Mr. Seymour Cock’s proposal 
that the stipulation that women should apply for inclusion in the register be 
eliminated were both lost by heavy majorities. ‘After completion of the provincial 
schedules, the entire Franchise Schedule, along with the Burma Schedule, was 
adopted and a motion that the Bill as amended be reported to the House was 
carried. 

17tb» Bengal's War on Terrorism : Further Prohibitory Measure by Govern- 
ment A further important step in the fight against the terrorism menace, w^ taken 
by the Government of Bengal. In a communique the Government prohibited the 
publication of any news relating to Detenu Day” (Sunday) and allied subjects. It 
was pointed out that, though the situation in regred to terrorism had improved, 
the public should realize that this improvement only kept up by the utmost vigil- 
ance on the part of those charged with the duty of maintaining public security, 
and that there had been numerous sharp reminders of the danger with whiqh the 
situation was fraught, should that vigilance be relaxed. "What was described as “the 
very welcome change in the public’s attitude to this dangerous conspiracy,” commen- 
ted upon but, at the same tim^ attention was drawn to possibly misplaced sympathy 
for humanitarian motives. The Government also stated that the detenus had only 
been detained because their connexion with the terrorist movement, had been de- 
finitely established. “It would be a disaster” added the communique^ “were the 
Govermneut to permit the efforts of the last five years to be thrown away by 
failure to do, what they were satisfied, was their clear duty at the present juncture.” 

23rd. Indian Federation's Finances', Proposal for Appointment of Commission 
rejected ; — Finauce questions figured largely in the discussion in_ the House of 
Commons when the Report Stage of the India Bill was begun. Sir Henry Page 
Croft proposed a new clause providing for the appointment of a Commission to 
report whether the financial position justified the establishment of a Federation. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to the ^ whole scheme, he said, than a doubt 
whether all obligations would be fulfilled. Sir Samuel Hoare strongly resisted the 
proposal declaring that “they had quite enough of Statutory Commission’s investi- 
gations and inquiries in the last seven years.” Sir Samuel emphasized ^at the 
most formidable side of the finance problem was connected with the establistoent 
of provincial autonomy, and the Government, he said, would set an inquiry in 
motion immediately the Bill was enacted. The clause was rejected. Another clause, 

& 
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duty. In the Cantonment area one-quarter had been destroyed, and much damage 
was done in the R. A. F. area, where the barracks were totally destroyed and omy 
6 out of 27 machines were serviceable. Quetta town was being sealed up under 
military guard owing to medical advice. It was estimated that 20,000 corpses 
remain buried under the debris and they were being extracted and cremated. The 
refugees were all evacuated from the ruined city. The military were doing rescue 
work. Medical officers, nurses and medical supplies were despatched to Quetta. 
A number of relief parties were being organised. Owing to continued prevalence 
of earth tremoui's, the necessity for harbouring supplies and heavy demands made 
on railway tran^ort, the admission of private individuals into Quetfh area had been 
prohibited. H. E. the Viceroy issued an ^peal for contributions to the Quetta 
Ijarthquake Relief Fund which he opened. Babu Rajendra Pr^ad, the Congress 
President, also issued an appeal on behalf of the earthquake victims. The Quetta 
catastrophe was considered to be worse than the Bihar disaster. Besides the appa- 
lling loss of lives, the loss of property was estimated at crores of rupees. 


JUNE 1935 


l*t. The number of persons killed or wounded in the whole of the Quetta earthquake 
area is now unofficially estimated at 30,000. The British death-roll is reported to 
be about 200, but a Karachi message stated that some hundreds of British soldiers 
were dead and hundreds of others were injured, while many more were missing. 

Two hundred persons were, killed by the destruction of Quetta General Hospital ; 
20 European and 100 Indian members of the North-'W'estern Railway staff, with 
their families, died ; and it was believed that the entire Indian quarters of 
the city was razed, resulting in 20,000 deaths. 

Owing to the Civil police force having been practically wiped out, martial law 
operated at Quetta to prevent looting. Additional police were being drafted from the 
Irontier province and elsewhere. 

There was immense difficulty in delivering telegraphed mess^es to Quetta as it 
was impossible to find addresses. The postal authorities’ difficulties increased by the 
absence of many members of the staff. 

5th India Bill i Commons Passes Third Reading : — ^With the defeat of the Labour 
amendment for the rejection of the India Bill in the House of Commons, the Bill 
passed the third reading and was sent to the House of Lords. Major James Milner 
said that the Labourites opposed the Bill because it not only did not fulfil 
Parliament’s repeated pledges, but held out no hope of their early fulfilment. Mr. 
Churchill launched a vigorous attack against the Bill. He said the forces against 
the opponents of the measure were too strong and complained that their views 
had not received the slightest consideration from the Government. Mr. Churchill 
expressed astonishment that the Government obstinately pressed forward with 
the Bill when the domestic political situation was so uncertain and when Europe 
was drifting towards a catasti’ope. He said that the Government^ could claim 
to have provided neither good government by consent. The constitution, he added, 
was not final. 


15lh Police Officer Murdered The first terrorist crime since the attempt on the 
life of the Bengal Governor in May 1934 occured in Faridpur Distect in the night 
when Sub-Inspector Syed Arsad Mi in charge of the Goalundo Police Station was 
murdered while working in his office by a terrorist suspect belonging to Chittong, 
who was interned within the police station limit. Mr. Arsad Ali was practically 
decapitated and death_ was instantaneous. The alleged assassin was promptly 
arrested with a bloodstained dah. 
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Notes OD Indian flistorjf 

( With special Stress on The Hindu Period ) 

‘^Scientific Hittory’’ 

It has truly beeu said that a history of India that reveals the v^hole panorama 
of the vast millennia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shade and 
colour and due proportion and perspeotive, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a compiehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 

f ives the promise of being some day developed into what is called ^scientific history^’ 
,as^_ however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past— a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly 
thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incur- 
sion into the age that saw the birth of Buddhism and Jainism in India in the sixth 
century B. 0. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and 
there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These “nebulae” 
have, probablyj a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millennia. But 
from the position where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast 
remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and. 'at last, look 
like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human rememDranoe. 

“The Missing- Skeleton” 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. 0.), the galactioal system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds of 
deoinherable'and dependable domestic evidence. Oi course, an immense mass of “documen- 
tary^’ evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobora- 
tive evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of ancient 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by his side. 
It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific lines”, the 
missing skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has been, however, of great use to 
the comparative mythologist, philologist, ethnologist and anthropologist. 

“Touch of Lefb” 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put toge- 
ther- will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with me touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social institu- 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. Prom coins, tablets etc. we can 
build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we can put our 
little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a mosaic of 
dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, wars and conquests) is of 
course important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the completed 
structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So we 
have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic, “physiolo- 
gloal” history. 

Oegxnio Histoet 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind of his- 
tory, and the avmlable materials, as we saw, do not carry ns much beyond the time 
of Buddha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. 0, Keoently, however, a yery old 
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of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social institu- 
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build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we can put our 
little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a mosaic of 
dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, wars and conquests) is of 
course important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the completed 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY 43 

birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. Jainism and 
many other Old or latter ‘‘revolts” have tims “squared their acoonnte” with the same 
parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side with 
one another and with the latter. s i- j j 

PowEE OF Assimilation 

power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of a com- 
monwealth of oul^res, has been the secret of the wonaerful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smash- 
ed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily shown 
from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm of 
cultural contacts ^d impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There have 
been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a travesty 
of facts to_ imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived and 
that such invasions are typically like the raids of the Mahmud of Gazni which ever 
swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards. Before her 
final subjugation by_ the Mahammedan Power — and the final subjugation of the whole 
of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time during the reign of 
^e great Moghul Emperers — India had been, it should be borne in mind, a mighty 
Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at last three thousand years. And, 
it should be remembered^ further that, when the British in India turned from trade to 
^nquest (always with native help and alliance) they had to settle their accounts with 
Haid^ Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South, but mainly the Marhatta and Sikh Powers 
which had risen on the ruins of the Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitaey Indian Empibe 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
against India developing -a compact and coherent political and military orgamsation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. "We possess, app^ently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of which the Yedas, Epios and ruranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common achievement. As we 
said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of" her sacred Land, 
her sacred Religion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and Embodi- 
ments. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as such or an Empire as such. The 
spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of Nationalism in 
the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would hardly consist 
wi& any form of centralised State control. The aU-controUing and co-ordinating 
Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human*. Yalues and Conduct) rather than any 
State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained commune and autonomous 
unit owing permanent alle^ance to the reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance 
to any kingship that might function for the time being. So the village communities 
continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little 
affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics, 

“Dhaema” 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has defi- 
nitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and tendencies 
and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” nationa- 
lism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of tnose higher 
values ; and the Darmashastras (or Codes laying down social and individual conduct) 
were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, Buddhism and 
Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress such values as 
non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These forces operating 
through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses a common dis- 
position not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an unitary military 
state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Ideals and Ideas 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Yedas 
(Samhitas, Brahman as, Axanyakas and Upanishads), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
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wMoli swept all before tbem, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of 
North-west India came under their influence. 

Gxipta Dtitastt 

Hanis^a, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Buddhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of the 
Ynen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
rniddle India rose — the Andhra dynas^. A peak like Amaravati or Hjjain would, some- 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the be^- 
ning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again shifted to 
Pamlipntra in Magadha as the Gnpta dynasty emerged into power. Samndragupta, who 
^ed for fifty years, and his son'Chandragupta, greatly distingmshed themselves not only 
in war but in me sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, promoting general pros- 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
which was paid by the (vhinese pilgrim Fa-hien. According to his testimony, 
their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. Towards the end 
of the fifth century — when the White Huns from Central India began to pour them- 
selves, into India— the sun of the Gnpta dynasty sot (during whose remme, it should 
^ be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahma- 
nioal culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Poranas ; but this reviving 
process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). 
More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose 
another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the 
greatest of the Indian rulers^ in historical times — ^Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who con- 
solidated his authority praotioally over the whole of Northern India in the beginning 
of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, Ms high intelleotual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religions outlook. An account of his 
times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In tiiat, India is still panted 
in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediajevai. Lstdia 

After the death of Harsha, and^ gradually with the emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures, .like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and far 
between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved drama 
in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Chalnkyas and Cholas were the principal actors. Hash- 
mere in the north, Kananj in tne Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive with 
many vivid and vital scenes ^d events of political, cultural and social interest. But 
we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the con- 
fusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even in 
passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste of 
Eshatriyas (the warrior and rulmg caste) fell, and which was the chief opposition that 
the waves of Mahommedan invasion coming one after another ever since the second 
quarter of the 7th. century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, 
Malwa, Ajmere, Eanauj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama of 
Rajput ascendency— a darma so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever 
since lived in human memory as models which mture generations of patiiots in any 
country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down in 
Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
animated it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which 
Prithvi Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held swaj;. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of indepedence^ were 
still factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Shahia- 
han and Aurangzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu- 
tes one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India, As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, tiie great 
prize was not very easily or quicMy won ] that the first . Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohanomed- 
an kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the. end of the i2tii century. 
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nioal culture as evidenced especially by the literature of the Puranas ; but this reviving 

S rocess was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation), 
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Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
animated it survived the crash of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which 
Prithvi Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though net the last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery ana Rajput love of indopedence^ were 
still factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangjk, Shahja- 
han and Aurangzib. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu- 
tes one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won ; that the first , Mohammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed- 
an kingdom in Northern India came into bang towards the- end of the 12tii century. 
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of very fine results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all came and scrambled for market and, eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarohs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzib, the government of the country was, 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy — down to the 
autonomy of the village units — to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs — ^like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval 'West— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shivaji for 
example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement his high political aspirations. 
It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed that 
rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms 
of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in the South. And British Power in India in its rise to 
paramountoy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599j during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purelv a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies”, which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrisons 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most decisive 
battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757, The battle was won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It 
was again so during the “ordeal” of the last Great ‘War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
hy Acts of Parliament (1773. 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). 
By these a Governor-General-in-Connoil was made the supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
bo(^ only. After the Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Viceroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, ^cept as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the 
Government, 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great "War were great, but the “reward” 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her “a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be de- 
termined by the Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though it has 
been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parliamentary 
Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India, fiy that Act dyarchy or a 
kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where the “nation- 
hnilding” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however to the 
legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved”. In practice the 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office 
under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more than 
a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under- the 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provinci^ and oentraJ, were expanded with non-offieial 
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I. The Delusion of New Delhi 

When the dawn of the New Year broke upon New Delhi, the fog 
which had lain heavily over the official quarters had been lifted already. 
New Delhi was no longer under a delusion that the Congress was dead 
and finished. Both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for^ India 
had ruefully discovered that their trusted Oracle of Delhi and Simla — 
their omniscient and infallible “man on the spot^* — had proved a false 
prophet. The Congress offensive as a method of organised, large-scale 
direct action had, no doubt, been checked by the high voltage barbed 
wire entanglements of Ordinance Law and Order. But that did not 
mean that the Congress had been electrocuted by that high voltage. 
Even if some organisations in the front line had been killed and some 
others paralysed, the Oracle of Indian Officialdom should have paused 
and waited before laying the flattering unction to their souls that, along 
their Ordinance made barriers and beyond, as far as their bureaucratic 
binoculars would reach, there lay the mighty carcass of the Congress 
which had once dared beard the British llion even in the viceregal den— 
a carcass that might for some time more prove a nuisance by reason 
of the stench of its decomposition but which had definitely ceased to^ be 
a live factor and an actual menace brooding over the Indian situation. 
It had been a fight between one prestige and another. The prestige of 
the Government of India as at present constituted is in part dependent 
on the voluntary consent and active support of the people of India : it 
relies upon other factors also. But the prestige of the Indian National 
Congress, and therefore its effective power, is wholly dependent upon 
the backing of public opinion and public support in India. Government 
can carry a measure and persevere in it in the teeth of what in the 
Press here we call public opposition. Because it holds a position backed 
by immense reserves some of which are represented by such factors as 
the tacit consent and law-abidingness of the Indian people in general and 
the loyal support and co-operation of an organised body of Indians 
helping in the work of administration, both civil and military. Govern- 
ment has long been accustomed to be assured that any laws and orders 
passed by it will be generally obeyed ; that taxes and rates demanded 
by, it .will generally be paid ; and that its Indian officers and men will 
be generally loyal and not desert the posts assigned to them. In this 
important sense, the Indian Government feels sure that its foundations 
are sufficiently, broad, deep and sound. Upon such foundations, it has 
retired its “steel frame^^ structure of extra strength, the materials of 
which have not however been wholly forged in the Indian furnace. In 
other words, the Indian Government is not dependent^ upon purely 
Indian sanctions. It is not yet a government of the Indian people by 
and for the Indian people. 
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a Titan of War and not into those of an Archangel of Peace. Of 
course in many minor spheres of innocuous public utility the League 
has been able to keep a record which shows much to its credit. But in all 
vital matters of world importance, its record of work has not only 
been poor but, in some cases, dismal and were diabolical. 

The vital problems before it are, and have been, three. ^ Pipt, 
How to build social relationships in any country on a basis of justice, 
and how, with the help of social justice thus secured, to build the 
fabric of international justice. This is the main and fundamental 
problem. It being solved, or the way being paved to its being solved, 
the way will be paved to the other problems being solved. Those 
other problems are mainly two. First, how to make Right prevail in 
every case and not Might : how to make collective interest, in the truly 
fundamental and universal sense of the word, the ultimate court of 
appeal in all conflicting issues that may arise not only between one 
nation and another but also between one class and another, so long as 
we have classes having interests at variance with one another. Second, 
How to place each distinctive Race or Culture upon a footing best 
calculated to create or provide conditions suitable for its growth to 
the fulness of its material and spiritual stature. In other words, How 
to create conditions for its free, unhampered self-fulfilment. We have 
stated the problems in the abstract. But taking the case of any 
particular country, race or culture, it is possible to set forth the 
picture design not only in broad outline but also, to any desired 
extent, in actual shade and colour. The fundamental problem as stated 
above may suggest the Soviet picture. We shall not be surprised if it 
does. But we make bold to remark that though the ideal picture may 
be, in a large measure, Soviet in outline, it need not be the Red 
Union in actual tone and colour. 

IV. The Three Pxjjstdamental Ideas 

The three fundamental problems are the problems of Equality, 
Fraternity and Freeedom, not only of individuals but of societies, 
races and cultures, the solutions of which have been sought through 
terrible ordeals of fire and blood, but have not so far been found. It 
is doubtful that human corporations as a whole are, through all these 
terrible trials, approaching a just and assured solution. Some thought 
while others doubted that the French Revolution really moved things 
forward. The Great War was proclaimed as a war fought to end war 
and make the world safe for democracy. But disillusionment came 
rather too soon. The war has not, by common consensus of opinion, 
made the world a better or a safer world to live in. One good result 
of the war was the League Idea. Another was the Soviet Idea of 
equality and fraternity. The Fascist Idea also puts forth its claim. 
But whilst the first was very nearly still-born and has been kept alive 
chiefly for anti-League purposes, by artificial means, the latter (i. e. 
Soviet) was ushered into existence in a revolution much too red to 
allow the stream of human federation to ever run smooth and clear 
towards its promised Destiny. Not only so. The League has not 
unoften prostituted itself into a Clique of the Big Powers so that they 
may the better conspire and contrive to lord it over the rest of the 
world ; and while keeping up a pretence of regard for the Leiigue 
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and,_ therefore, greater harmony and progress, amongst the world^s 
teeming millions. Whether the Soviet Russia has or has not yet 
reached this consummation, is another question. It is a question of 
fact and demands a careful and impartial enquiry. As a matter of 
fact, the actual picture of the Soviet Union has been drawn in 
flagrantly different colours by presumably competent observers who 
claim that they have sketched and drawn from the original. It has 
proved both a glowing picture and a dismal one.. Intermediate tones 
have also occasionally been received. Perhaps one must steer clear of 
both a Soviet heaven in actual being and a Soviet hell. One’s 
interests are commonly so exclusive in the capitalist system 
or in the reverse, that one can hardly, in a case like this, 
expect to be presented with what we may call a just and balanced 
picture. But even assuming that the actual thing is darker, than as 
commonly drawn for the edification of one group of interests or other, 
we must say in justice to the Communist Idea that the fault, in so far 
as it really exists, cannot be attributed to the Idea itself so much as to 
the actual methods pursued to carry it out, and to the ensemble of world 
situations to-day which, naturally, offer resistance to a process which 
would cut them violently across their grain. It is the methods actually 
adopted to realize the end and the more or less stubborn resistance and 
reaction produced by them in the circumambient world-order which have 
engendered a tangle of forces and confusion of effects not permitting 
the ’Communist Endeavour to appear in its true sense and right perspec- 
tive. Fascist Italy or Germany and the more or less capitalist regime in 
other countries have in fear and haste donned their armour of offence, 
and defence, and the coloured, think, curved glasses on their eye-holes 
not only magnify and colour the actual dispositions of their common 
“enemy but they even conceal their own true and natural expression. 
It may well be that .Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany is like a floatings 
ice-berg, only the floating one-tenth of which - is Fascist or Nazi, and 
the remaining submerged nine-tenths are socialist or communist. And 
it may so happen that the floating pyramid may one day topple over 
and rest with its apex merged in the depths and its broad and massive 
foundations rising majestically into the light of the day. 

VII. The Utopia 

For our own part, whilst we cannot help admiring the grandeur and 
beauty^ of the communist conception of the Utopia, we cannot also help 
regretting that this Utopia has been sought to be materialised upon 
earth by means which may produce not only a temporary chaos out of 
which an earthly paradise is expected to slowly take its rise, but one 
out of which Capitalism, going under for a while, may come back as a 
revived Titan smashing up the flimsy structure of the hastily improvised 
and unset Utopia* The Communist analysis of the human tangle is 
not thorough and far-reaching enough. Its treatment of the* human 
being as mainly an economic animal, and of human society as mainly 
an economic entity, is not radical enough to ensure that the success of 
its plan as it is now conceived will lead us further than half-^way or 
quarter way houses along the long and arduous path that has to 1^ 
trodden ere we are within the hailing distance of our journey's end. 
Unless we start with an understanding and appreciation of the deeper 
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formation — such has been attempted by the ^eat religions of the world 
— and, thereby, seeking to adjust and harmonise the external relations of 
men. Secondly, it is a misconception of the true nexus of cause and 
effect to suggest that as, historically, religion has failed and its failure 
is believed by some to have a cumulative worsening effect on the tone 
and quality of human endeavour, we must turn away from religion and 
try a new ideology and method. All vital movements, not excluding the 
communist one, have to move by describing curves showing ascent and 
descent Any Idea seeking to fashion its material in this material uni- 
verse of ours must necessarily do so. Its progress is never an easy 
walk-over. To blame religion as such for the existing world evil is no 
better than to blame pure science for the evil of world war. 

X. The Deeper Issees 

But in this Introduction we have no desire to examine and decide 
one way or the other the deeper issues involved. The deeper issues 
are, however, to-day more insistent in their demand on our most serious 
attention than they ever perhaps were before. We can no longer 
pretend to ignore them or lightly put them off. The “wolf^ of Com- 
munism is barking at every door, and there is no pretending to keep 
oneself indoors comfortably snug and secure. You can ^ive the “wild 
woJP from your door only by letting loose your faithful hound. Or, 

to put it simply, as a solution of the very grave world tangle, Com- 

munism is there as a very bold and powerful challenge. You must 
meet the challenge with a solution as radical, and, if possible, more 
durable and effective. If you sincerely think that Fascism is such a 
solution, tr^^ it by all means. But mere temporising will not do. If 
Fascism or any other alternative scheme for the matter of that be 
simply a ruse to get a breathing time before the mighty steam roller 

of the new ideology actually gets you under, you may be sure that the 

ruse in the hour of need will not stand you in good stead. Your counter 
action must be radical, thorough and permanent. Not only your own 
country but whole Humanity should be able to attain or return to a 
position of just and balanced equilibrium, 'reducing injustice and exploita- 
tion progressively to the vanishing point, by living according to your 
plan. Possibly, if your plan of action be not temporising and selfish self- 
guarding, you will find that the need of a final fight to a finish with 
the new ideology will no longer exist. Your method and route and 
those of your enemy*^ will then be found to gradually converge and 
meet. They are bound to do so if you and he agree as to the ultimate 
aims and purposes. If there be such agreement, your plans and those 
of your enemy will be found to be more and more assimilated to 
one another. They will then form components of a comprehensive 
whole. The Fascist programme will in that case take nearly all the 
wind out of the Communist sails and vice versa- So long as the con- 
science of Hupaanity, of the different races and peoples, do not, wake 
up to a recognition of this brotherhood of ideals and methods, of the 
variety of component notes in the resultant Theme, one Idea-Fascist 
or Communist or any other — will seek to dictate and require the rest 
of them to capitulate. The soul of exploitation, coercion and tyranny 
will so long live. The seed of dis-harmony and discord will so long 
live also. 
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ceremony and flourish, pass resolutions in the name of 
Fox Dei.^ would see to it that their resolutions and speeches backing 
the resolutions were so broadcast as to attract the notice of the 
Olympic Gods, and then, at the conclusion of their self-imposed three- 
days^ labours, quietly retire from the platform of many a cheer and 
applause and go back to their respective professions to make their 
private pile and win their personal laurels. Yet for an India of 
undeveloped political and class consciousness, the three days^ Vakil 
breath was not quite lost upon a common platform. The common plat- 
form, on which were arrayed all kinds of picturesque head-dresses, was 
itself a new factor and symbol, the meaning of which certainly went 
home into the minds of the thousands of visitors assembled in the 
pandal and others who happened to be interested in the performance. 
Gradually, however, the Congress became increasingly a mass move- 
ment. It also gradually learnt how to pay the price for what it wants 
— freedom. It evolved an organisation which has earned for it the 
recognition even by its opponents that it is the best organised national 
body in India with which it was thought worthwhile by the Governments 
of Lord Irwin and Lord Willingdon to open negotiation. Clearly, it has 
been able to earn a great deal of public sanction in India, The masses 
have been, in a large measure, drawn into the arena of its activity, and 
its programmes are being increasingly inspired by a real solicitude to 
serve the interests of the masses. 

XIII. The Congbess Machinery How Far Adequate 

Nevertheless, it cannot yet be claimed for it that it is an organisa- 
tion iu which the interests of all — the labouring classes as well as the 
propertied classes — are directly represented in an evenly proportionate 
way. The Karachi Congress adopting the resolution on the Fundamen- 
tal Rights was a move in the right direction. But that move by itself 
has not traTasformed the character of the Congress as an organisation 
mainly run by the capitalist classes which, in the view of the advanced 
Indian socialist, exploit the sacrifice and suffering of the masses to 
chiefly further their own ends. In other words, the Congress is still 
out to secure a government by the capitalist classes and not one by the 
labouring classes which constitute Indians uutold millions. Possibly, this 
is too sweeping an accusation against the spirit and policy of the 
Congress, and we have no doubt that there are sincere men in the 
Congress front row and elsewhere who do earnestly seek to subordinate 
their class interests to the interests of the masses. Much of the mass 
awakening and mass cooperation in the Congress activity is due to the 
self-denying spirit and labours of these men. Mahatma Gandhi has 
been the chief of these self-denying workers for mass uplift and mass 
emancipation. Pandit Jawbarlal has^ also been a prominent figure, and 
the socialist tendencies and adaptations in the Congress organisation 
which have of late been manifest, have, in part, been traced to the 
fervid inspiration and forceful guidance of the Pandit. There are 
other stars of exalted, pure brilliance shining in the Indian sky which 
have not only shed lustre on the dark, troubled waters of the Indian 
ocean, but have also shown the way along which the benighted bark 
of Indian nationalism may on the one hand avoid the sunken reef of 
8 
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and the kind of start proposed to be now made that makes all the 

difference. If the White Paper or the J. P. C. Scheme has failed to 

evoke any enthusiasm in India, it is not primarily because the goal has 

not been clearly set before us, but because we have been scarcely given 
to feel that we are being given a fair start or that we shall be permitted 
to run at a pace that will carry us to any goal which any self-respecting 
country may think it worth its while to run after. For, as regards 
the goal, it is the substance of independence that matters. This 
substance may, possibly, as well, be found inside the British Comon- 
wealth of Nations as outside. At any rate, this is not at present an 
actual bone of contention in the Nationalist circles. But there is com- 
mon agreement about this that the thing to run after must be a 
substance and not a shadow, and that the run must be made in all 
seriousness and with a minimum of restraining and delaying handi- 
caps. 


XV. Substance and Shadow 

It is this consciousness that we have been given a substance to run 
after and that we are being constrained to begin at a point much 
behind where we should have begun and at a pace much slower than 
what should be not only possible but easy for us, — it is this feeling of 
inferiority complex thrust on us — that makes all the difference between 
Indian nationalism and British “benevolent despotism^^ with respect to 
the proposed plan of political advance. The Indian National Congress, 
as representing most of the progressive forces of Indian nationalism, 
has, therefore, been seeking to reach the goal (the substance of indep- 
endence) independently of British Governments help and inspite of its 
opposition at a pace and on terms which shall not brand us with an 
undeserved and unjust stigma of inferiority in the assembly of nations. 

XVL The Point oe Vital Difference 

It is idle and unwise, therefore, to think or pretend to think that 
the Congress means anarchy or that its methods aim at producing 
anarchy. If Great Britain is serious in her declaration that the goal of 
Indian advance is responsible government, full and complete, and if she 
is sincere in her profession that she will see to it that this goal is 
progressively reached, then, the difference between her and Indian 
nationalism reduces itself to a difference as regards the kind of start 
to be now made and the pace at which things are to move. The 
existing order may decline to be hustled and rushed and may complain 
if it is made to run at a pace which does not suit it. This is but 
natural* It may be like the hare and the tortoise in the story running 
a race. The hare jumps and flies at the goal, but it may not be sure 
and steady. The tortoise creeps and crawls, but though slow, it may be 
sure. And, quite possibly, as in the story, the tortoise may win. The 
result is a question of fact which one cannot predetermine by theory 
or speculation one way or the other. Apart from accidents met or 
sought on the way, the chances are ninety-nine to one that the hare will 
win. Steadiness is a virtue that stands one in good stead no doubt, but 
virility and forcefulness are traits that are necessary to move things 
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late at a tremendously higk pressure threatening to completely blow up 
the machinery of “civilisation” at any moment. What is needed is a 
thorough overhauling and renewing of the machinery itself. 

XVIII. The Existing Oedee 

The political and economic structure which, for some time, proved 
useful in this country seems no longer to fit us at at any rate, not to 
the same extent as before. Maladjustment has long been manife-ts. The 
existing order appears to be no longer adapted to the requirements of 
actual or ideal fitness and justice, whetiier we deal with the India of 
to-day apart from or with reference to the context of world situations. 
New adaptations have to be made. New devices have to be adopted. We 
cannot simply sit tight over the old, rusty boiler putting its safety-valves 
permanently out of action or trying to feverishly screw them down. It 
is a business unsafe for us and unsafe for the Government. The nationalist 
movements in India, both violent and non-violent, have let off some 
pent-up steam, and they have been, inspite of some of their unwelcome 
features, an warning that steam has for some time been accumulating 
at a high pressure in a rusty, huge, old-fashioned boiler which has been 
out of date and out of repair for half a century. Those who are in 
eharge of this machine seem to have been hopelessly behind “line” in 
their reading of the meter indicating the rise and fall of pressure. 
When, for instance, the civil disobedience movement started by the 
Congress is, checked by their steam-roller, they heave a sigh of relief 
and imagine that the engine has been relieved of so much pressure. 
It is this misreading of the meter that is responsible for the flattering 
unction being comfortably laid to the bureaucratic soul that the Con- 
gress is dead and finished. The official attitude in relation to the 
violent and communist movements also is, in part, due to this misrea- 
ding and miscalculation of the real efficiency ratio of the machine that 
is being worked — a ratio determined by the actual strength and 
configuration of the machine and the actual and potential power 
generated by it or otherwise brought to bear upon it Government has 
been trying to keep down some of this power as represented by the 
violent and communist commotions in the country by applying a kind 
of break which is likely to fail us at the critical moment. An wise 
engineer must enquire about the what, how and why of the disturbance 
before applying the break or unscrewing a valve. Of course, distur 
banee of a certain kind and assuming certain proportions has to be 
checked by all means. And this has to be done not only consistently 
with safety of the machine but with the requirements of the ultimate 
end which the work of the machine should have in view. For, after 
all, the end is greater than its means. And for this reason — whenever 
a disturbance or something untoward happens, the engineer must try to 
cerefuUy examine his machine and put it in order. This repauring and 
renewing must be, in every case, sufficient unto the purpose. It is 
only by putting the machine itself in order, adequate and sufficient for 
the purpose, that undesired disturbances can be effectively checked. It 
is like fortifying the constitution itself against the disease-producing 
germs and other causes of ailing. Now, the British Government has been 
proceeding apace with its Indian constitutional reforms. But has it been 
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interest and convenience. Japan and China were both members of the 
League. Yet when Japan made an war of aggression on China, no 
solicitude worth the name was evinced in high quarters for redressing 
the injury done to the League cause by an application of the milita^ 
or economic sanctions. Japan was allowed to create a precedent in 
defiance of the League Principles which Mussolini has now followed. 
The re-arming of Germany is a fact which, again, is considered by 
many as a violation of the Principles of the League. But Prance and 
England and other Big Powers had to swallow it as best they could. 
Britain has never been slow to draw her nuts safe in any manner of 
fire that may burn. She has recently concluded, presumably behind the 
back of the League, an Anglo-German Naval Agreement. Yet the 
League Idea was to especially forbid the making of private pacts and 
alliances which have always been found to entangle inter-national 
relations. On many a critical occasion in the past the League has been 
quietly sabotaged. Powers bent upon securing their ends have joined 
or left the League according as the one course or the other would best 
subserve their ends. Even now> when Italy has steadily been closing 
its death grip on the neck of poor Abyssinia, our modern saints and 
sages, who were swearing by the Cross of the League Idea, are quietly 
tucking the Cross away in their inner garments, presumably very near 
to their hearts, whilst their hands have automatically flown, not indeed 
as yet to the side where the sword may be hanging, but to their 
pockets where their class or imperialist interests are safe-custodied* 
Already the cry has been heard that the League has been or is going 
to be side-tracked. And although the stage actors, especially in view of 
the elections ahead, have been loudly protesting their innocence, there 
seems to be hardly a room for doubt that, behind the screens, plots are 
maturing whereby each Big Power draw its share of nuts, proportionate 
to its bigness, safe out of the fire, while allowing the crude ore of 
Abyssinian independence to be burnt in the furnace of an exterminating 
modern war, so that it may be speedily sublimated into a **sphere of 
Influence^^ to be influenced by the pact and plan of the plotting 
Powers. Really, it is the strategic and economic importance of Aby- 
ssinia from the British imperialist point of view— its importance with 
reference to Egypt and Sudan and British Somaliland in Africa and 
its Empire and trade routes in the East and the Far East— which has 
made British statesmen so ardent apostles of the Cross of the League. 
It has been suggested, and not perhaps quite unjustly, that the present 
conflict is only ostensibly a conflict between Italy and Abyssinia ; that, 
in reality, it is a conflict between British Imperialism already in actual 
flesh and blood and the Imperialism of the ancient Roman Eagle of 
which Mussolini now feverishly dreams and which, in the womb of 
Destiny, seems to be already in the throes of its birth. The good things 
of the world are not too many for the greed or need of two rival 
Empires. And one of the best things of the world is England's Indian 
possession — the brightest jewel in the Crown. Egypt, the Red Sea with 
its two lock-gates at Suez and Aden, have also an importance all 
their own. A First-Class Power like Italy perched on the salubrious, 
strategic and commanding heights of Abyssinia, will, obviously, fae too 
menacingly a powerful factor for the security and “safe sailin^^ of tfco 
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interest and convenience. Japan and China were both membera of the 
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I rememlDer one occasion when he stated that he would like to close down every 
recruiting station in the country, and added that the making of munitions was “devils 
work” and appealed to the w^orking men to throw up their jobs rather than lend a 
finger to it. 

I was myself speaking in the House of Commons a few days later and ventured 
to remind him in this connection that when in office he had voted on three different 
occasions for all the Army, Navy, and Air Force Estimates and had, therefore, him- 
self sanctioned expenditure of something like ^6450,000,000 worth of “devils work”. 

* ^ sF il: 

Mr. Lansbury, in fact, involved himself in an impossible position. 

On far too many questions he had one policy and his party pursued another. 

As he himself said in his apologia at the party conference at Bz’ighton : “During 
the last 'Six years first in the Labour Government and then as leader of the party, 
I have been in a kind of Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position.” 

It is one that no man with the high sense of honour of Mr. Lansbury could tole- 
rate indefinitely. 

For he is a man who, throughout his life, had sought for the truth. *When he has 
found it— or thought that he had found it— whatever the cost he has stood up for it. 

And one might add that not only in Home affairs but in the most 
vital^ matters concerning the Indian Dependency, Mr. Lansbury, and 
possibly also, Lord Irwin, the “Christian Viceroy^^ found themselves “in 
a kind of Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position^^ when, under the Labour 
Government, they were fighting and trying to hold in a Btranslins: grip 
Indian Nationalism. 

XXIV, Dr. Jekyll And Mr. Hyde 

It is this Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position in which many of the 
world actors find themselves which is especially unfortunate. Many, 
again, have not imagination enough to see that they are in this position, 
and they play in their double role without even a stray flash of lucid 
intuition showing them that they personify downright self-contradiction. 
Poor Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the socialist author of “The Awakening of 
India”, continued to speak in the same socialist strain, while, as the Chief 
of the Labour and the Nationalist Governments, practically his every 
public act was given the lie direct to his lofty utterances. Was he 
also in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position ? The question is not 
of mere dual personality in many cases : it is one of multiple perso- 
nality. And the beauty as well as the pathos of the thing often is 
that the two or many personalities, rolled apparently into the same 
high, right honourable personage, are in function at the same time 
blissfully unconscious of the fact that it is so. So the right hand not 
only knoweth not what the left giveth, but the one taketh away what 
the other giveth. ^ Often the one arrests the other, and the result is 
that nothing is given. But we need not here delve deeper into the 
depths of this profoundly interesting imperialist branch of psycho- 
analysis. 

Apart from the gang of international war-profiteers who manage 
‘*the devil^s work^^ and their many henchmen in the political, economic 
and journalistic fields who “have sold their birth-right for a mess of 
pottage^^ there are few normal people who would like to disturb the 
peace of the world for the sheer joy of it. They are too mortally hit 
by wars to think of their spoils. Even the ex-service men who 
actually passed through the terrible fire in the last war are, as a 
body, against a repetition of the same terrible experience. And His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal was, obviously, right when he was 
9 
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ifvhich may be aptly described as a kind of war neurasthania. Govern- 
ments are believed sometimes to go on war to keep themselves in 
power. It has been suggested, for instance, that Mussolini has waged this 
war upon Abyssinia as an alternative to his own downfall. It may or 
may not be so. But one thing is certain. War is not merely a safety- 
valve for letting off superflous steam that would otherwise imperil the 
Plant of the existing System, but it is often a goad or a stunt to 
serve a variety of purposes which are not helpful or legitimate in 
view of the general good. We shall not discuss the general question 
whether war and pestilence are safety-valves which !Nature must 
occasionally use to relieve the accumulated pressure of population upon 
available means of subsistence, or also, whether they are some of the 
means employed by the Powers shaping human destiny to effect a 
spiritual and moral purging and cleansing of the race which has been 
overdue. The Bhagavad Gita speaks of a Righteous War and the 
faltering hero is braced up by Divine Word to fight it. Many will 
say that this is not merely an inner fight between Good and Evil. 
Battles externally fought may also be righteous. At any rate, many 
continue to think that it may be so. Hitler and Mussolini have both sung 
hallellujah: to the War-god, Many, again, think that though war is 
an evil, per se good will sometimes come out of it. That noble 
exiled son of Bengal — Subhas Oh. Bose — , for example, in an article 
recently contributed to the Modern Review says that the dark war 
cloud which now, perhaps “no bigger than the palm of your hand*^ 
hangs menacingly on the African horizon, may not be without its 
proverbial silver lining. 

They say that every dark cloud has its silver Imiug. So it is in the case of 
Ahyssinia. Abyssinia will go down fighting, but she will stir the conscience of the 
world. On the one hand throughout the world of coloured races there will be a 
new consciousness. The consciousness will herald the dawn of a ^ new life 
among the suppressed nations. All imperialists ^’e feeling uneasy about this pheno- 
menon and General smuts gave expression to it in one of his recent speeches. On the 
other hand, think ing men in the imperialist countries have begun to ask themselves if 
the system of colonization is at all a justifiable one. Prof. Harold Laksi once in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian suggested, for example, that all the African colonies of 
Great Britain should be handed over to the League of Nations. Of late, Mr. Lansbury 
has made a passionate appeal for pooling together all the raw materials of the worla 
for the common henefit of mankind. And last but not least, even the die-hard Sir 
Samuel Hoare was forced to say at Geneva that he welcomed an investigation some- 
what in the direction of the proposals of Mr. Lansbury. So even the imperialist 
‘‘haves” have begun to feel a prick of conscience. 

There are two ways in which Imperialism may come to an end — either through an 
overthrow by an anti-imperialist agency or through an internecine struggle among 
imperialists themselves. If the second course is furthered by the growth of Italian 
Imperialism, then Ahyssinia will not have suffered in vain. 

XXVll. “Haves^^ And “Have-nots'^ 

Thus wars which are being fought between the imperialist “haves^^ 
and “have-nots'*, may, under certain conditions and in some cases, 
lead to a kind of result which it would be difficult to otherwise bring 
about. Such wars may lead to the crash of the entire structure of 
imperialism itself — bringing down both its “Have" and “Have-not" wings 
into a common welter of destruction, out of which a more just and 
balanced order of society, not arbitrarily split up into haves and have- 
nots, will gradually build itself* The economically and politically suppres- 
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terranean while the British Premier and the Foreign Secretary are 
rending the skies with their high-pitched sermons on the election plat- 
form or on the international stage. They are determined to maintain 
peace — which, of course, means Big White Peace — with the help 
of the League. The help of the League, however, was not 

^inyoked^^ in some other post- War wars amongst League members 
which did not involve Big White Peace. Consistency is a hobgoblin 
only of “Little Powers^^. Great Powers will have none of it. 
Their present attitude in relation to the responsibilities of the 
League and obligations of League membership is, nevertheless, most 
logical. But are they prepared to follow up to the “last ditch^^ their 
Logic iu its most logical march to its most logical consequences ? We 
quote below a few lines from Mr. Bernard Shaw — CTiine and lide ^^) — 

XXX. Great Powers And Little 

It served us right for siguing a cowardly, amateurish, and impossible treaty with 
one hand, and, witli the other, an equally impossible Covenant to which the Allies 
had not given a moment’s thought, and never on any important occasion showed the 
slightest intention of taking seriously. 

But this Italian business is much more complicated. When Signor Mussolini, like 
the yill^e black smith, looked the whole world in the face and told it to go to hell, he 
split it into irreooncible factions, in which Pacificsts always the most ferocious of the sects 
clamour for blood and iron, and Militarists, always terrified, declare that we must keep 
out of it at all costs. The conflicting moral attitude make comedy on a grand scale. 
The noblest attitude struck is that the issue is not between Haile Selassie and Benito 
Mussolini, but between supernational law represented by the League of Nations and 
predatory nationalism, Fascism, and the ambition of a would-be Napoleon. 

Our love of exalted moral attitudes responds rapturously to this. But there is a 
catch iu it. Such a case against Italy is nothing if not logical, and the complete logic 
of the situation would not only involve the excitement of sending our young men to 
drop bombs on Rome and Florence, Venice and Verona, Ravenna and Paaua where we 
spend such delighted holidays, but transfer to the League of New Zealand, Canada, 
Australia, India, Gibraltar and our South African Dominions •, in short, of all these 
territories of the British Empire which we have annexed precisely as Italy proposes 
to annex Abyssinia, 

^ “I am following your example, gentlemen”, said the Duoe when the point was 
raised. He might have added that imitation is the sincerest flattery. 

To this we have not a word to say except that if there had been a League of 
Nations when we did these things "we should of coui'se never have dreamt of doing 
them. In which case there would have been no British Empire, 

XXXI. The Vicious Circle 

So our slipping, in a mood of absent-minded abandon, into the robe 
of imperialism in the predatory, pre-League days of yore has involved 
us in a curious vicious circle. The logic of imperialism has the logic of 
League Convention by the tail, and we shall not be surprised to find 
the former eventually finish the latter by eating it up, head and tail. 
Inspite of their rather obtrusive ring of cynicism, the last words of the 
article from which a few lines have been quoted above, will bear 
reproduction — 

I suppose the Negus must fight heoause if he does not the tribes will possibly 
kill him for cowardice ; hut in the long run the bourgeois will win ; and what is 
more, the European powers must take the bourgeois side and put pressure on the 
Negus even whilst they profess to put it on IL Duce. They must willy nilly be loyal 
to their civilization, such as it is. The Italians must allow us to slaughter the Mom- 
ands, because, if we do not kill these warlike hillmen they will Mil us* And we must 
allow the Italians to slaughter the Danakils for the same reason. 
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the fray. But if it be vital and true to itself, it may be used as a 
timely lever by which the world can be lifted out of the bottomless 
pit into which it has been fast sinking, India should, therefore, beware 
how she allows her noble and still alive civilisation to act and be reac- 
ted upon by modern forces. Her cultural subjection, and her economic 
and political dependence will continue to make her a prime strain and 
stress centre in the present imperialist framework as she so long has 
been. It has been contended, and rightly so, that the subjection 
of India is a fact that has been at the bottom of much of the inter- 
national dis-equilibrium and unrest and trouble. Not only British 
Foreign policy but nearly the whole of While (and recently also of 
Yellow) policy has been conceived and framed directly or indirectly 
with reference to India. If Britain must keep her Indian possession— 
with all the power and prestige and good things of the earth which 
this possession means — then, the sheer logic of the circumstances requires 
her to acquire sanctions, military or diplomatic, whereby her possession 
can be adequately safe-guarded. And if she acquires these sanctions, 
her neighbours cannot be expected to be merely looking on. And if 
they arm, plan and manoeuvre, we cannot expect the rest of the world 
to be merely looking on. So there is, naturally, a race not only in 
armament but also in diplomacy. France or Italy or Germany or Japan 
or any other country for the matter of that can not afiord to live in 
isolation, cultural, political, or social, unconcerned and undisturbed. 

XXXV. Isolation and Imitation 

Every country claiming current value for its own distinctive civi- 
lisation and culture, should, therefore, create conditions under which 
its genius may be given a free play to evolve a Plan which, while 
realising all that is best in it, will, in the same act, make its contribu- 
tion to the general good of the greatest possible value. Such a Plan 
keeps clear of isolation which is not possible and of imitation which 
is not desirable. There is no sense or value in India making herself 
“in the image oP Soviet Eussia or Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany. 
Let hers be an original Self and Urge. Only such a Self will be of 
any value. The Indian National Congress, if it still dreams of its being 
the future Indian State, should so constitute itself, in spirit, in being 
and in becoming, that it may more and truly and vitally represent the 
Self and Genius of this ancient land. Indian Mussalmans, Christians 
and others can, without much difficulty, be fitted, along with the Hindu 
majority, into the framework of a common Indian Spirit and Purpose, 
if only the factors, external or internal, which cause, apparently more 
activity now than before, their disintegration and discord, can be coun- 
teracted. So far neither the Indian National Congress as a body nor 
the Socialist and other parties that are evolving inside or outside it, 
have bestowed *a*serious thought on the supremely vital question of what 
the distinctive nature oflthe Indian Genius may be and what Plan — com- 
prehensive Plan — should naturally grow out of a healthy functioning of 
that Genius. lu the last century, the Congress started its children's 
drill of political exercises under British Liberal drill masters. Lately, 
she has been taught some radical or socialist exercises too. But these 
exercises, though they have created a great deal of stir, health-giving 
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been. It has been contended, and rightly so, that the subjection 
of India is a fact that has been at the bottom of much of the inter- 
national dis-equilibrium and unrest and trouble. Not only British 
Foreign policy but nearly the whole of While (and recently also of 
Yellow) policy has been conceived and framed directly or indirectly 
with reference to India. If Britain must keep her Indian possessiori— 
with all the power and prestige and good things of the earth which 
this possession means— then, the sheer logic of the circumstances requires 
her to acquire sanctions, military or diplomatic, whereby her possession 
can be adequately safe-guarded. And if she acquires these sanctions, 
her neighbours cannot be expected to be merely looking on. And if 
they arm, plan and manoeuvre, we cannot expect the rest of the world 
to be merely looking on. So there is, naturally, a race not only in 
armament but also in diplomacy. France or Italy or Germany or Japan 
or any other country for the matter of that can not afiord to live in 
isolation, cultural, political, or social, unconcerned and undisturbed. 

XXXV* Isolation and Ibutation 

Every country claiming current value for its own distinctive civi- 
lisation and culture, should, therefore, create conditions under which 
its genius may be given a free play to evolve a Plan which, while 
realising all that is best in it, Will, in the same act, make its contribu- 
tion to the general good of the greatest possible value. Such a Plan 
keeps clear of isolation which is not possible and of imitation which 
is not desirable. There is no sense or value in India making herself 
“in the image oP Soviet Eussia or Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany. 
Let hers be an original Self and Urge. Only such a Self will be^ of 
any value. The Indian National Congress,^ if it still dreams of its being 
the future Indian State, should so constitute itself, in spirit, in being 
and in becoming, that it may more and truly and vitally represent the 
Self and Genius of this ancient land. Indian Mussalmans, Christians 
and others can, without much difficulty, be fitted, along with the Hindu 
majority, into the framework of a common Indian Spirit and Purpose, 
if only the factors, external or internal, which cause, apparently more 
activity now than before, their disintegration and discord, can be coun- 
teracted. So far neither the Indian National Congress as a body nor 
the Socialist and other parties that are evolving inside or outside it, 
have bestowed *a^serious thought on the supremely vital question of what 
the distinctive nature of^the Indian Genius may be and what Plan-Com- 
prehensive Plan — should naturally grow out of a healthy functioning of 
that Genius. In the last century, the Congress started its children s 
drill of political exercises under British Liberal drill masters. Lately, 
she has been taught some radical or socialist exercises too. But these 
exercises, though they have created a great deal of stir, health-giving 
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she should be prepared for an end which, one way or the other, will not 
be deemed worthy by its conscience which still sits in judgment over, 
its acts and tendencies. Its Council-entry programme will gradually 
gather momentum, and, in due course, weighted down with the policy of 
Office-acceptance, it will find itself moving irresistibly dowoThill into the 
cool, sequestered vale of sanity and sobriety strewn with the shady and 
secluded graves of many an easy-going Indian “ism’\ basking in the sun 
of official favour in its day and will possess but an antiquarian value 
and interest in the fossil wings of the museum of living history. In 
that case, as it moves farther and farther on in this course of softening 
in life and hardening in death, it will be a factor of increasingly dwindl- 
ing power index, for good or for evil, until, at the natural completion 
of the course of degradation, it will have become a cypher in the Indian 
calculus of vital probabilities. Even as that it will have, however, some 
value. Indian moderatism, though (as its critics allege) practically a 
cypher in some respects, proves, nevertheless, a sort of trump card 
sometimes in the hand of the Indian Dispensation. It can depend upon 
it that, after due protests and petitions, it will fail us not when the time 
comes for work and no more talk with respect to any scheme, good, bad 
or indifferent, that may be offered. Recently, another trump card, 
amazingly decisive in the game, has come handy. It is Indian Comma- 
nalism. Bat it is not a cypher apart from bureaucratic backing. It is 
often a factor of positive mischief. Now, the question is this — Is the 
Congress — a national institution of power and promise — going ultimately 
to be a cypher ? That will depend upon whether it is going to make 
elections and offices its main concern for the present and its sole con- 
cern ultimately. Will it permit itself to forget in the artificial heat of 
the Legislative Chamber that the Dynamo that must evolve sanctions, 
sufficient and adequate unto the purpose of Indian Swaraj, Furna or 
naturally growing into such, cannot be possibly fed and worked by the 
“energy^^ which the Council Chamber or even the Polling Booth under 
existing or proposed conditions can be expected to generate. Do you or 
do you not practically turn your back upon the door of the power 
house where the required energy must be generated to work the Dynamo ? 
If you do, the artificial heat of the Chamber will not long arrest your 
freezing into death, and transforming ultimately into mummies or dum- 
mies. Then, like some other cyphers, both here and elsewhere, you will 
count only when “on the back^^ of real numbers. 

XXXVIII. Others will Count 

But the Dynamo will still be operated by others. And these others 
will then count. Either the Left Wing of the Congress, growing in 
bulk and power, will devour the Right and the Centre, just as Indian 
Extremism grew to devour Moderatism and Liberalism. Or, as it is 
more likely, the Congress will cast off its worn-out brown bureaucratic 
skin, and continue to live and thrive as a new Thing. In either case, 
the grown Thing or the new Thing will be an essentially different Thing. 
It may discard not only the skin of present-day Congress methods but 
even the skeleton of presenttCongress ideology. This transformation has 
already set in. There is no denying it or stopping it absolutely. But 
Congress should have the vision to visualise what has been coming and 
the strength to guide and control th^ process. Because its form will ‘ 
10 
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socialist limb will, evideatly, mean a supply of ever fresb blood to 
the half-a-century old Congress Body. It will not permit the attention 
or the energy of the Congress to be diverted from an earnest grapp- 
ling with the problem of all problems — a just and equitable readjust- 
ment of the economic and social relations of the classes and masses iu 
India. Apart from such effort being constantly made, Congress politi- 
cal activity is likely to gradually degenerate into futility and impotence. 
The springs of the Congress Urge will, in that case, be less and less 
ample until they dry up altogether- On the other hand, Indian Socia- 
lism will be wise to allow itself to be hatched under the wings of 
Mother Congress. Those wings will shelter and nurse. Refusing their 
shelter, the young brood can hardly be expected to be able to weather 
the “storm” that has been blowing all the world over. 

XLT. Fibst Reason 

In the first place, there is the danger of its drifting, before its time, 
into the whirl-wind of inter-nationalism and, there, finding its existence 
as a distinct Indian entity engulfed, shattered to pieces and quite lost. 
In other words, it may find itself braving the “cosmic elements” 
without first having provided itself with timber and metal duly seasoned 
in nationalism, and with rudder and compass tested and tried in the 
same workshop. The Ottawa Pact, for instance, may be a good idea 
so far as the politically and economically equal partners of the British 
Empire are concerned. But what sense is there in a brass vessel and 
an earthen vessel making a pact to float tied together in the stream? 
India must first earn the necessary political and other sanctions, before 
she can expect to be a factor that shall tell in the international sphere. 
She now already enjoys the position of an “original” member of the 
League of Nations. But this does not avail her. Germany or' Japan 
can get out of the League or get in without much ado according as 
the one act or the other best suits her. She has sanctions for either. 
Italy is still in the League and kicking at it because she has, or beli- 
eves she has, sanctions enough to counter the League sanctions that 
may be applied against her. Soviet Russia, iu theory, is the most 
ardent apostle of Inter-nationalism to-day. But she has taken good care 
to first make her position secure and strong as a distinct national 
entity. She even refuses to muddle in others^ affairs. In the case of India, 
where this entity is only in the process of being developed, a very 
substantial part of the available energy must be spent for the distinct 
purpose of completing the process and the requisite energy should not 
be diverted from it and thrown, for example, into what is called class 
straggle. Class adjustment may be your final objective ; but you can- 
not march up to it without taking up 3^our first, second and third lines 
of movement, and consolidating each as you advance. At the same time, 
you cannot take your eyes away from the final objective ; and you 
must make sure at each point as it is reached that jmu are really 
making for the goal. So Socialistic thought and programme should not 
only be sufiered to remain in Congress Counsels, but they ' should betinvited 
and justly entertained* 

XLII. Second Reason 

In the second place, though as regards its method, the Congress 
has been accused of sometimes straying from the path of constitutiona- 
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The Congress must define its fundamental position, which should be 
reasonably broad enough to accommodate all parties that are 
open to conversion, where and to the extent necessary, by 
a reasonably comprehensive and sound common national ideology 
and plan. In this ^ sense, even the party of violence may 
be accommodated within the common national framework, provided it 
holds itself open to persuasion and conversion in the manner indicated. 
In other words, it should be the constant endeavour of the Congress 
as the common national organisation to convert all refractory factors and 
divergent tendencies to a common, dynamic national belief and action. Its 
attitude in relation^ to violence, communism, communalism, and so forth, 
should not be passive. It should seize upon them all and try to transmute 
and assimilate them all. Else, they will grow independently — and, possibly, 
as foes and not as friends of the Congress and of one another. 

And there is this last consideration. We have spoken of the Genius 
of India and the distinct, original contribution it made in the past to the 
store-house of world civilisation, and the distinct, original contribution 
it is destined to make to the civilisation and well-being of the future. 
This is no mere idle dream. If the Congress is to pass the final test, 
it must, in^ its heart of heart, dream this dream, make others dream it, 
and prepare itself and others to realise the dream. This should be its 
chief inspiration. It should share this inspiration with all the workers 
in the field. The field is as vast as it is interesting. We are all work- 
ing those of the Congress and those not of it — without making anything 
like a comprehensive and intensive survey of the field. We do not know 
the Reality^ that India is. And we have hardly a suspicion of the Powei^ 
that India is. We are still in the frog hole of ignorance and self* 
(^ception. We have, sometimes, heard the Call of the Ocean or fancied 
that we have heard it, but, in any case, we have heeded it not. We 

ourselves in the right track that shall lead -us to it. 
Ihe Congress hole has been a big hole, but still it has been a hole. Of 
late, it has been stagnating. The Congress should now be out to find 
the track leading to the Sea, And so long as the Sea is not reached, 
there will be no real, free and open commerce with the rest of the 
world. A programme to restore a vital, intensive contact with the 
Reality and Power that India has been and still is — is the supreme 
need of the hour. Will the Congress fail us in this hour of need? If it 
should, a New Spirit and a New Form will arise which will prick the 
half a century old Congress bubble into unsubstantial nothingness. If 
the Congress do not throw itself heart and soul into the kind of releas- 
ing, ^storing, reforming and reorganising work of which we have spoken, 
me chances are that, ere long, it will find itself made into a kind of new 
Jjolhi hd laddu* Or, will it prefer to be a Simla fog ? Or, both? 

XLV. Congress Official Programme 

That the shade we have laid on the above dark prognosis is not 
needlessly too thick, will appear from the observations of those who 
are in the thick of the battle.^^ Babu Rajendra Prasad has, recently, 
descnbed the official programme of the Congress in these words “The 
Congress is wedded to a constructive programme and it is two-fold. One 
1^8 the promotion of mutual good will, harmony and friendship amongst 
the people of the country, and the other is the redemption of the poverty 
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of psychic notes— -in fact, over a whole gamut. The countryside is so 
dull, so uninteresting! We so much miss, the thrills. But we do not 
propose to play on them. We reproduce the following at length from 
Mahatmaji^s “Fear Complex^^ : — 

Many workers are so frightened of village life that they fear that if they are not 
paid by some agency they will not be able to earn their living by labouring^ in villa- 
ges, especially if they are married and have a family to support. In my opinion this 
IS a demoralizing belief. No doubt, if a person goes to a village with the city menta- 
lity and wants to live in villages the city life, he will never earn enough unless he, 
like the city people, exploits the villagers. But if a _Ppi’son settles in a vill^e and 
tries to live like the villagers, he should have no difficulty in making a living “by 
the sweat of his brow”. He should have confidence that if the villagers who are 
prepared to toil all the year round in the traditional unintelligent manner can earn 
tireir living, he must also earn at least as much as the average villager. This he will 
do without displacing a single villager, for he -will go to ;a village as a producer, 
not as a parasite. 

The fact is the villagers have lost all hope. They suspect that every stranger’s 
hand is at their throats and that he goes to them only to exploit them. Divorce 
between intellect and labour has paralysed their thinking faculty. Their working hours 
they do not use to the best advantage. The worker should enter such viU^es full of 
love and hope, feeling sure that where men and women labour unintelligently and 
remain unemployed half the year round, he working- all the year round and combining 
labour with intelligence, cannot fail to win the confidence of the villagers and earn his 
livii^ honestly and well by labouring in their midst. 

‘But what about my children and their education says the candidate worker. If 
the children are to receive their education after the modern style, I can give no use- 
ful guidance. If it be deemed enough to make them healthy, sinewy, honest, intelligent 
villagers, any day able to earn their livelihood in the home of their parent’s adoption, 
they will have their all-round education under the parental roof and withal they will 
be partly earning members of the family from the moment they reach the years of 
understanding ana are able to use their hands and feet in a methodical manner. There 
is no school equal to a decent home and no teachers equal to honest virtuous parents. 
Modem high school education is a dead weight on the villagers. Their children will 
never be able te get it, and thank God they will|never miss it if they have the training 
of iffie decent home. If the village worker is not a decent man or woman, capable of 
conducting a decent borne, he or she had better not aspire after the high privilege 
and honour of becoming a village worker. 

XLVIL Sanctions for Swaraj 

Of course, the Congress must possess a virile programme — “fighting” 
as well as constructive. Fighting the elections and the bureaucracy is 
but the least part of the nght”. The kind of political education which 
the country may be given by such fight is of secondary importance apart 
from a process being carried out simultaneously which really creates, 
develops and organises its fighting power. Apart from this process, 
and not as part and parcel of this process, the so-called fight in the 
polling booth or in the Council may even produce results contrary to 
those desired. It may actually distract, dissipate and weaken. By such 
a ‘mock fight^ alone you cannot create or earn the necessary sanctions 
for Swaraj. It is like providing thrills and excitements to a constitution 
with a weak heart and poor nerves. More attention should be paid to 
the building of the heart and nerves. This is not to say that you are 
to let alone the elections. There are fighters who fight their very best 
in the Councils and only their second best elsewhere. Others fight 
equally well when and so long as there is something' like fight going 
on ; but they cannot breathe their full anywhere behind the ‘front^, 
where reserves and supplies are stocked and developed, and where 
plans and preparations are made andlperfected. For such of them we must 
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a ‘mock fight^ alone you cannot create or earn the necessary sanctions 
for Swaraj. It is like providing thrills and excitements to a constitution 
with a weak heart and poor nerves. More attention should be paid to 
the building of the heart and nerves. This is not to say that you are 
to let alone the elections. There are fighters who fight their very best 
in the Councils and only their second best elsewhere. Others fight 
equally well when and so long as there is something* like fight going 
on ; but they cannot breathe their full anywhere behind the ‘front', 
where reserves and supplies are stocked and developed, and where 
plans and preparations are made andiperfected. For such of them we must 
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ever-active heart-toucli and soul-fcoaoh all round, before the process was 
disturbed and counteracted by some of the discordant modern factors, 
A Brahmin and a Chandala would not then usually mix in the sense 
we are now mixing in railway oars or even in restaurants. But both 
formed — in consciousness, feeling and action — members of one family , 
They shared their joys, and sorrows, and were united in life and death. 

One would not eat his meal allowing the other to stint or starve 

himself. One could not suffer without the other caring for him and 
looking after him. This is heart-touch. The touch of this touchstone had 
almost transmuted into gold the base metal of so-called untouchability in 
Bengal. We have lost the touchstone and are now throwing out the gold. 
In exchange for what ? Let Dr. Ambedkar answer, if he will. Almost the 
same remarks will apply to the Hindu and his Moslem brother. 

It is true that some sort of disturbance in the old, “happy’^ order 
was inevitable in any case under the action of the modern ferment 
which has stressed the rights more than the duties of every individual, 
group or community. We have now tasted the fruit of the forbidden 
tree and are smarting under a sense of injustice done to us ; but the 
sense of injustice done hy ns has been comfortably kept in abeyance. 

In other words, we are not just as keen on what we owe to others as 

on what others owe to us. There has been too much ignorance and 
too much injustice for the old order to remain a permanent framework 
for adjustment. Still the old brand of cement that held together even 
“so much ignorance and injustice” in concord and peace was good. 
We are not sure that the new foreign brand will be better or even 
equally good when both ignorance and injustice are supposed to have 
been considerably lessened. As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
ignorance and injustice is sure to remain over after any deal in any 
case- An ethics of duty and service and not one of right and barter 
should prove our last solvent. 

XLIX. The Four Fold Programme 

At the end of the General Introduction — in which we have, for 
reasons which need not here be set forth, mainly dealt in “pious 
generalities^^ — we can hardly undertake anything like a charting of a 
definite programme for our public bodies to follow. As to the general 
lines again, we may just conclude our remarks by saying that such a 
programme must be four-fold to cope with the actual reality and to be 
effective as a lead to what we aspire to make it. The four parts of 
the Plan are inter-dependent, and so, must be worked together. First, 
the^ Political Part. Politics is a modern obsession ; still it is essential. 
It is essential even in the teeth of the dictum that a subject nation has 
no politics. It must learn to swim in political waters, placid or troubled, 
by actually being in them. Part of the political work will consist of 
election and Council work. But only the least part of it. The more 
vital part will consist of a ceaseless endeavour being made to teach the 
masses and classes to be self-reliant and to manage their own affairs 
as far as possible without let or hindrance ; to promote a community 
of interests and a co-ordination of efforts ; and by their combined 
pressure make the British people render unto us what is our just due. 
Not only what is called political consciousness, but also political 
ll 
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Sir N. Okoksy wanted insertion of Dominion Status in the preamble of the Act. 

Rai Bahadur Matkra Prasad Mekrotra said that the proposed scheme taken as a 
whole was very unsatisfactory and it was hedged in by numerous safeguards and 
reservations directed definitely against Indian interests making the position of legisla- 
tures iUusory and shadowy. The future railway authority would be under the 
Governor-General and popular Ministers would nave no voice in the matter. The 
scheme proposed was dictatorship and not self-government. He had not concluded 
when the House adjourned. 

14th. FEBRUARY The Coimoil of State to-day rejected Lala Ramsaran Das^s 
motion of not accepting the proposed constitutional reforms, hy 36 against 10 votes, 
and accepted by 32 to 14 votes Mr. Yamin Khan's motion, which would give a fair 
trial to the new reforms. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna's amendment for modifications of the J. P. C. proposals was 
negatived without division. - 

The fii’st part of Mr. Okaxnafar Alt's motion accepting the Communal Award, until 
a substitute was found was passed by 31 to 13 votes, whilst the other two parts of his 
amendments as regards the unsatisfactory character of the provincial scheme and the 
unacceptahility of the Federal Scheme were rejected by 34 to 9 tind 34 to 10 votes 
respectively. The three parts of his amendments like that of Mr. Jinnah’s in the 
Assembly were voted on separately. 

Mr. Chari then moved his amendment which ran into three clauses and on which 
debate was held separately according to the President’s previous ruling. 

The first clause stated that the council was opposed to the separation of Burma. 

The second clause regretted that the council’s recommendations made in the resolu- 
tion of August 15 last regarding free entry of Indians into Burma and safeguards for 
Indians, Indian shipping and Indian companies on the same fooling as British subjects 
and companies after sepai’ation has been ignored. 

^ The third clause objected to the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary com- 
mittee regai'ding the Governor-General’s special responsibility as regards taritfs on 
Brnmese goods, and the powers given to tlie Secretary of State to fix duties on goods 
imported and exported to and from India and Burma. 

All the clauses were separately voted upon. The first clause was lost witlxout a 
division and the second and the third were lost by 25 to 11 and 36 to 10 respectively. 

to, Yamin Kh an's motion for working the new reforms and Mr. Ghaznafar Alikhan’s 
motion for accepting the Communal Awai’d were then put to the vote together as a 
substantive motion and carried without a division. The House then adiourned till 
the 16th. 

Exemption of Co-op, Sugar Factories 

16th. FEBRUARY ’.--Rai Bahadur Mathuraprosod Mehroira to-day moved his 
resolution urging exemption of tho sugar factories established on co-operative lines from 
excise duty. The mover stressed that as tire co-operative sugar factories stood to better 
conditions of the agriculturists engaged in cane cultivation hy giving them a better price 
and advancing loans to them without interest for developing tho cultivation of cane, it 
was highly desirable to give some assistance to those factories. That would promote the 
co-operative movement in the country and benefit the agricultaal masses. 

Mr. F. G. V. Gounder and Liwan Bahadur Qhetty supported the motion, 

Mr Tallents, replying, said that the revenue involved in the proposal was iuconsi- 
derabPe, but the principle underlying was of great importance. Co-o])erative factories 
were receiving sufficient protection as other factories and as tliey were meant for mu- 
tual benefit and not for profit, they should not get this special concession, as in that 
case^ they might come in competition with other factories and give them cause for 
legitimate grievances. 

On the Home Secretai'y’s assurance that the representations received in this 
gDMection through local Governments would be considered by the Government, Rai 
B^adur Mathra rrosad Meln-otra withdrew the resolution. The House then adjoiumed 
till the 18th. 

Indian Naturalization Act Amend. Bill 

FEBRUARY Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Ihiilw^ays, pre- 
sented the railway budget after which on the motion of M. G. Hallett, Home 
Secretary, the Bill amending the Indian Naturalization Act as passed hy the Assembly 
was passed, . 
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and said that something should be done to see that the agents of railways were more 
amenable to public criticisms. 

Mr, E, Miller congratulated Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Gutlnie Russel on the 
financial result of the railways. Referring to tariffs, while he welcomed the forth- 
coming* review of the classification of goods, he was concerned at the delay regarding 
the simplification of tariff. He wanted the non-official opinion of commerce and trade 
to be consulted in this matter and -asked whetiier this would be done before the final 
report of the special committee was presented to the Government or after that. As 
regards the manipulation of railway freights in competition with carriage of goods by 
sea between Indian ports, Mr. Miller said that it was not only unfair but financially 
unsound, as it struct at the very lifeblood of ports which depended for their very 
existence upon the seaborne trade. Referring to the rail-road competition, Mr. Miller 
welcomed the recent efforts at co-ordination. He said that where roads existed which 
ran parallel to the railway these would have to be maintained up to a standard to 
carry motor transport and missing links should be joined up. Without these arterial 
roads it would he impossible to develop feeder roads to link up interior towns and 
villages with tlie railway. All railways should welcome the decision of the Transpoii: 
Advisory Council which would bring increased freight to the railway system. In 
future, however, the construction of roads should not be carried out parallel with the 
railway lines except for short distances through towns and villages where necessary 
to connect up with railway stations. Similarly, new railway lines should not be 
constructed parallel to the existing roads. Here, Mr. Miller pointed out the necessity 
of a Ministry of Communications with a view to ensuring co-ordination. Alluding to 
the expenditure on the rolling stock, Mr. Miller considered it was too small. He 
regarded third class passengers as the most paying of travellers and wanted a scheme 
for the modernization of the rolling stock spread over a period of years. As for the 
ticketless traveller,^ Mr. Miller considered that action was urgent and suggested an 
amendment of section 113 of the Railways Act in the current session, imposing a 
deterrent penalty. Concluding, Mr. Miller paid a tribute to Sir Joseph Bhore for his 
broad vision and hoped that he would hold a farther important office in another part 
of the empii’e. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Das hoped that a Ministry of Transport would be 
established as early as possible. He criticised the restoration of the salary cut even 
in rmlw^s which were a commercial proposition and which were yet running at a 
deficit. ^ He pointed out that if the salary cut had not been restored and the loss on 
strategic lines borne by the Army department the Railway Budget would have been 
balanced._ It was not merely a matter of sentiment or accounting but a matter of 
commercial necessity if the railways were to be run on a business proposition. Pro- 
ceeding, Rai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Das saidj that there should be no necessity of 
wagon construction for another year. As, however, construction had been sanctioned, 
he urged the authorities to see how far the carriage manufacturing industry in the 
country had benefitted by this new programme. He welcomed the reduction in coal 
s;u*charge but wished that this concession had been given an immediate effect. As 
regards the Muslim representation, the speaker complained that a bigger percen^ge had 
been given to them than the proportion allowed. (Several Muslim members interrupted 
but the President asked the speaker to proceed with his speech.) Concluding, Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ramsarau Das said that if tlie railways revised their policy of vending 
on railway stations they should not ignore the claims of those individual vendors who 
had been rendering service to the public for scores of years. 

Sardar Bata tiingh criticized the attempt that the railways in order to meet and 
remove road competition raised motor service into a monopoly. This was detrimental to 
the public interest. As regards tlie rolling stock, he did not see why railway workshops 
after nearly 100 years’ experience should not produce all the requirements within the 
country itself. As they adopted the policy of standardization, this was much easier and 
such a course would be of great benefit for removing unemployment. Concluding, 
Sardar Buta Singh urged for greater co-operation among the railways and the local 
administrations to meet the traffic requirement. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jag dish Prasad thought that the restoration of the salai'v cut 
was premature and unjustified. As regards the project on Kumaun railways he hoped 
that the Railway Board would take up the project at the early date. He complained 
of overcrowding in second class compartments and suggested certain improvements, 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Ba?ierjee related at length the gievances of the third class 
travelling public and. said': H know these will fall on deaf ears because the present 
railway aaministration in India is too wooden and too rotten from top to bottom, 
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and said that something should be done to see that the agents of railways were more 
amenable to public criticisms. 

Mr, K Miller congratulated Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Gutluie Russel on the 
financial result of the railways. Referring to tariffs, while he welcomed the forth-' 
coming review of the classification of goods, he was concerned at the delay regarding 
the simplification of tariff. He wanted the non-official opinion of commerce and trade 
to be consulted in this matter and -asked whetiier this would be done before the final 
report of the special committee was presented to the Government or after that. As 
regards the manipulation of railway freights in competition wdth carriage of goods by 
sea between Indian ports, Mr. Miller said that it was not only unfair but financially 
unsound, as it struck at the very lifeblood of ports which depended for their very 
existence upon the seaborne trade. Referring to the rail-road competition, ^ Mi‘. Miller 
welcomed the recent efforts at co-ordination. He said that where roads existed which 
ran parallel to the railway these would have to be maintained up to a standard to 
carry motor transport and missing links should be joined up. Without these arterial 
roads it would be impossible to develop feeder roads to link up interior towns and 
villages with tlie railway. All railways should welcome the decision of the Transpoi't 
Advisory Council which would bring increased freight to the railway system. In 
future, however, the construction of roads should not be carried out parallel with the 
railway lines except for short distances through towns and villages where necessary 
to connect up with railway stations. Similarly, new railway lines should not be 
constructed parallel to the existing roads. Here, Mr. Miller pointed out the necessity 
of a Ministry of Communications with a view to ensuring co-ordination. Alluding to 
the expenditure on the rolling stock, Mr. Miller considered it was too small. He 
regarded third class passengers as the most paying of travellers and wanted a scheme 
for the modernization of the rolling stock spread over a period of years. As for the 
ticketless traveller,^ Mr. Miller considered that action was urgent and suggested an 
amendment of section 113 of the Railways Act in the current session, imposing a 
deterrent penalty. Concluding, Mr. Miller paid a tribute to Sir Joseph Bhore for his 
hroad vision and hoped that he would hold a further important office in another part 
of the empii’e. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das hoped that a Ministry of Transport would be 
established as early as possible. He criticised the restoration of the salary cut even 
in railw^s which were a commercial proposition and which were yet running at a 
deficit. ^ He pointed out that if the salary cut had not been restored and the loss on 
strategic lines borne by the Army department the Railway Budget would have been 
balanced.^ It was not merely a matter of sentiment or accounting but a matter of 
commercial necessity if the railways were to be run on a business proposition. Pro- 
ceeding, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said^ that there should be no necessity of 
wagon construction for another year. As, however, cotistriiction had been sanctioned, 
he urged the authorities to see how far the carriage manufacturing industry in the 
country had benefitted by this new programme. He welcomed the reduction in coal 
surcharge but wished that this concession had been given an immediate effect. As 
regards the Muslim representation, the speaker comp^laiiied that a bigger percentage had 
been given to them than the proportion allowed. (Several Muslim members interrupted 
but the President asked the speaker to proceed with his speech.) Concluding, Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that if tlie railways revised their policy of vending 
on railway stations they should not ignore the claims of those individual vendors who 
had been rendering service to the public for scores of years. 

Sardar Buta iSingk criticized the attempt that the railways in order to meet and 
remove road competition raised motor service into a monopoly. This was detrimental to 
the public interest. As regards tlie rolling stock, he did not see why railway workshops 
after nearly 1(X) years’ experience should not produce all the requirements within the 
country itself. As they adopted the policy of standardization, this was much easier and 
such a course would he of great benefit for removing unemployment. Concluding, 
Sardar Buta Singh urged for greater co-operation among the railways and the local 
administrations to meet the traffic requirement. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad thought that the restoration of the salai’v cut 
was premature and unjustified. As regards the project on ELumaun railways he hoped 
that the Railway Board would take up the project at the early date. He complained 
of overcrowding in second class compartments and suggested certain improvements, 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Batierjee related at length the gievances of the third class 
travelling public and said-: H know these will fall on deaf ears because the present 
railway administration in India is too wooden and too rotten from top to bottomf 
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given effect to. Then, again, there was the Skeen Committee’s recommendation that 50 
per cent, of Jndia’s Army was to be Indianised in 20 years ? Daring the war India was 
left ont 15,000 British soldiers. Now, in peace time, could they not arrange to reduce 
the strength from 60,000 to 30,000 ? This was his specific request. 

^ Mr. Hoasain Imam said that Government as well as the people were powerless 
with regard to the cost of defence and the strength of British soldiers in India, as 
these questions were determined by the War Office and the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. The army in India was used only for Imperial purposes, and an indepen- 
dent judge would never hold that the present strength was maintained in the interests 
of India. India was not in a position to dictate the nature of duty which the Indian army 
was to perform. The least she could urge was that the British Army be substantially 
replaced by Indian army. The speaker complained that at present recruitment was confined 
to the northwest corner of India. If the present ratio of two to one was altered, there 
would be a great saving in the army budget. He urged the Government to make a 
representation to His Majesty’s Government that India was unable to bear the burden 
any longer. He disfavoured the idea that Indian armies should remain in Burma 
when Burma was separated from India. 

The V 07 nmander-in-‘Chief spoke for half an hour opposing the resolution. He said 
that it was not in the power of the Government of India to recommend to His 
Majesty’s Government that either the rate of Indianisation be increased or the propor- 
tion of British soldiers to Indian soldiers be reduced. 


Proceeding, His Excellency referring to the argument that the air force could be 
strengtheued to reduce the land forces said that other nations had practically retained 
the same force of ground troops as they did before the War. And-, other*, nations were 
in a much graver danger of war in the air than India. 

Mr. Hosain /worn had referred to the bogey that the scale of India’s army was 
dictated by His Majesty’s Government especially by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Mr. Imam asked whether the report of the Export Committee on which the 
recent decision was taken would be published. 

The C om milder -in- Okie f : No, I can’t do that any more than 1 can publish the 
report of the Rawlinson Committee. Both are confidential. In fact the Indian mem- 
bers of the Government in 1922 wanted that the report not to be published. 

Eai Bahadur Mehrotra briefly replied and the resolution was rejected by 26 votes 
to 15. 


Peevention of Foeeiqn Rioe Import 

FEBRUARY The Council of State carried without division the resolution 
of Mr. Narayanaswami Ghetty urging Government to take immediate, steps to prevent 
the import of foreign rice into this country and adopt other substantial measures to 
^prove the present low prices of rice with a view to alleviate the lot of agriculturists. 
The amendment of Syed Hossain definitely suggesting the imposition of a prohibi- 

rive iinport duty was rejected by 28 against 11 votes. Several members including a few 
from Madras either voted against it or remained neutral. 


General Discussion of Budqet 

2nd. MARCH :~The galleries were well occupied to hear the general discussion 
of the budget to-day. 

Sir Phiroza Sethna said that he had received telegrams from the commercial 
communities of Bombay and Calcutta welcoming Sir James Grigg’s first budget as a 
very favourable one. He, therefore, discounted the press opinions on the budget. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna suggested that tlie new Finance Member should take up the question 
of fixing the rate of exchange at a figure which would prove to be of interest to the 
ta^ayer as well as the agriculturists. _ Whatever motives might be attributed to the 
allotment of one crore of rupees for village uplift, it was a welcome decision and the 
speaker hoped that the figure would increase annually (hear, hear). Discussing the 
surcharge aud income tax, Sir P. Sethna wished the reduction of the surcharge had 
been half instead of one-third and as regards the salary cut he wished it had been 2 
and a half per cent this year with a definite promise of complete removal next year. 
Incidentally, he referred to the interest on Government Paper and said that 3 and a 
half per cent, was popular and should remain so on irredeemable scrips. Several ■•^chari- 
table organisations, including the Indian Research Fund Association, had invested 
their money in these papers and he hoped this rate would not be reduced. Generally 
speaking, the income tax and super-tax were higher in India than in any other oouu- 
ti’y, except porhai)S England, and this was the testimony of several life insurance com- 
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given effect to. Then, again, there was the Skeen Committee’s recommendation that 50 
per cent, of -.India’s Army was to be Indianised in 20 years ? Daring the war I^ndia was 
left oat 15,000 British soldiers. Now, in peace time, could they not arrange to reduce 
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to the northwest corner of India. If the present ratio of two to one was altered, there 
would be a great saving in the army budget. He urged the Government to make a 
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any longer. He disfavoured the idea that Indian armies should remain in Burma 
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the import of foreign rice into this country and adopt other substantial measures to 
improve the present low prices of rioe with a view to alleviate the lot of agriculturists. 
The amendment of Syed Hossain Imam definitely suggesting the imposition of a prohibi- 
tive import duty was rejected by 28 against 11 votes. Several members including a few 
from Madras either voted against it or remained neutral. 

General Discussion of Budget 

2nd. MARCH ; — ^The galleries were well occupiod to hear the general discussion 
of the budget to-day. 

Sir Phiroza Sethna said that he had received telegrams from the commercial 
communities of Bombay and Calcutta welcoming Sir James Grigg’s first budget as a 
very favourable one. He, therefore, discounted the press opinions on the budget. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna suggested that the new Finance Member should take up the question 
of fixing the rate of exchange at a figure which would prove^ to he of mterest to the 
taxpayer as well as the agriculturists. Whatever motives might be attributed to the 
allotment of one crore of rupees for village uplift, it was a welcome decision and the 
speaker hoped that the figure would increase annually (hear, hear). Discussing the 
surcharge aud income tax, Sir P. Sethna wished the reduction of the surcharge had 
been half instead of one-third and as regards the salary cut he wished it had been 2 
and a half per cent this year with a definite promise of complete removal next year. 
Incidentally, he referred to the interest on Government Paper and. said that 3 and a 
half per cent, was popular and should remain so on irredeemable scrips. Several '^chari- 
table organisations, including the Indian Research Fund Association, had invested 
their money in these papers and he hoped this rate_ would not be reduced. Generally 
speaking, the income tax and super-tax were higher in India than in any other ooun- 
ti’y, except peihai)S England, and this was the testimony of several life insurance com- 
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non-official committee of botli the Houses. As regards the money to be spent on broad- 
casting, he ashed whether the broadcasting programme would be' for the benefit of the 
rich, or the poor. If for the rich he would oppose it. Similarly the salarly cuts should 
have been restored in tiie case of the poorly paid officials. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bamsarandas said that on the whole it was a disappointing 
budget. It was proposed to give the much needed succour to the agriculturists, but the 
greatest factor which worked against them, namely, the 1-6 ratio remained unaltered. 
He wanted a thorough overhauling of salaries of superior services. 

The Commander-in-Chief intervened by a brief speech regarding the military ex- 
penditure. He was surprised at the non-official members saying that the military bud- 
get instead of decreasing had slightly increased. Sir Philip Ohetwode said : “To such 
members I have to say that we have never concealed for a moment the fact that 
during the last three or four years we had a forced budget, a budget to meet emer- 
gency and we were then enahied by a fall in commodity prices. Now there is some 
rise in commodity prices, and naturally it affects the budget. India is fortunate in that 
she is the only country where the military budget has not gone up anything by two 
to five times what it was before the War. On the contrary we have made permanent 
reductions. The budgets during the last few years were made not only to meet emer- 
gency crisis, but also as genuine attempts to reduce cost. In fact in regard to repairs 
to buildings and stores and ordinances, we-kept things at a dangerous level.” 

Srifut H, P, Bania said that his province was in difficulties due to uufair treat- 
ment by the Central Government. While Assam was made to pay heavily to the 
Central Government under the Meston Award and for the defence of the Frontier^ it 
lost revenues from its best sources of revenue, namely, excise duty on petrol ane oil 

Mr. P. C. Tallents^ Finance Secretary, in the absence of Sir James Grigg wound 
up the debate. He expressed cordial ^^mpathy with the members for their want of 
time in studying the budget papers. He pronused to keep in mind their complaint 
in future years in fixing the date. Regarding the allocation of one orore for village 
uplift work, the speaker said the Government’s idea was to examine every scheme that 
might be submitted by provincial Governments and so he assured the Council there 
was no prospect of money being wasted. The Council adjourned till 7th. March. 

PnOTECTION XO WHEA.T GrOWEHS 

7ih. MARCH:— Three noii-official resolutions, and one Bill were on the order paper 
when the Council of State reassembled after five days’ recess. 

Mr. Yamin Khan moved the first resolution recommending continuance of protec- 
tion to wheat growers by (a) extending the period of import duty on foreign wheat 
and (b) reducing the railway freight on wheat from U. P. and the Punjab to the ports 
of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. Ho said that unless the prices of wheat were kept 
high, the prices of other commodities would fall, thus causing further hardship on the 
producers. 

Sir Outhrie Russell said that the Government realised the very great importance 
of cheap railway freight to wheat and other food grainSj not only for the agnonltural 
population but for the country at large, but the resolution as it stood suggested pro- 
tection being given by reduction in the freight charges on wheat. Sir Gnturie Russell 
continuing said that he did not imply that the railways were always averse to rate 
reduction. They were prepared to make" reduction if by so doing they could increase the 
traffic. He, therefore, advised Mr. Tamin Khan to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Yamin Khan replying to the debate said that in view of the promise of Mr, 
Stuart to make an announcement regarding the first part of the resoluton at an 
eai’ly date and since the second part of the resolution was merely a corollary to the 
first part, he wanted to withdraw the resolution. 

The opposition members, however, opposed the withdrawal. 

The President thereupon announced that ho in exercise of his discretionary powers, 
he would split the resolution in two' parts. He put to the House the first part relating to 
the extention of the Wheat Imports Duty Act. The Government supported the mem- 
bers who insisted on division whicirresulted in the motion being passed by 34 votes to 
nil. Four members remained neutral, when the second part of the resolution relating to 
reduction of freight was put to vote. Government opposed it. The House again divided, 
and the motion was defeated by 21 votes against 8. 

Indian Mercantile Marine 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad moved the next -resolution recommending 
to the Governor-General to take suitable steps to build up an Indian mercantile marine 
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non-official committee of botli the Houses. As regards the money to be spent on broad- 
casting, he asked whether the broadcasting programme would be for the benefit of the 
rich, or the poor. If for the rich he would oppose it. Similai’ly the salarly outs should 
have been restored in ihe case of the poorly paid officials. 

Bat Bahadur Lala Bamsarandas said that on the whole it was a disappointing 
budget. It was proposed to give the much needed succour to the agriculturists, but the 
greatest factor wliicn worked against them, namely, the 1-6 ratio remained unaltered. 
He wanted a thorough overhaming of salaries of superior services. 

The Commander-in-Chief intervened by a brief speech regarding the military ex- 
penditure. He was surprised at the non-official members saying that the military bud- 
get instead of decreasing had slightly increased. Sir Philip Ohetwode said : “To such 
members I have to say that we have never concealed for a moment the fact that 
during the last three or four years we had a forced budget, a budget to meet emer- 
gency and we were then enabled by a fall in commodity prices. ^ Now there is some 
rise in commodity prices, and naturally it affects the budget. India is fortunate in that 
she is the only country where the military budget has not gone up anything by two 
to five times what it was before the War. On the contrary we Have made permanent 
reductions. The budgets during the last few years were made not only to meet emer- 
gency crisis, but also as genuine attempts to reduce cost. In fact in regard to repairs 
to buildings and stores and ordinances, we-kept things at a dangerous level.” 

Srifut H, P, Barua said that his province was in difficulties due to unfair treat- 
ment by the Central Government. While Assam was made to pay heavily to the 
Central Government under the Meston Award and for the defence of the Frontier^ it 
lost revenues from its best sources of revenue, namely, excise duty on petrol ane oil 

Mr. P. C, Tallents^ Finance Secretary, in the absence of Sir James Grigg wound 
up the debate. He expressed cordial ^'mpathy with the members for their want of 
time in studying the budget papers. He proimsed to keep in mind their complaint 
in future years in fixing the date. Regarding the allocation of one orore for village 
uplift work, the speaker said the Government’s idea was to examine every scheme that 
might he submitted by provincial Governments and so he assured the Council there 
was no prospect of money being wasted. The Council adjourned till 7th. March. 

Peotecxiox to Wheat Growehs 

7ih. MARCH:— Three non-official resolutions, and one Bill were on the order paper 
when the Council of State reassembled after five days’ recess. 

Mr. Yamin Khan moved the first resolution recommending continuance of protec- 
tion to wheat growers by (a) extending the period of import duty on foreign wheat 
and (h) reducing the railway freight on wheat from U. P. and the Punjab to the ports 
of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. He said that unless the prices of wheat were kept 
high, the prices of other commodities would fall, thus causing further hardship on the 
producers. 

Sir Guthrie Bussell said that the Government realised the very great importance 
of cheap railway freight to wheat and other food grainSj not only for the agnonltural 
population but for the country at large, but the resolution as it stood suggested pro- 
tection being given by reduction in the freight charges on wheat. Sir Guthrie Russell 
continuing said that he did not imply that tlie railways were always averse to rate 
reduction. They were prepared to make reduction if by so doing they could increase the 
traffic. He, therefore, advised Mr. Yamin Khan to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Yamin Khan replying to the debate said that in view of the promise of Mr, 
Stuart to make an announcement regarding the first part of the resoluton at an 
eai'ly date and since the second part of the resolution was merely a corollary to the 
first part, he wanted to withdraw the resolution. 

The opposition members, however, opposed the withdrawal. 

The President thereupon announced that he in exercise of his discretionary powers, 
he would split the resolution in two' parts. He put to the House the first part relating to 
the extention of the Wheat Import;. Duty Act. The Government supported the mem- 
bers who insisted on division whicirresulted in the motion being passed by 34 votes to 
nil. Four members remained neutral, when the second part of the resolution relating to 
reduction of freight was put to vote. Government opposed it. The House again divided, 
and the motion was defeated by 21 votes against 8. 

Indian Mercantile Marine 

Bai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad moved the next • resolution recommending 
to the Governor-General to take suitable steps to build up an Indian mercantile marine 
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and reduction of marriage expenses. But Sir Phiroze did not agree witli tlie mover of 
the resolution that the development of cottage industries, a five year plan of economic 
reconstruction and establishment of industries could be undertaken on an extensive 
scale by the Central Government. These should be undertaken more by provincial 
governments. But funds were not easily available. The mover had suggested the 
raising of loans. But the taxpayer had to pay interest on loans. 

Aligarh University Act Amend. Bill 

14th. MARCH; — In the Council of State to-day, Sir Fas H Hosain introduced 
the Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act whereby the post of Pro-Yice- 
Chancellor shall be permissive, and not obligatory. By this’ arrangement it will be 
possible for the post of Pro-Yioe-Chancellor to be* fillea at a time when the Univer- 
sity considers such action to be desirable, but the University will not be compelled 
(as how) to fill the post at a time when the Pro-Yiee-Chancellor does not appear to 
be required. 

Saiyid Moslems in Ar^my 


Raja Gkasnafar Khan moved a resolution, urging the removal of the 
restrictions which had been placed on the enlistment "of the Saiyid Community. 
Raja Qhaznafarali Khan said that lie was not asking for any favours to be 
shown to^ the Saiyids in the Army, but demanded that the restrictions of disqualifica- 
tions against them should be removed. He pointed out there should be a soldier’s 
board in every district in the Punjab and various Muslim organisations had passed 
r^olutions to this effect. As for the restrictions, the speaker said that the Army 
Be partment issued in 1924 a confidential circular to the recruiting officer of Rawalpindi 
that the Saiyids should no longer be recruited under the head “Punjab Mussalmans”. 

The Gommender-in-Chief said that Raja Ghaznafar’s enlistment of the Saiyids had 
no relation to facts for there had been no restrictions placed on their enlistment by 
the Army Headqua^ers. The general policy regarding recruitment was to prescribe 
an area in which Punjab Muslims were recruited for any one particular unit but 
there was no restrictions whatsoever as to any particular class. The discretion as to 
the sub-classes was left to the Commanding Officers who were free to decide whom 
^ey should recruit. ^ The units naturally selected recruits from those sub-classes which 
had done their best in tlie past. Every sub-class had thus an opportunity to prove 
its worth as any other. The number of the sub-classes depended on how far thev 
proved ^emselves desirable from the point of \dew of unit control. Concluding Sir 
Philip Che^ode said that if Raja Ghaznafar would send him any letter issued from 
the Army Headquarters directly giving his orders that this particular class of Saiyids 
should be restricted m enlistment he would see that the officer who issued it was 
adequately dealt with. 

Raja Ghaznafar withdrew the resolution and hoped that, as militarv officers gene- 
rally did not read newspapers, their attention should be di’awn by the Army Head- 
quarters to the Commander-in- Chief’s statement that there \vas no restriction to the 
recruitment of the Saiyids. 

Khbwra Salt Range 


IStli. march -Resummg the discussion on his resolution moved on March 13 
^gmg a Committee of Enquiry into the damage caused by Khewra Salt Range in the 
Punjab to the neighbouring lands and the villages, Raja Ghaznafar Ali 
stressed the <^mage done to _ the neighbouring lands through sanitation 
of a veiw ^eat affected area extending about 50 miles. People living there were 
extremely loyal to the Government and desisted from starting undesirable agitation 
despite unspeakable hardships. Although a greater amount of damage could not be 
attributed di^otly to the working of the Khewra Salt mines, still it was the moral 
duty of the Government of India, who collected over fifty lakhs annually from this 
source, to make a substantial contribution to improve the area. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali conctuded stressing the need for appointing at least an official 
committee, presided over by the Finance Member. 

Ai. ^ Tallents^ opposed the resolution as the Government did not admit that 
the damage in the neighbourhood of Khewra was due to the wav in which the salt 
mines were worked. There was no cultivable land within about one and half miles of 

Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue Department had stated 
he had received no complaint from the villagers. Mr. Tallents referred to the dis- 
cussions held on the subject since 1926, and pointed out how in one of them Baja 

X?! Gaznafar Ali had 

mentioned, also did not think that the working of the mines could produce sanitation 
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resolutions to this effect. As for the restrictions, the speaker said that the Army 
Department issued in 1924 a confidential circular to the recruiting officer of Rawalpindi 
that the Saiyids should no longer be recruited under the head ‘‘Punjab Mussalmans”. 

The Gommender-in-Chief said that Raja Ghaznafar’s enlistment of the Saiyids had 
no relation to facts for there had been no restrictions placed on their enlistment by 
the Army Headqua^ers. The general policy regarding recruitment was to prescribe 
an area in which Punjab Muslims were recruited for any one particular unit but 
there was no restrictions whatsoever as to any particular class. The clisoretion as to 
the sub-classes was left to the Commanding Officers who were free to decide whom 
they should recruit. ^ The units naturally selected recruits from those sub-classes which 
had done their best in tlie past. Every sub-class had thus an opportunity to prove 
its worth as aiiy other. The number of the sub-classes depended on how far thev 
proved ^emselves desirable from the point of \new of unit control. Concluding Sir 
Philip Chewode said that if Raja Ghaznafar would send him any letter issued from 
the Army Headquarters directly giving his orders that this particular class of Saiyids 
should be restricted m enlistment he would see that the officer who issued it was 
adequately dealt with. 

Raja Ghaznafar withdrew the resolution and hoped that, as militarv officers gene- 
rally did not rejid newspapers, their attention should be drawn by tKe Army Head- 
quarters to the Con^ander-iu- Chief’s statement that there w^as no restriction to the 
recruitment of the Saiyids. 

Khbwra Salt Range 


IStli. march Resummg the discussion on his resolution moved on March 13 
^ging a Committee of Enquiry into the damage caused by Khewra Salt Range in the 
Punjab to the neighboupg lands and the villages, Raja Ghaznafar Ali 
stressed the (^mage done to _ the neighbouring lands through sanitation 
of a veiw i^eat affected area extending about 50 miles. People living there were 
extrepaely loyal to the Government and desisted from starting undesirable agitation 
despite imspeakable hardships. Although a greater amount of damage could not be 
attributed directly to the worbng of the Khewra Salt mines, still it was the moral 
duty of the Government of India, who collected over fifty lakhs annually from this 
source, to make a substantial contribution to improve the area. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali conctuded stressing the need for appointing at least an official 
committee, presided over by the Finance Member. 

Mr. P a, Tallents opposed the resolution as the Government did not admit ihat 
tne damage in the neighbourhood of Khewra was due to the wav in which the salt 
mines were worked. There was no cultivable land within about one and half miles of 
1 ^6 Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue Department had stated 

lie had received no complaint from the villagers. Mr. Tallents referred to the dis- 
cussions held on the subject since 1926, and pointed out how in one of them Raja 

X *ayne, whom Eaja Gaznafai' Ali had 

mentioned, also did not think that the working of the mines could produce sanitation 
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Mr. P. N, Sapm moved an amendment that the matter be brought forward after 
the publication of the TariJT Board report on glass industry of India. He added that, 
though the report was submitted in 1932, it had not been published so far, with the 
result that the industry was suffering by reason of Japanese competition. g 

Mr. Mitehell said that the report was still under the careful consideration of the 
Government and would be published as soon as possible. 

Mr. Sapru withdrew the amendment and Mr. Mitchell’s original resolution was 
adopted. 

Uneiiployed Relief 

Mr. Mitchell moved another resolution ur^g non-ratification of the draft conven- 
tion ensuring benefit or allowances to the involuntarily unemployed and also urging 
non-acceptance of the recommendations concerning unemployment insurance and 
various other forms of relief for the unemployed adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its eighteenth session. 

Mr. Sapru moved an amendment, urging the -Government to take such steps, legi- 
slative or otherwise, for the relief of the unemployed as would lead to a ratification 
of the draft convention and acceptance of the recommendations as soon as practicable. 
He emphasised that such legislation was long overdue and that at least a modest 
beginning in the protected organised industries should be made by introducing the 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Mitchell^ replying, contended tliat the conditions at present in India would not 
justify ratification of the Convention. It would be impossible for the Government to 
create such industrial conditions as would make it easier for the introduction of 
unemployment relief schemes, but if those were created by the industries themselves 
then the Government would consider the possibility of taking suitable action. 

Mr. Sapru’s amendment was r^‘ected by 26 votes to 8 and Mi\ MitohelPs resolution 
was adopted without a division. The Council then adjourned. 

Tabiff & Tea Cess Acts Amending- Bills 

8th. APRIL The secretai'y presented the Bills amending the Tariff Act and the 
Tea Cess Act as passed by the Assembly, after which Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, President 
read the following message from the Governor-General -.—‘I send herewith my certi- 
ficate and recommendation of the Indian Finance Bill, 1935, which the L^slative 
Assembly has failed to pass in the form recommended by me.’ 

The secretary then laid on the table the Finance Bill which had been certified bv 
the Governor-General ‘as essential in the interests of British India’, 

'Wheat & Rice Duty Bill 

10th. APRIL : — In the Council of State to-day Mr.* 7. A, Stewart moved- that the Bill 
amending the Indian Tariff Act (Wheat and Rice Duty Bill) as passed by the Assembly 
be taken into consideration. He repeated what Sir Joseph Bhore had stated in the 
Assembly. The position of Indian wheat, he said, vis-a-vis Australian wheat which 
to-day was 15 annas per cwt. was better than the price of 1931, Therefore the reduction 
of eight annas in the duty would still give Indian wheat an advantage over Australian 
wheat. 

As regards rice, he said, that the duty had been imposed on broken rice which had 
been found to be a real danger against Indian rice. He assured the Council that if 
after sometime it was found that the duties req.uir 0 d to be raised in the interests of 
India, they would be raised by the Gevernor-General by notification. 

Bai Bahadur Bamsaran Das agreed that the duty of Rs. 1-8 proposed in the 
Bill was sufficient, but the duty ou flour was small and requested Govermnent to come 
to the rescue of Indian flour mills in view of the dumping of foreign flour in India. 
The Bill was passed. 

Tea Cess Bill 

Mr. T. i. Stewart moved that the Bill amending the Indian Tea Cess Act, as 
passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. He said that the international 
tea control scheme, now into operation, did not provide a solution of the problem of 
msposal of the excess stocks of tea in India, but as India had a large potential market 
if was intended to sell the excess tea by conducting a propaganda. For |this purpose 
the Bill proposed to increase the tea cess collected on the export of tea from eight 
annas to twelve annas per hundred pounds. 

The motion for consideration was passed as also the Bill in the shape it emerged 
from the Assembly. ^ 
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Mr, P. N, Sapru moved an amendment that the matter be brought forward after 
the publication of the Tariff Board report on glass industry of India. He added that, 
though the report was submitted in ly32, it had not been published so far, with the 
result that the industry was suffering by reason of Japanese competition. ^ 

Ml’. Mitchell said that the report was still imder the careful consideration of the 
Government and would be published as soon as possible. 

Mr. Sapru withdrew the amendment and Mr. Mitchell’s original resolution was 
adopted. 

UNEitPLOYED Relief 

Mr. Mitchell moved another resolution urging non-ratification of the draft conven- 
tion ensuring benefit or allowances to the involuntarily unemployed and also urging 
non-acceptance of the recommendations concerning unemployment insurance and 
various other forms of relief for the unemployed adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its eighteenth session. 

Mr. Sapru moved an amendment, ui’ging the • Government to take such steps, legi- 
slative or otherwise, for the relief of the unemployed as would lead to a ratifioatmn 
of the draft convention and acceptance of the recommendations as soon as practicable. 
He emphasised that such legislation was long overdue and that at least a modest 
beginning in the protected organised industries should be made by introducing the 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Mitekdl, replying, contended tliat the conditions at present in India would not 
justify ratification of the Convention. It would be impossible for the Government to 
create such industrial conditions as would make it easier for the introduction of 
unemployment relief schemes, but if those were created by the industries themselves 
then the Government would consider the possibility of taking suitable action. 

Mr. Sapru’s amendment was rejected by 26 votes to 8 and Mi\ Mitchell’s resolution 
was adopted without a division. The Council then adjourned. 

Tariff & Tea Cess Acts Amending- Bills 

8ih. APRIL The secretai’y presented the Bills amending the Tariff Act and the 
Tea Cess Act as passed by the Assembly, after which Sir Maneokji Dadabhoy, President 
read the following message from the Governor-General H send herewith my certi- 
ficate and recommendation of the Indian Finance Bill, 1935, which the L^slative 
Assembly has failed to pass in the form recommended by me.’ 

The secretary then laid on the table the Finance Bill which had been certified bv 
the Governor-General ‘as essential in the interests of British India’. ^ 

Wheat & Rice Duty Bill 

lOtb. APRIL :~Inthe Council of State to-day Mr.*y. A. moved* that the Bill 

amending the Indian Tariff Act (Wheat and Rice Duty Bill) as passed by the Assembly 
be taken into consideration. He repeated what Sir Joseph Shore had stated in the 
Assembly. The position of Indian wheat, he said, vis-a-vis Australian wheat which 
to-day was 15 annas per cwt. was bet^-er than the price of 1931. Therefore the reduction 
of eight annas in the duty would still give Indian wheat an advantage over Australian 
wheat. 

As regards rice, he said, that tlie duty had been imposed on broken rice which had 
been found to be a real danger against Indian rice. He assured the Council that if 
after sometime it was found that the duties required to be raised in the interests of 
India, they would be raised by the Gevernor-General by notification. 

Eai Bahadur Bamaaran Das agreed that the duty of Rs. 1-8 proposed in the 
Bill was sufficient, but the duty on fiour was small and requested Govermnent to come 
to the rescue of Indian flour mills in view of the dnmping of foreign flour in India. 
The Bill was passed. 

Tea Cess Bill 

Mr. T. i. Stewart moved that the Bill amending the Indian Tea Oess Act, as 
passed by the Assembly, ^ be taken into consideration. He said that the international 
tea control scheme, now into operation, did not provide a solution of the problem of 
msposal of the excess stocks of tea in India, but as India had a large potential market 
it was intended to sell the excess tea by conducting a propaganda. For |this purpose 
the Bill proposed to increase the tea cess collected on the export of te"a from eight 
annas to twelve annas per hundred pounds. 

The motion for consideration was passed as also the Bill in the shape it emerged 
from the Assembly. ’ 
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regard for the maintenance of law and order felt that firing was excessive and they 
were not questioning the l^itimacy of the Government taking adequate even forcible pre- 
ventive measures in a difficult occassion, but that they genuinely felt that the pre- 
cautions taken in Karachi were insufiicient and required to be thoroughly enquired into. 

Sir Henry Craik gave reasons why the Government decided not to hold an en- 
quiry. He said that Mr. Hussain Imam’s speech provided one argument against the 
enquiry, namely, that Mr. Hussain Imam had already made up his mind that the 
Government had first fomented trouble and then fired on a defenceless mob to establish 
another Jallianwalla Bagh. Answering Mr. Mehrotra’s points, the Home Member said 
that the nature of the area round the graveyard proved that it was perfectly useless 
for the police to attempt to disperse the mob. Secondly, the 'fact that only two rounds 
were fired bv each soldier at a time when the mob was practically on the top of 
them showed that minimum firing had been used. Sir Henry recalled the story of Delhi 
riots of 1927. In this case, concluded Sir Henry^ a most careful enquiry had shown that 
no mistake was made in handling this most deplorable and unfortunate incident. More 
over the Govermneut were convinced that it would be impossible within a reasonable 
space of time to establish an atmosphere of impartiality and communal cordiality in 
which alone such an enquiry could successfully function. 

Tlie debate was talked out and the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

lltb. APRIL The certified Finance Bill was discussed in the Council to-day when 
the non-official attendance was fair. 

With a bi'ief speech Mi\ P. C. Tallents^ Finance Secretary, moved the second reading 
of the Bill. He referred to the delay in the passage of the Bill in the Lower House 
and drew attention to the crop of amendments now tabled. ' 

Pandit P. N. Samu entered a protest against the procedure adopted by Govern- 
ment regarding the Bill and w’ondered what effect the speeches in the Council would 
have on it. The fiat had gone forth that the Bill should become a law of the land. 

Pandit Sapru^ proceeding, refused to share the responsibility for a certified bill 
and laid the responsibility for the deadlock created over it on the snoulders of Govern- 
ment. He contended that Government could have postponed ilie restoration of the 
salary cut and made a permanent surplus or have utilised the revenue surplus of 
1934-35 for reducing the burden of taxation as desired by the Lower House. Or 
better still Government could have convened a conference with, the party leaders in 
both Houses and accepted the most essential demands before resorting to certification. 

Government had instead ignored the views of every party, wheSier obstructive or 
non-obstructive, including even tlie Eui'opean group, and thus encouraged disbelief iu 
constitutional action and Parliamentary methoas of Government. 

Coming to the Finance Bill the speaker wanted the reduction of the salt duty and 
exemption of tax on incomes below two thousand and reduction of postal rates. If 
the Finance Member was not prepared to accept these suggestions, they would have 
no alternative but to vote against the Bill at this stage and at subsequent stages. 

Sir N. N. Sirear^ Law Member, rose to remove the impression created by Pandit 
P. iV. Sapru's speech that Government had intended a slight on this Council by 
adopting the procedure of certification. He gave the instances of recommendation and 
certification resorted to since 1923 in regard to the Finance Bill and in the case of 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in 1925. Any other course would, Sir 
N. N. Sircar maintained, have led to a further waste of time and further necessity of 
feelings. Referring to Pandit Sapru’s remark about Sir James Grigg’s speech in the Assem- 
bly, Sir N. N. Sircar said that Sir James Grigg had never refused to accept the decision 
of the Assembly because the Opposition was prompted by methods of obstimctioa. On 
the other hand. Sir James Grigg had made it clear that he was not accepting' the de- 
cisions of the Assembly because, in his opinion, they were unjust on the merits of the 
case. On the question of coo])eration Sir N. N. Sircar advised Pandit Bapru to read the 
^eech of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai that the British Rule ruined India and therefore the 
Opposition there would not do anything to help that mile (the present Government of 
India). The sole desire of the Opposition in tlie Assembly was to create situations 
which would render resort to emergency powers necessary and that In the name of 
‘^exposing the naked autocracy of the Government”, 

Mr. 8. D, Gladstone (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) supported the motion for 
the consideration of the certified Finance Bill. But he criticised the Government atti- 
tude in not accepting any of the amendments adopted by the Lower House, Sir Jameis 

13 
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regard for the maintenance of law and order felt that firing was excessive and they 
were not questioning the l^itimacy of the Government taking adequate even forcible pre- 
ventive measures in a dimoult oocassion, but that they genuinely felt that the pre- 
cautions taken in Karachi were insufiicient and required to be thoroughly enquired into. 

Sir Henry Craik gave reasons why the Government decided not to hold an en- 
quiry. He said that Mr. Hussain Imam’s speech provided one argument against the 
enquiry, namely, that Mr. Hussain Imam had already made up his mind that the 
Government had first fomented trouble and then fired on a defenceless mob to establish 
another Jallianwalla Bagh. Answering Mr. Mehrotra’s points, the Home Member said 
that the nature of the area round the graveyard proved that it was perfectly useless 
for the police to attempt to disperse the mob. Secondly, the 'fact that only two rounds 
were fired bv each soldier at a time when the mob was practically on the top of 
them showed that minimum firing had been used. Sir Henry recalled the story of Delhi 
riots of 1927. In this case, concluded Sir Henry^ a most careful enquiry had shown that 
no mistake was made in handling this most deplorable and unfortunate incident. More 
over the Governmeut were couviiioed that it would be impossible within a reasonable 
space of time to establish an atmosphere of impartiality and communal cordiality in 
which alone such an enquiry could successfully function. 

The debate was talked out and the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

lltb. APRIL The certified Finance Bill was discussed in the Council to-day when 
the non-official attendance was fair. 

With a brief speech Mr. P. C, Tallents^ Finance Secretary, moved the second reading 
of the Bill. He referred to the delay in the passage of the Bill in the Lower House 
and drew attention to the crop of amendments now tabled. - 

Pandit P. N. Samu entered a protest against the procedure adopted by Govern- 
ment regarding the Bill and ■wondered what effect the speeches in the Council would 
have on it. The fiat had gone forth that the Bill should become a law of the land. 

Pandit Sapru^ proceeding, refused to share the responsibility for a certified bill 
and laid the responsibility for the deadlock created over it on the snoulders of Govern- 
ment. He contended that Government could have postponed the restoration of the 
salary cut and made a permanent surplus or have utilised the revenue surplus of 
1934-35 for reducing the burden of taxation as desired by the Lower House. Or 
better still Government could have convened a conference with the party leaders in 
both Houses and accepted the most essential demands before resorting to certification. 

Government had instead ignored the views of every party, whether obstructive or 
non-obstructive, including even the Eui'opean group, and thus encoux’aged disbelief in 
constitutional action and Parliamentary methods oi Government. 

Coming to the Finance Bill the speaker wanted the reduction of the salt duty and 
exemption of tax on incomes below two thousand and reduction of postal rates. If 
the Finance Member was not prepared to accept these suggestions, they would have 
no alternative but to vote against the Bill at this stage and at subsequent stages. 

Sir N. N. Sirear^ Law Member, rose to remove the impression created by Pandit 
P. iV. Sapru's speech that Government had intended a slight on this Council by 
adopting the procedure of certification. He gave the instances of recommendation and 
certification resorted to since 1923 in regard to the Finance Bill and in the case of 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in 1925. Any other course would, Sir 
N. N. Sircar maintained, have led to a further waste of time and further necessity of 
feelings. Referring to Pandit Sapru’s remark about Sir James Grigg’s speech in the Assem- 
bly, Sir N. N, Sircar said that Sir James Grigg had' never refused to accept the decision 
of the Assembly because the Opposition was prompted by methods of obstructiou. On 
■the other hand. Sir James Grigg had made it clear that he was not aooeptiug the de- 
cisions of the Assembly because, in his opinion, they were unjust on the merits of the 
case. On the question of coo])eration Sir In. N. Sircar advised Pandit Sapru to read the 
^eech of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai that the British Rule ruined India and therefore the 
Upposition there would not do anything to help that rule (the present Government of 
India). The sole desire of the Opposition in tlie Assembly was to create situations 
which would render resort to emergency powers necessary and that in the name of 
“exposing the naked autocracy of the Government”. 

ifr. 8. D, Gladstone (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) supported the motion for 
the consideration of the certified Finance Bill. But he cnticised the Government atti- 
tude in not accepting any of the amendments adopted by the Lower House. Sir James 
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Mr, P. (7. Tallents^ Finanoe Seoretarjr, replying to the debate answered the points 
raised by Syed Hossain Imam. He pointed out that the control of the eiUTency was 

now in the hands of the Reserve Bank. He expected the rate of interest on Govern- 

ment Provident Fund next year would be lower than this year. There was no need 
for more silver being in possession of Government as they .already had ninety crores 
worth of silver and that was why sales of silver were takiag place. 

The Finance Secretary’s motion for consideration of the certified Finanoe Bill was 
passed, ten members oi mostly of the Progressive Party opposing it, two members 
(Syed Mahomed Padshah and Mr. Mahmud Snhi'awardy) remaining neutr^ and thirty 
members voting for it. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das then made a statement as leader of the Progressive 

Party. He said : “The Bill is a certified and -.recommended one. Under the present 

Government of India Act it cannot be changed even by the Governor-General unless 
he is prepai’ed to withdraw the present Bill and introduce a fresh measure. We shall 
take no further part in the discussion of the Bill. We shall of course record our vote 
against it at all stages.” 

Accordingly no amendment was moved and in less than two minutes all the clauses 
to the Bill with schedules were put and carried, about ten members crying dissent 
every time. 

On the third reading of the Bill as recommended by the Governor-General thirty- 
two members voted for and ten against. 

Baja Gha^nafar AH voted against the motion for consideration but voted for the 
passage of the Bill. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy who remained neutral in the second reading voted for the 
passage of the Bill. 

The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Salt Import Duty Act 

nth. APRIL Mr. P. G. Tallents^ moved consideration of the Bill further to 
extend the operation of the Salt (Additional) Import Duty Act of 1931. He said that it 
merely extended the operation of the existing Act for one more year without 
prejudice to any of the interests concerned. If any representation was received on 
subject during this year it would receive full consideration. 

After adopting a motion conveying message of loyalty to H. M. the King, the Coun- 
cil adjourned sine die. 
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GoYemment of India and the Bengal GoYernment, Mr. Bose had been still detained 
under regulation IIL Tlie moYer ashed — under what law was he summoned to attend 
the Assembly ? The Regulation III was enacted hy the Government of India, but how 
could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of the Government of 
India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the Government of 
Bengal set it at naught. Could the Bengal Government do that, and if so, under what 
law, ashed the mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said when a man was detained on 
suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. The 
speaher did not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s case. "What would 
be the harm if he was permitted to come to Delhi and perform duties as a member of 
the Assembly ? 

Sir Nripen Sircar, the Law Member, said in reply ; — 

Sir jV. N, Sircar said that the question of privileges had been raised. According 
to Maye’s Parliamentary Practices it had been laid down over and over again that no 
subordinate legislatui-e created by the Imperial Statute enjoyed the powers and privileges 
beyond those given by the Statute. 

‘Sir Then does it mean that we have no privileges above' those of ordinary 

citizens ? 

Sir AT. N. Sircar— The Act has conferred the right of freedom of speech to mem- 
bers and as a result of the Muddiman Committee Euquiry an amending Statute was 
passed giving members immunity from arrest in certain circumstances. That amend- 
ment showed that any privileges to be acquired must be sanctioned by the Statute and 
the British Parliament’s privileges based on custom did not accrue to a subordinate 
legislature. 

The Law Member proceeded to add that if Mr. Bose thought that 
his personal rights had been infringed under circumstances, it was 
open to him to move the court for redress. He also denied that the 
summons of the Governor -Gen eral had any legal force : it was merely 
an invitation to attend. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai ably contested the position as taken up by the 
Law Member. We would, however, only refer to the summary 
of his arguments as given in p. 108. He distinguished between two kinds 
of privileges — those of the House and those of an individual member, 
“The privilege of a member was implicit and inherent in the very posi- 
tion to which he had been elected under an Act of Parliament.” 

The motion was carried by 64 votes as against 58— the first Congress 
victory. 

Sir Abdar Eahim was elected President of the Assembly by 70 
votes as against 62 secured by the rival Congress candidate. 

On January 24, His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the House. 
The speech traversed a very wide ground beginning with King's 
Jubilee Fund, and such vital matters as Indians in South Africa, 
India's Educational System, Agricultural Research, Dairy Industry, , 
Sugar, Telephone and Air Transport, Labour Legislation, Exchange 
etc. As regards Indo-British Trade Agreement, we shall do well 
to quote H. E.'s observations : — 

As hon’ble members of this House are no doubt aware, the trade amemeut 
between India and the United Kingdom which was concluded at Ottawa in 1932 related 
only to such goods as were subject to non-protective or non-ooucessional rates of 
duty. There was simed on the 9th of this month a supplementary Agreement between 
the^ Government of India and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
which covers the important field of protected commodities which was left nntouched 
by the main Agreement of 1932. It is in the nature of things that the later Agree- 
ment should diner in its character from the earlier one. It relates not so much to 
the tariff treatment of specific commodities as to the general principles governing the 
exercise of mm present policy of discriminating protection. It is the hope of my 
Government that the olear and unequivocal statement of the tariff policy contained in 
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GoYemtnent of India and the Bengal Government, Mr. Bose had been still detained 
under regulation IIL Tlie mover ashed— under what law was he summoned to attend 
the Assembly ? The Regulation III was enacted by the Government of India, but how 
could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of the Government of 
India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the Government of 
Bengal set it at naught. Could the Bengal Government do that, and if so, under what 
law, ashed the mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said when a man was detained on 
suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. The 
speaher did not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s case. What would 
be iiie harm if he was permitted to come to Delhi and perform duties as a member of 
the Assembly ? 

Sir Nripen Sircar, the Law Member, said in reply : — 

Sir N, N, Sircar said that the question of privileges had been raised. According 
to Maye’s Parliamentary Practices it had been laid down over and over again that no 
subordinate legislative created by the Imperial Statute enjoyed the powers and privileges 
beyond those given by the Statute. 

‘Sir Cowasji— Then does it mean that we have no privileges above' those of ordinary 
citizens ? 

Sir AT. N. Sircar— The Act has conferred the right of freedom of speech to mem- 
bers and as a result of the Muddiman Committee Euquiry an amending Statute was 
passed giving members immunity from arrest in certain circumstances. That amend- 
ment showed that any privileges to be acquired must be sanctioned by tlie Statute and 
the British Parliament’s privileges based on custom did not accrue to a subordinate 
legislature. 

The Law Member proceeded to add that if Mr. Bose thought that 
his personal rights had been infringed under circumstances, it was 
open to him to move the court for redress. He also denied that the 
summons of the Governor-General had any legal force : it was merely 
an invitation to attend. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai ably contested the position as taken up by the 
Law Member. We would, however, only refer to the summary 
of his arguments as given in p. 108. He distinguished between two kinds 
of privileges — those of the House and those of an individual member. 
“The privilege of a member was implicit and inherent in the very posi- 
tion to which he had been elected under an Act of Parliament.” 

The motion was carried by 64 votes as against 58— the first Congress 
victory. 

Sir Abdar Rahim was elected President of the Assembly by 70 
votes as against 62 secured by the rival Congress candidate. 

On January 24, His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the House. 
The^ speech traversed a very wide ground beginning with King's 
Jubilee Fund, and such vital matters as Indians in South Africa, 
India's Educational System, Agricultural Research, Dairy Industry, 
Sugar, Telephone and Air Transport, Labour Legislation, Exchange 
etc. As regards Indo-British Trade Agreement, we shall do well 
to quote H. E.'s observations : — 

As hon’ble members of this House are no doubt aware, the trade agreement 
between India and the United Kingdom which was concluded at Ottawa in 1932 related 
only to such goods as were subject to non-protective or non-concessional rates of 
duty. There was simed on the 9th of this month a supplementary Agreement between 
the^ Government of India and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
which covers the important field of protected commodities which was left untouched 
by the main A^eement of 1932. It is in the nature of things that the later Agree- 
ment should diner in its character from the earlier one. It relates not so much to 
the tariff treatment of specific commodities as to the general principles governing the 
exercise of our present policy of discriminating protection. It is the nepe of my 
Government that the clear and unequivocal statement of the tariff policy contained in 
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The Legislative Asse 



Budget Session — New Delhi^ — 21st« January to 9th. April 1935 

Govt. & Mahatma’s Tillaoe Scheme* 

Scenes reminiscent of the old Swarajist days mimis the presence of outstanding 
stalwarts like Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. V. J. Patel were witnessed at New Delhi 
on the2I*t. January 1935 when Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Ms par^ in wMte GandM 
caps as also other members of the House took the oaih on the opening day of the first 
session of the fifth Legislative Assembly under the Montford constitution. Sir Henry 
Gidne^^ nominated by the Viceroy as Chairman pending the presidential election, 
was in the chair. Mr. SatyamurthVs adjournment motion introduced to censure 
the Government of India for the issue of a circular* in connection with Mahataia 
GandM’s Village Industries Association was accepted by the Chairman, Sir Henry 
Gidney. Sir Henry Craik did not deny the issue of a circular and, on behalf of the 
Government, welcomed a debate. 

After a heated debate tiie motion was talked out, the Chairman having refused to 
apply the closure asked for by the Congress and Nationalist members. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Satyamurthi q^uoted extracts from the circular 
and contended that it beti*ayed an amount of suspicion unworthy of any decent 
Government. He criticised the attitude of the Government wMch was never tired of 
asking the people to co-operate with the Government in working for the masses and 
when popular leaders attempted to throw themselves seriously in work they would 
suspect meir move and order Government officials not to give co-operation -fo them. 
It would be impossible to carry on any work in Lidia ii the Government were to 
judge popular leaders not by what they said and did but what they imagined tx) be 
the motives of leaders. 

The assumptions underlying the circular were either untrue or misleading or exa- 
ggerated. It was dear that the Government had expected Bombay Congress to split on 
the Counoil-entry programme the Nationalist Par^ move of Pandit Malaviya, the 
Socialist progi'amme and lastly on Mahatma GandM‘^s retirement from the Confess. 
On all these the Government to their surprise found the Congress did not split but 
on the other hand found the Congress by the changes made in its constitution that it was 
better epuipped to carry on pohtical or Parliamentary work. And then it feared that 
the Congress would hy the Village Industries Association identify themselves with the 
masses. The circular proceeds to give instructions to frustrate it. Mr. GandM 
had affirmed ^at the '^age industries work was non-politicd but the Government 
through the circular most unjustly and unfairly attributed a motive. The circular 
proceeded to state that Mahatma GandM had succeeded to bring divergent elements if 
not under one organisation at least under one leader. 


*According to the Bombay correspondent cf the ‘^Hindustan Times” the Government 
of India took *a serious view of Gandhiji’s programme of rural uplift ^ through 
the recently formed Village Industries Association and that tliey also issued ' circulars 
to their officers throughout India directing that every effort should be made to fore- 
stall Congress activities. He stated on rehable .authority that the Government of India 
had oommunioated to the British Government that the new programme adopted by 
the Congress of orgamsing village industries coupled with parhamentary work was 
nothing but an astute move on the part of Mahatma GandM to find employment for 
Ms men and to regain the prestige lost by the failure of Civil Disobedience movement. 
It was also represented by the Government to be a well . laid plot to revive civil resis- 
tance on an unprecedented scale with the support ' of the rural masses wMch had been 
lacking in former campaigns. The circular was said to represent the Bombay Session, 
of the Congress as the greatest personal triumph Mahatma GandM had ever had. The 
correspondent concluded : ^^VGiat the circular will ultimately lead to is as yet too 
early perhaps to say. But as it is also said to emphasise the need for an effective 
propaganda especially by district officers explaining to rural audience what the Govern- 
ment have so far done to improve their lot we may soon see some increased activity 
xefieeted in Mgher petrol consumption by such officers’ cars carrying among other 
things copies of the report oi the Agricultural Commission with Lord LmhQigow’s 
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Budget Session — New Delhi^ — 21st. January to 9th. April 1935 

Govt. & Mahatma’s Tilla&e Scheme* 

Scenes reminiscent of the old Swarajist days minus the presence of outstanding 
stalwarts lihe Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. V. J. Patel were witnessed at New Delhi 
on the2I*t. January 1935 when Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Ms party in wMte GandM 
caps as also other memhers of the House took the oath on the opening day of the first 
session of the fifth Legislative ^ Assembly under the Montford constitution. Sir Henry 
Gidney^ nominated hy the Viceroy as Cfiairman pending ^ the presidential election, 
was in the chair. SatyamurthVa adjournment motion introduced to censure 

the Government of India for the issue of a circular* in connection with Mahaima 
GandM’s Tillage Industries Association was accepted hy the Chairman, Sir Henry 
Gidney. Sir Henry Craik did not deny the issue of a circular and, on behsdf of the 
Government, welcomed a debate. 

After a heated debate the motion was talked out, the Chairman having refused to 
apply the closure asked for by the Congress and Nationalist members. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Satyamurthi quoted extracts from the circular 
and contended that it beti*ayed an amount of suspicion unworthy of any decent 
Government. He criticised the attitude of the Government wMch was never tired of 
asking the people to co-operate with the Government in working for the masses and 
when popular leaders attempted to throw themselves seriously in work they would 
suspect meir move and order Government officials not to give co-operation {o them. 
It would be impossible to carry on any work in India ii the Government were to 
judge popular leaders not by what they said and did but what they imagined to be 
the motives of leaders. 

The assumptions underlying the circular were either untrue or misleading or exa- 
ggerated. It was clear that the Government had expected Bombay Congress to split on 
the Council-entry programme the Nationalist Par^ move of Pandit Malaviya, the 
Socialist progi'amme and lastly on Mahatma GandM’^s retirement from the Congress. 
On all these the Government to their surprise found the Congress did not split but 
on the other hand found the Congress by the changes made in its constitution that it was 
better epuipped to carry on pohtical or Parliamentary work. And then it feared that 
the Congress would hy the Tillage Industries Association identify themselves with the 
masses. The circular proceeds to give instructions to frustrate it. Mr. GandM 
had affirmed ^at the ^age industries work was non-political but the Government 
through the circular most unjustly and unfairly attributed a motive. The circular 
proceeded to state that Mahatma GaudM had succeeded to bring divergent elements if 
not under one organisation at least under one leader. 


*According to the Bombay correspondent cf the ‘^Hindustan Times” the Government 
of India took -a serious view of Gandhiji’s programme of rural uplift ^ through 
the recently formed Tillage Industries Association and that tliey also issued ' circulars 
to their officers throughout India directing that every effort should be made to fore- 
stall Congress activities. He stated on rehable .authority that the Government of India 
had communicated to the British Government that the new programme adopted by 
the Congress of organising village industries coupled with parhamentary work was 
nothing but an astute move on the part of Mahatma GandM to find employment for 
Ms men and to regain the prestige lost by the failure of Civil Disobedience movement. 
It was also represented by the Government to be a well . laid plot to revive civil resis- 
tance on an unprecedented scale with the support ' of the rural masses wMch had been 
lacking iu former campaigns. The circular was said to represent the Bombay Session, 
of the Congress as the greatest personal triumph Mahatma GandM had ever had. The 
correspondent concluded : ^^THdat the circular will ultimately lead to is as yet too 
early perhaps to say. But as it is also said to emphasise the need for an effective 
propaganda especially by district officers explaining to rural audience what the Govern- 
ment have so far done to improve their lot we may soon see some increased activity 
xefiected in Mgher petrol consumption by such officers’ cars carrying among other 
things copies of the report of the Agricultural Commission with Lord Lmhmgow’s 
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tion WBS pledged not to participate in any campaign of civil disobedience but co- 
operation of m those capable to give assistance, irrespective of politics. 


Indiak Minus Act Amend. Bild 

^ 22ttd. JANUARY : — 8ir Frank Noyce introduced a Bffl to-day to amend the Tndiart 
Mines Aot^ which was the result of ^ a resolution passed by the Central Legislature 
recommending the Government to examine the possibility of reducing statutory limit of 
hours in mines. After this resolution was passed the local Govemm^is and interests 
were consulted. Clause 2 of the Bill raised from thirteen to fifteen years the TYtininrniTn age 

± 1 J. - rm _"r_i .- i'« 



adult day can be worM by all who were not children and they believed that the change 
proposed would give rise to no serious difficulty. Clause 3 made representation of 
mine workers on mining bo^ds equal to that of employers and followed the recommenda- 
tion of the Labour Commission. As for hours it was proposed to reduce the work above 
ground from sixty-hours a week to fifty-hour and from twelve hours daily to ten hours 
daily. The below ground hours were reduced from twelve per day to nine hours. A 
spread over of eleven hours for workers above ground had been provided in order to 
permit the grant of adequate rest intervals. 

Indian Natxjealization Act Amend. Bill 


Sir Henry Oraik introduced the Bill to amend the Tn dian Naturalization Act. 
It related to the national status of married women. It provide that a married woman 
whose husband acquired British Indian nationality (mring the marriage ghall only 
acquire such nationality if she made a declaration of her desire to do so. It also 
protected such a woman from the loss of British Indian nationality as a consequence of 
loss of such nationality by her husband unless by reason of the acquisition of a new 
nationality by her husband she also acquired that nationality, 

Mr. Sarat Bose’s Detention 


The Assembly then took up the discussion of the adjournment motion of Mr. A7. U, 
Bardolci regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat 0, Bose. The mover asserted that ihe 
Government in preventing Mr. Sarat 0. Bose, an elected member of the Assembly, 
from joining his duties as a member of the House, had seriously infringed the 
. privilege of House of having the services of a member elected by a conStueoicy 
^d had infringed the ri^t of the coi^titaenoy which elected of being represented 
in the House. Referring to ^ the ^ history of Mr. Bose’s detention, the g[)eaker stated 
that the facts of Mr, Bose’s imprisonment were well-known. He had been detained 
under Emulation HI of 18l8 for a long time. At the time of the Assemhly election it 
was found that there w^ nothing in the Government of Lidia Act which prevent^ 
Mx. Bose from seeking election. He filed nomination paper and was unani- 
mouriy elected which was gazetted by the Government. 

linally, he was summoned by the Governor-General to come and take his part as a 
member of the Assembly. This was the state of things, added the speaker, which 
oocurr^ just before the Assembly commenced its session. But when Mr. Bose was 
about to come to attend the Assembly, he was not allowed to do so, because he was 
detained under Regulation m. Why was he then allowed to file nomination, asked ILr. 
Bardoioi. The Government of India Act, continued Mr. Bardoloi, is a foreign legisla- 
tion. It prescribed quafifications, mid there was no disqualification asigned therein to a 
man detamed under Regulation tlT- WTien the Government has suspicion on a man 
against whom they have no proof, the Government find it convenient to net bi-m in 
under Regulation III. As a ma^r of factj despite no proof against Mr. Bose, despite 
his challenge to the Government for adducing i any proof substantiating their charges 
against him, despite the finding of a tribunal consisting of a Hi g h Court Judge and me 
law members of the Government of Liha and the Bengal Government, Mr, ^se had 
been still detoied under regulation m. The mover a^ed under what law was he 
summoned to attend the Assembly. The Regulation EH was enacted by the Government 
of India, but how could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of 
the Government of India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the 
Government of Bengal set it at naught. Could the Bengal Government do that, and if 
sp^ under what kw, asked the mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said when a man was de- 
t^ed on suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. 
The speaker aid not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s case. What 
would be the harm if he was permitted to come to Delhi and perform duties as a 
member of the Assembly^ 
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tioE was pledged not to participate in any campa^ of civil disobedience but seek co- 
operation of all those capable to give assistance, irrespective of politics. 

Indian Mineis Act Amend. Bni 

22iid. JANUARY :~Sir Frank Noyce introduced a Bdl to-day to amend the Indian 
Mines Act which was the result of a resolution passed by the Central Legislature 
recommending the Government to examine the possibiliV reducing statutory limit of 
hours in mines. After this resolution was passed the local Govemmmts and interests 
were consulted. Qause 2 of the Bill raised from thirteen to fifteen years the minimum age 
for employment in mines. The Labour Commission had recommend^ the age of fourteen, 
but the Government of India considered fifteen as desirable in view of the fact that full 
adult day can be worked by all who were not children and they believed that the change 
proposea would give rise to no serious difficulty. Clause o made representation of 
mine workers on mining boards equal to that of employers and followed -tiie recommenda- 
tion of the Labour Commission. As for hours it was proposed to reduce the work above 
CTound from sixty-hours a week to fifty-hour and from twelve hours daily to ten hours 
aaiiy. The below ground hours were reduced from twelve per day to nine hours. A 
spread over of eleven hours for workers above ground had been provided in order to 
permit the grant of adequate rest intervals. 

Lydian Naturalization Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry Oraik introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Naturalizatioii Act. 
It related to the national status of married women. It provided that a married woman 
whose hnshand acquired British Indian nationality during the marriage shall only 
acquire such nationaliiy if she made a declaration of her desire to do so. It also 
protected such a woman from the loss of British Indian nation^ty as a conseqnence of 
loss of such nationality by her husband unless by reason of the acquisition of a new 
nationality by her husband she also acquired tiiat nationality. 

Mr. Sarat Bose’s Detention 

The Assembly then took up the discussion of the adjournment motion of Mr. N* C, 
Bardoloi regarding the detention of Mr. Sarat 0. Bose. The mover asserted that the 
Government in preventing Mr. Sarat 0. Bose, an elected member of the Assembly, 
from joining his duties as a member of the House, had seriously infringed the 
privilege of the House of haviug the services of a member elected by a constituency 
and h^ infringed the ri^t of the constituency which elected him of being represent^ 
in the House. Referring to the history of Mr. Bose’s detention, tiie weaker stated 
that the facts of Mr. Bose’s imprisonment were well-known. He had l^n detained 
under Relation m of 18l8 for a long time. At the time of the Assembly election it 
was found that there was nothii^ in the Government of India Act which prevented 
Mr. Bose from seeking election. He filed nomination paper and was unani- 
mously elected which was gazetted by the Government. 

linally, he was summoned by the Governor-General to come and take his part as^ a 
member of the Assembly. This was the state of things, added the speaker, which 
occurr^ just before the Assembly commence its session. But when Mr. Bose was 
about to come to attend the Assembly, he was not allowed to do so, because he was 
detained under Regulation HI. Why was he then allowed to file nominatioi^ asked Mr. 
Bardoloi. The Government of India Act, continued Mr. Bardoloi, is a foreim legisla- 
tion. It prescribed qualifications, md there was no disqualification asigned therein to a 
man detamed under Regulation IIL WTien the Government has ^ suspicion on a mm 
against whom they have no proof, the Government find it convenient to net him in 
under Regulation jQI. As a matter of fact, despite no proof against Mr. Bose, despite 
Ms challenge to the Government for adducing iany proof substantiating their char^ 
against Mm, despite the finding of a tribunal consisting of a High Couix Judge and me 
law members of the Government of India and the Bengal Government, Mr. Hose had 
been still detained under regulation m. The mover asked under what law was he 
summoned to attend the Assembly. The Regulation III was enacted by the Goyepment 
of India, but how could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of 
the Government of India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the 
Government of Bengal set it at naught. CJoula the Bengal Government do that, and if 
so, under what law, asked the mover. Proceeding, Mr, Bardoloi said when a man was do- 
tted on suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. 
The speaker did not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s case. What 
would be the harm if he was permitted to come to DelM and perform duties as a 
member of tiie Assembly^ 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangtr demanded immediate release of Mr. Bose, or in tke alterna- 
tive, to put Mm on trial or convince Mm by giving substantial reasons that the (^vemment 
bad lusHfication in detaining Mm any longer. The speaker said trust begets trust, and 
the Home Member was forgetting mat the people on this side of the House would be 
members of the Treasury Benches to-morrow when ihey would get to Imow informa- 
tion now withheld. 

Then followed a series of interpellations during the Home Member's speech by Sir 
Jehartgir and Mr. Jinnak^ the latter pointing out that if the House were to coniine its , 
remarks only to privileges in the technical Parliamentary sense, the motion should not 
have been admitted at all. If the Home Member did not explain the reasons of preven- 
ting Mr. Bose from coming, he would vote against the Government 

Sir Henry Craik^ referring to the Law Member’s speech^ said that Sir N. K. 
Sircar had completely demolished the theory of privileges, and he, therefore, maintained 
that when there was no q^nestion of privilege, the question of infringment did not arise 
at all. The Congi’ess might win in division, hut in debate, victory was Government’s. 

Closure was then apmied and^ the motion was carried by 58 to 64 votes, which was 
he first victory for the Congress in the present Assembly winch then adjourned till 24th. 

Election oe Peesibent 

24lb. JANUARY : — ^The election of the President was held to-day. Sir Abdur Rahim 
was elected President by 70 votes as against 62 secured by his riv^ Congress candidate 
Mr, T, A, K. Sherwani. The Chairman then adjourned the House for half an hour. On 
reassembling, the Chairman read a message from the Viceroy, wMch the members heard 
standing. The message accorded approval to Sir Ahdur Rahim’s election. 

H. E. The Viceroy *« Address 

Members assembled again at 3 p. m. to hear the Viceroy’s address. The Viceroy 
arrived in procession and took Ms seat on the golden throne. His Excellency spoke feel- 
ingly, especially when referring to the constitutional question. The speecn lasted 55 
minutes and on conclusion was cheered hy all sections of tiie House, except the Cou- 
gress Party. The following is the text of His Excellency’s speech : — 

Gentlemen I In rising to greet the Hon. Members to tins, the first session of a new 
Assembly, my first ve^ pleasant duty is to congratulate you warmly, Mr. President, on 
your election to your important and responsible post with some knowledge of your 
activities during the long years of public service, I an confident that you will carry 
out your duties with fairness and justice to every Hon. Member of this Assembly and 
I am equally ooufideut that I can rely on every Hon’ble Member giving Ms foli sup- 
port to the chair. 

My next duty is to welcome to the Legislative Assembly those who have been 
elected by their constituencies to represent their interests. Many of those who were 
members in the Assembly when I last addressed it have failed to secure re-election 
and though I and my colleagues cannot hut r^et the absence of those with whom we 
have been so closely associated during the life-time of the last Assembly, our welcome 
to those who have taken their place is none the less sincere. I trust that closer associ- 
ation with my Government will make those of you who come to this house for the 
first time appreciate more fully the difficult nature of the problems with wMch we 
all are called upon to deal and that th e discussions, whether formal or informal, will 
make you realise that, even though we may diffier as to the methods, we all have be- 
fore us the same ideM— the welfare and advancemen of India. 

Kino’s JuBHEEiPuNn 

Before I pass on to refer in gi'eater detail to some of the matters wMch fall out- 
side the realm of politics or political controversy, the year 1935 marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of His Majesty the King Emperor’s accession to the Throne. It is in 
accordance with His Majesty’s wishes that May 6th is to be a day of special thanks- 
giving throughout the Empire. The local Governments and the locM committees wMch 
tkey are constituting will, I feel sure, receive ttie cordial support of the members of all 
communities, classes and creeds in carrying out their thanksgiving celebrations in the 
manner most appropriate to the locaMy. You will also have seen the public appeal 
wMoh I issued a few weeks with the gracious approval of His Majesiy, suggesting 
that, in commemoration of tMs auspicious occasiouj a Fund should be raised in India 
for charitable purposes and to be devoted to four institutions of an all-India character, 
wMeh are well-known to all classes in the country as a constant source of relief to 
cases of suifering and want The very . ready response, wMch was given to the appeal 
to rdieve the distress caused by the; earthquake a year ago, makes me hope that once 
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Sir Cowas^i Jekangir demanded immediate release of Mr. Bose, or in tb.e alterna- 
tive, to put 1^ on trim or convince Mm by giving substantial reasons t^t the Government 
had mstification in detaining Mm any longer. The speaker said trust begets trust, and 
the Home Member was forgetting that the people on this side of the House would be 
members of the Treasury Benches to-morrow when they would get to Imow informa- 
tion now withheld. 

Then followed a series of interpellations during the ffome Member’s speech by Sir 
JeJiangir and Mr. Jinnah^ the latter pointing out that if the House were to conjine its . 
remarks only to privileges in the technical rarliamentary sense, the motion should not 
have been admitted at all. If the Home Member did not explain the reasons of preven- 
ting to. Bose from coming, he would vote against the Government 

Sir Henry Craik^ referring to the Law Member’s speech, said that Sir N. H.. 
Sircar had completely demolished the theory of privileges, and he, therefore, maintained 
that when there was no question of privilege, the question of infringment did not arise 
at ah. The Congi’ess might win in division, but in debate, victory was Government’s. 

Closure was then apmied and^ the motion was carried by 58 to 64 votes, which was 
he first victory for the tJongress in the present Assembly wluch then adjourned till 24th. 

Election or Peesident 

24lt. JANUARY : — ^The election of the President was held to-day. Sir Abdur Rahim 
was elected President by 70 votes as against 62 secured by his riv^ Congress candidate 
to. T. A. K, Sherwani. The Chairman then adjourned the House for half an hour. On 
reassembling, the Chairman read a message from the Yiceroy, wMch the members heard 
standing. The message accorded approval to Sir Abdur Rahim’s election, 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address 

Members assembled again at 3 p. m. to hear the Viceroy’s address. The Viceroy 
arrived in procession and took Ms seat on the golden throne. His Excellency spoke feel- 
ingly, especially when referring to the constitutional question. The speeon lasted 55 
minutes and on conclusion was cheered hy all sections of the House, except the Con- 
gress Party. The following is the text of His Excellency’s speech 

Gentlemen ! In rising M greet the Hon. Members to tMs, the first session of a new 
Assembly, my first very pleasant duty is to congratulate you warmly, Mr. President, on 
your election to your important and responsible post With some knowledge of your 
activities during the long years of public service, I an confident that you will carry 
out your duties with fairness and justice to every Hon. Member of this Assembly and 
I am equally confident that I can rely on every Hon’ble Member giving Ms full sup- 
port to the chair. 

My next duty is to welcome to the Le^slative Assembly those who have been 
elected by their constituencies to represent their interests. Many of those who were 
members in the Assembly when I last addressed it have failed to secure re-eiectioh 
and though I and my colleagues cannot but r^et the absence of those with whom we 
have been so closely associated during the life-time of the last Assembly, our welcome 
to those who have taken their place is none the less sincere. I trust that closer associ- 
ation wiih my Government will make those of you who come to this house for the 
first time appreciate more fully the difficult nature of the problems with wMch we 
all are callea upon to deal and that th e discussions, whether formal or informal, will 
make you realise that, even though we may differ as to the methods, we all have be- 
fore us the same idei— the welfare and advancemen of India. 

SlNGr’s JUBILBEiPuNl) 

Before I pass on to refer in greater detail to some of the matters wMch fall out- 
side the reabm of politics or political controversy, the year 1935 marks the twenty-fifth 
auniversai'y of His Majesty the King Emperor’s accession to the Throne. It is in 
accordance with His Majesty’s wishes that May 6tii is to be a day of special thanks- 
giving throughout the Empire. The local Governments and the locM committees wMch 
mey are constituting wM, I feel sure, receive the cordial support of the members of all 
communities, classes and creeds in carrying out their thanksgiving celebrations in the 
maimer most appropriate to the locality. You will also have seen the public appeal 
wMch I issued a few weeks with the gracious approval of His Majesty, suggesting 
that, in commemoration of tMs auspicious occasiouj a Fund should be raised in India 
for charitable purposes and to be devoted to four institutions of an all-India character, 
wMeh are well-known to all classes in the country as a constant source of relief to 
cases of suffering and want The very . ready response, wMch was given to the appeal 
to relieve the distress caused by the- earthquake a year ago, makes me hope that once 
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e^^erience as a man of affaars should enable him to continue with success the work of 
his distii^uished predecessors. 

Hon’ble members cannot but be familiar with, probably many of them hare partici- 
pated in, the discussions and enquiries which are afoot regarding India’s 

educational system. I am not one of those who felt that the present system 
has served no useful purpose and that it is an unmixed evil. Social and 

economic changes, not to mention pohticaJ changes, create conditions which neces- 
sitate the overhaul of educational as of other activities. They are signs of a progressive 
national life not necessarily accusers of what has been or exists. My Government wel- 
come the keen interest which educational problems have aroused throughout India, the 
]profound attention which they are receiving from Local Governments, fiom education- 
, ists and from leading public personalities. The oonstitutioiial framework has made edu- 
cation the responsibilify of Ihrovinoial Ministers and local Legislatures. This is as it 
should be, but education is at the very root of national prosjpenty. The Government of 
India cannot, therefore, be disinterested and aloof spectators. They may no longer direct 
or control. They can help to provide machinery which will facilitate and promote inter- 
change of ideas and information. Tor this purpose, my Government have decided to 
revive the Education^ Advisory Board fi*om the nexf financi^ year. The Assembly will 
be approached in due course to vote funds for the expenditure involved. During its 
last session the Assembly approved the proposal of my Government to locate the Im-i 
perial Institute of Agricultural Research in a more central place. A suitable site has 
been finally chosen for the purpose and I hope to lay the foundation stone of the 
building next month. The new institute when ready will be within easy reach of this 
Chamber. Hon’ble members from all parts of India will thus be awe without the 
effort or inconvenience of a tedious journey to famil i arise themselves with the work of 
the Institute for India’s staple industiry. The Imperial Control of Agricultural Research 
has continued its efforts to assist, co-ordinate and guide agrioulturm research through- 
out India and has been appreciated and utilised to a steadily increasing degree. 

As you are aware, the Hyderabad, Mysore and the Baroda States have participated 
in the work of the Research Council and contributed to its funds for some time past. 
Recently, the Thravanoore, Cochin and Bhopal States have joined the Research Coun- 
cil and undertaken to make suitable contribution to its exchequer. At . the present 
moment, perhaps, most interest attaches to the steps which have been taken witii tiie 
object of improving the financial return to the cultivator for ids enterprise. When I 
addressed the House last August^ I referred to some detail of the steps which my 
Government was taking for the improvements in the marketing of agricultural produce. 
I mentioned in particmai* intention to initiate at as early a date as possible marketing 
surveys for certain main groups and commodities, viz., cereals, ^ oilseeds, fruit and vegetable, 
fibres and tobacco, dairy produce and poultry, livestock and livestock products. Since then, 
the public Service Commission has been engaged on the recruitment of 17 central 
marketing officers and assistant marketing officers and these gentlemen are expected to 
take up their duties under the marketing expert earty next month. The details of the 
provincial sections of the scheme have also been completed and the work will start 
almost immediately in the various provinces. Simultaneously with the commodity sur^- 
veys, the existing markets both primary and terminal will be studied and also the re- 
sults of the previous efforts which have been made to organise producers and improve 
the markets open to them. It gives me great pleasure to add that we have also been 
assui'ed of the active co-operation of a number of Indian States in the carrying out of 
this imporatant project and that several of them are appointing special marketing staffs 
of their own for the purpose. As each survey is completed, the practical conclusions to 
which they are designed to lead will be examined in consultation with Local Govern- 
ments, so that the active development work for the improvement of marketing may be 
undertaken without delay. For simplicity in the administration and the convenience of 
the public, the marketing expert to the Imperial CJouncil of Agricultural Research has 
been designated Agricmtural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India and a 
separate office created and attached to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
Department. 

Dairy iNDtisTRT 

Another matter which* came under consideration of the Provincial Economic Confer- 
ence in April 19^ vVas the improvement and development of the dairy industry in 
laffia— -a question of first class importance to producers and consumers alike in the^ 
days, when world markets appear to be too well supplied with every kind of grain, 
better development of livestock industries is an avenue of progress whi^ cannot 
be neglected in any attempt to develop the dairy industry. It is pamoulariy importet 
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Hon’bie members cannot but be familiar with, probably many of them hare partici- 
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educational system. I am not one of those who felt that the present system 
h^ served no useful purpose and that it is an unmixed _ evil. Social and 
economic changes, not to mention pohtioal changes, create conditions which nee^- 
sitate the overhaul of educational 8^ of other activities. !Ehey are signs of a progr^sive 
national life not necessarily accusers of what has been or exists. My Government wel- 
come the keen interest winch edncational problems have aroused throughout India, the 
profound attention which they are receiving from Local Governments, from education- 
, mts and from leading public personalities. The constitutional framework has made edu- 
cation the responsibility of Provincial Ministers and local Legislatures. This is as it 
should he, hut education is at the very root of national prosperity. The Government of 
India cannot, therefore, he disinterested and aloof spectators. They may no longer toect 
or control. They can help to provide machinery which will facilitate and promote inter- 
change of ideas and information. Por this purpose, my Government have decided to 
revive the Educational Advisory Board fi*om the next financi^ year. The Assembly will 
be approached in due course to vote funds for the expenditure involved. During its 
last session the Assembly approved the proposal of my Government to locate the Jm^ 
perial Institute of Agricultoal Research in a more central place. A suitable site has 
been finally chosen for the purpose and I hope to lay the foundation stone of the 
building next month. The new institute when ready will he within easy reach of this 
Chamber. Hon’ble members from all parts of India will thus be able without the 
effort or inconvenience of a tedious iourney to familiarise themselves with the work of 
the Institute for India’s staple indusl^. The Imperial Control of Agricultural Research 
has continued its efforts to assist, co-ordinate and guide agriculture research through- 
out India and has been appreciatea and utilised to a steadily increasing degree. 

As you are aware, tiie Hyderabad, Mysore and the Baxoda States have participated 
in the work of the Research Coimoil and contributed to its funds for some time past. 
Recently, the Ikavancore, Cochin and Bhopal States have joined the Research Coun- 
cil and undertaken to make suitable contribution to its exchequer. At. the present 
moment, perhaps, most interest attaches to the steps which have been taken with the 
object of improving the financial return to the cultivator for his enterprise. "WTien I 
addressed the House last Augustj I referred to some detail of the ^ steps which my 
Government was taktog for the ^ improvements in the marketing of agrionltural produce. 
I mentioned in particiuar intention to initiate at as early a date as possible marketing 
surveys for certain main groups and commodities, viz., cereals, _ oilseeds, fruit and vegetable, 
fibres and tobacco, dairy produce and poultry, livestock and livestock products. Since then, 
the public Service Commission has been engaged on the recruitment of 17 central 
marketing officers and assistant marketing officers and these gentlemen are expected to 
take up fiieir duties under the marketing expert earty next month. The det^^ of the 
provincial sections of the scheme have also been completed ^d the work wffi start 
almost immediately in tiie various provinces. Simultaneously with the commodity sur- 
veys, the existing markets both primary and terminal will he studied and also the re- 
sults of the pre^ous efforts which have been made to organise producers and improve 
the markets open to them. It gives me great pleasure to add t^t we have also been 
assui'ed of the active co-opera&n of a number of Indian States in the carrying out of 
this imporatant project andT that several of them are appointing specif marketing staffs 
of their own for the puipose. As each survey is completed, the practical conclusions to 
which they are designed to lead will be examined in consultation with Local Govern- 
ments, so that the active development work for the improvement of marketing may he 
undertaken without delay. For simplicity in the administration and the convenienoe of 
the public, the marketing expert to the Imperial CJounciL of Agricultural Research has 
been designated Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Goyemment of India and a 
separate office created and attached to the Imperial Council of Agncultural Research 
Department. 

Dxert Industrt 

Another matter which came under consideration of the Provincial Economo Confer- 
ence in April 1934 Was the improvement and development of the dairy industry in 
India— a question of first class importance to producers and consumers alike in these 
days, when world markets appear to he too well supplied with every kind of grain. 
5he better development of hvestook industries is an avenue of process wbi^ cahnot 
be neglected in any attempt to develop the dairy industry. It is parwOuJarly imporiant 
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scheme of the very highest importaaoe for the introduction of an Empire Air Mail 
Seiyice, the adoption of which would bring about by far the greatest single advance 
wMch has yet been made in the speed and frequency of air services and incident^y 
bring India into much closer contact with Empire countries and with other countries 
lying on or near the Empire routes. My Gk)vernment fully realise the extent to which 
todia is concerned in these proposals and the part it is desirable that they should take 
in any scheme of Empire air routes. I am not in a position at the moment to say 
more than that they are giving the scheme their most serious consideration. 

In connection with road development, two important events have occurred recently. 
In December last, an Indian Roads Confess was held which was attended by engineers 
from all provinces and important States in India and by a number of business men 
professionally interested in road-making. The object of the Congress was- to enable 
those concerned with the technical aspects of road construction to pool their expe- 
riences and to learn how the problems which confront them have been attacked and- 
solved in other parts of India. I understand that the general impression amongst 
those who attended the CJongress was that this was successfully achieved and that it 
was felt that the meeting should he the first of a series which will keep road engineers 
in close touch with those methods of froad making which have proved failures in 
the past. 

^e Road Congress was followed in January by the first meeting of the Transpori: 
Advisory Council, a body of an entirely different character and witn a different pur- 
pose. It consisted of the Ministers in charge of roads -in the provinces of meir 
representatives with one or two Council advisers and its function was to arrive at a 
considered statement of policy, which could be generally acted upon by the Provinces 
for the furtherance of the co-ordinated development of road-raU and other forms of trans- 
port, a purpose which all must admit is of the very highest importance. I am glad to 
he able to say that the Council was able to formulate a statement of policy which 
covers many, if not all, of the major problems now facing ns in connection with this 
very difficult subject and they also indicated definite lines for futher investigation. This 
statement of policy will now he placed by my Government before the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and I trust that it will not be long before it is in active operation and that it 
will prove of great eoonomio “benefit to the whole country. 

Labour Leoislation 

While the constitutional issues naturally tend to occupy the leading place in our 
minds at present, the consideration of these should uot hamper us in pursuing reform 
in other oirections. The Whitley Commission, after quoting John Bright’s maxim that- 
“nation in every country dwells in the cottage”, added that the well-being of the people 
most be the primary concern of every government, whatever its composition. The 
same is true of every legislature and it is satisfactory to' find on looking back that 
although legislative assemblies have varied considerably in composition and outlook, 
they have all agreed in pursuing legislation designed w protect and ameliorate the 
condition of labour. We are at present pursuing an important programme of labour 
legislation, which follows the geuerm lines suggested by the Whitley Commission and 
some Bills arising directly or indirectly out of that Commission’s recommendations 
will come up for youi* consideration. One of these Bills is designed mainly 
to prevent certain abuses relating to the payment of w^es and represents a-beginning 
for India of what is known elsewhere as ‘‘■track legi^ation.” A Bill for this purpose 
was introduced in the preceding Assembly and circulated for opinion. After these 
were revived, a motion for a select committee was tabled. It was unfortunately not 
reached. We have used the interval to attempt ourselves to incorporate a number of 
changes suggested by the opinions and thereby facilitate further progress and the new 
Bill accordingly represents a revised edition of the old one. I commend it to your 
careful consiueratiou. A second Labour Bill which has already been introduced 
involves a revision of the main labour provisions of the Indian Mines Act. It includes 
proposals for reducing maximum hours and for raising snhstantiaily the minimum age 
lor employment in mines. 

Two further Bills owe certain amount of inspiration to the Whitley Commission, 
althou^ they do not faE within the category of Labour legislation but have a wider 
They botii seek to amend the Civil Procedure Code in respect of the execution 
of degrees and they are both designed for the protection of debtors. The problem of 
indehtodness has been very prominently before the public in recent years and in some 
provinces, bold legiriative experiments are being essayed in the endeavour to alleviate 
what is undoubtedly a grave weakness of our eoonomio system. Our proposals are- 
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scheme of the very highest importance for the introduction of an Empire Air Mail 
Seiyice, the adoption of which wonld bring about by far the greatest single advance 
wMoh has yet been made in the speed and freg[uenoy of air services and incidentally 
bring India into much closer contact with Empire countries and with other countries 
lying on or near the Empire routes. My Government fully realise the extent to whi<di 
India is concerned in these proposals and the part it is desirable that they should t^e 
in any scheme of Empire air routes. I am not in a position at the moment to say 
more than that they are giving the scheme their most serious consideration. 

In connection with road development, two important events have occurred recently. 
In December last, an Indian Roads Confess was held which was attended by engineers 
from aU provinces and important States in India and by a number of business men 
professionally interested in road-making. The object of the Congress was. to enable 
those concerned with the technical aspects of road construction to pool their expe- 
riences and to leam how the problems whicb confront them have been attacked and- 
solved in other parts of India. I understand that the general impression amongst 
those who attended the Congress was that this was successfully achieved and that it 
was felt that the meeting should be the first of a series which will keep road engineers 
in close touch with those methods of froad making which have proved failures in 
the past. 

^e Road Congress was followed in January by the first meeting of the Transport 
Advisory Council, a body of an entirely different character and with a different pur- 
pose. It consisted of the Ministers in charge of roads -in the provinces of their 
representatives with one or two Council advisers and its function was to arrive at a 
considered statement of policy, which could be generally acted upon by the Provinces 
for the furtherance of the co-ordinated development of road-rail and other forms of trans- 
port, a purpose which all must admit is of the very highest importance. I am glad to 
be able to say that the Council was able to formmate a statement of policy which 
covers many, if not all, of the major problems now facing ns in connection with this 
very difficult subject and they also indicated definite lines for father investigation. This 
statement of policy will now he placed by my Government before tbe Provincial Gov- 
ernments and I ti^t that it will not be long before it is in active operation and that it 
will prove of great economic benefit to the whole country. 

Labour Leoisl^on 

While the constitutional issues naturally tend to occupy the leading place in our 
minds at present, the consideration of these should not hamper us in pursuing reform 
in other directions. The Whitley Commission, after quoting John Bright’s maxim that- 
“nation in every country dwells in the cottage”, added that the well-being of the people 
most be tbe primary concern of every government, whatever its composition. The 
same is true of every legislature and it is satisiactory to* find on looking back that 
although legislative assemblies have varied considerably in composition and outlook, 
they have all agreed iu pursuing legislation designed to protect and ameliorate the 
condition of labour. We are at present pursuing an important programme of labour 
legislation, which follows the gener^ lines suggested by the Whitley Commission and 
some Bills arising directly or indirectly out of that Commission’s recommendations 
will come up for your consideration. One of these Bills is designed mainly 
to prevent certain abuses relating to the payment of wages and represents a-beginning 
for India of what is known elsewhere as ‘‘■truck legi^ation.” A Bill for this purpose 
was introduced in the preceding Assembly and circulated for opinion. After tnese 
were revived, a motion for a select committee was tabled. It was unfortunately not 
reached. We have used the interval to attempt ourselves to incorporate a number of 
changes suggested by the opinions and thereby facilitate further progress and the new 
Bill accordingly represents a revised edition of the old one. I commend it to your 
careful considerarion. A second Labour Bill which has aheady been introduced 
involves a revision of the main labour provisions of the Indian Mines Act. It includes 
proposals for reducing maximum hours and for raising substantially the minimum age 
tor employment in mines. 

Two further Bills owe certain amount of mspiration to the Whitley Commission, 
althou^ they do not fall within the category of Labour legislation but have a wider 
aim. ^ey both seek to amend the Civil Procedure Code in respect of the execution 
of degrees and they are both designed for the protection of debtors. The problem of 
indebtedness has been very prominently before tbe public in recent years and in some 
provinces, bold legidative experiments are being essayed in the endeavour to allevxate 
what is undoubteoLy a grave weakness of our economic system. Our proposals are- 
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matter of vital importance to commerce and industry in Indi^ we have sought the 
advice of representatives of those interests and the views which they have expressed 
will receive the fullest consideration of my Government in the negotiation of any 
agreement or convention* 

The New Bui. 

In the speeches I have made since the publication of the Joint Select Committee's 
Report I have express^ myself generally on the scheme of constitutional reform but 
I feel that in addressing honourable members on this subject I have a special message 
to deliver in order that I may ^ve expression to thoughts on ^ which my mind has 
dwelt longer than is perhaps reafised. My association with India now dates back so 
many years that I can wimout presumption lay before you reflections based on my 
own experience* For that reason, speakmg as the head of the administration in India, 
I hope, I may be allowed to strike a more personal note than is usual in these 
addresses. I would ask you in the first place, when you turn over in your thoughts 
the scheme of constitutional reform now embodied in a Bill, to fix your attention on 
the broad lines on which it is planned, placing on one side for the moment the argu- 
ments and discussions of recent years, the evidence and the memoranda, the docu- 
ments and the reports, in short afl the literature of the Reforms. Free youx minds 
of these and let your thoughts centre on the great principles which have increasingly 
asserted themselves, until mey have dominated the scheme. They are the foundations 
on which the scheme is built, Provincial Autonomy in British India and Federation 
comprising the whole continent. 

I can remember the time when Federation was discussed as a visionajw dream, 
something in the remote future, something distant and scarcely practicable. Gradually 
it has taken shape. It has come nearer, fionourable Members with as close a know- 
ledge of India’s pohtioal history as my own will remember that the authors of the 
Joint Report oi 1917 were not content with sketching an immediate scheme of 
Reforms. They let their minds run on into what the future might brin^. "WTiat was 
it they saw before tiiem, when they assumed the mantle of prophecy ? Let me take 
their own words : ‘‘India was to be a sisterhood of self-governing S^tes presided over 
by a Central Government occupied with matters of common interest external and 
internal. The Units were not be be the provinces only. "With them there were to be 
associated the Indian States anxioi^ to contribute to the common service but sensitive 
to maintain tiieir own individuality.” In 1917, these ihoughts were expressed as a 
conception of the future, something to aim at, something not yet within reach but 
where do we stand now ? 


The Peinces’ Support 

Never should we forget the oontrihution of the Princes at tiie first Round Table 
Conference, when they declared their readiness to_ enter All-India Federation. The appeal 
of this great principles was irresistible. The princes rose to the occ^ion. TThat was 
till then scarcely more than a picture of a possible future was transformed at once 
into something substantial on which to htuld. Here at last were the real foundations 
on which to constiuct a scheme embodying the essential unity of India. Look back 
over India’s histo^ to the time before the British connection established, itself. This 
dream of a dominion extenchng its authority from one end of the continent to the 
other, from age to age, seized me mind and gripped the imagination of the great rulers 
of the past. 

"We, the British in India, have brought peace and ordered government over a' long 
period of years. Under our hand the political life of the country has grown and ex- 
panded. New ideas of pubho and person^ liberty have been encouraged and have taken 
root, hut in a Federation of all-India, I see tiie coping stone of British achievement. 
I can confidently assert that this ide^ with its necessary corollary of provincial auto- 
nomy should command the support of all, both British and Indian, who honestly desire 
the advancement of India in the successive stages of her political development but if 
this is our objective how is it to be reached ? The answer be found in the Report 
of the Select Committee and in lie Bill presented by His Majes^’s Government to 
Parliament. Years of thought and careM investigation have been given to the prepara- 
tion of the scheme in all its multifarious and compHoated details. It is no easy road 
that leads to Federation. The higher we set our aim, the more numerous the difficulties 
to surmount, hut that is no reason why we should he deterred. Do not imagine for a 
moment that it is possible to construct so great a scheme of political advmoe with as 
much ease and exactness as an architect can command in planning or altering a house. 
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to deliver in order that I may mve expression to thoughts on which my mind has 
dwelt longer than is perhaps realised. My association with India now dates back so 
many years that I can wimout presumpnon lay before you reflections based on my 
own experience. For that reason, speakmg as the head of the administration in India, 
I hope, I may be allowed to stnke a more personal note than is usual in these 
addresses- I would ask you in the first place, when you turn over in your thoughts 
the scheme of constitutional reform now embodied in a Bill, to fix your attention on 
the broad lines on which it is planned, placing on one side for the moment the argu- 
ments and discussions of recent years, the evidence and the memoranda, the docu- 
ments and the reports, in short au the literature of the Reforms. Free your minds 
of these and let your thoughts centre on the great principles which have increasingly 
asserted themselves, until mey have dominated the scheme. They are the foundations 
on which the scheme is built, Provincial Autonomy in British India and Federation 
comprising the whole continent. 

I can remember the time when Federation was discussed as a visionaiw dream, 
something in the remote future, something distant and scarcely practicable. Gradually 
it has taken shape. It has come nearer, fionourahle Members wiih as close a know- 
ledge of India’s pohtioal history as my own will remember that the authors of the 
Joint Report oi 1917 were not content with sketching an immediate scheme of 
Reforms. They let their minds run on into what the future might bring. "What was 
it they saw before them, when they assumed the mantle of prophecy ? Let me take 
their own words : ‘‘India was to he a sisterhood of self-governing States presided over 
by a Central Government occupied with matters of common interest external and 
internal. The Dnits were not be be the provinces only. ’With them there were to be 
associated the Indian States anxious to contribute to the common service but sensitive 
to maintain their own individuality.” In 1917, these thoughts were expressed as a 
conception of the future, something to aim at, something not yet within reach hut 
where do we stand now ? 


The Peinces’ Support 

Never should we forget the contribution of the Princes at the first Round Table 
Conference, when they declared their readiness to enter All-India Federation. The appeal 
of tins great principles was irresistible. The princes rose to the occasion. "What was 
till then scarcely more than a picture of a possible future was transformed at once 
into something substantial on which to bmld. Here at last were the real foundations 
on winch to construct a scheme embodying the essential unity of India. Look back 
over India’s histo^ to the time before the British connection established itself. This 
dream of a dominion extending its authority • from one end of the continent to the 
other, from age to age, seized me mind and gripped the imagination of the great rulers 
of the past. 

"We, the British in India, have brought peace and ordered government over a long 
period of years. Under our hand the political life of the country has grown and ex- 
panded. New ideas of public and person^ liberty have been enconraged and have taken 
root, but in a Federation of all-India, I see the coping stone of British achievement. 
I can confidently assert that this ideal with its necessary corollary of provincial auto- 
nomy should command the support of all, both British and Indian, who honestly desire 
the advancement of India in the successive stages of her political development but if 
this is our objective how is it to be reached ? The answer vtill be found in the Report 
of the Select Committee and in the Bill presented by His Majes^’s Government to 
Parliament. Years of thought and careful investigation have been mven to the prepara- 
tion of the scheme in all its multifarious and complicated details. It is no easy road 
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moment that it is possible to construct so great a scheme of political advmoe with as 
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tlieir Mth and kin (laughter). Mr. Desai maintained that the agreement must be based 
on give and take. “It comes to this that in order to admit that Tve have what we 
have, we are called upon to pay a rupee — a proposition which no businessman will ever 
accept. The fact is that we are called upon to legalise and rebate what has been 
highhandedness and onesidedness on the part of those who weild executive and politi- 
cal power to the detriment of ourselves. Let us ^ve our answer ' with no uneertaiu voice. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ wind^ up the debate, spoke nearly for fifty minutes and at the 
conclusion was applauded. He claimed that not a single national industry was endan- 
gered or adversely affected by any of the provisions of the agreement. If, while re- 
fining unimpaired the economic interests _ of India they had been able to do something 
to help the cause of goodwill and friendliness between India and England at tins most 
fateful juncture of history (hear, hear), then they had done something of which they 
need never be ashamed and which India in her calmer moments would not be slow tio 
admit (Applause). As for the duration of this agreement Sir Joseph emphasised that it was 
coterminour with that of the Ottawa agreement which would last one year more and if 
at the end of that period the House considered it essential to discontinue it, then 
with that agreement would also go this- present one, of coui'se after giving six months’ 
notice. Proceeding Sir Joseph contended that article 1 of the agreement contained 
nothing but a bare statement of fact and he asked if there was any single Indian 
cotton textile industrialist who could possibly deny that a measure of protection against 
British cotton textile would not be entirely useless against Japanese competition. 

Continuing Sir. Joseph Bhore said that if radical alterations set in any industry, 
which received protection, demanded reinvestigation, then the Government of India 
would see that without depriving the industry of its protection, it did not make exces- 
sive profits. Mr. Jinnah had as&d whether India had the right to represent before 
any authority in England against the imposition of protective duty in the case of In- 
dian goods. Sir Joseph Bhore replied afermatively, because under the Import Duties 
Act they had the statutory right of putting their case. As for the criticism that the 
Government of India had- not consulted Indian Commercial opinion, the Commerce 
Member said that there was nothing new that mattered. "Was he to consult them over 
the principles which had been accepted by the House over and over again*? He also 
denied the allegation that the fiscal autonomy convention was thrown to the winds. 

The House divided on Mr. Q-auba's proposition for immediate termination of the 
Agreement*. This was carried by 66 against 58 votes amidst cheers. The Assembly then 
adjourned till the 4th. Feb. 


*Text of Indo-British Trade Agreement : — ^The following is the text of the agree- 
ment signed on the 9tb. January in London by Sir 'Walter Rimeiman on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and by Sir B. N. Mitra on behalf of the 
Government of India as a supplement to the Ottawa Trade Agreement ; — 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India 
, hereby agree that during the continuance of the Ottawa Trade Agreement Ihe follow- 
ing undertakings on the part of his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
of tho Government of India shall be deemed to be supplementary to that agreement, 
namely — 

Article 1. — ^It is recognised by his Majesty’s ^ Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of ^dia that while protection to an Indian Industry agamst the 
import of whatever origin may be necessary in the mterests of the economic well- 
being of India, conditions within the industries in India, in the ^ United ^ Kingdom and 
in foreign countries may be such that the Indian industry requires a higher level of 
protection against foreign goods than against the imparts of the United Kingdom 
origin. 

Article H. — ^It is recognised hy his Majes^’s Government in the United Kingdom 
that under the existing conditions import duties constitute an indispensable element in 
the revenues of the Government of India and that revenue considerations must be 


given due weight in fixing the levels of import duties. 

Article HI. — ^The Government of India undertake that protection^ he afforded to 
such industries only as after due enquiries hy the Tariff- Board have, in the opinion of 
the Government of India, established claims thereto -in accordance with the policy of 
discriminating protection laid down in the resolution adopted hy the Legislative 
Assembly on 16-2-23 provided this undertaking shall not apply to safeguarding indus- 
tries under the Safeguarding Act of 1933. , . , ^ ^ ^ 

(2) The Government of India further undertake that the measure of protection^ to 
be afforded shall only be so much as and no more than will equate the prices of im- 
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their Mtli and kin (laughter). Mr. Desai maintained that the agreement mnst be based 
on give and take. “It comes to this that in order to admit that we have what we 
have, we are called upon to pay a rupee — a proposition which no businessman will ever 
accept. The fact is that we are called upon to legalise and regulate what has been 
highhandedness and onesidedness on the part of those who weild executive and politi- 
cal power to the detriment of ourselves. Let us ^ve our answer ' with no uncertain voice. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ windi^ up the debate, spoke nearly for fifty minutes and at the 
conclusion was applauded. He claimed that not a single national industry was endan- 
gered or adversely affected by any of the provisions of the agreement. If, while re- 
fining unimpaired the economic interests of India they had been able to do something 
to help the cause of goodwill and friendliness between India and England at this most 
fateful juncture of history (hear, hear), then they had done something of which they 
need never be ashamed and which India in her calmer momenf would not he slow to 
admit (Applause). As for the duiution of this agreement Sir Joseph emphasised that it was 
cotermmour with that of the Ottawa agreement which would last one year more and if 
at the end of that period the House considered it essential to discontinue it, then 
with that agreement would also go this- present one, of course after giving six months’ 
notice. Proceeding Sir Joseph contended that article 1 of the agreement contained 
nothing hnt a bare statement of fact and he asked if there was any single Indian 
cotton textile industrialist who could possibly deny that a measure of protection against 
British cotton textile would not be entirely useless against Japanese competition. 

Continuing Sir. Joseph Shore said that if radical alterations set in any industry, 
which received protection, demanded reinvestigation, then the Government of India 
would see that without depriving the industi-y of its protection, it did not make exces- 
sive profits. Mr. Jinnah had asked whether India had the right to represent before 
any authority in England against the imposition of protective duty in the case of In- 
dian goods. Sir Joseph Bhore replied affirmatively, because under the Import Duties 
Act they had the statutory right of putting their case. As for the criticism that the 
Government of India had- not consulted Indian Commercial opinion, the Commerce 
Member said that there was nothing new that mattered. "Was he to consult tiiem over 
the principles which had been accepted by the House over and over agam*? He also 
denied the allegation that the fiscal autonomy convention was thrown to the winds. 

The House divided on Mr. Gaziba's proposition for immediate termination of the 
Agreement*. This was carried by 66 against 58 votes amidst cheers. The Assembly then 
adjourned till the 4th. Feb. 


*Text of Indo-British Trade Agreement : — The following is the text of the agree- 
ment signed on the 9tb. January in London by Sir Walter Runciman on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government in the Dnited Kingdom and by Sir B. N. Mitra on behalf of the 
Government of India as a supplement to the Ottawa Trade Agreement : — 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India 
, hereby agree that during the continuance of tlie Ottawa Trade Agreement the follow- 
ing undertakings on the part of his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
of tho Government of India shall be deemed to be supplementary to that agreement, 
namely — 

Article 1.— It is recognised by his Majesty’s ^ Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of India that while protection to an Indian Industry agamst the 
import of whatever origin may be necessary in the mterests of the economic well- 
heing of India, conditions within the industries in India, in the ^ United ^ Kingdom and 
in foreign countries may be such that the Indian industry reauires a higher level of 
protection against foreign goods than against the imports of the United Kingdom 
origin. 

Article 11.— It is recognised by his Majes^’s Government in the United Kingdom 
that under the existing conditions import duties constitute an indispensable element in 
the revenues of the Government of India and that revenue considerations must he 
given due weight in fixing the levels of import duties. 

Article ECI.— The Government of India undertake that protection^ he afforded to 
such industries only as after due enquiries by the Tariff- Board have, in the opinion of 
the Government of India, established claims thereto tin accordance with the policy of 
discriminating protection laid down in the resolution adopted by the Legislative 
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tries under the Safeguarding Act of 1933. ^ 

(2) The Government of India fui-ther undertake that the measure of pptection^ to 
be afforded shall only be so much as and no more than will equate the prices of im- 
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Messrs GhuznaTi, Mody, Bhai Paramanand, Dr. Pramatlia Nath Baneriee, Mr. Surya 
Some, Sardar Sant Singh, Sir CJowasjee Jehan^r and Dewan Lai C3iand NavaJrai also 
fonn^y moved their amendments. 

Thereafter Mr, Bhulahhai Desai stood np and subjected the Joint Committee Report 
to a scathing criticism and concluded with the remark that the constitution offered to India 
■was futile. He said ; “It does not either serve the purpose of reconciling the Indians or 
serve Government’s purposes. I appeal to the House that even if we have not the 
power to compel the authorities to the grant of what we want, we haye certainly the 
self-respect to repeal what we do not want.” At the outset Mr. Desai told the House 
that he rose to move his amendment and speak thereon with a great sense of res- 
ponsibility. Referring to Sir N. N, Sircai‘’s observation that his amendment was des- 

tructive^ he said : “If we destroy the constitution, we shall destroy only to build it.” 
Proceedmg, the speaker dealt with the historical review given by the Committee in their 
Report in paragraphs 10 and 11 and said there was time when Indians looked upon 
ihe British connection as a providential relation and thought it was a beneficent event 
and that under the British rule Indians should always have justice, fair play and also 
freedom even without agitating for it. But that smge was long jpast. Then came 
another stage when the fi’eedom movement was found necessary. During the last 
Great War, India helped Britain with all her men, resources and wealth. Solemn 

promises were made and high hopes were held out for India. But promises made 

from time to time during the course of the Great War had a tendency either to be 
forgotten or repudiated or whittled down. The principle of Self-Determination was 
given a good-bye. Now Indians are at the third stage of their political history, a stage 
of struggle in hope and belief, to show that they deserve what they desired, 
namely self-government. Making an impassioned appeal to all sections of flie House 
not to poison and cloud the real constitutional issue which faces India vis-a-vis England, 
Mr. Desai asked the movers of the communal motions not to pursue them, but to give 
support to his motion which stood for harmony and peace. He wanted them to re- 
member what Mr. Baldwin said the other day in the House of Commons that ‘so long 
as Indians are divided, we have the right to rule them.’ It was up to the different 
communities in India to make England’s domination impossible for he believed they 
united in desiiing the consummation of their political aspirations. Proceeding Mr. 
Desai said : “Here is a sham constitution offered to us. Are we to accept it ? No. A 
glance at the amendments moved convinces eve^one that they are ail for rejection.” 
Referring to the m-ant of new constitution Mr. Desai asked, '“‘What are the powers of 
any Government to offer a constitution and when is it done ? There are two occasions 
when a Constitution is revised, namely, demand hy the ruled for greater reforms or 
emergency arising out of the existing constitution if it is found workable, Indians 
demanded a real Round Table Conference between the representatives of the people of 
India on the one hand and representatives of Great Britain on the other 

hand. The Round Table Conference which had taken place during the last few years 
was not a real Round Table Conference and what had been the ontcome of three con- 
ferences is a constitution which is wholly unacceptable to India. Even the greatest 
exponents of Round Table Conference had been disillusioned by its results. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said the other day that his only place was now the 
obscure place of a provincial lawyer. If that is the feehng of pem)le who 
had been eager about the Round Table Conference, the value of the Conference 
can easily he appraised. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru refused to accept any 
form of provincial autonomy if there is not the fullest responsibility at the Centre. 

We are no longer in the smge of tutelage that we shall go step by step and may be 

we shall be as&d to go two steps backward.” Dealing with the merits of the 

Central Constitution, mx, Desai pomted out: “There are four aspects of every good 
constitution, namely, the right of external and internal defence, the right of control of 
external relations, the right of controlling the Currency and Exchange, the right of the 
fiscal policy and the right of the day-to-day administration. But by a stroke of the pen 
these important features have been put under Reserve Subjects and what is left to 
us ? 'We cannot even control our Currency and Exchange. Then we are left at the 
discretionary powers special responsibilties and the Right of Yeto of the Governor- 
General. Added to these, there are the two Chambers. In fact, there remains no 
responsibility at the Centre. The Constitution shuts out all possibility of the growth 
of Indian ialents although we possess talents. As r^ards the provinces, Mr. Des^ 
said : “There is nothing to choose between the Provinces and the Centre. India is 
being taxed to the utmost capacity. Yet under the proposed Provinci^ Autonomy, 
we shall have to find some twenty crores more by way oi taxation. Ministers wiH be 
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Messrs Glmznavi, Mody, Bliai Paramanand, Dr. Pramatlia Nath Baneiiee, Mr. Surya 
Some, Sardar Sant Singh, Sir Cowasjee Jehan^r and Dewan LaJ Ohand Navalrai also 
formally moved their amendments. 

Thereafter Mr. Bkulahhai Desai stood np and subjected the Joint Committee Report 
to a scathing criticism and concluded witii the remark that the constitution offered to India 
was futile. He said ; “It does not either serve the purpose of reconciling the Indians or 
serve Government’s purposes. I appeal to the House that even if we have not the 
power to compel the authorities to the grant of what we want, we haye certainly the 
self-respect to repeal what we do not want.” At the outset Mr. Desai told the House 
that he rose to move his amendment and speak thereon with a great sense of res- 
ponsibility. Referring to Sir N. N, Sircar’s observation that his amendment was des- 
tructive^ he said : “If we destroy the constitution, we shall destroy only to build it.” 
Proceeding, the speaker dealt with the historical review given by the Committee in their 
Report in paragraphs 10 and 11 and said there was time when Indians looked upon 
the British connection as a providential relation and thought it was a beneficent event 
and that under the British rule Indians should always have justice, fair play and also 
freedom even without agitating for it. But that si!^e was long jpast. Tnen came 
another stage when the ti'eedom movement was found necessary. During the last 
Great 'War, India helped Britain with all her men, resources and wealth. Solemn 
promises were made and high hopes were held out for India. But promises made 
from time to time during the course of the Great War had a tendency either to be 
forgotten or repudiated or whittled down. The piinciple of Self-Determination was 
given a good-bye. Now Indians are at the third stage of their political history, a stage 
of struggle in hope and hehef, to show that they deserve what they desired, 
namely self-government. Making an impassioned appeal to all sections of the House 
not to poison and cloud the real constitutional issue which faces India vis-a-vis England, 
Mr. Desai asked the movers of the communal motions not to pursue them, hut to give 
support to his motion which stood for harmony and peace. He wanted them to re- 
member what Mr. Baldwin said the other day in the House of Commons that ‘so long 
as Indians are divided, we have the right to rule them.’ It was up to the different 
communities in India to make England’s domination impossible for he believed they 
united in desiring the consummation of their political aspirations. Proceeding Mr. 
Desai said : “Here is a sham constitution offered to us. Are we to accept it ? No. A 

f iance at the amendments moved convinces eveii^one that they are ail for rejecticn.” 
deferring to the grant of new constitution Mr. Desai asked, “What are the powers of 
any Government to offer a constitution and when is it done ? There are two occasions 
when a Constitution is revised, namely, demand hy the ruled for greater reforms _ or 
emergency arising out of the existing constitution if it is found workable. Indians 
demanded a real Round Table Conference between the representatives of the people of 
India on the one hand and representatives of Great Britain on the other 

hand. The Round Table Conference which had taken place during the last few years 

was not a real Round Table Conference and what had been the outcome of three con- 
ferences is a constitution which is whoUy unacceptable to India. Even the greatest 
exponents of Round Table Conference had been disillusioned hy its results. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said the other day that his only place was now the 
obscure place of a provincial lawyer. If that is the feenng of pe^le who 
had been eager about the Round Table Conference, the value of the Conference 
can easily be appraised. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru refused ^ ^ to accept any 
forha of provincial autonomy if there is not the fullest responsibility at the Centre. 

We are no longer in the s£age of tutelage that we shall go step by step and may be 

we shall be asked to go two steps backward.” Dealing with the merits of the 
Central Constitution, mi. Desai pomted out: “There are four aspects of every good 
constitution, namely, the right of external and internal defence, the right of control of 
external relations, tne right of controlling the Currency and Exchange, the right of the 
fiscal policy and the right of the day-to-day administration. But by a stroke of the pen 
these important features have been put under Reserve Subjects and what is left to 
ns ? We cannot even control our Currency and Exchange. Then we are left at the 
discretionary powers special responsihilties and the Right of Veto of the Governor- 
General. Added to tiiese, there are the two Chambers. In fact, there remains no 
responsibility at the Centre. The Constitution shuts out all possibility of the growth 
of Indiau talents although we possess talents. As r^ards the provinces, Mr. Desai 
said : “There is nothing to choose between the Provinces and the Centre. India is 
being taxed to the utmost capacity. Yet under the proposed Provinci^ Autonomy, 
we shall have to find some twenty' crores more by way oi taxation. Ministers will be 
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Mr. AMul Matin Chaudhury said that, whereas the han against other CongresR 
organisations had been removed, ‘there must be some reason why the Oovertimiuit, Jiun 
not removed it in the case of the Khndai Khidmatgars. ( Sir IleQiry ( T<t%k : les, 
certainly) ]vrr Chatidhnry — emv mrinn nf tifiiitfross'* 

men who strictly adhered 
(Applause). Mahatma Gandhi 



movement, has wiiS the assistance of Red Shirt votes entered the Asst'mhly showing ii 
change in the oiitiooL 

Dr, Khan Saheh was cheered when he rose to maho his maiden spet^th. Hajfi 

that he was the fet elected memher of the Frontier rVoviiieo. llitlierto Frrtntier 
problems always wwe sonitinized through eoJoured glassi^K and pn‘!;enlrd 
hy those nominated by the Government to “misrepresent” fahts. Dr. Khan Saheh 
said that he wonld not go into details of tho tyraruiios. Tfie Khndai Khidmatgars 
were seiwants of the humanity, irrespective of' race. Ifo ask(Ml, why Father 
Elwin, a seeker after truth, was turned out of the provimio, and cited Miss Wilkinsim's 
opinion that she had never seen such orderly beliaviour as of tln^ pf^ople at Clnu'sada 
when called upon hy leaders to disperse. Continuing, Dr. Kfian admitted that Mr. 
Metcalfe, when in the Frontier, wms sympathotio. Tho Kpeaker’s ohjf‘<d, was to show 
the movement was non-AuoIent. The volunteers, wlio picketi^d Cliaikada lifpi<tr shops, 
were ill-treated and even made stark naked (erics : siiarno) hut flun-e wa:; not a single s<*rate}i 
on the policy. A meeting took place at Uiinanzai. I^atlii idiargi! did not disperse 
them, hut firing started without official order, two were killofl and thiidy woimdod. 
Even then the people did not move and there was not. a singhb scrnt<di on lln‘So who 
killed them. 'W^as not this a demonstration of noTi-violmu-c^ V (applaiuio), tpa'o llo' 
police, misled by an informer, came to a village and kili('d a vohmlocr hy ardrlmd. 
The villagers disarmed the police. When Klmdai Khidnuitgar loadci’s ('.anm dav 1t»o 
police were given back their uniforms and rilh's and allowed to go with liafety 
(applause), and Government’s offer for compensation for tln^ person killed wan refuse*!, 



lived as a guest of the head of tho C. ,1. D., desorihiid tho h’e.d Shirt movement an 
peaceful and its leader as an embodiment of Christ (eh(;ers). As to the riovernn»e«rs 
allegation that the volunteers marched in formations, tho HjH'uker asJied wh.-it was 

wrong about ' ' ' * ■ • 

refused to pay 
Shirt movement 

Major Ahmed Nawaz Khan (cheers). 

^ ^ ^ A M- ..r*k > . .a _ 1- . b ld<l>( d f J I . K i } an on moderalifm 


tne volunteers marched m lormat.ions, tho HjH'uker mJied wh.-it was 
it? The Government statement that Abdul (hdTar Kliuu's madmw 
land revenue was a Ho. Concluding Dr. Khun assi mod that tho Ko*l 
t was non-violent. They had love for every body, inolnding ovon Kawah 



togal, many in Bombay und some in other proviiif;es. If “Ih*d Shi 



years, and were not challenged. 

Dr, Khan : “Wo are then in iuil.” 

ffrt^ ^ 7"? "% M . 1 •fit *»- 


The Home Memher said flint wlu^n fiio rcttirmR waiv inlinthici.d fli.- !■ 
reSX'’refHMd teV* f .I*"* Al«lul' Cln.lini' 


rotito’r 

Khan 

ihtflll 
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movement, has wiih the assistance of Red Shirt votes enierccl the sliowiniji; a 

change in the ontlooh. 

Dr. Khan Sakeb was cheered when he rose to mal<o }iis maiden speiMdi, lie nriifi 
that he was the fii*st elected mernher of the Fronlici' IVovineo. lliilierlo Fronlitn* 
problems always were scnitinized through coJouriMi gln,ss('s anti preaeiitetl 
by those nominated by the Government to “miRvepresont” facts. Dr. Khan Saliob 
said that he would not go into details of the tyraniiios. Th«j Klindui Klii<lmatgurs 
were seiwants of the humanity, irrespective of jaicc. ffo usIomI, wfiv Father 
Elwin, a seeker after truth, was turned out of the provimuj, and cited Miss Wil]iins<>n'!i 
opinion that she had never seen such orderly behaviour as of tins tu^ople at (Jluirsada 
when called upon by leaders to disperse. Continuing, Dr. Khan admitted that Mr. 
Metcalfe, when m the Frontier, was sympathetic. Tho Kpoaker’s ohj(‘rt. wrui to simw 
the movement was non-^’ioIent. The volunteers, who picketed Cliarsada lirpior simps, 
were ill-ti'eated and even made stark naked (erics : siiamo) hut there wa;; not a, .siiigh* serateh 
on the policy. A meeting took place at lltmanzai. Kalhi eharg,, did not disperse 
them, but firing staited without official order, two were killed and tliirfv wounded 
^en then the people did not move and^ there was not, .a single, ser;d<’li on wlni 
killed tiiem, »ras not this a demonstration of non-violfinee ? (applause) ttuet* the 
police, nnsled by an i^omeis ^ and killed a volunteer hv ut ehhmt, 

The villagers disaimed the police. When Khudai Klii(lnuit,giir leaders .mue ii.-^t ditv tho 
pohee were given back their uniforms mid rilles and allowed to ee with ;nfotv 
(applause), and Government’s offer for compensation for tlu^ person killed was refused 
because volunteers were pledged to take no I’oward (applause). Dr. Khan thmi 
recalled the Simon Commission’s remark about the Frontier t hut the “juhorout ntdit 


uvea ^ a {mesD 01 me ueaa 01 tio U. i. (Jo'senixidtlm Nhirt mown .i ,1 im 
l^eM smd Its leader as an omboclimont. of Chnst (oi.ooir.j. As 1 .. Ilio (lownm ■[, l‘ 
allegation that fie volunteers mai-chud m rormiitions, tlio (,t,ko,| ,v , n' 

wrnn£f cinnnr it. y Tho r.AKrAvnwi rtll 4* r«4*irt 1^1 


XA4.V V \..x4-iW4a.u yr CAIO V llJiVJAHj, X 

Major Ahmed Nawaz Khan (oheors). 

t'l“ Slo’iafevcongnitnlntoa Dr. Klum 



W’liii'h cMuid 
of unfair <tj; 
la^^ ful, !.ouiJ* in 
war; a pari nf 


the Congress machine it was up fo the Congi'ess (o .show (hut I , i„ i ' i 
Its rules of non-violonce and discipline. Jhiots urrived („ h i i* V ’ 

non-violence were absolutely lip professions, (ir. < I, ! ' ri,,l n'.Tr^ 

Dr. Khan : «Wo are then in jail.” 

shs? "» W <>n»ii„.r „„'i ,»• I'l- 
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the scheme of reforms marks a considerable advance on the existing constitution. If 
this is rejected, the result will be a repetition of the situation of discontent in a more 
aggravated form as prevailed after the introduction of the Monta^-Chelmsford 
reforms.” Referring to the safe^ards in the Bill, Mi‘. Mody deprecated all elaborate 
commercial and other safeguams which have been devised. “The Safeguards,” he 
said, “can never prevail against the solemn will of the people. Still if they are 
thurst upon India, it will be most deplorable.” As regards the omission of the 
declaration in the Bill that India’s goal was Dominion Status, Mr. Mody stated : “I can- 
not conceive of anything so singularly unfortunate as the omission of any clause to 
define clearly and in emphatic terms that the present constitution is mer^ a prelude 
to the enlargement of liberty for India as enjoyed in the Dominions.” He reminded 
Englishmen that the efforts of those who would work the constitution would be 
thwarted if the majority of India’s politically-minded people refused to accept it. 
Concluding, Mr. Mody appealed to the Hritish Covernment to give them the right 
amount of liberty in the right way at the right time. 

Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerji exposed the hollowness of provincial autonomy adumbrated 
in the Constitution Bill and showed by analysing the scheme that there was no transfer 
of power and no possibility of responsible Government in the provinces.^ The Gover- 
nors, he opined, will be invested with heavy responsibilities, — ^responsibilities ordinary 
and special, — so extensive in character that the Council of Ministers who will be 
chosen by the Governors themselves will be utterly helpless in all matters. Coming to 
tbe Centre he said that the position was worse as the^ Governor-General was given, 
more wide and far greater powers. The Great Moghul in the "Whitehall, said he, will 
continue to conti'ol the destinies of 350 millions of people. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir was certain that the proposed safeguards were^ sure to result in 
deadlocks. If in spite of them warning the British Government forced this constitution on 
India they would do so on their own responsibility. Ahing his personal views Sir 
Joseph Bhore on the eve of his retirement asked the House to take a practical^ view 
and stated that there were three fold implications of rejecting the scheme, firstly, 
the advocates of rejection expected to obtain a more satisfactory constitution ^rough 
pressure of Direct Action but past historical experiences should that Direct -Action had 
failed. The second implication of rejection was, Sir Joseph said, that ^ it would ^ bring 
some better offer from His Majesty’s Government and tbe British Pai'liament. It is not 
inconceivable tibat if rejection was complete, it would carry some weighty but let us be 
under no delusion. However strong the feeling against the reforms, it will in practice 
be worked by a large majority of people in this country. If that be the case, rejection 
becomes an empty gestiu-e, quite meaningless and purposeless. The thmd implication of 
rejection, said Sir Joseph, is the possibility of a change in Government in England giving 
India something better. The House at this stage adjourned. 


7tlj. FEBRUARY The Assembly concluded to-day the three-day debate on the 
J. P, C- Repoii:. The first part of Mr. Bhulabhai Desa/i's amendment, which only refer- 
red to the J. P. C. Report and did not mention anything about the Communal Award, 
was put to vote and defeated by 72 against 61 votes. 

There were altogether 4 divisions. The second part of Mi*. Desai’s amendment neither 
accepting nor rejecting the Communal Award, which he moved as an amendment to the 
first pan of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment was lost hy 84 to 44 votes. 

The first part of Mr. Jinnah*s amendment^ accepting the Commimal Award 
carried by 68 to 15 votes, Congressmen remaining neutr^. The second ana third P®^s 
of Ml*. Jinnah’s amendment re : Provincial Autonomy and Pederation were passed by 74 
votes to 58 votes. 


Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the Congi-ess Nationalist Pa-ty, was fet called iiME ty 
the President to open the dehate to-day on the J. P. C. Eeport. At the _ outset Ifc. 
Aney declared that the repo it was fuU of blunders, misconceptions and imsstatemmts. 
The recommendations of the report were full of absurctity inasmuch as they bnstted 
with safeguards. Mr. Aney asserted fhat under such circumstances there were no scope 
not onlv of real advance but even the sort of advance contemplated by the autho^ oi 
the report. Attacking the Communal Award Mi*. Aney smd ^ 

the Award would be the breaking up of national and pqhtieal solitoity wmch had been 
achieved, however partially. It was from the stodpomt of Indian nation^sm ^d 
national homogenei^, declared Mr*. Aney, that he dixected his crusade 
He also attacked the contemplated administrative arrangements of Berars under the new 

constitution. 
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the scheme of reforms marks a considerable advance on the existing constitution. If 
this is rejected, the result will be a repetition of the situation of discontent in a more 
aggravated form as prevailed after the introduction of the Monta^-Chelmsford 
reforms.” Eeferring to the safe^ards in the Bill, Mi*. Mody deprecated all elaborate 
commercial and other safeguards which have been devised. “The Safeguards,” he 
said, “can never prevail against the solemn will of the people. Still if they are 
thurst upon India, it will be most dex)lorable.” As regards the omission of the 
declaration in the Bill that India’s goal was Dominion Status, Mr. Mody stated : “I can- 
not conceive of anything so singularly unfortunate as the omission of any clause to 
define clearly and m emphatic terms that the present constitution is mer^ a prelude 
to the enlargement of liberty for India as enjoyed in the Dominions.” He reminded 
Englishmen that the efforts of those who would work the constitution would be 
thwarted if the majority of India’s politically-minded people refused to accept it. 
Concluding, Mr. Mody appealed to the British (Government to give them the right 
amount of liberty in the right way at the right time. 

Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerji exposed the hollowness of provincial autonomy adumbrated 
in the Constitution Bill and showed by analysing the scheme that there was no transfer 
of power and no possibility of responsible Government in the provinces. The (Gover- 
nors, he opined, will be invested with heavy responsibilities, — ^responsibilities ordinary 
and special, — so extensive in character that the Council of Ministers who will be 
chosen by the Governors themselves will be utterly helpless in all matters. Coming to 
the Centre he said that the position was worse as the Governor-General was given, 
more wide and far greater powers. The Great Moghul in the "Whitehall, said he, will 
continue to control the destinies of 350 millions of people. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir was certain that the proposea safeguards were sure to result in 
deadlocks. If in spite of theti warning the British Government forced this constitution on 
India they would do so on their own responsibility. Airing his personal views Sir 
Joseph Bhore on the eve of his retirement asked the House to take a practical view 
and stated that there were three fold implications of rejecting the scheme. Eirstly, 
the advocates of rejection expected to obtain a more satisfactory constitution through 
pressui'e of Direct Action but past historical experiences should that Direct Action had 
failed. The second implication of rejection was. Sir Joseph said, that it would ^ bring 
some better offer from His Majesty’s Government and the British Pai'liament. It is not 
inconceivable that if rejection was complete, it would carry some weight but let us be 
under no delusion. However strong the feeling against the reforms, it will in practice 
be worked by a large majority of people in this country. If that be the case, rejection 
becomes an enmty gestui'e, quite meaningless and purposeless. The third implication of 
rejection, said Sir Joseph, is the possibility of a change in Government in England giving 
India something better. The House at this stage adjourned. 

7lb. FEBRUARY : — ^The Assembly concluded to-day the three-day debate on the 
J. P, C. Repoi't. The first part of Mr. Bhulabhai DesaVs amendment, which only refer- 
red to the J. P. C. Report and did not mention anything about the Communal Award, 
was put to vote and defeated by 72 against 61 votes. 

There were altogether 4 divisions. The second part of Mi*. Desai’s amendment neither 
accepting nor rejecting the Commun^ Award, which he moved as an amendment to the 
firs^art of Mr. JinnSi’s amendment was lost by 84 to 44 votes. 

Tme first part of Mr. JinnaWs amendment accepting the Communal Award was 
carried hy 6o to 15 votes. Congressmen remaining neutrm. The second and third parts 
of Mr. Jinnah’s amendment re : Provincial Autonomy and Federation were passed by 74 
votes to 58 votes. 

Mr. M, 8 , Aney^ Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party, was first called upon by 
the President to open the debate to-day on the J. P. (3. Report. At the ^ outset Udj. 
Aney declared tiiat ihe repoi't was full of blunders, misconceptions and misstatements. 
The recommendations of the report were fuU of absurctity inasmuch as ihey bristled 
with safeguards. Mi'. Aney asserted that under such circumstances there were no scope 
not only of real advance but even the sort of advance contemplated hy the authors of 
the report. Attacking the Communal Award Mr. Aney said mat one_ direct result of 
^e Award would be the breaking up of national and political solidmity wMch had been 
achieved, however partially. It was from the stmdpoint ^ of Indian nationalism and 
national homogenei^, declared Mx, Aney, that he directed his crusade against the Award. 
He also attacked the contemplated administrative arrangements of Berai^ under the new 
constitution. 
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^ setting npon some Yenture after 

JJSt^ <iistabuts tbe spoils of the ventore.^^v does Mahatma Gandhi 
§f!+^ . ® Hiiidu leaders of India to agree to the Poona 

« did not YOU Mm ^acquisition first then distribution,’ Proceeding, 
congratulated Ms Hindu bretMen on exhibiting their sense of solidarity 

Depressed Classes to them by giving them what 
show the sme spirit towai*ds the Mnslims ? Referring to the 
t emphatically declared that it was wholly rotten and totally 
•+ absolutely unworkable. The Princes had laid down impossible terms 
+ ^\J^^^P^ssible to construct any scheme of constitution. He was not 
opposed to the Pnnces or any body. But he was for British India and this scheme 
was going to destroy all that British India had developed during the last fifty years of 
constitutional progress. He was not opposed to the idea of a Federation, but bitterly 
oppos^ to a federation of tMs character. It would lead to ill-will and bitterness, ft 
cons^ts^ of yb per cent, safeguards and only two per cent responsibility. So far as the 
provmcial scheme was concerned, Mr. Jin n a h was of opinion that it undoubtedly was 
?? present constiMtiqn in the following directions, namely, extension 

^^^'^.^sation of the Cabinet,^ ail members of the legislature to be elected, 
responsibility of the Mini sters to the le^slature, etc. Certain objectionable features in 
the prevmcial scheme which according to him require modification have been pointed 
out in the amendment suggested hy him. ^ 

Mr. Bn James emphasised that the constitution offered to India marked a tre- 

existing one. He strongly controverted Mr. Jinnah’s assertion 
conceived to prevent further advance in the Central 'Gov- 
enment. iins allegation, said the speaker, was not only untrue but runs counter to the 

A? successive Round Table Conferences. Mr James dso refuted 
Mr. Jinn^s point that tiie safeguards ate up all the transfer of power. 

traced the history of Muslim awakening 
which reaoh^ the culminating point at the second BouS 
desmbed how Hindu Mahasabha leaders destroyed all attempts 

^e^Slims^t?r?Mnont^^ xeducmg 

Pant spoke for 40 minutes to show that the constitution irres- 
safeguards was definitely a retrograde step. Parliament would perpet- 

name of constitution if the Government of India Bill 

1 He cited the political blunders that England had 

America, Ireland ^d South Africa and observed t&t when- 
dM^dS^tor^^^^ responsible Government arose, Britain adopted smci- 

spe^er on the debate, made a forceful speech appealing to 
S India ’Bill was a monstrous mo^^toi 
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lead to the legislature as to what it should do with regard to 
caWa at the last election those who opposed the -Whit? Paper 
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speeches to show that Mr. Jinnah was mostly 
^toreste of his own community and toe problems of toe Nation were 
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Shai Paramanand, Mr. iney and 

Jinnah : — What about yourself in London ? 

a criticism leyelled during toe last two days were of 

f nature. Nobody made any constniotiTe snraestion. Mr. Desai did not 
mention of toe constituent assembly. MnJinnah’s proposal of worMng 
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was applied and toe amendments were put to vote. ' 
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IS a fallacious argment. It is not that we were sAt H-ng upon some venture after 
which, we would distribute the spoils of the venture. "Why does Mahatma Gandhi 
fast unto death ^d then gets all me Hindu leaders of India to agree to the Poona 
^d not you tell him ‘acquisition first then distribution.’ Proceeding, 
Mr.^ Jinnah congratulated his Hindu brethren on exhibiting their sense of solidarity 
which had led them to win over the Depressed Classes to them by giving them what 
th^ w^ted. Why not show the same spirit towards the Muslims '? Referring to the 
Federation, Mr. Jinnah emphatically declared that it was wholly rotten and totally 
unacceptable and absolutely unworkable. The Princes had laid down impossible terms 
on which it was impossible to construct any scheme of constitution. He was not 
opposed to the Princes or any body. But he was for British Bidia and this scheme 
was going to destroy all that British India had developed during the last fifty years of 
consmtutional progress. He was not opposed to the idea of a Federation, but bitter^ 
opposed to a Federation of this character. It would lead in ill-will and bitterness, it 
consmts^ of 98 per cent, safeguards and only two per cent responsibility. So far as the 
provincial scheme was concerned, Mr. Jinnah was of opinion that it undoubtedly was 
an advance on the present constitution in the following directions, namely, extension 
of franchise, Indianisation of the Cabinet, all members of the legislature to be ^ect^ 
responsibility of the Ministers to the le^slature, etc. Certain objectionable ^tur^ in 
the provincial scheme which according to hiTn require modification have been pointed 
out in the amendment suggested by mm. 

Mr. jP* B. James emphasised that the constitution offered to India marked a Ire- 
mendonSv advance on the existing one. He strongly controverted Mr. Jinnah’s assertion 
that the Federal scheme was conceived to prevent further advance in the Central ‘Gov- 
ernment. This allegation, said the speaker, was not only untrue but runs counter to the 
Mstorioal processes in the successive Round Table Conferences. Mr James also refuted 
ml. Ji nn a n s point that the safeguards ate up all the transfer of power. 

Speaking first after lunch Mr. Ghux>navi traced the history of Muslim awakening 
and communal dissensions which reached the eulminaiing point at the second Ron-nn 
Table Conference. He described how Hindu Mahasabha leaders destroyed ail attempts 
at peace by insistiag on getting two more seats to the Sikhs in the Punjab thus reducing 
the Muslims mto a minority. 

Pant spoke for 40 minutes to show that the constitution irres- 
pective of the safeguards was definitely a retrograde step. Parliament would perpet- 
rate a monstrous fraud in the name of constitution if the Government of Ihaia Bill 
were passed as it had ■ been framed. He cited the political blunders that England bad 
committed in regard to America, Ireland and South Africa and observed that when- 
ever tile question of the grant of responsible Government arose, Britain adopt^ suici- 
dal dilator mess. 


• the last speaker on the debate, made a forceful speech appealing to 

r^ect the report. He emphasised that the India Bill was a monstrous monum^t of 
shams. It did not satisfy the political aspirations of the most moderate sectimf of the 
people, it too costly, it^ contained no see(^ of growth in it. India ’s self-respect 
demanded that the constitution should without any hesitation -.be rejected. The country 

^ clear lead to the le^slature as to what it should do with regard to 
the white Paper by returning at the last election those who opposed ihe "Wliite Paper 
scheme. We asked what we should do”, Mr. Satyamnrthi continned, “if we did 
accept the^ constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it i& It is my belief that 
there is no failime in the nation’s fight for freedom.” 

Sh* N. N, ^ Sircar^ replying to the three-day debate, spoke for more than an hour in 
course of ^hich he quoted amidst interruptions from Mr. Jinnah and Sir Cowasji Jehan- 
gir, from. Mr. Jmnah’s Round Table speeches to show that Mr. Jinnah was mostly 
concerned with the interests of his own community and the problems of the Nation were 
to 1^ secondary. Nobody could deny that commual wrangles' and provincial jegdousies exist. 

Str Mohamed Yakub interrupted : What about Bhai Paramanand, Mr. Aney 
Diwan Mchand Navalrai ? 

Jinnah:— yrkdi about yourself in London ? 

Nripen said all criticism levelled during the last two days were of 
a destructive nature. _ Nobody made any constructive si^gestion, Mr. Desai did not 
even m^e any mention of me constituent assembly. Mr/Jinnah’s proposal of working 
provmmal autonomy and substituting the federal scheme by a British Imlia Federation 
was not a practical proposition. After Sir Nripendranath Sroar had finished, closure 
was applied and the amendments were put to vote. 

^^^^^idment on the J. P- C. Report in the form in which it was eventaally 
emeu by 74 votes against 58 votes by the AssemWy to-day was as foltows; 

. J7 
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intended to invalidate the search if not conducted strictly in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 

Ce. Pe. CJode 1898 (Sec. 406) Attend. Bill 

^ Sardar Sant Singh introduced two more Bills, one amending Section 406 of the 
Criminal Procednre Code, 1898, which omits from the Act the proviso which lays down 
that appeals arising out of proceedings for keeping the peace would lie before the 
District Magistrate. Sardar Sant Singh said that so long as the District Mamstrate 
occupied the position of head of the police and executive authorities of the district, 
these appesds should not he heard hy him. 

Cr. Pe. Code 1898 (Secs. 30, 34, 34^., 35) Amend. Bill 

The fourth Bill amends Sections 30, 34 and 34A and 35 of the Criimnal Procedure 
Code with a view to raise the standard of judicial administration in Governor’s provinces. 
The House then adjourned. 

EEGxmA.TiN& Payment op Wages 

13th. FEBRUARY : — ^The House met to-day to ti-ansaot official business. 
Sir Frank Noyee (Industries Member) introduced a Bill regulating payment of 
wages to certain classes of persons employed in industry. The 'bill tries to remedy 
abuses with regard to delays in the payment of wages to ;persons employed in industry 
and the practice of imposing faes upon them, ha moving the Bill Sir Frank Noyce 
paid a tribute to the late Mr. whitley, who, he said, had left a mark on Indian labour 
for many generations. 

Civil Phoceduee Code Amend. Bills 

Sir Henry Craik introduced two bills one . amending section 51 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure so as to protect honest debtors of all masses, and not the industrial 
workers class only, from detention in civil prison and to confine such detention to 
debtors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent. 

The other Bill inserts a new section in the Code of Civil Procedure as follows : 
‘‘Where a certified copy of decree of any of the superior courts of the United 
Kingdom or any reciprocating territory has been filed in the District Court, ihe decree 
may be executed in Britisb India as if it has been passed by the District Court.” 

Sheet Glass Industet 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution that the draft convention for the regulation 
of hours of work in automatic sheet-glass works, passed at the eighteenth session of the 
International Labour Conference, be not ratified. He said that the draft of the report 
related to workmen’s compensation, night work of women and other such matters. He 
proposed to briim up this convention for consideration before the Legislature at 
Shma session. Uie object of the convention was to fix forty-two hours per week in 
sheet-glass factories. Sir Frank said that they were situated in the Uniw Provinces 
and there was no immediate prospect of more factories being started in India. It was 
doubtful whether it was desirable to legislate for one factory and to reduce ifs work 
from fifty-six to forty-two hours weekly. Moreover glass-making, instead of being 
arduous, had become easier. There was no adequate reason to treat this industry in a 
special way. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi moved an amendment that hours of work in sheet-glass works be 
reduced to foriy-eight hours per week. He complained that the attitade of the 
Government with regard to international labour conventions always had been indifierent. 
Altiiough the number of sheet-glass workers was small, still they should not be denied 
legitimate help. Mr. B. Das moved an amendment to the effect that the draft of the conven- 
tion instead of not being ratified, as suggested, be brought before the Assembly for recon- 
sideration after the publication of the Tariff Board’s report on the glass industry in 
India. Sir Frank Noyee appealed to the House in the name of logic not to press Mr. 
Joshi’s amendment as the House had passed the Factories Bill last -year providing for 
56 hours a week in all continuous process industries _ and the working conditions in 
glass industry were not worse than many other industries. 

Mr. jB. Das*s amendment urgiug the bringing up of the matter before the Assembly 
after the Tariff Board’s report was put to the vote and carried by 51 against 42 votes. 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the draft convention ensuring benefit or allowance 
to involuntarily unemployed and the recommendations concerning unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief for unemployed adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at the 18th session he not ratifi^ nor the recommendations be 
accepted. He said tiiat the proposal was impracticahle in India. The question of 
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inteiided to invalidate the search if not condnoted strictly in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 

Ce. Pe. Code 1898 (Seo. 406) Amend. Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh introduced two more Bills, one amending Section 406 of the 
Criminal Procedure CJode, 1898, which omits from the Act the proviso which lays down 
that ^ appeals arising out of proceedings for keeping the peace would lie before the 
District Magistrate. Sardar Sant Singh said that so long as the District Mamstrate 
occupied the position of head of the police and executive authorities of the district, 
these appeals should not he heard hy him. 

Cr. Pe. Code 1898 (Secs. 30, 34, 34a., 35) Amend. Bill 

The fourth Bill amends Sections 30, 34 and 34A and 35 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code with a view to raise the standard of judicial administration in Governor’s provinces. 
The House then adjourned. 

Eegula.tino Payment op ^Vaoes 

13th. FEBRUARY : — ^The House met to-day to transact ofiS-cial business. 
Sir Frank Noyce (Industries Member) introduceh a Bill regulating payment of 
wages to certain classes of persons employed in industry. The 'bill tries to remedy 
abuses with regard to delays in the payment of wages to ;persons employed in industry 
and the practice of imposing jSnes upon them. In moving the Bill Sir Prank Kcyce 
paid a tribute to the late Mr. whitley, who, he said, had left a mark on Indian labour 
for many generations. 

Civil Peoceduee Code Amend. Bills 

Sir Henry Craik introduced two bills one amending section 51 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure so as to protect honest debtors of all classes, and not the industrial 
workers class only, fi-om detention in civil prison and to confine such detention to 
debtors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent. 

The other Bill inserts a new section in the Code of Civil Procedure as follows : 
“Where a certified copy of decree of any of the superior courts of the United 
Kingdom or any reciprocating territory has been filed in the District Court, ihe decree 
may be executed in British India as if it has been passed by the District Court.” 

Sheet Glass Industey 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution that the draft convention for the regulation 
of hours of work in automatic sheet-glass works, passed at tiie eighteenth session of the 
International Labour Conference, be not ratified. He said that the draft of the report 
related to workmen’s compensation, night work of women and other such matters. He 
proposed to bri^ up this convention for consideration before the Legislature at the 
Sinua session. The object of the convention was to fix forty-two hours per week in 
sheet-glass factories. Sir Prank said that they were situated in the Unit^ Provinces 
and there was no immediate prospect of more factories being started in India. It was 
doubtful whether it was desirable to legislate for one factory and to reduce its work 
from fifty-six to forty-two hours weekly. Moreover glass-making, instead of being 
arduous, had become easier. There was no adequate reason to treat this industry in a 
special way. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi moved an amendment that hours of work in sheet-glass works be 
reduced to forty-eight hours per week. He complained that the attitude of the 
Government with regard to international labour conventions always had been indifferent. 
Alliiough the number of sheet-glass workers was small, still they should not be denied 
legitimate help. Mr. B. Das moved an amendment to the effect that the draft of the conven- 
tion instead of not being ratified, as suggested, be brought before the Assembly for recon- 
sideration after the publication of the Tariff Board’s report on the glass industry in 
India. Sir Frank Noyce appealed to the House in the name of logic not to press Mr. 
Joshi’s amendment as the House had passed the Paotories Bill last 'vear providiug for 
56 hours a week in all continuous process industries and the working conditions in 
glass industry were not worse than many other industries. 

Mr. B. Das's amendment urging the bringing up of the matter before the Assembly 
after the Tariff Board’s report was put to the vote and carried by 51 against ^ votes. 

Sir Frank Noyce moved that the draft convention ensuring benefit or allowance 
to involuntarily unemployed and the recommendations concerning unemployment 
insurance and various forms of relief for unemployed adopted by the Intemiteonal 
Labour Conference at the 18th session be not ratifi^ nor the recommendations be 
accepted. He said tiiat the proposal was impracticable in India. The question xd 
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Mug expenses amount to nearly 64 erores lor- depreciation and are three-fourtii cfores 
in excess of last year’s figures. 

Net revenue of Railways in 1934-35 is expected to be three erores higher than 
1933-34 and interest charges three-fourth erore lower as a result of fall in rate of 
Government borrowing. 

Total deficit of 424 lakhs (of which 185 lakhs are for strat^o lines) will be met by 
temporary loan from depreciation fund which will stand at 11 erores at the end of tbn 


year. 

Budget estimates for 1935-36 assumes improvement in receipts. ' Total traffic 
receipts on all State lines are estimated at 93 and a half erores. Increase in ordinary 
working expenses of 105 lakhs, including 92 lakhs due to decision not to reimpose 
cuts in pay, is counterbalanced to some extent by slight decrease in provision for 
depreciation, which, according to new method of calculation approved by Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, will be 1-60 of total capital at charge. Total working 
expenses will amount to under 64 and a half erores and will be 60 lakhs more than in the 
current year. Deficit on all State lines in 1935-36 will be 190. lakhs. Deficit on 
strategic" lines will be 197 lakhs and net result of working of commercial lines during 
the year will be a small surplus of 7 lakhs. Balance of depreciation fund at the end 
of the year will be 13 erores. Loans from fund to meet previous deficits will stand at 
28 and a half erores. 

Jr view of all signs at present pointing to further improvement in future, which is 
likely to be sustained if not spectacular, Railways felt justified in reduction xecen% 
announced in surcharge on coal freights which iuvolves loss in earnings of over 20 
lakhs on public coal. Maximum of R;e 1 imposed on reduced surcharge of 12 and a half 
- per cent, will be of considerable benefit to long distance traffic on which burden of present 
rate has fallen most heavily and result will be that surcharge ou distances about 700 
miles will be the same. 

In justifying decision not to reimpose outs in pay m 1935-36, Sir Joseph Bhore 
said : “Apm from the fact that more than half the smff on State Railways are actually 
Government servants, and that Railways have therefore from the beginning followed 
the policy of Government in this matteer, we -feel that with a revival in filings to 
an extent that we think will enable us to balance the budget of commercial lines with- 
out recourse to the continuance of the out, we could not consistently with our pledges, 
refuse to ioUow the action taken with regerd to other Government servants. The wide 


discontent among our staff which would have followed any attempt to single them 
out for specially unfavourable treatment would, I have no doubt, have resulted m grave 
detriment to emoiency, if not indeed in serious labour trouble”. - . _ 

Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that the results of last year and the estimates he was 
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position of Indian Railways notwithstanding successive deficits since 1930-31. He said; — 
"A review of results, if it is to be of any value, must extend over a sufficiently 
lengthy period to eliminate the distorting effects of temporary causes and give a true 


y period to eliminate the distorting effects of temporary causes and give a trae 
e of the whole. Taking broad results, it will be seen that in the 12 years ending 


picture or tne wnoie. laiong Droaa results, it win be seen mat m me la years enoing 
with 1935-36, 6 years of prosperity and 6 of the adversity, the net- result of tiie 
working of all State-owned lines, commercial and strategic, will, if our present estima^ 
prove correct, be a surplus of 14 erores and an accumulated balance in the deprecia- 
tion fund of 41 and haS erores. In other words, during the long period of varying future, 
we shall have earned a net income of over a crore a year after meeting working ex- 
penses, providing for accruing depreciation and playing interest in full on borrowed 
capital” 

Works programme for 1935-36 is bigger than in recent years. Total sum provided 
is 15 erores adfter allowing for reduction of stores balances by three-fourth crore. ^ Pro- 
gramme provides for starting constraction of Megna Bridge to improve communication 
between Eastern Bengal and Assam and extension of the electrified suburban sanction' of 

l^mbay, Baroda and Central India Railway from Borivli to Yirar. 10 lakhs is provided 
for a line of 52 miles in Southern India which will be undertaken if Government of Madras 


are in favour of project. 44 lakhs are required for the purchase of the Amritsar- 
Pati-Kasur Railway. Total expenditure duii]^ 1935-36 on restoration of damage caused 
by floods to Hardinge Bridge and by the Bihar earthquake is estimated at 70 
Of balance of fourteen one-fourth erores, tirack renewals account for 5 erores, bri<^e 
work for a crore, other structural works for three and three-fourth erores and rofirng 
stock for four and one-half erores. Programme includes provision of over 5,000 wagons to 
meet increase in tiraffic demands, of which 4,250 are broad gauge general service 
wagons to be added to the pool. 
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king expenses amonnt to nearly 64 erores lor- depreciation and are tbLree-fonxtJi croxes 
in excess of last yearns figures. 

Net revenue of Railways in 1934-35 is expected to be three erores higher than 
1933-34 and interest chaj^es three-fourth crore lower as a result of fall in rate of 
Government borrowing. 

Total deficit of 424 lakhs (of which 185 lakhs are for strategic lines) will be met by 
temporary loan from depreciation fund which will stand at 11 erores at the end of tfab 
year. 

Budget esiiinates for 1935-36 assumes improvement in receipts. ' Tot^ trafe 
receipts on all State lines are estimated at 93 and a half erores. Increase in ordinary 
working expenses of 105 lakhs, including 92 lakhs due to decision not to reimpose 
cuts in pay, is counterbalanced to some extent by slight decrease in provision for 
depreciactidn, which, according to new method of calculation approved by Standmg 
Einance Committee for Railways, will be 1-60 of total capital at charge. Total working 
expenses will amount to under 64 and a half erores and will be 60 lakhs more than in the 
current year. Deficit on all State lines in 1935-36 will be 190. lakhs, Defi.oit on 
strategic" lines will be 197 lakhs and net result of working of commercial lines during, 
the year will be a small surplus of 7 lakhs. Balance of depreciation fund at the end 
of the year will be 13 erores. Loans from fund to meet previous deficits will stand at 
28 and a half erores. 

In view of all signs at present pointing to further improvement in future, which is 
likely to be sustained if not spectacular, Railways felt justified in reduction recen% 
announced in surcharge on coal freights which involves loss in earnings of over 20 
lakhs on public coal. Maximum of Re 1 imposed on reduced surcharge of 12 and a half 
per cent, will be of considerable benefit to long distance traffic on which burden of present 
rate has fallen most heavily and result will be that surcharge on distances about 700 
miles will be the same. 

In justifying decision not to reimpose cuts in pay ia 1935-36, Sir Joseph Bhore 
said ; “Apm from the fact that more than half ihe sfeff on State Railways are actually 
Government servants, and that Railways have therefore from the beginning followed 
the policy of Government in this matteer, we -feel that with a revival in earnings to 
an extent that we think will enable us to balance the budget of commercial lines with- 
out recourse to the continuance of the cut, we could not consistently with our pledges, 
refuse to follow the action taken with regerd to other Government servants. .The wide 
discontent among our staff which would have followed any attempt to angle them 
out for specially unfavourable treatm^t would, I have no doubt, have resulted m grave 
detriment to efficiency, if not indeed in serious labour trouble”. 

Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that the results of last year and the estimates he was 
plaoi^ ■^fore the Assembly had justifi.ed his optimism aud the confidence stressed 
by him in previous years in the essential ' strength and soundness of the nhancial„ 
posirion of Indian Railways notwithstanding successive deficits since 1930-31. He said: — 

“A review of results, if it is to be of any value, must extend over a suffioienSy 
lengthy period to eliminate the distorting effects of temporary causes and give a true 
piernxe of the whole. Turing broad results, it will be seen that in the 12 years ending 
with 1935-36, 6 years of prosperity and 6 of the adversity, the net- result of the 
working of aJl State-owned lines, commercial and strategic, will, if our present estima^ 
prove correct, be a surplus of 14 erores and an accumulated balance in the deprecia- 
non fund of 41 and half erores. In other words, during the long period of varying future, 
we sh^l have earned a net income of over a crore a year after meeting working ex- 
penses, providing for accruing depreciation and playing interest in full on borrowed 
capital” 

Works programme for 1935-36 is bigger than in recent years. Total sum provided 
is 15 erores after allowing for reduction of stores balances by three-fourth crore. ^ Pro- 
gramme provides for starting construction of Megna Bridge to improve communication 
between Eastern Bengal and Assam and extension of the electrified suburban sanction' of 
to Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from Borivli to Yirar, 10 lakhs is provided 
for a line of 52 miles in Southern India which wili be undertaken if Government of Madras 
are in favour of project. 44 lakhs are required for the purchase of the Amiitsar- 
Pati-Easur Railway. Total expenditure durto 1935-36 on restoration of damage caused 
by fl.oods to Hardinge Bridge and by the Bihar earthq^uake is estimated at 70 i^dis. 
Of b^dance of fourteen one-fourth erores, irack renewals account for 5 erores, bri<^e 
work for a crore, other structural works for three and three-fourth erores and roI3i% 
st^ for four and one-half erores. Programme includes provision of over 5,000 wagons to 
meet increase in iraffic demands, of which 4,250 are broad gauge general servio© 
wagons to be added to the pool. 
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non- Assamese and urged the employment of the people of the proTince many of whom 
had returned with overseas training, bnt found no opening heoanse the headg^aa3rters 
of the railways were in Calcntta and Chitta^ng. 

Mr. Mathradas Vissanji lodged a vigorous protest against the restoration of the 
salary cut when no relief was given to the taxpayer by way of reduction of railway 
rates. It was unjust to restore the salary- cut when even with the recovery notio^ble 
in the movement of goods and consequent traffic receipts there would be a deficit in 
worMng the railways. When the railways were not able to make any contribution to 
the general revenues for the last five years, there should not have been restoration of 
the s^ry cut In no democratically run Government servicemen could have been 
given preference over the taxpayer. * 

Br. P. jV. Banerjee joined Mr. Mathradas Yissanji in the complaint that retrench- 
ment operations had not been carried out adequately before the salary cut was res- 
tored. He suggested that a surplus budget was possible by Indianisation and amal- . 

f ammation of the different rafiways and grouping of them on a regional basis and also 
y increasing the earnings through reduction of rates. He was not satisfied with the 
concession in respect of reduction of the surcharge on coal which he wanted to be 
removed. 

Mr. Sri Prahasha joined in the plea for cutting down the salaries of officers and 
supported the restoration of salary cut only in the case of employees drawing below 
Ife. 100 per mensem. He made several -.suggestions whereby railway administrations 
might at a small cost educate passengers in the elements of civic duty and suggested 
changes in the design of lavatories, particularly in third class compartments. 

V, V. Qiri said that whUe railway finances were improving year by year, no 
consolation was coming to the forty-seven thousand unemploy^ railway workers 
whose hardships could have been avoided only if railways had paid any heed to the 
suggestions made in that connection by the Eaiiwaymen’s Union. The spe^er ^ referred 
to me surplus stock of engines and wished these engines to be manufactured in India. 
It was a scandal that Government had been replying to all questions since 1921 that 
the matter about the construction of engines locally was under consideration. As 
regards the railroad competition he wanted the railways to save the one hundred and 
ninety lakhs of rupees -ymoh they were annually losing in it. This could be done by 
taking over the bus services running parallel to trmns. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ replying to the debate, first took up &e question of coal contracts 
on which all^ations and even insinuations had appeared in certain papers stating that 
the Railway Board unduly favoured smaller ludian-owned companies. The sdlegatiou 
was baseless, as he would show. Sir Joseph Bhore reminded the House that the 
railways were forced to run their own collieries and could meet all requirements from 
them. However, witii a view to helping the coal industry they took a self-denying 
action and limited their own output to one-third and bought two-third from the 
market He hoped that after this explanation they would not hear the allegations 
and in^uations repeated. As regards competition between shipping compani^ tiie 
railways were justified in the steps they had taken. Railways ffiad the minimum limit 
He asked, was it contended by the shipping companies that they could not carry 
piece-goods and gunny between Calcutta and Bombay at rates lower than the railways *? 
How md they carry rice at lower rates between Rangoon and Bombay ? (Hear, Rear). 
Continuing, Sir Joseph Bhore recognised tiie necessity of improving the services so 
that they would be able to meet larger customs and popularise the railways against 
competitive services. But times had been hard and it had not been possible to embark 
on striking innovations on account of ike financial position and the necessity of most 
rigid economy. The justification for a cautious policy would be found in the residts 
achieved last few years. Nevertheless they had made experiments such as reduction 
of third class passenger fare in the Norm-Y^est Railway. The result of this had not 
been encouraging as working expenses on it were greater than the increased revenue. 
Still the experiment had been extended to the G. I. P. and the system of cheap return 
fares- had been introduced in the E, B. Railway, The Government would not slacken 
the pursuit of economy and at same time there should be specialised res^rch. not 
only on the technical side for which the Standing Finance Committee ^eed to 
enlarge the research organisation, but also in continuous ascertainment of public needs 
and meeting them on the^economic basis. The House iken adjourned. 

Payment of Y’iass Bun 
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non- Assamese and urged the employment of the people of the proTinoe many of whom 
had returned with overseas training, bnt found no opening because the headg.uarters 
of the railways were in Calcutta and Chittagong. 

Mr. Mathradas Vissanji lodged a vigorous protest against the resipration of the 
salary cut when no relief was given to the topayer by way of reduction of railway 
rates. It was unjust to restore the salary cut when even with the recovery noticeable 
in the movement of goods and consequent traffic receipts there would be a deficit in 
worMng the railways. When the railways were not able to make any contribution to 
the general revenues for the last five years, there should not have been restoration of 
the salary cut. In no democratically run Government servicemen could have been 
given preference over the taxpayer. * 

Br. P. N, Banerjee joined Mr. Mathradas Yissanji in the complaint that retrench- 
ment operations had not been carried out adeq^uately before the salary cut was res- 
tored. He suggested that a surplus budget was possible by IndiaaiLsation and amal- . 

f animation of the different railways and grouping of them on a regional basis and also 
y increasing the earnings througn reduction of rates. He was not satisfied with the 
concession in respect of reduction of the surcharge on coal which he wanted to be 
removed. 

Mr. Sri Prakasha joined in the plea for cutting down the salaries of officers and 
supported the restoration of salary cut only in the case of employees drawing below 
Rs. 100 per mensem. He made several *.su^estions whereby railway administrations 
might at a small cost educate passengers in the elements of civic duty and suggested 
changes in the design of lavatories, particularly in third class compartments. 

Mr V. V. Oiri said that while railway finances were improving year by year, no 
consolation was coming to the forty-seven thousand unemployM railway workers 
whose hardships could have been avoided only it railways had paid any heed to the 
suggestions made in that conneotion by the Railwaymen’s Union. The speaker referred 
to me surplus stock of engines and wished these engines to be manufactured m India. 
It was a scandal that Government had been replying to all questions since 1921 that 
the matter about the construction of engines locally was under consideration. As 
regards the railroad competition he wanted the railways to save the one hundred and 
ninety lakhs of rupees vmoh they were annually losing in it. This could be done by 
taking over the bus services running parallel to trains. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ replying to the debate, first took up the question of coal contracts 
on which ^^ations and even insinuations had appeared in certain papers stating that 
the Railway Board unduly favoured^ smaller Indian-owned ^ companies. The allegation 
was baseless, as he woula show. Sir Joseph Bhore reminded the House that the 
railways were forced to run their own coUieries and could meet all requirements from 
them. However, witii a view to helping the coal industry they took a self-denying 
action and limited their own output to one-third and bought two-third from the 
market He hop^ that after this explanation they would not hear the allegations 
and insinuations repeated. As regards competition between shipping oompani^ tiie 
railways were justified in the steps they had taken. Railways had the minimum limit 
He asked, was it contended by the shipping companies that they could not carry 
jmece-goods and gunny between Calcutta and Bombay at rates lower than the railways *? 
How £d they carry rice at lower rates between Rangoon and Bombay ? (Hear,^ hear). 
Continumg, & Joseph Bhore recognised the necessity of improving the services so 
that they would he able to meet larger customs and popularise the railways against 
competitive services. But times had been hard ^d it had not been possible ^ to embark 
on st riking innovations on account of tiie financial position and the necessity of most 
rigid economy. The justification for a cautious policy would be found in the resxdts 
achieved last few years. Nevertheless they had made experiments snch as reduction 
of third class passenger fare in the Norm-Y^est Railway. The result of this had not 
been encouraging as working expenses on it were greater than the increased revenue. 
Still the experiment had been extended to the G. I. P. and the system of cheap return 
fares had been introduced in the B. B. Railway. The Government would not slacken 
the pursuit of economy and at same time there should be specialised res^rch not 
only on the technical side for which the Standing Finance Committee agreed to 
enlarge the research organisation, but also in continuous ascertainment of public needs 
and meeting them on the^economic basis. The Honse tiimi adjourned. 

PA.YMBKT OF Y'iOES BiLL 

21«t. FEBRUARY: — ^After questions, the Assembly resumed discussion of the Pay-, 
meat of Wages BilL Mr. Bardoloi said that unless the persons appointed to-insp^ 
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anploymeni The real class deserving support was the poor middle class and he hoped 
that when the budget was presented the House would put up the taxable minimuin to 
two thousand. The pit^ was that under the present Constitution the Opposition had to 
take an irresponsible view. That was why they were backing an amendnient which, if 
they were in ofiB.ce, they would not have done. 

Mr, MdkanJal Saltsma attacked the Government for not tackling unemployment 
among the people which he said was even sapping the morale of the masses and was 
therefore a source of gi-eat danger to the peaceful growth of society. A stage had 
now come when something must be done. He supported Mr. Joshi’s amendent 

Mr. A, K. Fazlul Buq voiced what he called people’s view in this matter. He 
realised that at present the task of giving effect to the recommendations of the con- 
vention was stupendous, but the Government could surely move in the matter. At 
the time of prosperity they should stop extravagance and cut down expenses. The 
Government ofidcisls helped themselves exti*avagantly and thus filled their pockets. 
Therefore it was no wonder that nothing was left for the betterment of the condition 
of the people. 

Mr. Clow added that during the five years there had been a diminution of about two 
and a half per cent, annually in the number of employed, but as^ against that, for every 
one man thrown out of employment, there had been ten vacancies. He made two pro- 
positions which he asked the House to accept. Firstly, in normal times pepole had 
been able to get continuous employment. Secondly, even in the last few years, which 
had been the worst ever known the number of workers unemployed for any substantial 
period had been extremely small He ventured to say that no other country except 
possibly Japan had shown such results. (Cheers). Besides the question of the adminis- 
trative difficulties of working the insurance system the speaker was sure that the or- 
dinarv workman in this country would resent any weekly or monthly deductions for 
the benefit of a limited class in which the worker did not expect to find himseH In 
other countries labour itself had started such a scheme. There was no sign of that in 
India. He asked Mi*. Chetty whether, if his suggestions were accepted ana two crores 
representing the salaiy cut were handed over ti) the Congress, the latter would devote 
that money to an employment insurance scheme or any other more urgent class of activity. 
Further, when they asked the Government to start the scheme in their factories, they 
must remember that the cost would fall on -.the tax-payers who were the masses of 
agriculturists. Did they tiiink that the agriculturist was so wealthy as to bear the 
burden with a view to relieving unemployment among the workers in the cities ? 

Ranga : Communal trouble again), Mr. Clow observed that the Whitley Commi- 
ssion had found no basis for insurance. He suggested that the resources of this 
country should be seriously limited and be better em^oyed for measures of prevention 
rather than of cure, ^ey should rather swell the volume of employment than to 

g 've the benefits for being unemployed. The Government’s attitude had been that they 
id taken steps to stimulate employment which method was sounder than proceeding 
on the western model. (Cheers). 

Sir Frank Noyce^ replying to the debate, said that he had very little to add to 
what Mr. Clow had said on behalf of Government. If he had asked the Assembly to 
ratify the convention then he would have been accused of giving a blow to the 
industry. Unemployment was bad, but that was not the question brfore the House, 
They had to decide whether India could afford to carry out the recommendations of 
the convention. He emphasised that India was not ripe for a system of unemployment 
insurance, because it was too extensive. Moreover, under the new constitution unem- 
ployment would become a provincial subject and it would be wrong for him to accept 
the resolution. 

Mr. JoshVs amendment to the effect that the Assembly having considered the draft 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise should be t^en for the relief of 
tmemployment as would lead to tide ratification of the draft convention and acceptance 
of the recommendation as soon as practicable” was put ^ to vote and a tie of 52 votes 
for and 52 votes against was announced by the rresident amidst roars of laughter. 
The President gave bis casting vote in favour of Mr, Joshi’s amendment, his decision 
being received by loud and prolonged non-official applause. 

The amended resolution was then put and of the two neutral members one joined 
the Government and the other the Jopposition. The result was that the Government 
got 54 votes against the opposition’s o3 and defeated the amended resolution. The 
result when announced was cheered by Government. It created a stalemate in that , 
neither the Government resolution nor Mr. Joshi’s amendment was accepts and the 
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employment. Tke real class deserving suwort was the poor middle class and he hoped 
that when the budget was presented the House would put up the taxable nunimum to 
two ttiousand. The pily was that under the present Constitution the Opposition to 
t^e an irresponsible view. That was why they were backing an amendment which, if 
they were in office, they would not have done, 

Mr, Mokanfal Saksma attacked the Oovermnent for not taoMing unemployment 

a the people which he said was even sapping the morale of the masses and was 
ire a source of great danger to the peaceful growth of society. A stage had 
now come when somethmg must be done. He supported Mr. Joshi’s amendent 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul ffuq voiced what he called people's view in this matter. He 
realised that at present the t^k of giving effect to the recommendations of the con- 
Tention was stupendous, but the Government could surely move in the matter. At 
the time of prosperity they should stop extravagance and cut down expenses. The 
Oovermnent officials helped themselves extravagantly and thus filled their pockets. 
Therefore it was no wonder that nothing was left for the betterment of the condition 
of the people. 

Mr, Clow added that during the five years there had been a diminution of about two 
and a half per cent, annually in the number of employed, but as^ against that, for every 
one man thrown out of employment, there had been ten vacancies. He made two pro- 
positions which he asked the House to accept. Firstly, in normal times pepole iiad 
been able to get continuous employment. Secondly, even in the last few years, which 
had been the worst ever known the number of workers unemployed for any substantial 
period had been extremely smalL He ventured to say that no other country except 
possibly Japan had shown such results. (Cheers). Besides the question of the adminis- 
trative difficulties of working the insurance system the speaker was sure that the or- 
dinarv workman in this countiy would resent any weekly or monthly deductions for 
the benefit of a limited class in which the worker did not expect to find himself. 
other countiies labour itself had started^ such a scheme. There was no sign of that in 
India, He asked Ml*. Chetty whether, if his suggestions were accepted and two crores 
representing the salary cut were handed over to the Congress, the latter would devote 
that money to an employment insurance scheme or any other more urgent class of activity. 
Further, when they asfed the Government to start the scheme in their factories, they 
mnst remember toat the cost would fall on -.the te-payers who were the masses of 
agriculturists. Hid they think that the agriculturist was so wealthy ss to be^^ the 
burden with a view to relieving unemployment among the workers in the cities ? 
(lyfr. Ranga : Communal trouble again), Mr. Glow observed that the Whitley Commi- 
ssion had found no basis for insurance. He suggested that the resources of this 
country should be seriously limited and be better em^^oyed for measures of prevention 
rather than of cure. They should rather swell the volume of employment than to 

g *ve the benefits for being unemployed. The Government’s attitude had been that they 
id taken steps to stimulate employment which method was sounder than proceeding 
on the western model. (Cheers). 

Sir Frank Noyce^ replying to the debate, said that he had very little to add to 
what Mr. Clow had said on behalf of Government. If he had asked the Assembly to 
ratify the convention then he would have been accused of giving a blow to the 
industry. Unemployment was bad, but that was not the question bmore the House. 
They had to decide whether India could afford to carry out the recommendations of 
the convention. He emphasised that India was not ripe for a system of unemployment 
insurance, because it was too extensive. Moreover, under the new constitution unem- 
ployment would become a provincial subject and it would he wrong for him to accept 
the resolution. 

Mr. JofshVs amendment to the effect that the Assembly having considered the draft 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise should be t^en for the relief of 
unemployment as wohld lead to tibe ratification of the draft convention and acceptance 
of the recommendation as soon as practicable” was put to vote and a tie of 52 votes 
for and 52 votes against was announced by the President amidst roars of laughter. 
The President gave his casting vote in favour of Mr, Joshi’s amendment, his decision 
being received by loud and prolonged non-official applause. 

The amended resolution was then put and^ of the two neutral members one joined 
the Government and the other the {[opposition. The result was that the Government 
got 54 votes against the opposition’s 53 and defeated the amended resolution. The 
result when announced was cheered by Gk)vemment. It created a stalemate in that, 
neither the Government resolution nor Mr. Joshi’s amendment was accepts and the 
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of Police. The speaker mamtained that it was the grievance of the people that justice 
was not done in the majority of cases and that was why appeals were not preferred 
against the orders of District Magistrate. 

Sir Henry CraiL replying to the debate, said that the Bill affected only the Punjab, 
Burma, the N. 'W'. P. P. and a smaU part of Bihar. None had unfortunately spoKen 
for Burma. As for the Punjab the speaker had a lifelong experience of the province. 
The figures for the Punjab showed that at least three Additional Sessions Judges 
would be required to hear such appeals. During the twelve years of his membersnip 
of the Punjab Council he had never heard any suggestion for such a change. ^ In any 
case the proposal would mean a heavy financial burden and the local Council would 
resent having to find extra money. He asked the House to reject the motion. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that it was essential that the appellate court must start the 
trial with the presumption that the accused was innocent and this attitude of mmd 
was absent from the mind of District Magistrates. Mr. Satyamurthi said that question 
revealed the temperament of District Magistrates, against which they were j^anning 
safeguards. 

Mr. Jinnah said that if the Government were serious, they should have brought 
convincing figures to show that- financially the proposition was unacceptable. 

Sardar Sant Singh, replying to the debate, contested Sir Henry Craik’s point that 
opinion in the Punjab Council did not favour reform. He reminded hun of “the 
appointment of a committee under a judge which recommended separation of judicial 
and executive functions. The motion for Select Committee was put and carried by 66 
to 55 votes. 


Coastal Teafhc Reseuvation Bill* 

Seven new Bills were introduced. Dr. Ziatt/ddin Ahmed introduced a Bill to reserve 
the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 


*Hislory of the Bill : As the result of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution in the Assembly 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee was appointed by the Government in 1923. This 
committee recommended practically unanimously that India’s coastal trade should be 
reserved for shipping companies, the controlling interests in which are predominantly 
Indian. As the Government did not take any action on this recommendation non- 
official members like Mr. £. C. Neogy and Mr. S. N. Haji introduced bills to reserve 
India’s coastal trade to Indian owned and Indian managed vessels. Mr. Haji’s bill 
passed ihe first reading in the Assembly bv a large majori^ in 1928, and was referred 
to a select committee which submitted its report, "^en it came before the 
Assembly in 1929 further progress was checked by convening a shipping conference 
by Lord" Irwin in January, 1930, which proved abortive, and also by the boycott of 
legislature by the Swarajists. In the last Assembly Mr. B. Y. Jadavaj who represented 
to. Haji’s constituency, gave notice of the biU but the ballot box did not favour him 
through four years, i’ate has now favoured Dr. Ziauddin who secured the first place 
in the list of private bills for the meeting of Pebmary 27. 

It was pointed out in Assembly circles that the Government of India were definitely 
committed to the policy of assisting the development of the Indian mercantile marine, 
although they did not take le^slative or administrative action to further such 
object. In 1930 Sir George E2ney, then Commerce Member, declared adherence of 
the Government to the policy of providing for an adequate participation of Indian 
shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of India. In 1932 Mr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer, Officiating Commerce Member, speaking on the resolution regarding rate war, 
gave an undertaking to facilitate the growth and esjansion of the coastal trade of 
India in so far as tiiat coastal trade is operated by Hunan agencies and through the 
instrumentality of Indian capital. 

But the present position of Indian shipping does not bear testimony to the fulfil- 
ment of that undertaking. In the coastal frade of India the share of Hidian shipping 
is barely 23 per cent, which tlie Indian interests have mamtained in face of inter- 
national law, maritime law practice and imperial legislation. It is also pointed out 
that the share of Indian shipping in overseas trade is absolutely ml. 

It wili be remembered th^ Indian shipping interests have had to enter into some 
working arrangements with British shipping interests probably for sheer existence. 
But legislation is not deemed to be committed to that agreement. 

The re-introduction of the Bill indicates that legislature will insist that Indian 
shipping live on its own rights and not as a favour from British shipping which has 
at present the directing and controlling hand. 
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of Police. The speaker maintamed that it was the grievance of the people that justice 
was not done in me majority of cases and that was why appeals were not preferred 
against the orders of District Magistrate. 

Sir Henry QraiL replying to the debate, said that the Bill affected only the Punjab, 
Burma, the N. "W". P. P. and a smaU part of Bihar. None had imfortonately spoken 
for Burma. As for the Punjab the speaker had a lifelong experience of the province. 
The figures for the Punjab showed that at least three Additional Sessions Judges 
would be required to hear such appeals. During the twelve years of Ms membership 
of the Punjab Council he had never heard any suggestion for such a change. ^ In any 
case the proposal would mean a heavy financial burden and the local Council would 
resent having to find extra money. He asked the House to reject the motion. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that it was essential that the appellate court must start the 
trial with the presumption that the accused was innocent and this attitude of mmd 
was absent from the mind of District Magistrates. Mr. Satyamurthi said that question 
revealed the temperament of District Magistrates, against which they were manning 
safeguards. 

Mr. Jinnah said that if the Government were serious, they should have brought 
convincing figures to show that financially the proposition was unacceptable, 

Sardar Sant Singh^ replying to the debate, contested Sir Henry Graik’s point that 
opinion in the Punjab Council did not favour reform. He reminded him of the 
appointment of a committee under a judge wMch recommended separation of judicial 
and executive functions. The motion for Select Committee was put and carried by 66 
to 55 votes. 


Coi.sTAL Teapfic Reseevation Bill* 

Seven new Bills were introduced. Dr. Zianddin Ahmed Introduced a Bill to reserve 
the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 


*Hislory of the Bill : As the result of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution in the Assembly 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee was appointed by the Government in 1923. This 
committee recommended praotioally unanimously that India’s coastal trade should be 
reserved for shipping companies, the controlling interests in wMch are predominantly 
Indian. As the Government did not take any action on tMs recommendation non- 
official members like Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. s. N. Haji introduced bills to reserve 
India’s coastal trade to Indian owned and Indian managed vessels. Mr. Haji’s hill 
passed the first reading in the Assembly by a large majori^ in 1928, and was referred 
to a select committee which submitted its report. "V^en it came before the 
Assembly in 1929 further progress was checked by convening a shipping conference 
by Lord* Irwin in January, 1930, wMch proved abortive, and also by the boycott of 
legislature by the Swarajists. In the last Assembly Mr. B. Y. Jadavaj who represented 
to. Haji’s constituency, gave notice of the hill but the ballot box did not favonr him 
through four years. Pate has now favoured Dr. Ziauddin who secured the first place 
in the list of private bills for the meeting of Pebmary 27. 

It was pointed out in Assembly circles that the Government of India were definitely 
committed to the policy of assisting the development of the Indian mercantile marine, 
although they did not take legislative or administrative action to further such 
object. In 1930 Sir George E^ey, then Commerce Member, declared adherence of 
the Government to the policy of providing for an adequate participation of Indian 
sMpping in the coastal and overseas trade of India. In 1932 Mr. G. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer, Officiating Commerce Member, speaking on the resolution regarding rate war, 
gave an undertaking to facilitate the growth and espansion of the coastal trade of 
India in so far as tiiat coastal trade is operated by Inman agencies and through the 
instrumentality of Indian capital. 

But the present position of Indian sMpping does not bear testimony to the fulfil- 
ment of that undertaking. In the coastal frade of India the share of Mdian shipping 
is barely 23 per cent. wMoh tlie Indian interests have maintained in face of inter- 
national law, maritime law practice and imperial legislation. It is also pointed ont 
that the share of Indian shipping in overseas trade is absolutely ml. 

It will be remembered that Indian shipping interests have had to enter into some 
working arrangements with British sMpping interests probably for sheer existence. 
But legislation is not deemed to be committed to that agreement. 

The re-introduction of the Bill indicates that legislature will insist that Indian 
sMpping live on its own rights and not as a favour from British sMpping wMoh has 
at present the directing and controlling hand. 
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5. {1) AppKcaiiotLS for licences may loe made 'mtlun the peiiod fixed imder sub- 
section m of section 4. 

P) ^ery such application shall be in the prescribed form, and shall contain a 
decl^alaon signed by the applicant stating •whether the ship in respect of which the 
application is made, is an Indian-controlied ship and such paraculars as may be 
prescnbed to enable the Govemor-Generai-in-Council to satisfy himself as to the 
accuracy of such decIaratioiL 

6. ^ (1) OHie GoYemor-(^neral-in-Couneil may, subject to the conditions hereinafter 
contained in section 7, after considering the applications, issue licences in the prescribed 
form and on the prescribed conditions to ships of an aggregate tonage not exceeding 
the tonage determined under sub-section (2) of section 4. 

(2) A license sh£dl be valid only for the year in respect of which it is issued. 

(3) Before issuing a licence, the Gevernor-General-m-Council may require from the 
person applying iherefor such security, not exceeding fifty thousand rupees, as the 
Govemor-General-in-CJouncil may think nt, for compliance with the conditions thereof. 

7. (1) In respect of the fii-st year after the commencement of this Act, licences 
shall be issned to all Indian-controlled ships in respect of which applications for 
licences have been received which were Indian-controlled ships on the day of.. 

(2) In respect of the second, third and fourth years, licences shall be reserved for 
Indim-controUed ships to an a^egate tonage of two-fifths, and four-fifths respectively, 
of tonage determined for the year under sub-section (2) of section 4, 

(3) In respect of every year after the fourth year, licences shall be issued to Indian- 
controlled ships only. 

Provided mat if, after every application for a licence in respect of an Indian- 
controlled ship has been considered, the aggregate tonnage of the Indian-controlled 
ships which have been licenced is less, in the second, third or fourth year, 
than the tonage upto which licences have been reserved for Indian-controlled shfys 
under sub-section (2), or, in any year after the fourth year, than the tonage deter- 
mmed under the sub-section (2) of section 4, the defficiency may be made good by the 
issim of licences to sMps other than Indian-contiolled ships. 

o. If the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied that— 

, .(a) no licensed ship is available for, or that the service rendered by licensed ships 
IS m^^uate to the needs of, the Coastal Traffic to or from any ports in British India, and 

(b) it is desirable in the public interest to take action in this behalf. 

the Goyemor-General-in-tJouneil may issue permits in the prescribed form to tm- 
hcensed ships to eng^e for a period not exceeding three months in Coastal Traffic, 
subject to such conmtions as may be specified in the permits, and nothing in section 3 
shall apply to a ship to which such a permit has been issued during the continuance 
of the permit. 

9. (1) Any person who — 

(a) is the owner, charter or agent or has command or, charge of a ship which 
contravenes the provisions of section 3, or 

(b) contravenes the conditions of a licence, or 

(o) signs a false statement or fise declaration in an application for a licence, 
knowing the same to be falsej 

^ shau be punishable witii simple imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine which may extend to thousand rupees, or with both. 

(2) TVhere a person punishable under sub-section (1) is a company, corporation, 
pjurinership, or association, any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned 
with the management thereof shall be punishable as provided in tiiat sub-section, 
unless he proves that the offence was committed without his fcaowledge or without 
his consent 

10. (1) K the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied that there has been a breach 
of the conditions of a licence, or that any licence has been issued upon an application 
which contains a false statement or f^se declaration, the Gk)vemor-General-in-CounGil 
may cancel the licence. 

Provided that no licence shall be so cancelled unless the holder thereof has been 
given an opportunity to show canse against the cancellation or 1ms been convicted of 
an offence under clause (b) or clause (c) of sub-section (1) of section 9 in respect 
thereof. 

(2) Where any licence is cancelled under tMs section in consequence of a breach of 
the conditions thereof, the Govemor-General-in-GounGil may direct that any security 
taken under sub-section (3) of section 6 for compliance with, such conditions sha ll m 
forfeited either in whole or in part. 
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6. (1) AppKcaiions for licences may be made \ritlim the period fixed nnder snb- 
section Q) of seotioa 4. 

© Every such appKcatioii shall be in the prescribed form, and shall contain a 
declaration signed by the applicant stating ■whether the ship in respect of which the 
application is made, is an Indian-controlled ship and such particulars as may be 
preiscribed to enable the Oovemor-Generai-in-Council to satisfy himself as to the 
accuracy of such declaration. 

6. ^ (1) The Govemor-General-in-Council may, subject to the conditious hereinafter 
contained in section 7, after considering the appncations, issue licences in the prescrilW 
form and on the prescribed conditions to ships of an aggregate tonage not exceeding 
the tonage determined under sub-section (2) of section 4 

(21 A license shall be valid only for the year in reject of -wMoh it is is^ed. 

(3) Before issuing a licence, the Gtevernor-General-m-€ouncii may require from the 
person applying therefor such securify, not exceeding fifty thousand rupees, as the 
Govemor-General-in-Council may think nl^ for compliance "with the conditions thereof. 

7. (1) In respect of the fii*st year after -the commencement of this Act, hoences 
shah be issued to ah Indian-controlled ships in respect of ■which applications for 
licences have been received wMoh ■were Indian-controlled ships on the day of.. 

(2) In respect of the second, third and fourth years, licences shah be reserved for 
Indian-controlled ships to an a^egate tonage of two-fifths, and four-fifths respectively, 
of the tonage determined for the year under sub-section (2) of section 4 

(3) In respect of every year after the fourth, year, licences shah be issued to Indian- 
controUed ships only. 

Pro'vided mat if, after every application for a licence in respect of an Indian- 
controhed ship has been considered, the aggregate tonnage of the indian-controlled 
ships which have been licenced is less, in the second, -third or fourth ye^, 
than the tonage upto which licences have lieen reserved for Indian-eontrohed ships 
under sub-section (2), or, in any year after 'the fourth year, than the tonage deter- 
mined under the sub-section (2) of section 4, the defficiency may be made good by the 
issue of licences to ships other than Indian-contiolled ships. 

6. If the Governor-General-in-Counoil is satisfied that— • 

(a) no licensed ship is available for, or that the service rendered by licensed ^ ships 
is inad^uate to the needs of, the Coastal Traffic to or from any ports in British India, and 

(b) it is desirable in the public interest to take action m this behalf.^ 

the Govemor-General-in-tk)uncil may issue permits in the prescribed form to un- 
licensed ships to en^ige for a period not exceeding three months in Coastal Traffic, 
subject to such conohtions as may be specified in the permits, and nothing in section 3 
shall apply to a ship to which such a permit has been issued during the continuance 
of the permit. 

9. (1) Any person who — 

(a) is the owner, charter or agent or lias command or, charge of a ship wMeh 
contravenes the provisions of section 3, or 

(b) contravenes the conditions of a licence, or 

(c) signs a false statement or false declaration in an application for a licence, 
kno-wing the same to be false^ 

shau be punishable witii simple imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine which may extend to thousand rupees, or with both. 

(2) TVTiere a person punishable under sub-section (1) is a company, corporation, 
partnership, or association, any secretary, director or other officer or_ person concerned 
with the management ■thereof shall be punishable as provided in that sub-s^tion, 
unless he proves that the offence was committed without his knowledge or without 
his consent 

10. (1) If the Govemor-General-in-Council is satisfied that there has been a bre^h 
of the conditions of a licence, or that any licence has been issued upon an application 
which contains a false statement or false declaration, the Govemor-General-in-Council 
may cancel the licence. 

Provided that no licence shall be so cancelled unless the holder thereof has been 
given an opportunity to show cause against the cancellation or has been convicted of 
an offence under clause (b) or clause (c) of sub-section (1) of section 9 in respect 
thereof. 

(2) Where any licence is cancelled under this section in consequence of a breach of 
the conditions thereof, the Govemor-General-in-GounGil may direct that any security 
taken under sub-section (3) of section 6 for compliance -with, such conditions sh^ 
forfeited either in whole or in part. 
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Bs. 5 were required for th.8 proTision of ooxiiitry mills for the orashing of 

sugarcane which could not be sent to the factories. It was fur^er decided that the 
Central Government would assist the Government of Bihar and Orissa in reconstruct- 
ing Gk>vernment property which had been damaged by the earthquake to the extent 
of providing one-hmf of the total capital expenditure involved and financing the 
remainder from the Provincial Loans Fund, ^e Local Government now anticipate 
that the grant required from us in this connection will amount to 51 lakhs. It 
was originally proposed that this should be treated as capital expenditure ^d should 
not be debited to the special suspense account, but m view of the large increase in 
ihe surplus for 1933-34 we now think it more convenient to meet this expenditure 
also from the suspense account. So far as Bihar is concerned, therefore, the total 
liability of the Central Government amounts to Rs. 1^5 lakhs spins’ 5 ‘plus^ 51, 
a total of Es. 1,81 lakhs. In addition to this we shall need about Bs, 6 lakhs for -the 
repair of earthquake damage in Bengal mid we have also certam contingent liabilities 
in respect of loans granted to individuals in Bihar whose property was damaged by 
the earthquake, since it was agreed tiiat in certain circumstances the_ Central Govern- 
ment woiud meet part of any loss which may result from the failure of the Local 
Government to recover -^ese loans. So far as it is possible to judge at present, this 
hahiiity will not amount to a very large ^ sum, but in order to have a margin for 
unforeseen conti^encies we propose to retain in the suspense account a total sum of 
Bs. 2,10 lakhs. This leaves 62 lakhs to be carried forward to fortify the balance of 
the current year. 

Financial Yeab 1934-35 

I now turn to the current year 1934-35. Our revised forecast shows a material 
improvement over the -.originsd budget anticipations and the surplus is now expected 
to be Bs. 3,27 lakhs instead of 10 lakhs. The difference is made up of an improve- 
ment in revenue of Ite, 3,87 lakhs and a deterioration of Bs. 70 lakhs in expenditure. 

Incidentally, I must here make an apology to my predecessor for a somewhat 
gloomy remark I made last August as to the prospects of realising his revenue 
estimates. I ought to have known better than to turn myself into a prophet on so 
slight an acquamtanoe with India. It would also be fitting that I should pay a tribute 
to him for the hard and unpleasant work he performed in securing budgetary eq^i- 
brium iu this country and express my sympathy that the fruite of his unremitting 
toil should not have fallen to him before Ms departure. 

The actual figures, excluding Bailways, are as follows : — 

(Lakhs) 
Budget Revised 

1934-35 1934-35 

Revenue ... 87,13 91,00 

l^enditure ... ... 87, (B 87,73 

Surplus ... ... 10 3,27 

Full detail are of course given in the Financial Secretary’s memorandum but I should 
perhaps call attention to a few of the more important variations. 

Revenue 

Customs etc. — On the Revenue side the surphis in the main is due to Customs, etc. 
the principal items being : — 

Lakhs. 

Sugar ... 1.38 

Cottnn fabrics ... 00 

Yarn and textile fabrics other than artificial silk ... 80 

There have also been increases under motor cars, macldnery, petrol and kerosene, 
decreases in the export duties on jute and rice and in tiie excise duties on 
matches. The actual figure for the export duty on jute — ^to wMch I shall have to 
return later — ^is Bs, 3,40 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Bs. 3,80 lakhs. 

Interest. — Apart from Customs, etc., the only Revenue ^ item I need mention 
specially is Interest. Here, aJihough the head discloses an increase of Bs, 26 lakhs 
only, this is made up of a considerable reduction of rupee, combined with a somew^t 
greaxer increase of sterling, receipts. The ^ latter is due to our increased sterling 
balances but tiie former cails- for more detailed comment. 

Tbe budget estimates for the current year ;movided for a receipt of Bs. 67 lakhs 
on account of interest on the loan grants to Bhawalpur State. During the year we 
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Bs. 5 were required for the provision of ooniitry mills for the ontshing of 

sugaroane which could not he sent to the factories. It was further decided that the 
Central Government would assist the Government of Bihar and Orissa in reconstruct- 
ing Government property which had been damaged by the earthquake to the extent 
of providing one-half of the total capital expenditure involved and financing the 
remainder from the Provincial Loans Fund, ^e Local Government now anticipate 
that the grant required from us in this connection will amount to 51 lakhs. It 
was origin^y proposed that this should be treated as capital expenditure ^d should 
not be debited to the special suspense account, but m view of the large increase in 
ihe surplus for 1933-34 we now think it more convenient to meet this expenditure 
also from the suspense account. So far as Bihar is concerned, therefore, the total 
liability of the Central Government amounts to Rs. 1^5 lakhs spins’ 5 ‘plus^ 51, 
a total of Es. 1,81 lakhs. In addition to this we shall need about Ks. 6 lakhs for the 
repair of earthquake damage iu Bengal £uid we have also certain contiagent liabilities 
in respect of loans granted to individuals in B^ar whose property was damaged by 
the ear^quake, since it was agreed that in certain ciroumstanees the Central Govern- 
ment would meet part of any loss which may result from the failure of the Local 
Government to recover ^ese loans. So far as it is possible to judge at present, this 
liability will not amount to a very large ^ sum, hut in order to have a margin for 
unforeseen conti^encies we propose to retain in the suspense account a total sum of 
Rs. 2,10 lakhs. Ttiis leaves fe. 62 lakhs to be carried forward to fortify the balance of 
the current year. 

Financial Year 1934-35 


I now turn to the current year 1934-35. Our revised forecast shows a material 
improvement over the -.originsd oudget anticipations and the surplus is now expected 
to 136 Rs. 3,27 lakhs instead of 10 lakhs. The difference is made up of an improve- 
ment in revenue of Rs. 3,87 lakhs and a deterioration of Rs. 70 lakhs in expenditure. 

Ihoidentaliy, I must here make an apology to my predecessor for a somewhat 
gloomy remark I made last August as to the prospects of realising his revenue 
estimates. I ought to have known better than to turn myself into a prophet on so 
slight an acquaiutanoe with India. It would also be ffttmg that I should pay a tribute 
to nim for the hard and unpleasant work he performed in securing budgetary equili- 
brium iu this country and express my sympathy that the fruite of ms unremitting 
tod should not have fallen to him before Ms departure. 

The actual figures, excluding Railways, are as follows : — 

(Lakhs) 
Budget Revised 

1934-35 1934-35 

Revenue ... ... 87,13 91,00 

l^enditure ... ... 87, (B 87,73 

Surplus ... ... 10 


Full detail are of course given in the Financial Secretary’s memorandum but I should 
perhaps call attention to a few of the more important variations. 


Revenue 


Customs etc . — On the Revenue side the surplus in the main is due to Customs, etc. 
the principal items being : — 

-Lakhs. 

Sugar ... 1,38 

Cotton fabrics ... 90 

Tarn and textile fabrics other than artificial silk ... 80 

There have also been increases under motor cars, macMnery, petrol and kerosene, 
decreases in the export duties on jute and rice and in the excise duties on 
matches. The actual figure for the export duty on jute — ^to wMch I shall have to 
return later — ^is Rs. 3,40 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Rs. 3,80 lakhs. 

Interest . — Apart from Customs, etc., the only Revenue ^ item I need mention 
specially is Interest. Here, alihough the head discloses an mcrease of Rs, 26 lakhs 
only, tMs is made up of a considerable reduction of rupee, combined with a somew^^t 
greaxer increase of sterling, receipts. The ^ latter is due to our increased sterling 
balances but iiie former cahS' for more detailed comment. 

Tbe budget estimates for the current year j^ovided for a receipt of Es. 67 lakhs 
on account of interest on the loan grants to JBhawalpur State. During the year we 
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Posts and Telegraphs. --’FmsXi.j I slionld say a word about Posts and Telegraphs. 


The position is as follows : — 

^ (Laths.) 

Budget Eevised 

1933-34 1934-35 

Gross receipts ... 10,71 11.05 

Workmg expenses ... 10,01 10,07 


Net rece^ts 
Interest Charges 


70 98 

84 84 


Balance — ... Id plus 14 

We thus estimate that the year wiU close with a net surplus of Es. 14 l aths which 
as compared with the deficit of Es. 14 laths ^ was anticipated. The improvement 
is maimy due to increased sales of stamps, and it is satisfactory that this Department 
which since 1927-28 has been worting at a loss in this year expected to show a ^all 
profit. But it is unfortunately not C[uite so satisfactory^ ^ it loots, for itjwill be 
remembered that it was decided to draw on the Depreciation Fund to the^ extent of 
ite. 27 laMis and to that extent, therefore, the accounts do not show a true picture. 


Positions as at 31st March 1935-36. Eevenue. 

On the figures, which I have so far explained to the House, we shah, at the end 
of March next, have in hand two surpluses, one for 1933-34 of Es. 62 lakhs and one 
for 1934-35 of Es. 3,27 lakhs making 3,89 lakhs in alL I shall ^ return to the 
disposal of this amount later on. In the meantime I turn to the estimates for the 
coming year 1935-36. 

Fenaxoial Teas 1935-36. Seven ms. 

The total revenue, excluding Eailways, may be put at Es. 90.19 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
less than the revised estimate for the current year. 

Customs, etc— Here I estimate for Es. 51.92 lakhs alt^^ether or an increase of 
Es. 75 lakhs over the revised figures for the current year, uhe main variations are a 
decline of Es. 2 orores in the import duty on sugar combined with increases of Es. 
35 lakhs on the sugar excise, of Rs. 65 lakhs on the match excise and of Es. 43 lakhs 
on kerosene and petrol. It is of course a matter of great dhEculty to Lrame an accu- 
rate estimate of customs, etc., revenue at a time when there are so many uncertain 
factors at work. The uncertainty applies in a particular measure to the sugar duties. 
As I have already stated, our estimates for the current year have been revised to 
show an increase of Es. 1,70 lakhs in the inmort duty and a decline of Ite, 32 lakhs 
in excise — ^the origind figures Es. 2,05 and 1,47 lakhs respectively, and the 

revised Es. 3,75 and 1,15 lakhs. We cannot, however, anticipate that the revenue 
from the import duty remain at so high a figure in 19^36 and the increased 
revenue to be e:^ec{ed from the excise duty will by no means compensate for this 
inevitable reduction. During the period when Indian factories were not working at 
their full strength, imports nave been substantial, bnt when Indian production reaSies 
its full level^ imports of foreign sugar for ordinary consumption will almost disappear, 
and there will only be certain small imports of the finer varieties of sugar. This 
process may not, however, be completed duriE^ 1935-36 and the best forecast we can 
make is to assume an import revenue of Ks. 1,75 lakhs and an excise yield of Es. 
1,50 lakhs. The increase in petrol and kerosene is due to normal grov^ and that 
in the match excise merely represents a full instead of a part year’s yield of the duty. 

The changes in the estimates are set out in greater detail in the Fmanoial Secre- 
tarVs memorandum. 

Taxes on Income. — ^During the current year there has been an undoubted improve- 
ment in the financial position of some of the more important industries, but this 
improvement only be partially reflected in our Income-tax returns for 1935-36. 
I therefore estimate for an improvement of no more than Es. 51 lakhs and of this 
Es. 16 lakhs is due to the additionsd rax recovered from Government servants on 
account of the restored pay-cut. The actual figures are Es. 17,76 for 1935-36. 

Opium. — ^Our estimate under this head is Es. 61 lakhs as compared with Es. 71 
lakhs for the current financial year. This is based on the assumption that only 257 
chests of opium will be exporim during 1935-36. As Hon’ble Members are aware, 
this source of income will practically cease at the end of the present calendar year , 
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Posts and Telegraphs .— I should say a word about Posts and Telegraphs. 


The position is as follows : — 

(Laths.) 
Budget Bevised 

1933-34 1934r35 

Gross receipts ... 10,71 11.05 

■Working expenses ... 10,01 10,07 


Net receipts 
Interest Charges 


70 98 

84 84 


Balance — 


14 plus 14 


We thus estimate that the year will close with a net surplus of Es. 14 lakhs which 
as compared with the deficit of Bs. 14 lakhs ^ was anticipated. The improvement 
is maialy due to increased sales of stamps, and it is satisfactory that this Department 
which smce 1927-28 has been working at a loss in this year expected to show a small 
profit. But it is unfortunately not quite so satisfactory as it loots, for it ;will be 
remembered that it was decided to draw on the Depreciation Pond to the extent of 
Bs. 27 lakhs and to tlmt extent, therefore, the accounts do not show a true picture. 


Positions as at 31st Maech 1935-36. Beventie. 

On the figures, which I have so far explained to the House, we shall, at the end 
of March next, have in hand two surpluses, one for 1933-34 of Bs. 62 lakhs and one 
for 1934-35 of Bs. 3,27 lakhs makmg 3,89 lakhs in alL I sh^ return to the 
disposal of this amount later on. In the meantime I turn to the estimates for the 
coming year 1935-36. 

PiNAsroiAii Teas 1935-36. Bevenub. 

The total revenue, excluding Bailways, may be put at Es. 90.19 lakhs or 8 lakhs 
less than the revised estimate for the current year. 

Customs, etc— Here I estimate for Es. 51.92 lakhs ait(^ether or an increase of 
Es. 75 lakhs over the revised figures for the current year. Ohe main variations are a 
decline of Bs. 2 crores in the import duty on sugar comhined with increases of Bs, 
35 lakhs on the sugar excise, of Bs. 65 lakhs on the match excise and of Bs. 43 lakhg 
on kero^ne and petrol. It is of course a matter of great difficulty to frame an accu- 
rate estimate of customs, etc., revenue at a time when there are so many uncertain 
factors at work. The uncertainty applies in a particular measure to the sugar duties. 
As I have already stated, our estimates for the current year have been revised to 
^ow an increase of Es. 1,70 lakhs in the inmort duty and a decline of Bb. 32 lakhs 
in excise — ^the original figures beM Bs. 2,05 and 1,47 lakhs respectively, and the 
revised Ife. 3,75 and 1,15 lakhs, we cannot, however, anticipate that tne revenue 
from the import duty remain at so high a figure in 193a-36 and the increased 
revenne to he e:^ected from the excise du^ will by no means compensate for this 
iuevitahle reduction. During the period when Indian factories were not working at 
their full strength, imports have been substantial, but when Indian production reaches 
its fall level^ imports of foreign sugar for ordinary consumption will almost disappear, 
and there will only be cert^ small imports of the finer varieties of sugar. This 
process may not, however, be completed during 1935-36 and the best forecast we can 
make is to assume an import revenue of Rs. 1,75 lakhs and an excise yield of 
1,50 lakhs. The tucrease in petrol and kerosene is due to normal grow^ and that 
in the match excise merely represents a full instead of a part year’s yield of the duty. 

The changes in the estimates are set out in greater detail in the Finanoial Seore- 
tar/s memorandum. 

Taxes on Income. — ^During the current year there has been an undoubted improve- 
ment in the financial position of some of the more important industries, hut thiR 
improvement only be partially reflected in our Income-tax returns for 1935-36. 
I therefore estimate for an improvement of no more than Bs. 51 lakhs and of this 
Bs. 16 lakhs is due to the additional recovered from Government servants on 
account of the restored pay-cut. The actual figures are Bs. 17,76 for 1935-36. 

Opium. — ^Our estimate under this head is Rs. 61 lakhs as compared with Bs. 71 
lakhs for the current financial year. This is based on the assumption that only 257 
chests of opium will he exporim during 1935-36. As Hon’ble Members are aware, 
this source of income will practic^y ce^e at the end of the present calendar year - 
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There is only one other item which I wish specifically to mention at this stage and 
that is the pro-vision for the redaction and avoidance of debt. As Hon’ble Members 
are aware our revised estimates for 1933-34 and those for the corrent financial year 
included only Rs. 3 orores for this purpose. It is of course a matter of common 
knowledge that 60 per cent of ihe Government of India debt is attributable to the 


before the Railways have resumed the practice of making a contribution to the General 
Revenues. I therefore accept as reasonable for the time 'being the provision of Rs. 3 
orores now prevailing but I should like to ‘make it clear that, in my view, an increased 
revision for debt reduction ought to be a first charge on any contribution from the 
Railways in the future. 

It is interesting here to compare the budget expenditure, actual or estimate as 
the case m^ be, for the years 1931-32 onwards and in order to get a f^ basis of 
comparison, I deduct in every case the provision for debt reduction and avoidance and 
take net fi^es for Interest, "Posts and Telegraphs and Defence. 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Actual. 

Actual. 

Actual 

88,78 

80,59 

75,97 

1934-35 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Budget. 

Revised, 

Budget 

78,12 

78,53 

80,06 


The lowest year was 1933-34. The estimate for 1935-36 shows a net increase from 
this low level of Rs. 4,09 lakhs. Of this, Rs. 1,79 lakhs is due to* the ^ant of a share 
of the jute duty to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, ^ Rs. 1,30 lalms is due to the 
increased provision for bonus on Cash Certificates and Rs. 1,08 lakhs represents the 
cost of restoring the second half of the pay cut. Apart from these changes the 
remarkable economies made in Defence and other charges have not only been 
maintamed but extended. 

The final position for 1935-36 is thus as follows : — 

Revenue 90,19 lakhs 

Expenditure 88,69 „ 


Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

Before explaining our ^posals for dealing with the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs 
which we anticipate in the year 1935-36 and with the aceru^ balance of Bs. 3,89 
lakhs left over from previous years, I shall turn aside to deal briefly with the ways 
and means position. 

First of ^ let me refer to the changes due to the inauguration of the R^erve 
Bank. As has already been announced, the assets of the Currency Department will he 
transferred to the Bank with effect from the 1st of April 1935. From tiiat date the 
Reserve Bank will be responsible for the maintenance of the currency, for the invest- 
ment of the currency reserves in rupees and sterling and for supplying the Secretary 
of State with sterling for his London requirements. The effect of this on our ways 
and means estimates will be twofold. In the first place once the new system is m 
full operation, the Secretary of State will not maintain a large balance in London than 
is necessary for Ms day to day transactions with the Bank of England, He will not, 
as he does at present, hold surplus funds fox tomporar^’- investment until he requnes 
them. For tMs reason you will see that at the end ‘-of the next year we have provided 
for the reduction of tMs balance to a nominal amount of £500,000. To begin with, as 
it is not contemplated that the Reserve Bank will assume its full bankmg business 
until about the beginning of July, it seemed desirable, in order to avoid the necessity 
of Ms coming to the Bank for ms sterling requirements during that period, to provide 
him with a sufficiently large opening balance to meet Ms requirements up to July. 

The second change is consequent on the creation of a Silver Redemption Reserve. 
A memorandum on tMs subject was submitted to the Joint Select Committee on the 
Reserve Bank Bill, but the Committee xecoimnended that the Gevemment proposals 
should he further studied by tiie Legislature. In accordance with their recommenda- 
tion tiie memorandum was submitted to the Standing Finance Committee at a meeting 
held on the 20th of March 1934,. and the Committee expressed their general approval 
of the arraj^ements suggested. The proposal wMch was placed before the Coxmnitisee 
was in brief that after the inauguration of the Reserve Bank the proceeds of any 
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There is only one other item which I wish speoificsaily to mention at this stage and 
that is the provision for the reduction and avoidance of debt. As Hon’ble Members 
^e aware our revised estimates for 1933-34 and those for the current jBnancial year 
included only Rs. 3 crores for this purpose. It is of course a matter of common 
knowledge that 60 per cent of the Government of India debt is attributable to the 
Railways and it seems to me that it would be imposing too heavy a burden on the 

f eneral Bu<feet to revert to the Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior to 1933-34 
efore the Railways have resumed the practice of mafing a contribution to the General 
Revenues. I therefore accept as reasonable for the time 'being the provision of Rs, 3 
cror^^ now prevailing but I should like to ‘make it clear that, in my view, an increased 
revision for debt reduction ought to be a fii*st charge on any contribution from the 
Railways in the future. 

It is interesting here to compai*e the budget expenditure, actual or estimated as 
the case m^ be, for the years 1931-32 onwards and in order to get a fair basis of 
comparison, I deduct in every case the provision for debt reduction and avoidance and 
take net fi^es for Interest, "Posts and Telegraphs and Defence. 


1931-32 

Actual. 

88,78 

1934-35 

Budget. 

78,12 


1932-33 

Actual, 

80,59 

1934-35 

Revised, 

78,53 


1933-34 

ActuaL 

75,97 

1935-36 

Budget 

80 ,^ 


^ The lowest year was 1933-34. The estimate for 1935-36 shows a net increase from 
this low level of Rs. 4,09 lakhs. Of this, Rs. 1,79 lakhs is due to' the grant of a share 
of the jute duty to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, Rs. 1,30 la^s is due to the 
increased provision for bonus on Cash Certificates and Rs. 1,08 lakhs represents the 
cost of restoring the second half of the pay cut. Apart from these changes the 
remarkable economies made in Defence and other charges have not only been 
majntained but extended. 

The final position for 1935-36 is thus as follows 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


90,19 lakhs 
88,69 „ 


Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

Before explaining^ our proposals for dealing with the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs 
which we anticipate in the year 1935-36 and with the aceru^ balance of Bs. 3,89 
lakhs left over firom previous years, I shall turn aside to deal briefly with the ways 
and means position. 

First of ^ let me refer to the changes due to the inauguratiou of the R^erve 
Bank. As has already been announced, the assets of the Currency Department will be 
transferred to the Bank with effect from the 1st of April 1935. From that date the 
Reserve Bank will be responsible for the maintenance of the currency, for the invest- 
ment of the cnrrency reserves in rupees and sterling and for supplying tiie Secretary 
of State with sterling for his London requirements. The effect of this on our ways 
and means estimates will be twofold, in the first place once the new system is m 
ftiH operation, the Secretary of State will not maintain a large balance in London than 
is necessary for Lis day to day transactions with the Bank of England. He wili not, 
as he does at present, hold surplus funds for temporary investment until he requires 
them. For this reason you will see that at the end -of the next year we have provided 
for the reduction of this balance to a nominai amount of £500, (XX). To begin with, as 
it is not contemplated that the Reserve Bank wOl assume its full bankmg business 
until about the beginning of July, it seemed desirable, in order to avoid the necessity 
of his coming to the Bank for ius sterling requirements during that period, to provide 
him with a sufficiently large opening balance to meet Ms requirements up to July. 

The second change is consequent on the creation of a Silver Redemption Reserve. 
A memorandum on tMs subject was submitted to the Joint Select Committee on the 
Reserve Bank BUI, hut the Ck)nmiittee recommended that the Gevemment proposals 
should be further studied by ihe Legislature. In accordance with their recommenda- 
tion the memorandum was submitted to the Standing Finance Committee at a meeiing 
held on the 20th of March 1934,. and the Committee expressed their gener^ approro 
of the arrangements suggested. The proposal wMch was placed before the Coxromthee 
was in brief that after the inaugoration of the Reserve Biik the proceeds of any 
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ioaais we have 'been able to repay Rs. 19,48 lakhs of 4 per cent loan 1934-37 and Rs. 
12,94 lakhs of 4 and a half per cent bonds 1934. 

Both of the new issues stand well above their original price. Next year we shall 
have to provide for the repayment of Rs. 16 crores of 6 and a half per cent Treasury 
Bonds 1935, and Rs. 11,4 crores of 5 per cent Bonds 1935. We have also the option 
of repaying £11.9 millions of 6 per cent Sterling Bones 1935-37 and £3 and a half 
millions of East Indian Railway 4 and a half per cent debenture stock 1935-55. The 
total amount of loans which we can repay or convert is thus approximately Rs. 48 
crores. In addition to this we are, as I have just said, providing for the repayment 
of the Bombay Development Loan 1935, and we expect to reduce the total amount of 
treasury hills outstanding by a further Rs, 3 and a half crores. Allowing for a remit- 
tance of £26 million we anticipate that we could meet all these liabilities without 
raising more than Es. 25 crores by fresh borrowing, but of course the amount, time 
and manner of our borrowing, will depend entirdy on market conditions during the 


year. 

I now come to our proposals both in regard to the balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs which 
we expect to have at 31st March next and to the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs which we 
estimate for 1935-36. The former is of course non-recurrent and ^ is only avadable 
for non-recurring purposes. The latter represents the maximum limit or the sums 
which can he devoted to tax-reduction during the year 1935-36. 

To take the non-recurrent balance of Es. 3,89 lakhs first we consider that the needs 
of the rural areas shoul^^ave the first claim on this and we have decided to set aside 
a sum of Rs. 1,00 lakhs for distribution to the provinces to he spent on schemes for 
the economic develepment and improvement of such areas. I recognise that it may 
he contended that schemes for rural development are primarily the function of Ppvin- 
cial Governments, whether those schemes take the form of the introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture, the establishment of industries to give employment 
to, and increase the income of, the cultivators, or measures designed to effect a general 
improvement in the condition of village life. It is a problem to which m local 
Governments are fully alive and to which Provincial Ministers in particular have 
devoted much attention, since these matters were entrusted to them. Schemes have 
been examined and worked out but unfortunately many of them are still merely paper 
schemes, for even before the financial stringency of recent years some Local Govern- 
ments could only devote very inadequate funas to those purposes and in the recent 
years of crisis and retrenchment it has been impossible for any Local Government 
to find money for new projects however likely mey were to contribute to the pros- 
perity of the province. We feel therefore that now when the Central Government 
fortunately happens to have balances on which it can draw we cannot do better than 
make some share of it available to the provinces to carry out schemes which have 
been held up and thereby show that the Government of India have a very deep 
concern with the welfare and prosperity of the cultivators and are prepared m help 
Local Governments to carry out schemes for their benefit. 


I have used the expression economic development and improvement of rural areas 
and I have indicated that I use that expression m a wide sense to cover any measure 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators and rural 
classes. One such measure is the Co-operative Movement and we have for the last 7 
or 8 months had an expert on duty under the Central Government to examine how 
•^e movement stands. Mr. Darling who has acquired great e:^erienoe of the move- 
ment in the Punjab has been tourmg round the provinces discussing the question with 
Local Governments and Provincial Registrar. We propose to earmark a sum of Rs. 10 
to 15 lakhs out of the crore which I have mentioned and this, we hope, will enable 
Okyvemments to develop the movement on sound financial foundations. Details of the 
measures and the conditions on which the grants will he given will be settled after 
we have considered Mr, Darling’s Report. 


As regards the remaining Rs. 85 to 90 lakhs I do not propose at present to define 
very closely the terms on which it will be distributed to the i^ovinees or the purposes 
for which it will be used. I may, however, say that we shpll probably adopt the 
basis of rural population for distribution and we shall certainly impose the two follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1) that the grant should be spent on schemes approved by the Government of 
India winch will improve the economic position of the people, and 

(2) that it will be devoted only to schemes which the local Government would not 
otherwise have been able to undertake in the immediate future. 
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loans we haTe been able to repay Es. 19,48 lallis of 4 per cent loan 1934-37 and Rs. 
12,94 laMis of 4 and a baif per cent bonds 1934. 

Both of the new issues stand well above their original price. Next year we shall 
have to provide for the repayment of Es. 16 crores of 6 and a half per cent Treasipry 
Bonds 1935, and Es. 11,4 crores of 5 per cent Bonds 1935. We have also the option 
of repaying £11.9 millions of 6 per cent Sterling Bones 1935-37 and £3 and a half 
millions of East Indian Railway 4 and a half per cent debenture stock 1935-55. The 
total amount of loans which we can repay or convert is thus approximately Rs. 48 
crores. In addition to this we are, as I have just said, providing for the repayment 
of the Bombay Development Loan 1935, and we expect to reduce the total amount of 
treasury bills outstanding by a further Es. 3 and a half crores. Allowing for a remit- 
tance of £26 million we anticipate that we could meet all these liabilities without 
raising more than Es. 25 crores by fresh borrowing, but of course the amount, time 
and manner of our borrowring, will depend entir^y on market conditions during the 
year. 

I now come to our proposals both in regard to the balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs which 
we expect to have at 31st March next and to the surplus of Es. 1,50 lakhs which we 
estimate for 1935-36. The former is of course uon-recurrent and is only available 
for non-recurring purposes. The latter represents the maximum limit of the sums 
which can he devoted to tax-reduction during the year 1935-36. 


To take the non-recurrent balance of Es. 3,89 lakhs first we consider that the ne^s 
of the rural areas shoul^Jiave the first claim on this and we have decided to set aside 
a sum of Es. 1,00 lakhs for distribution to the provinces to be spent on schemes for 
the economic develepment and improvement of such areas. I recognise that it may 
be contended that schemes for rural development are primarily the function of Provin- 
cial Governments, whether those schemes take the form of tiie introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture, the establishment of industries to give employment 
to, and increase the income of, the cultivators, or measures designed to effect a general 
improvement in the condition of ^age life. It is a problem to which ^ local 
Governments are fully alive and to which Provincial Ministers in particular have 
devoted much attention, siuce these matters were entrusted to them. Schemes have 
been examined and worked out hut unfortunately many of them are still merely paper 
schemes, for even before the financial stringency of recent years some Local Govern- 
ments could only devote very inadequate funus to those purposes and in the recent 

S ears of crisis and retrenchment it has been impossible for any Local Government 
) find money for new projects however likely they were to contribute to the pros- 
perity of the proviuoe. "We feel therefore that now when the Centra Government 
fortunately happens to have balances on which it can draw we cannot do better than 
make some share of it available to the provinces to carry out schemes which have 
been held up and thereby show that the Government of India have a very deep 
concern with the welfare and prosperity of the cultivators and are prepared m help' 
Local Governments to carry out schemes for their benefit. 


I have used the expression economic development and improvement of rur^ areas 
and I have indicated that I use that expression m a wide sense to cover any measure 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators and rural 
classes. One such measure is the Co-operative Movement and we have for the last 7 
or 8 months had an expert on duty under the Central Government to examine how 
the movement stands, "fc. Darlmg who has acquired great e::^erienoe of the move- 
ment in the Punjab has been touring round the provinces discussing the question with 
Loo^ Governments and Provincial Eeristrar. We propose to earmark a sum of Es. 10 
to 15 lakhs out of the orore which I have mentioned and this, we hope, will enable 
Governments to develop the movement on sound financial foundations. Details of the 
measures and the conditions on which the grants will he given win he settled after 
we have considered Mr. Darling’s Report. 


As regards the remaining Es. 85 to 90 lakhs I do not propose at present to define 
very closely the terms on which it will be distributed to the Provinces or the purposes 
for which it will be used. I may, however, say that we sh^ probably adopt tiie 
basis of rural population for distribution and we shall certainly impose the two follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1) that the grant should he spent on schemes approved by the Government nf 
India which will improve the economic position of the people, and 

(2) that it win he devoted only to schemes which the Locm Government would not 
otiierwise have been able to undertake in the immediate future. 
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The first ot these is the additional import duty on salt P^o:^y I ain Yeiy 
doubtfnl whether this duty can eyer aohieye the purpose for wluoh it was designed. 
I have moreover a good deal of sympathy with the views which^ have in the past 
been expressed by Son’ble Members from Bengal that an impost which has the effect 
of helpmg the producers of Aden at the e^ense of the consumers of Bengal is 
fundamentally uniaii*. In any case the duty will require reconsideration in view of 
the impending separation of Aden and Burma. Taking aU these things into considera- 
tion I was disposed to think that the duty ought to be abolish^ at once but that 
would perhaps have been a little harsh to the vested interests which have ^own up 
and I shah therefore propose to the House that the duty shah be extended for one 
year, without prejudice to any action which Gk>vernment may see fit to take at the 
end of that year. I hope that this extension wih he accepted by the House though^ I 
should perhaps make it clear that, if it should prefer to remove the duty at once, in 
this matter at any rate we should accept its decision. Incidentahy we do not propose 
to make any change in the arrangements for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
duty^ 

The next is silver and here we propose to reduce the duty to 2 annas an ounce. 
This action is dictated by no theory as to the place to be _ taken by silver in the 
monetary economy of the world nor has it any connection with the view sometimes 
express^ that India should be eueour^ed to build up her hoards of the metal. It 
is simply a matter of business. I3iere is no doubt that at the present level the duty 
is encouraging smuggling, there is no doubt that this smuggling is extremely difficult 
to prevent and there is no doubt that the honest trader is being injured by the illicit 
ti’ade wMch is being carried on. At the lower level which we now propose smuggling 
should become unprofitable and the honest trader will come into his own. I propose 
to assume that we shall get the same yield from the 2 annas as would have been 
obtained fi’om the 5 annas duty which is, I Ihink, fully justified by the circumstances 
in which the reduction is taking place. The reduction will take place immediately by 
notification. 

The third change of a minor order is the abolition of the export duty on raw 
^Idns. During the eight months ending 30& Hovember 1934 the export trade in raw 
sMns declined in volume, as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year, from 13,133 tons to 8,933 tons and in value from Rs. 2,24 lakhs to Rs. 1,19 lakhs* 
We all believe of course that the most -necessary factor in India’s economic recovery 



agreement to reduce tariffs and quotas. But here is one case, though unforranately 
only a small one, where some action is possible within the boxinds of our availahle 
resources and I think that it should ihe taken. The change will take place as from the 
1st April and the loss of revenue will be Rs. 8 lakhs. 

We still have Rs. 1,42 lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to do. this in accord- 
ance with the pledge of my predecessor in which he said : ^Relief must come first in 
restoring the emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking off the surcharge on the 
income tax now to he imposed.” 

Although the tax on smaller incomes was not strictly a surcharge, it does, I thinlr^ 
come within the spirit of the pledge and I propose to deal with it and the surcharges 
on income-tax and super-tax together. The removal of the surcharges altogether 
would cost Rs. 3,34 lakhs a year while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 would cost a further Rs. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of 
Rs. 1,42 lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two surcharges and the quasi- 
^charge but what we can do is to reduce them all by one-third and this is wiat I 
in fact pro^se. The cost will be Rs. A, 36 lakhs leavmg us witkt a purely nominal 
surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Geaiiy this Budget will completely satisfy very few people. It certainly does not 
satisfy me. There are many who will bitterly complain that it has not been possible 
to remove the whole of the emergency taxes on income. I myself am extremely 
disappointed that it has not been twssible to take the. first steps in the revision of 
our revenue tariff in a downward direction. Certainly that tariff is too high, certainly 
it is far too complicated and on both counls it is a restraint on trade and recovery. 
Ho doubt, I shall oe told that if only I had exercised a little more imagination, bom 
of derirable objects could have been achieved but do not let us forget fhat 
im^inative financiers usually end up in gaol In any case we have before us tibe 
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The first of these is the addiiioiwl import duty oa salt Persoa^y I am reij 
doubtful whether this duty caa ever acMeve the purpose for wM^ it was designed. 
I have moreover a good deal of sympathy with the views which_ have 
been expressed by Eon’ble Members from Bengal that an impost which has me effect 
of helping the producers of Aden at the esmense of the consumers of Bengal is 
fundamentally unfair. In any case the duty will require reconsideration m view of 
the impending separation of Aden and Burma. Taking all these things into considera-* 
tion I was disposed to think that the duty ought to ^ be abolish^ at ouoe but that 
would perhaps have beeu a little harsh to the vested interests which have ctowu up 
and I shall merefore propose to the House that the duty shall be extended for one 
y^r, without prejudice to any action which Government may see fit to take at me 
aid of that year. I hope that this extension will he accepted by the House though i 
should perhaps make it clear that^ if it should prefer to remove the duty at once, in 
this matter at any rate we should accept its decision.^ Incidentally we do not propose 
to make any change in the arrangements for the distribution of the proceeds of the 

^?he next is silver and here we propose to reduce the duty to 2 annas an ounce. 
This action is dictated hy no theory as to the place to be _ taken by silver in the 
monetary economy of the world nor has it any connection with the view sometimes 
expressed that India should be encouraged to build up her hoards of the metal. It 
is simply a matter of business. There is no doubt that at the present level the duw 
is encouragiag smuggling, there is no doubt that this smugglmg is extremely difficult 
to prevent and there is no doubt that the honest trader is being injured by the illicit 
trade wliich is being carried on. At the lower level which we now propose smuggling 
should become unprofitable and the honest trader will come into his own. I propose 
to assume that we shall get the same yield from the 2 annas as would have been 
obtained fi’om the 5 annas duty which is, I think, fully justified by the circumstances 
iu which the reduction is taking place. The reduction will t^e place immediately by 
notification. 

The third change of a minor order is the abolition of the export duty on raw 
skins. During the eight months ending 30tii November 1934 the export trade in raw 
sMns declined in volume, as compared with the corresponding period of the jprevious 
year, from 13,133 tons to 8,933 tons and in value from Es. 2,24 lakhs to Es. 1,19 lakhs. 
We all believe of course that the most ^ necessary factor in India’s economic recovery 
is a revival of her export trade. Many of us feel angry and humiliated at our inability 
to suggest any positive action designed to promote that end apart from international 
action of a tod which is not at present likely to be taken, namely, a general 
agreement to reduce tariffs and quotas. But here is ^ one case, though unforlnimtely 
only a small one, where some action is possible within the boxinds of our available 
resources and I think that it should 4 be taken. The change will take place as from the 
1st April and the loss of revenue will be Es. 8 lakhs. 


We still have Rs. 1,42 lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to do. this in accord- 
ance wiih the pledge of my predecessor in which he said : ^Belief must come first in 
restotog the emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking off the surcharge on the 
income tax now to he imposed.” 

Although the tax ou smaller incomes was not strictly a ^charge, it does, I think, 
come within the spirit of the pledge and I propose to deal with it and the surchai’ges 
on income-tax and super-tax together. The removal of the surcharges altogether 
would cost Es. 3,34 lakhs a year while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Es. 2,000 would cost a further Es. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of 
Es. 1,42 lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two surcharges and the quasi- 
surcharge but what we cau do is to reduce them all hy one-third and this is wliat I 
in fact pro^se. The cost will be Es. '1,36 lakhs leavmg us with a purely nomin^ 
surplus of Es. 6 lakhs. 


Clearly this Budget will completely satisfy very few people. It certaiuly does not 
satisfy me. There are many who will bitterly complain that it has not been possible 
to remove the whole of the emergency taxes on income. I myself am ^tremely 
disappointed that it has not been possible to take the first steps in the revision of 
our revenue tariff iu a downward direction. Certainly that tariff is too high, certainly 
it is far too complicated and on both counts it is a restraint on trade and recovery. 
No doubt, I shall oe told that if only I had exercised a little more imagination, both 
of dearable objects could have been achieved but do not let us forget that 
financiers usu^y end up in gaol Ih any case we have before us fibs 
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Sir L. Hudson s^d the Question of India’s OTerseas trade required adaptation in ife 
organization, Regarding Sir James Grri^’s remarks that the present revenue tariff 
was too highly complicated, Sir L. Hudson asked him to state what steps he 
proposed to deal with the position. Last year an enquiry was promised mto the 
mcidence and classification of revenue tariff. He acknowledged that somethingwas 
done with regard to classification. What about the incidence of revenue tariff ? mere 
was a trying need for wholesale revision. For an agricultural country like India the 
jEree list ^ould he as comprehensive as possible, especially in ^ regard to the articles 
necessary to agriculture, W here the revenue tariff was required it should be at a 
uniform rate applicable to as many items as possible thus making for uniformity. 



suffered from the same malady as ah previous budgets, viz, overestimabng eg>en^ture 
and underestimating revenue. No wonder there was only a halting reaction of 
surcharge and the minimum taxable limit stood at Rs. lOCX). Mr. Chetty criticised ^e 
military expenditure and proceeding referred to the export of gold. In this connection 
he objected to the remarks of Sir James Grigg that it was an esportable surplus 
commodity and challenged Sir James Grigg to make that statement in the House of 
Commons and retain his seat. Mr. Chetty maintained that it was distress ^ gold and 
quoted the views of Sir Lesli Hudson made two ye^s ago in support of Ms ^ conten- 
non. He asked Sir James Grigg to compare the holding of gold per capita in India 
with similar holdings in other countries to judge for himself. He also obj^ted to the 
reduction of revenue duties at any time which might have the effect of jeopardising 
the position of Lidian industries. 

Dr. Banerjee called the Finance Member as the favourite of fortune ^ for appearing 
on the scene when the situation had taken a turn for better. Dealing with the claims 
of Bengal for financial justice the speaker urged^ that if the bucket fignres showed an 
improvement in the course of the year the entire proceeds of jute duty or at least a 
Mmer proportion than that proposed should be made over to enable Bengal to 
bmance her budget and develop the beneficial services. He toanked the leader of the 
European group for the sympathy shown to Bengal. Referring to the taxation pro- 
posals he felt that the surcharge ou super tax ought ,to have waited for a more 
navourahle opportimity and persons earning below Rs. 2,000 deserved sympathy. As 
regards salt duty he remarked the Bengal Government had not afforded encouragement 
to promoters of salt manufacture hut had utilized a share of the duty for other 
purposes. No final step should be taken in tMs matter without Mi investigation, and 
token as a wholq, the Finance Member’s proposals tended more to benefit the rich 
than the poor. He held that Finance Members^ were devoid of imagmation and lived 
from hand to mouth and reminded Sir James Grigg of the saying of a great authority 
that “Finance is not arithmetic, it is a great policy.” 

Mr, Abdul Matin Ckaudkury thanked the Finanoe Member for the mercy to 
AgflflTn through the proposed road development grant. He reminded the House that 
Assam with a revenue of two crores had a deficit of Rs. 60,00,000 and was living on 
continuous borrowing from toe central Government. His province had no university, 
no High Court, no medical college, no industrial or a^oultural college and was 
backward in every other respect. The solution of her pressing problem was not the 
grant of a subvention which would be subject to the vote of toe central Legislature 
hut toat Assam should collect revenues from oil petrol which was at present taken 
away by the central Government, In fact, ^ Assam pMd 70 per cent., of its revenues 
to the central Government against a half which was paid by the Punjab. 

Mr, Satyanarayan Singh said that the budget was dull, dreary, disappointing and 
insulting. The surplus gathered by Mgh taxation was being utiliz^ pa^y for toe 
sinister object ^of counteracting the programme of the Co:^ress in villages. He 
su^ested toe appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to see toat Rs. 
1^,00,000 was spent in toe right direction. The loans to sufferers from earthquake 
were merely a drop in toe ocean and rux^ areas were almost forgotten iin toe distri- 
bution. What was toe need of spending a large sum on aviation when more important 
nation-bnilding departments were starving ? 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan said that it was very easy to criticise the budget 
hut very difficult to prepare one. He thanked the Fmance Member for toe proposed 
relief to toe rural popufetion and suggested, amidst laughter of ^ Coi:gress members and 
applause of others, that Mahatma GmdM should place at toe disposal of the Govern*' 
ment all toe funds which he proposed to spend for village uplift work. This was not 
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Sir lx. Hudson s^d ^ the question of India’s oyerseas trade required adaptation in its 
organization- Regarding Sir James G^ri^’s remarks that the present revenue tariff 
was too highly complicated. Sir L. Hudson asked him to state what steps he 
proposed to deal^ with the position. Last year an enquiry was promised into the 
moidence and classification of revenue tariff. He acknowledged that something was 
done with regard to classification. What about the incidence of revenue tariff ? There 
was a trying need for wholesale revision. For an agricultural country like India the 
jbree list should be as com pre hensive as possible, especially in regard to the articles 
necessary to agriculture. Where the revenue tariff was' required it should be at a 
uniform rate applicable to 8& many items as possible thus making for uniformity. 
There was also a need for enquiry into the administration and incidence of income-tax. 

Mr. Swami Venkatachalam Oketty emphasised that Sir James Origg’s first budget 
suffered from the same malady as all previous budgets, viz, overestimating expenditure 
and underestimating revenue. No wonder there was only a halting reduction of 
surcharge and the minimum taxable limit stood at Rs. 1000. Mr. Chetty criticised the 
military expenditure and proceeding referred to the export of gold. In this connection 
he objected to the remarks of Sir James Grigg that it was an esportable surplus 
commodity and challenged Sir James Grigg to make that statement in the House of 
Commons and retain his seat. ^ Mr. Chetty maintained that it was distress gold and 
mioted the views of Sir Lesli Hudson made two years ago in support of his conten- 
fiqn. He asked Sir James Grigg to compare the holding of gold per capita in India 
with shnilar holdings in other countries to judge for himself. He also objected to the 
reduction of revenue duties at any time which might have the effect of jeopardising 
the^sition of Indian industries. 

Hr. Banerjee called the Finance Member as the favourite of fortune for appearing 
on the scene when ^e sitimtion had taken a turn for better. Dealing with the claims 
of Bengal for financial justice the speaker urged that if the budget fi[gures show^ an 
improvement in the course of the year the entire proceeds of jute duty or at least a 
himer proportion than that proposed should be made over to enable Bengal to 
bsJance her budget and develop the beneficial services. He thanked the leader of the 
European group for the sympathy shown to Bengal. Referring to the taxation pro- 
posals he felt that the surcharge on super te ought ,to have waited for a more 
favourable opportunity and persons earning below Rs. 2,000 deserved sympathy. As 
regards salt duty he remarked the Bengal Government had not afforded encouragement 
to promoters oi salt manufacture hut had utilized a share of the duly for other 
purposes. No final step should be taken in this matter without full investigation, and 
taken as a whol^ the Finance Member’s proposals tended more to benefit the rich 
than the poor. He held that Finanee Members were devoid of imagination and lived 
from hand to mouth and reminded Sir James Grigg of the saying of a great authority 
that “Finanoe is not arithmetic, it is a great policv.” 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudkury thanked the Mnance Member for the mercy to 
Assam through the proposed road development grant. He .reminded the House that 
Assam with a revenue of two crores had a deficit of Rs. 60,00,000 and was living on 
continuous borrowing from the central Government. His province had no university, 
no High Court, no medical college, no industrial or agricultural college and was 
backward in every other respect. The solution of her pressing problem was not the 
grant of a subvention which would be subject to the vote of the central Legislature 
but that Assam should collect revenues from oil petrol which was at present taken 
away by the central Government. In fact, Assam paid 70 per cent., of its revenues 
to the central Government against a half which was paid by the Punjab. 

Mr, Satyanarayan Singh said that the budget was d^, dreary, disappointing artd 
insulting. The surplus gathered by high taxation was being utilized pau^y for the 
sinister object iof counteracting the programme of the Cor^ess in villages. He 
su^ested the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to see mat Rs. 
1,00,00,000 was spent in the right direction. The loans to sufferers from earthqu^e 
were merely a drop in the ocean and rural areas were almost forgotten .in the (fistri- 
bution. 'What was the need of spending a large sum on aviation when more important 
nation-building departments were starving ? 

Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan said that it was very easy to criticise the budget 
hut very difficult to prepare one. He thanked the Fiuance Member for the proposed 
relief to the rural population and suggested, amidst laughter of Congress members and 
applause of others, that Mahatma G^dhi snould place at tiie disposal of the Govern^ 
ment all the funds which he proposed to spend for village uplift work. Ibis was not 
the first time that the Government were launching a programme for h^ing rui^ 
people. He testified to the important work which the Punjab and N, F. H GOvem" 
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President : No doabt strong language has been used on one side, but I would ask 
the other side to consider whether it would be right to nse equally strong language. 

Sir Nripen Sarcar : "Well, Sir, if this is the consideration I won’t pursue in that 
line. 

Munski Isiear Saran : Because the President won’t allow you to do that. 

Sir N, N. Sircar reminded the House while that kind of language was being used 

by the previous speaker, they raised not a single interruption, but there were mem- 

bers who were over-sensitive themselves about the slightest criticism and raised a 
terrible howl for anything said in reply (Hear*, hear, mainly from the Government 
benches ). 

Mr . A. K, Fazlul Haq : On what item of the budget is Sir N. N. Sircar speaking? 

Six* N, N, Sircar : The necessity of spending money on police for keeping people 
in order (laughter and cheers). 

Mr. N. M. Joshi said that he could not congratulate the Finance Member as he 

proposed to conthiiie the policy of the Government which aggrandized the rich and 
nnpoverished the poor. He hoped that the expendiume of a crore for rural uplift 

would not send the proracial governments to sleep with regard to their responsibility 
towards the rural populatiou. What was really wanted in the villages was reduc- 
tion of indebtedness. As regards the programme of road consti-uction as long as it 
created civilising influence on tiie tribal people this step was in the direction. 

Mi. L. K. Maitra was glad that the budget had minimum of prophesies and plati- 
tudes. The jute duty now fell on the producers and therefore was a land tas_ and 
should go entirely to Bengal Every instalment of reform meant greater financial 
injustice to Bengal and now the monster of communalism had also been forced on 
Bengsi. As regards the salt import duty, Ms constituents were prepared for the 
sacrmee in the larger national interest, provided the proceeds of the import duty were 
used enth-ely in developing the salt resources of Bengal. 

Mr. Mathradas Vissanji devoted the greater part of his speech to an attack on 
the restoration of the salary cut and gave arguments against it. The Goverment of 
Britain which was prosperous only partially removed the cut. Why in India which 
was poor, the restoration should have been complete especially when relief to the 
taxation was so little ? Not only was the surcharge removed by only one third but 
il other taxations remained. The postal charges were not modified and the prospect 
of quarter-anna postcard and hatf-anna letter remained remote. Why did not the 
Government at least restore the quai’ter-amia postcard which would have been 
appreciated by the masses ? 

Pandit Oovind Vallabh Pant regretted the attitude and temper displayed by Sir N. 
N. Sircar over Dr. Khan’s speech relating to corruption. Perhaps he was liking in 
ths saving grace of humour. Did not Sir Nripendra Sircai* himself set the ball roffiim 
the other day when they were discussing an important question — ^the J. P. C. Report. 
He m(tiscrrminately charged every one in the Congress with corruption of the grossest 
kind or tot they stole money. 

Sir N. N. Sircar interrupting denied having ever said tliat Congressmen had 
stolen money or tMngs of that kind. 

Pandit Pant said that he remembered Sir N. N. Sircar havii^ stated that the 
Congress had raised one crore of rupees, no accounts were published and that Con- 
^essmen had been practically exploiting the public and were using even motor cars. 
The fact was that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was the treasurer of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
accounts of w^hich were audited and presented. 

Sir N. N. Sircar — I deny that I ever said that the account of the Tiiak Swaraj 
Fund was not published. 

Pandit Pa7it : — The vehemence of Sir N. N. Sircar’s denunciation suggests that he 
has realised the blunder he has made. He objected to the surplus being spent on any 
subject like aviation or removal of the Pusa Listitate and wanted not only the present 
surplus but all surplus of all future years should be automatically transferred to the 
rural reorganisation funds. The military expenditure had been said to be high by 
only sixty lakhs but according to Pandit Pant’s reading it was one hundred and 
. twenty mhs. In fact the dominant characteristic of the budget was imperialism. 
^Uiere were the top heavy administration, fabulotisly high salary for higher ranks, 
similarly miserable pittance to lower ranks, drain of gold, then Home charges with 
perpetual drain, all combining to keep India in the strangle-hold of imperialism. There 
should be planning out of big schemes of industrialisation of the key industries 
JosM— hear, hear). If there was Swaraj Government he would recommend raising 

of a loan of one hundred orores for vOlage uplift. 
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President : No doubt strong language has been used on one side, but I -vyonld ask 
the other side to consider whether it would be right to use equally strong language. 

Sir Nripen Sarcar : "Well, Sir, if this is the consideration I won’t pursue in that 
line. 

Munski Isipar Saran : Because the President won’t allow you to do that. 

Sir N, iV. Sircar reminded the House while that kind of language was being used 

by the previous speaker, they raised not a single interruption, but there were mem- 

bers who were over-sensitive themselves about the slightest criticism and raised a 
terrible howl for anything said in reply (Heai*, hear, mainly from the Government 
benches ). 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq : On what item of the budget is Sir N. N. Sircar speaking? 

Sir N. N. Sircar : The necessity of spending money ou police for keeping people 
in order (laughter and cheers). 

Mr. N, AL Joshi said that he could not congratulate the Finance Member as he 

proposed to continue the policy of the Government which aggrandized the rich and 
unpoverished the poor. He hoped that the expenditure of a crore for rural uplift 

would uot seud the pro\diioial governments to sleep with regard to their responsibility 
towards the rural population. What was really wanted in the villages was reduc- 
tion of indebtedness. As regards the programme of road consti-uction as long as it 
created civilising influence on tiie tribal people this step was in the direction. 

Mi. L, K. Maitra was glad that the budget had minimum of prophesies and plati- 
tudes. The jute duty now fell on the producers and therefore was a land tax. and 
should go entirely to Bengal. Every instalment of reform meant greater financial 
injustice to Bengal and now the monster of communalism had also been forced on 
BengaL As regards the salt import duty, his constituents were^ prepared for the 
sacrmee in the larger national interest, provided the proceeds of the import duty were 
used eutii'ely in developing the salt resources of Bengal. 

Mr. Mathradas Vissanji devoted the greater part of his speech to an attack on 
the restoration of the salary cut and gave arguments against it. The GoveiMent of 
Britain which was prosperous only pai’tially removed the cut. Why in In^a which 
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taxation was so little ? Not only was the surcharge removed by only one third but 
all other taxations remained. The postal charges were not modined and the prospect 
of quarter-anna postcard and half-anna letter remained remote. Why did not the 
Government at least restore the quarter-anna postcard which would have been 
appreciated by the masses ? 
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ths saving grace of humour. Did not Sir Nripendra Sircai* himself set the ball rolling 
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He in(Mseriniinately charged every one in the Congress with corruption of the grossest 
kind or that they stole money. 

Sir N. N. Sircar intermpting denied having ever said that Congressmen had 
stolen money or things of that kind. 

Pandit Pant said that he remembered Sir N. N. Sircar having stated that the 
Congress had raised one crore of rupees, no accounts were published and that Gon- 

f ressmen had been practically exploiting the public and were usiug^ even motor cars, 
he fact was that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was the treasurer of the Tilak Swai*aj Fund, 
accounts of which were audited and presented. 

Sir N. N. Sircar — I deny that I ever said that the account of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was not published. 

Pandit Pant : — The vehemence of Sir N, N. Sircar’s denunciation suggests that he 
has realised the blunder he has made. He objected to the surplus being spent on any 
subject like aviation or removal of the Pusa Listitute and wanted not only the present 
surplus but all surplus of all future years should be automatically transferred to the 
rural reorganisation funds. The military expenditure had been said to be high by 
only sixty lakhs but according to Pandit Pant’s reading it was one hundred and 
. twenty lihs. In fact the dominant characteristic of the budget was imperialism. 
!niere were the top heavy administration, fabulously high salary for higher ranks, 
similarly miserable pittance to lower ranks, drain of gold, then Home charges with 
perpetual drain, all combining to keep India in the strangle-hold of imperialism. There 
should be planning out of big schemes of industrialisation of the key industries (fc, 
Joshi— hear, hear). If ttiere was Swaraj Government he would recommend raising 
of a loan of one hundred crores for village uplift. 
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-9-12 MAB. ’35 1 VOTING ON BGBOIT DEMANDS 

9ib. MARCH : — ^Mr. N. M. Joshi moved a cut of Es. 100 in the demand for Posts 
and Tele^aph Department He raised the question that the pension of inferior services 
was far too inadequate to them after retirement. He said that the pension rule was 
made in 1860 when salaries were low. Es. 4 was fixed for a postal peon at that time 
and the same was continued even now. On the other hand members of superior 
services ^proportionate pensions even if they retired after one year. 

hlr. O, V. l&woor^ Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs Department, aohnowledged 
the very friendly criticism of the Assembly and detailed how representations of the 
grievances of emloyees were thoroughly examined. The grievances were first examined 
by the local officers and failing redress, the aggrieved person applied through his 
provincid branch to the head of the circle and if even here there was no r^ess, 
me All-India Union Office was approached when the Director-General was addressed. 
If still the aggrieved person wanted to pursue the matter, he could see the Member 
in charge of the Department in a deputation. Mr. Bewoor did not deny the existence 
of grievances, but the Government could redress them only if the basic principle of 
the department was not affected, namely, that the department", even it was not a source 
of revenue, must at least be able to pay its way. 

Mr. Joshi withdrew his motion in view of the sympathetic reply. 

Mr. F. B. Piracha moved a toten cut under salt and urged an inquiry committee 
with a majority of non-official members of tlie House to investigate the question of 
damage done by salt rat^e and Kheora mines and compensation to zemindars. • 

Mr. A, J. Eaisman^ Member^ Central Board of Eevenue pointed out that the salt^ 
range of Kieora had been in existence for a considerable time and it was not clear 
that the damage done to the neighbouring lands was the result of any carelessness 
connected with the actual worMng of the mines. The Government was not unsympa- 
thetic to the grievances of the neighbouring zemindars and Mr. Eaisman assured ^em 
that they would again urge the Punjab Government to appoint an expert officer to 
investigate the causes for saliiiification of the soil adjoining the Kheora mmes. 

Khan Sahib FazUi-Baq Piracha was not satisfied with the Government’s reply 
and messed the motion which was carried without a division amidst Opposition cheers. 
The House then adjourned till 11th. 


1 Itb- MARCH : — ^Mr. Joshi^s out motion drawing attention to the grievances of 
the worldng classes, ur^g the necessity of bettering their conditions on a socialistic 
basis and advising Government to abandon their present policy, was rejected. 

Sir Henry Craik^ Home Member, could not appreciate ^r. Joshi’s sugg^tions which 
he characterised as utterly impracticable. Sir Henry added that the insidious propa- 
ganda of the communists was helped financially from abroad. To suggest that Govern- 
ment should stand by and do nothing to check the forces that were working for blood 
revolution was fantastic indeed. 

A demand for the adaptation of the Administration to the counti^’s economic n^ds 
was next made by Mr. F K James on behalf of the European Group. Mr. James 
initiated discussion on the subject by a cut motion under the demand for the Executive 
Council which he withdrew after the Government’s reply to the debate. Among the 
principle changes urged by Mr. James were redistribution of portfolios, including the 
formation of a Ministry of Communications, reorganisation of the present Commerce 
Department ‘and the appointoent of a small staff of economic experts to advise the 
Government. Turning to the procedure now followed in inquiries by the Tariff Board, 
Mr. James suggested that the preliminary stage of establishing a case for enquiry to 
the satisfaction ef the Commerce Department should be abolished. 

Sir James Qrigg finally claimed that he had shown that the Government had- pro- 
minently in mind tiie points raised by Mr, James and hoped tiiat the motion would 
be withdrawn. 

12tb. MARCH:— Mr. Abdul Matin motion refusing supplies to the Army 

Department by reducing its demand to one rupee was carried by 79 votes to 
to-day. The object of me motion was to protest against the policy of Indianisation and 
over-expenditure in the military bndget, Mr. Chaudhury said mat (^vemment had 
Routed delaying tactics in the matter. He deprecated the Government scheme of training 
in me milit^ college which struck at the very root of the process of Indianisation. 

"While acknowledging valour and gallantry of Indian troops, Mr. Tottenham^ Aimj 
Secretary, said that at the present rate, the army would never be Ihdianised, one of 

reasons being that such a large country like Ihaia should not produce motor ears I 
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ment should stand by and do nothing to check the forces that were working for bk)od 
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Council which he withdrew after the Government’s reply to the debate. Among the 
principle changes urged by Mr. . James were redistribution of portfoBos, including the 
formation of a Ministry of Communications, reorganisation of the present Commerce 
Department -and the appointaent of a small staff of economic experts to advise the 
Government. Turning to the procedure now followed in inquiries by the Tariff Board, 
Mr. James suggested that the preliminary stage of establishing a case for enquiry to 
the satisfaction ef the Commerce Department should be abolished. 
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A definite featoi-e of the Kew Deal was devolution of the currency, enormous 
creation of credit and a limitless programme of public expenditure out of the borrow- 
ed money. Pancht Pant’s programme was impossible without large inflation, involving 
devalution or depreciation of the rupee. The main object of such a Deal would be 
to raise the prices and in theory the rise of prices should at least correspond to the 
amount of devolution, but was "that the case ? He took the case of IJ. S. A. where 
the devalution was forty per cent., while the rise of the general price index was 
much less. In the United Kingdom the devalution was greater than forty percent, and 
the rise in prices was in the neighbourhood of ten per cent. 

India had tlie same devaluation as the sterling, yet her price level had not risen at 
ail, while agricultural prices had fallen disastrously. 

The process of inflation could not by itself create new wealth, as Mx. Bernard Shaw 
had sai(^ “You can’t make a country rich by calling a penny two pence.” Inflation 
conld at best effect a purely internal transfer of wealth, but in the case of a debtor 
country it involved a net loss of wealth as the rise in internal prices was less than 
the Mi in external value of the currency. India was a debtor coiuitry and differed 
thus from the U. S. A., so that even if the process had succeeded in America, success 
could by no means be predicted for India. 

Pamiit 0. B, Pant spoke for over an hour mainly criticising the Pinanee Member’s 
speech. He said when the world was moving forward in economic ideas, Sir James 
Grigg was moving to his own island of Robinson Crusoe. Sir James still hu^ed the 
•)olicy of laissez faire to his bosom while the entire world had discarded it. But was 
!2nghmd following the policy of laissez faire ? Had not England given bounties, regu- 
! ated exports and imports, established development board, economic council, co-ordinat- 
ed industry and adopted Imperial preference ? Pandit Pant asked whether it was not 
the Government of India which mixed politics with economics by linking the mpee 
to the sterling and giving forty per cent preference to British imports into India, by 
paying a higher rate of pay to British soldiers for doing the same duty as Indian 
soldiers, and so on ? The g^uestion was how India could extricate herself from the 
present mess. There was little scope for export of agricultural produce and far less 
at a profit. As for protection, it meant a repressive tax. It raised the level of piices. 
It made the Government more reckless, exfeavagant and also led to corruption. Pandit 
Pant added if the Finance Member and . his Government were not equal to the task 
they should m^e way for others. If Nationsd Socialism was the best remedy, why 
not use it ? India had plenty of iron, coal and copper and if she had “Swaraj,” she 
would launch a scheme of national reconstruction and if for that purpose a hundred 
crore was necessary, it could be raised. The Government was spending millions of 
rupees on broadcasting, yet it did not cheapen the postcard and lettter rate and give the 
people the benefit of civilizatiorL He urged for cheaper postage and suggested that finan- . 
cial provision could be made. 

ifr. P. W. Hockenhull put forwai-d the case of Assam for a subvention. He said 
that Assam’s financial embarrassments were real and not due to their temporary inabi- 
lity to balance the budget. The existing line of taxation in Assam was never nkely to 
furnish sufficient funds to enable it to pay its own way. There was therefore a need 
for development of its rich natural resoui*ces so that iu time the Pi*ovinee might be 
rendered self-sufficient, but now a subvention from the Centre was inevitable. 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Butt (Deputy President) said that the present Finance Bill 
was an offshoot of the Finance Bill of 1931. He reminded Sir James Grigg that revenue 
was not everything, and complained that the promise made by Sir George Schuster 
regarding surcWges had not been kept. The speaker was bound to admit that when 
- taxes were not reduced, the sui-plus in the present budget must be regarded as fictiti- 
ous. Restoration of pay cut and relief m income tax should not have been resor- 
ted to without taking off afl sui-charges. He criticised the liigh cost of admioistration 
and characterised the ^vernment of India as a Court of YTards for the whole country 
and after eating up all revenue uothiu^ remained for the wai‘ds. This was a case of 
breach of trust. 

14th. MARCH Dr. KJiare said that he had not entertained any hope from the 
Finance Member whose budget aimed primarily to feed Government servants and 
pursue a policy of domination. How could Government justify the expenditure of 
forty-six annually on the Ecclesiastical Department consisting of WIdte Padrees, 
when they professed to pursue a policy of religious neutrality ? „ 

l&x, Baimath Bajoria ventilated the grievances of the commercial community, 
said if the salary cut had not been restored the CentxM Government 
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It made the Government more reckless, extravagant and also led to corruption. Pandit 
Pant added if the Finance Member and . his Government were not equal to the task 
they should make way for others. If National Socialism was the best remedy, why 
not use it ? India had plenty^ of iron, coal and copper and if she had “Swaraj,” she 
would launch a scheme of national reconstruction and if for that purpose a hundred' 
crore was necessary, it could be raised. The Government was spending millions of 
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memory. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the death of Mr. Sherwam and said that 
alihongh he was not able to giye of his best during the present session, he had in 
his earlier years rendered a great service to the country, both in and out of the 
House. Ml*. Sherwani’s stability of judgment made him a successful barrister. In 
1923 he joined the Assembly under the leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru and, to 
those who were trying to follow the traditions established by Pandit Motilal, Mr. 
Sherwani’s death meant a break of tilie chain which linked ihem with those traditions. 

Mr. Sherwani represented the citizenship of the future Free India as he observed 
no distinetion based on race or religion. He was a tower of strength to the CJongress 
party. He was a man big not only physically, but in mind, and biggest in heart — ^a 
genlleman fashioned by Nature to ' be “an e^mple to his fellowmeu. Mr. Desai pro- 
foundly regretted the xmtimely death and proposed that a message of condolence be sent 
to the parents, widow and otfier relatives of Mr. Sherwani. He also moved that the 
House do adjourn out of respect to the memory of Mr. Sherwani. 

Finance Bill Debate {Qontd) 

23rd. MARCH The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on the Finance Bill. 
Dr. Bhagwan Das said that India had never before suffered from racialism and 
communaiism and had absorbed all foreign elements, but the British system had 
corrupted India’s social and economic organisation. The speaker pointed -.out that the 
right attitude to adopt was that the real aim of all should be the welfare of the people. 

Dr. P. N. Banerji said that the Government had added about 40 crores per annum 
to its revenue by taation but no scheme of industrial development or of assistance 
to the existing industries had been financed with this big amount. Continuing the 
spe^er said the incidence of taxation had Men heavily on the poor. This was a 
great injustice. He urged the Government to reduce salt and postal rates, and to give 
a substantial shai*e of jute duty to Bengal. 

Mr. Qhuznavi appealed to the Government to restrict export of gold from India. 
He asserted that the import duty on salt was imposed not in ttie interests of the 
manufacturers in India, but of four merchants in Aden, He complained that not an ounce 
of salt manufactured in North or "Western India was coming into Bengsd because of 
the heavy rail freight, and yet the Bengalees were penalised by this duty. 

25tii, MARCH : — ^Mr. Fazlul Buq criticised the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and asked why the Government had c^ied Shah lehan, and not the tolerance of 
Akbar. He said the Government of India had virtually forced the hands of the 
Government of Bengal to impose taxation on the tax-payers of Bengal. 

Mr. Bkuldbkai Desai referred to the borrowing policy and maintained that it was 
being carried on in a manner as to keep India under the political and military domination 
of Eogland. He criticised the unrestricted export of gold and said India must conserve 
as much gold as possible. Checking the flow of gold from India would not do the 
least harm either to the stability of India’s currency^ or credit, and would indeed, to 
some extent, relieve the fall in the prioe of commoditi^. 

Sir James Origg^ replying to the debate, criticised the Congress and Congress 
leaders. ‘‘Perhaps Pandit Pant will become a communist under the new regime, and 
he and his friends will be completely free, while the rest of 250 millions will ne under 
complete subjection. So now we know what tins battle for freedom means, freedom 
for the Pandit and a small number of his friends and slavery for everybody.” The 
Finance Member characterised Mr. Satyamurti’s method as typical of the early stages 
of all extremist left wing parties. “They go on repeating chimerical and gar^tuan 
suggestions despite the fact that it has been demonstrated ova: and over again that 
they would bring untold misery to the people.” 

Indo-Bubma. Tribunal 

26lli. MARCH : — ^The Government sustained the biggest defeat of the session 
to-day when Mr. Mathrados Vassanji’^ adjournment motion to censure the Govern- 
ment for non-representation of India’s interests before the Tribunal set up in London 
in connection with the financial adjustments between India and Burma in the event 
of the separation of the latter was carried by 78 against 36 votes, the European group 
remaining neutral. The result was received by the Opposition with cries of “resi^ 
resign.” Moving the ^'oumment motion, Mr. Mathrados Vassa^ said neither Burma nor 
Ihdm wanted separation which was forced on them by the British. The prohl^ before 
the Tribunal was complicated and required an expert and detailed r^)resentatiQn of 
non-oiicial Indian and Buiman points of view. 
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memory. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the death of Mr. Sherwani and said that 
allhongh he was not able to give of his best during the present session, he had in 
Ms earlier years rendered a great service to the counhy, both in and out of the 
House. Ml*. Sherwani’s stability of judgment made him a successful barrister. In 
1923 he joined the Assembly under the leadersMp of Pandit Motilal Nehru and, to 
those who were trying to follow the traditions established by Pandit MotiIal,_Mr. 
Sherwanfs death meant a break of ihe chain wMeh linked ihem with those traditions. 

Mr. Sherwani represented the citizenship of the future Free India as he observed 
no distinction based on race or religion. He was a tower of strength to the Congress 
party. He was a man big not only physically, hut in mind, and biggest in heart— a 
gentleman fasMoned by Nature to ' be “an e^mple to his fellowmeu. Mr. Besai pro- 
foundly regretted the untimely death and proposed that a message of condolence be sent 
to the parents, widow and otfier relatives of Mr. Sherwani. He also moved that the 
House do adjourn out of respect to the memory of Mr. Sherwani. 

Finance Bill Debate (Contd) 

23rd. MARCH The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on the Finance Bill. 
Dr. Bhagwan Las said that India had never before suffered from racialism and 
communalism and had absorbed all foreign elements, hut the British system had 
corrupted India’s social and economic organisation. The speaker pointed -.out that the 
right attitude to adopt was that the real aim of ail should be the welfare of the people. 

Dr. P. if. Banerji said that the Government had added about 40 crores per annum 
to its revenue by taation but no scheme of industrial development or of assistance 
to the existing industries had been financed with tMs big amount. Continuing the 
spe^er said tne incidence of taxation had fallen heavily on the poor. This was a 
great injustice. He urged the Government to reduce salt and postal rates, and to give 
a substmtiai shai’e of jute duty to Bengal. 

Mr. Qhuznavi appealed to the Government to restrict export of gold from India. 
He asserted that the import duty on salt was imposed not in ie interests of the 
manufacturers in India, but of four merchants in Aden. He complained that not an ounce 
of salt manufactured in North or ’Western India was coming into Beng^ because of 
the heavy rail freight, and yet the Bengalees were penalised by tMs duty. 

25tb, MARCH Mr. Fazlul Euq criticised the transfer of the capital to DelM 
and asked why the Government had c^ied Shah lehan, and not the tolerance of 
Akbar. He said the Government of India had virtually forced the hands of the 
Government of Bengal to impose taxation on the tax-payers of Bengal. 

Mb’. Bhulabhai Lesai referred to the borrowing policy and maintained that it was 
being carried on in a manner as to keep India under the political and military domination 
of figland. He criticised the unrestricted export of gold and said India must conserve 
as much gold as possible. Checking the flow of gold from India would not do the 
least harm either to the stability of India’s currency^ or credit, and would indeed, to 
some extent, relieve the fall in the price of commoditi^. 

Sir James Origg.^ replying to the debate, criticised the Congress and Congress 
leaders. ‘^Perhaps Pandit Pant will become a communist under the new regime, and 
he and his friends will be completely free, while the rest of 250 millions will oe under 
complete subjection. So now we know what tMs battle for freedom means, freedom 
for the Pandit and a small number of Ms friends and slavei^ for everybody.” The 
Finance Member characterised Mr. Satyamurti’s method as typical of the early stages 
of all extremist left wing parties. “They go on repeating chimerical and gar^tuan 
suggestions despite the fact that it has Seen demonstrated ovo: and over again that 
they would bring untold misery to the people.” 

Is[do-Bdb5£a. Tribunal 

26lii. MARCH The Government sustained the biggest defeat of the session 
to-day when Mr. Mathrados Vassanji^s adjournment motion to censure the Govern- 
ment for non-representation of India’s interests before the Tribunal set up in London 
in connection with the financial adjustments between India and Burma m the event 
of the separation of the latter was carried by 78 against 36 vote^ the European group 
remaining neutral. The result was received by the Opposition with cries of “resign 
resign.” Moving the a^'oumment motion, Mr. Mathrados Vasso^ said neither Burma nor 
Ihdm w^ted separation wMch was forced on them by the British, The problem before 
the Tribunal was complicated and required an expert and detailed r^)resentatiQiL of 
non-olficial Indian and jBuiman points ox view. 
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ing and their members were arrested the next morning. Many members of the 
House had suffered from the misappKcation of the law. The speaker was ^ an enm^r 
and imew scientific argumeni^ but lawyers had a genius of prevaricating ana mis- 
interpretii^ law. He a^ed Sir N. N, Sircar, whose eminence in JBengal eoualled to that 
enjoyed by the late Sir Eashbehari Ghose, to esramine the law and see whether it had 
been misapplied. He also appealed to Sir Henry Craik as an Englishman not to do 
wrong and destroy the chastity of the English language by misinterpreting the law. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra DuU characterised the Criminal Law Amendment Act as law- 
less law, wrong in principle and aiming to deprive the people of the primary rights 
of citizenship. The speaker narrated at length the alleged police excesses in Comilla 
and other districts of Bengal, where peaceful processionists were forcibly dispersed by the 
police for no other offence than merely singing of ‘Bande-Mataram’. 

Sir Henry Craik — don’t believe that. 

Mr. Dutt asserted that he was speaking from personal knowledge and if the Home 
Member did not believe he could not help. There were still 205^ associations in Bengal 
under ban and he asked why even adter civil disobedience was withdrawn the Govern- 
ment took no action to withdraw the notification. Mr. Dutt referred to the ban on 
the Abhay Ashram, Comilla, and challenged the Government to prove that this or^- 
nisation was ever associated with revolutionary activities. A Bengal official, ^ Mr. 
Mukheijee, had said lhat a murder had been committed in broad day-ligbt while a 
procession was progressing along a street in Comilla. The Abhay Ashrsm was not. 
declared unlawful even after the commission of that murder. The procession referred 
to consisted of people of the whole town, and was it fair for the Government to b^ 
an useful orgamsation because certain isolated individuals had committed a murder in 
the street ? Proceeding, ISdr. Dutt gave a list of 3,372 persons who had suffered under 
the Regulation of 1818, Ordinances and other Acts and were detamed in Bengal - 
outside, and his inference was that most of the detentions were in connection with 
civil disobedience activities. 

Mr. Dntt emphasised that at present there was no riot, murder or any unlaw- 
ful activi^ and for the last year not a single terrorist crime, and it was surprising 
that the (Soverinnent still remained unrelenting. According to him, the problem oi 
Bengal was acute unemployment among the educated “bhadralogs” and unwarranted 
harassment of youngmen % the police. 

Sir N. N, Sircar next spoke at great length. The q^uestion before the House, he said, 
was whether fhe Act should be repealed or allowea to continue. For this purpose 
the Law Member felt that it was necessa^ to recapitulate^ the history of the last 
twelve or fourteeu years and he assured the House that all Ms facts and conclusions 
were based on records of judicial proceeding before Sessions Judges or High Courts 
where the accused were defended and had the right of rebutting the evidence. ^ He 
asserted that terrorist associations in the older days of 1906-07 were small associations, 
comparatively speaking. Whatever they did was done in secret and was worked ttnder- 
ground. Later terrorist activities were, however, conducted by men who misused a 
large number of volunteers and other people originally employed for different kinds 
of works. WTien the non-co-operation movement was launched boys began to leave ’ 
schools and colleges. They joined p^sicai culture and volunteer classes, wMch started 
in many places all over” Bengal. Gradually a spirit of defiance of the constituted 
authority and lawlessness engendered by speeches led to a change in ihe mentality, 
wMch, whatever might be the case in other provinces, resulted in Bengal in deliberate 
departure from the path of non-violence, which was being insisted on by Mr. GandM 
and for wMch Mr. GandM sincerely and strennously fought Unfortunately, there was 
in Bengal a background of violence wMch started long before the non-co-operation 
movement. From 1921 to 1924 the process was going on and idle boys in hundreds 
were going in the defiance of law, so that non-violence was losing its hold over the 
youths in^ngal and the critical stage was reached in 1924, 

Mr. Saxetia — ^It was due to Governmental violence. 

Sir N. N, Sircar~l am sure some of these things are rather unpleasant but I am 
goi]^ to tell YOU what is absolutely true. 

Tne Law Member continued that in 1924 a resolution was passed at the Serajgunj 
Provincial CJonference expressiug admiration for the patriotism and sacrifice of 
mnidearer of Mr. Day. Mr. Gandhi had written strongly against tMs resolution, ^ stating 
that its authors by paviug a hp service to uon-violence were only indnlei]^ in self- 
deeeption. Ms glorification of the murderer had dangerous effect ana in 1^ the 
OrOToanoe Act was passed and a large number of suspects were deteied. 
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ing and their members were arrested the next morning. Mmj members of the 
Honse bad suffered from the misappHoation of ibie law. The speaker was an enM^r 
and knew scientific argument^ but lawyers had a genius of j^evaricating and mis- 
interpreting law. He a^ed Sir N. N. Sircar, whose eminence in'^ngsd equalled to that 
enjoyed by the late Sir Eashbehari Ghose, to examine the law and see whether it had 
beib. misapplied. He also appealed to Sir Henry Craik as an Englishman not to do 
wrong and destroy the chastity of the English lan^age by misinterpreting the law, 

Mr. Akhil Chandra DuU characterised the Criminal Law Amendment Act as law- 
less law, wrong in principle and aiming to deprive the people of the primary rights 
of citizenship. The speaker narrated at length the alleged police excesses in Comilla 
and other districts of Bengal, where peaceful processionists were forcibly dispersed by the 
police for no other offence than merely singing of ‘Bande-Mataram’. 

Sir Henry Craik — don’t believe that. 

Mr. Dutt asserted that he was speaking from personal knowledge and if the Home 
Member did not believe he could not help. There were still 205 associations in Bengsd 
under ban and he asked why even after civil disobedience was withdrawn the Govern- 
ment took no action to withdraw the notification. Mr. Dutt referred to the ban on 
the Abhay Ashram, Comilla, and challenged the Government to prove that this orga- 
nisation was ever associated with revolutionary activities. A Bengal official, ^ Sr. 
Mukherjee, had said lhat a murder had been committed in broad day-light while a 
procession was progressing along a street in Comilla. The Abhay Asbram was not. 
declared unlawful even afer the commission of that murder. The "procession referred 
to consisted of people of the whole town, and was it fair for the Government to ban 
an useful organisation because certain isolated individuals had committed a murder in 
the sixeet ? Proceeding, Mr. Dutt gave a list of 3,372 persons who had suffered under 
the Regulation of 1818, Ordinances and other Acts and were detained in Bengal and - 
outside, and his inference was that most of the detentions were in conneoiion with 
civil disobedience activities. 

Mr. Dutt emphasised that at present there was no riot, murder or any unlaw- 
ful activity and for the last year not a single terrorist crime, and it was surprising 
that the wverinnent still remained unrelenting. According to him, the problem of 
Bengal was acute unemployment among the educated “bhadralogs” and unwarranted 
harassment of youngmen by the poKce. 

Sir N. N. Sircar next spoke at great length. The q^uestion before the House, he said, 
was whether the Act should be repealed or allowea to continue. For this purpose 
the Law Member felt that it was necessa^ to recapitulate the Mstory of the last 
twelve or fourteen years and he assured the House that all his facts ana conclusions 
were based on records of judicial proceedings before Sessions Judges or High Courts 
where the accused were defended and had the right of rebutting the evidence. He 
a^rted that terrorist associations in the older days of 1906-07 were small associations, 
comparatively speaMng. "WTiatever they did was done in secret and was worked under- 
ground, Lafer terrorist activities were, however, conducted by men who misused a 
large number of volunteers and other people ori^ally employed for different kinds 
of works, 'Whm the non-co-operation movement was launched boys began to leave ’ 
schools and colleges. They joined physicgd culture and volunteer classes, which started 
in many places aU over Bengal. Gradually a spirit of defiance of the constituted 
authority and lawlessness engendered by speeches led to a change in the mentality, 
which, whatever might be the case in other provinces, resulted in Bengal in deliberate 
departure from the path of non-violence, which was being insisted on by Mr. Gandhi 
and for which Mr. Gandhi sincerely and strenuously fought Unfortunately, there was 
in Bengal a background of violence which started long before the non-co-operation 
movement From 1921 to 1924 the process was going on and idle boys in hundreds 
were going in the defiance of law, so that non-violence was losing its hold over the 
youths in^ngal and the critical stage was reached in 1924. 

Mr, Saxetia — ^It was due to Governmental violence. 

Sir N. N. Sircar — am sure some of these things are rather unpleasant but I am 
gor^ to tell you what is absolutely true. 

The Law Member continued that in 1924 a resolution was passed at the Seraigunj 
Provincial CJonference expressing admiration for the patriotism and sacrifice of 
murderer of Mr. Day. Mr. Gandhi had written strongly against this resolution, ^ stating 
that its authors by paying a lip service to non-violence were only indnlgi]^ in self- 
deeeption. This glorification of the murderer had dangerous effect ana in the 
Oidmance Act was passed and a large number of suspects were detained. 
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motives beMad the^ but that did not avail at any rate in Bengal At the Karachi 
Confess a resolution was passed dissociating the Congress from political violence, 
but it recorded the admiration and bravery and sacrifi^ of Bh^t Singh and his 
comrades. Bandit Jawharlal Nehru in moving that resolution said ^ that 
he was not ashamed of the cult of violence, but that the cnlt of violence 
for the present could not be in the b^t interests of the county, 
especially because of the communal tension. Some months later, Mr. 
OandM himself had to express his view that it was a mistake on the part of the 
Karachi Congress to have adopted that resolution, and he wanted the All India Con- 
gress Committee to condemn violence. But what did the followers of Mr. Gandhi do 
in Ben^^ ? They brought Mr. Satyamurthi from Madras, gave him a rousing recep- 
tion and installed bim on the presidential chair of the Bengal Students* Associatmn 
(Conference and Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose made a speech attacking Mr. Gandhi for 
neglecting the case of Bengal terrorists. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose concluded his 

L' T T XT- XT. X^ T: J 



address had talked of reckless patriotism and used milk and water language to condemn 
violence, whereas he was most vehement- in condemning the Government. Let the 
House note the cumulative effect of ail these utterances on the youth of Bengal. 



m the circumstances then existing to recommend repesd of this Act He asked whether 
the possibility of renewal of a mass movement was so remote that the Government 
should remove ■^s weapon from their armoury. He read out to the House a state- 
ment made by Mr. Govind Bas, a prominent member of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly in which Mr. Gobind Bas had predicted a bigger agitation in the near future, 
and asked whether the Government was justified in entertaining fears for the future. 

Finance Bill Debate { Ccmtd, ) 

1st APWL Discussion of the Binanoe Bill clause by clause was taken up to-day 
Mr. M. A, Ayyangar^s motion seeking to reduce the salt duty from one rupee and 
four annas to twelve annas was carried by 63 votes to 55. 

Earlier the House, by 61 votes to 54, rejected Pandit Govind Bullahk Pant’s 
amendment to the Salt Tax to the effect tot despite the provisions of section 7 of 
the S^t Act, the Government should not impose any duty on ^t manufactured in, or 
imjwrted into, any part of British Ladia other than Burma or Aden during the year 
beginning from Apnl 1, 

The motion of Seth Gobind Das urging ^lition of the salt duty was rejected 
by 61 votes to 57. 

2nd. APRIL Government suffered yet another defeat to-day on the question of export 
duty on Mdes, which w^ proposed to he abolished in the Bfnance Bill The^ House 
by 61 votes to €0 carried Mr. Ananihasayanam At^angar’s motion to retain the 
export duty on hides. 

Earlier, Sir James Grigg gave an assurance that the Government adhered to the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact in respect of salt mannfaetured for non-commercial domestic 
Pun^ses. 

The vote of the Assembly on salt duty reducing it to twelve annas from Rs. 1-4 
per maund was independent" of the 25 per cent, surcharge. This meant that if Govern- 
ment accepted the Assembly’s decision the duty leviable on sdt would be fifteen annas 
instead of Rs. 1-9 per maund. 

3rd. APRIL Three more non-official victories marked the proceedings of , the 
Assembly when discussing Schedule I of the Finance Bill relating to the Postal 
Department. Prof. Eanga's amendment to fix one anna for weighto not exceeding 
one tola and one anna tiiree pies for weights between one -.and two and a half tolas 
was carried by 80 to 85 votes. 

Mr. H. K, Das^s amendment that the rate of postcards should he half-anna for 
single and one anna for reply card was carried by 79 to 44 votes. 

MX. F. R James’s amenffinent reducing the rates on book-posts and sample packets 
to six pies for 2 and and a half tola weight, nine pies for 5 tola weight, and six 
for every additional weight of 5 tolas, was carri^ by 84 votes to 39. 

A motion for reduction of postage on newspapers was lost, 
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motives beMiid thei^ but that did not avail at any rate in Bengal At the ]toaehi 
Confess a resolution was passed dissociating the Congress from political violence, 
but it recorded the admiration and bravery and sacrifice of Bh^t Singh and his 
comrades. Bandit Jawharlal Nehru in moving that resolution said ^ that 
he was not ashamed of the cult of violence, but that the cult of violence 
for the present could not be in the b^t interest of the county, 
especially because of the communal tension. Some months later, Mr. 
Oandhi himself had to express his view that it was a mistake on the part of the 
Earaohi Congress to have adopted that resolution, and he wanted the All India Con- 
gress Committee to condemn violence. But what did the followers of Mr. Gandhi do 
in Ben^ ? They brought Mr. Satyamurthi from Madras, gave him a rousing recep- 
tion and installed binn on the presidential chair of the Bengal Students’ Association 
Conference and Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose made a speech attacking Mr. Gandhi for 
neglecting the case of Bengal terrorists. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose concluded his 
speech by quoting Pandit Jawharlal’s advice to the youth to live dangerously, t hink 
(Mgerously and be dangerous to the British Government. And Mr. Satyamurthrs own 
address had talked of reckless patriotism and nsed milk and water language to condemn 
violence, whereas he was most vehement- in condemning the Government. Let the 
House note the cumulative effect of all these utterances on the youth of Bengal. 



m the circumstances then existing to recommend repesd of this Act He asked whether 
the possibility of renewal of a mass movement was so remote that the Government 
should remove weapon from their armoury. He read out to the House a state- 
ment made by Mr. Govind Bas, a prominent member of the Congress Party in the 
i^sembly in which Mr. Gobind Das had predicted a bigger agitation in the near future, 
and asked whether the Government was justified in entertaining fears for the futoxe. 

Finance Bill Debate { Cofitd. ) 

lit APRIL Discussion of the Pinance Bill clause by clause was taken up to-day 
Mr. M. A, Ayyangarh motion seeking to reduce the salt duty from one rupee and 
four annas to twelve annas was carried by ^ votes to 55. ^ 

Earlier the House, by 61 votes to 54, rejected Pandit Q-ovind Bullabk Pant’s 
amendment to the Salt Tax to the effect that despite the provisions of section 7 of 
the Salt Act, the Government should not impose any duty on manufactured in, or 
imported into, any part of British India other than Burma or Aden during the year 
beginning from April 1, 

The motion of Seth Gobind Das urging abolition of the salt duty was rejected 
by 61 votes to 57. 

2nd. APRIL : — ^Government suffered yet another defeat to-day on the question of export 
duty on hides, which w^ pr<™sed to be abolished in the Finance Bill The^ House 
by 61 votes to €0 carried Ananthasayanam Ayyangar^s motion to retain the 
export duty on hides. 

Earlier, Sir James Grigg gave an assurance that the Government adhered to the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact in respect of salt manufactured for non-commercial domestic 
Pulses. 

The vote of the Assembly on salt duty reducing it to twelve annas from Rs. 1-4 
per maund was independent" of the 25 per cent, surcharge. This meant that if Govern- 
ment accepted the Assembly’s decision the duty leviable on salt would be fifteen annas 
instead of Ss. 1-9 per maund, 

3rd. APRIL Three more non-official victories marked the proceedings of . the 
Assembly when discussing Schedule I of the Fmance Bill relating to the Postal 
D^artment. Prof. Banga^s amendment to fix one anna for weighm not exceeding 
one tola and one anna tiiree pies for weights between one .and two and a hedf tolas 
was carried by 80 to 85 votes. 

Mr. B, K. Das’s amendment ihat the rate of postcards should be half-anna for 
single and one anna for reply card was carried by 79 to 44 vot^. 

Mr. F, B. James’s amendment reducing the rates on book-posts and sample packets 
to six pies for 2 and and a half tola weight, nine pies for 5 tola weight, and six 
tor every additional weight of 5 tolas, was carri^ by 84 votes to 39. 

A motion for reduction of postage on newspapers was lost, 
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market for the Indian producer having regard to the fact that India produced in 
sufficient quantity and, secondly, that there was still large, tough steadily ai inin ishyg, 
not exporfible surplus wheat in the world avaOable at prices oelow^ the Indian price. 
Ihe omy question was at what level that duty would be. The most important adverse 
factor in to situation was the availability of large surpluses of wheat in to world 
since 1928-29, During the year 1933-34 the forecast of the world surplus was four 
hundred million bushes. In otor words, the position was approaching or beginning 
to approach normality and thus to reduce menace to the Indian industry. Therefore, 
it had become esseniaal to reconsider the duty which they should impose. Originaily 
to duly was fixed having regard to two factors. Urstly, the ex-duty prices at Calcutta 
of the Australian wheat was Ite. 2-7cwt. and secondly, the freight charged on the 
Panjab wheat sent to Calcutta was Es. 1-6 per maund. To-day freight had been re- 
duced to rupee one and pies eight per maund, which amounted to four annas reduc- 
tion per cwt. and price in Calcutta of &e Australian wheat since the beginning of the 
year had been not lower than Ife, 2-15-8 per maund as against Es. 2-7 per maund of 
the Panjab wheat. This factor alone would justify even a large amount of reduction 
in duty than eight annas. Sir Joseph Bhore quoted further fi^ires to show that after 
the r^uction of eight annas in duty, Indian wheat would reach Calcutta cheaper than 
to price of the Austrian wheat after paying the duty. Ijastly, he said that to 
Government were placing this duty under protective clause, which meant that the 
Government could hy executive action raise on occasions the price of the Indian wheat. 
Sir Joseph then turned to rice. He quoted the report of the special officer appointed 
in Madras to show there was scarcity in certain districts of Madras, where millet 
was chiefly taken by the people. Any rise in the price of rice would be reflected in 
the price of millet. The Government was therefore circumscribed in the imposition 
of duty within narrow limits. The chief factor in the competition was broken rice 
and seventy-fi.ve per cent of to total imports of rice and padday into Madras were of 
broken rice. Contmuing, Sir Joseph Bhore dealt with the question of appropriate duty. 
Eangoon rice was to measuring standard as it was always imported into Madras m 
large quantities. Statistics showed that the average difference between Eangoon rice 
and imported broken rice was eight annas per maund and this conclusion was con- 
firmed by a special enquiry conducted at the request of the Council of Agricultural 
research. 

After non-official speeches the motion for consideration of to Bill was passed. 

An interesting situation arose on Dr. Ziauddin AhmecPs request for moving 
amendments, which proposed to restore the wheat dnty to two rupees and make it 
applicable for an indefimte period. He contended -.that Ms amendment was to the -Bill 
as it stood and was in order. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that to Act having already lapsed the amendment amounted 
to a new tax and required to Governor-General’s sanction. 

Sir Cowas^i Jehangir thought that in view of the situation created by to fact 
that the Bill, tough introduced early in March, was not taken into consideration till 
April, the entire Bill was out of order. 

Sir Lancelot Graham said that his amendment of a formal character had been 
^eady tabled, and would put the Bill in form. 

53ie President ruled that the "Wheat Import Duty Act having already expired, Dr. 
Ziwuddin Ahmed^s amendment to restore the duty of two rupees was out of order, 
and his other amendment to make the duty run to an indefinite period was clearly out 
of order. 

Thereupon, Mr. Satymurthi said that as the Government had taken advantage of a 
technical position, which had occurred toough the fact that the House had not been 
able to handle the Bill in March, he objected to the Government’s amendment of 
which due notice was not given, and requested the President not to suspend the stan- 
ding orders. 

The President asked, what inconvenience would be caused if to standing orders 
were snspended. 

Mr. ^tyamurthi said that the opposition would have liked time to give notice of 
amendments arising out of the new situation. 

Sir N, N, Sircar, leader of to House, smd that he had no objeciion to the matter 
standing over to the Simla Session (Opposition voice : It is a threat). Sir N. H. Sircar 
was also willing to let the matter be put of till to-morrow after to Ernanee Bffi was 
disposed of, so that the opposition members could send in any amendments. 

Sir Gcmtsji Jehangir said that it would re^y suit both sides better to finish to 
matter , to-day, and wanted to point of order to be withdrawn. 
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market for the Indian producer having regard to the fact that India produced in 
sufficient quantity and, secondly, that there was still large, tough steadily diininishmg, 
not expor^ble surplus wheat in the world available at prices below^ the Indian price, 
Ihe only question was at what level that duty would be. The most important adverse 
factor in me situation was the availability of large surpluses of wheat in to world 
since 1928-29, During the year 1933-34 the forecast or the world surplus was four 
hundred million bushSs. In other words, the position was approaching or beginning 
to approach normality and thus to reduce menace to the Indian industry. Therefore, 
it had become essential to reconsider the duty which they should impose. Originally 
the duty was fixed having regard to two factors. Elrstly, the ex-duty prices at Calcutta 
of the Australian wheat was ite. 2-7cwt. and secondly, the freight charged on to 
Fanjab wheat sent to Calcutta was Es. 1-6 per maund. To-day freight had beeu re- 
duced to rupee one and pies eight per maund, which amount^ to four annas reduc- 
tion per cwt. and price in Calcutta of the Australian wheat since the beginning of the 
year had been not lower than ife. 2-15-8 per maund as against Es. 2-7 per maund of 
the Panjab wheat. This factor alone would justify even a large amount of reduction 
in duty than eight annas. Sir Joseph Bhore quoted further fishes to show that after 
the r^uction of eight annas in duty, Indian wheat would reach Calcutta cheaper than 
the price of the Austrian wheat after paying the duty. Lastly, he said that to 
Government were placing this duty under protective clause, which meant that the 
Government could hy executive action raise on occasions the price of the Indian wheat. 
Sir Joseph then turned to rice. He quoted the report of the special officer appointed 
in Madr^ to show there was scarcity in certain districts of Madras, where millet 
was ciuefiy taken by the people. Any rise in the price of rice would be reflected in 
to price of millet. The Government was therefore circumscrihed in the imposition 
of duty within narrow limits. The chief factor in the competition was broken rice 
and seventy-five per cent of the total importe of rice and padday into Madras were of 
broken rice. Continuing, Sir Joseph Bhore dealt with the question of appropriate duty. 
Rangoon rice was the measuring standard as it was always imported into Madras in 
large quantities. Statistics showed that the average difference between Rangoon rice 
and imported broken rice was eight annas per maund and this conclusion was con- 
firm^ by a special enquiry conducted at the request of the Council of Agricultural 
research. 

After non-official speeches the motion for consideration of the Bill was passed. 

An interesting situation arose on Dr, Ziauddm Akmec^s request for moving 
amendments, which proposed to restore the wheat duty to two rupees and make it 
appheahle for an indefinite period. He contended -that his amendment was to to -Bill 
as it stood and was in order. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Act having already lapsed the amendment amounted 
to a new tax and required to Governor-General’s sanction. 

Sir Cowas^i Jehangir thought that in view of the situation created by the fact 
that the Bill, tough introduced early in March, was not taken iato consideration till 
April, the entire Bill was out of order. 

Sir Lancelot Graham said that his amendment of a formal character had been 
already tabled, and would put the Bill in form. 

The President ruled that the “Wheat Import Duty Act having already expired, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed^s amendment to restore the duty of two rupees was out of order, 
and his other amendment to make the duty run to an indefinite period was clearly out 
of order. 

Thereupon, Mr. Satymurthi said that as the Government had taken advantage of a 
technical position, which had occurred through the fact that the House had not been 
able to handle the Bill in March, he objected to the Government’s amendment of 
which due notice was not given, and requested the President not to suspend the stan- 
ding orders. 

The President asked, what inconvenience would be caused if the standing orders 
were suspended. 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that the opposition would have liked time to give notice of 
amendments arising out of the new situation. 

Sir N. N, Sircar^ leader of the House, said that he had no objection to the matter 
standing over to the Simla S^sion (Opposition voice : It is a threat). Sir N. H. Sircar 
was also willing to let the matter be put of till to-morrow after to Pinanee was 
disposed of, so that the opposition members could send in any amendments, v 

Sir Ckmasji Jehangir said that it would re^y suit both sides better to finish to 
inatter . to-day, and wanted the point of order to "fe withdrawn. 
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without tating note of that position, the Government merrily restored -.its own pledge 
and thereby betrayed itself into an act of unenlightened selfishness. It did not matter 
to the Government what happened to the people. He would rather be irresponsible 
and tahe the consequences than agree to resrore the salary cut at this stage. Gon- 
tinmng, hfr. Desai quoted extensively from Lord Durham’s description of the situation 
in Canada given 101 years ago, which aptly described the sitotion in India to-day. 
Lord Durham had condemned the system of Government, where hostility to the 
people of the country by those who governed was a qualification for honour, so that 
mcompetent men were given positions of glory and the advice tendered to the 
Governor-General was bad advice. Similarly advice tendered to the Governor-General 
was bad advice, because five crores could" have been easily found. The Government’s 
interpretation of the law was that of an act of Sovereign authority having sanction, 
behind it to enforce law. Mr. Desai interpreted law to mean a course of conduct 
for men in order to best serve the interests of society. Here was popular wiU express- 
ed in the House and yet the Government wished to enforce its own views encouraged 
by people who never stated correct popular feeling and always egged the Government 
to proceed on its present course of defying public opinion as an evidence of strength 
and power. 

Mr. Desai said, “Sir, this is the culmination of eight or ten weeljs of desperate effort on 
our part to assist the wvemment. Our attitude is clear. We will certainly pi*evejit 
any prevent! ble mischief and we will leave those who have the power to exercise it as 
they choose and as to our suffering. I cau only say those in power will have to wait 
for Nemesis. If we serve no other purpose, we snail at least show that the Legisla- 
toe does not approve of your acts and that there is no reality of devolution of power 
either in tMs or in the comiag constitution (applause).” 

Continuing, Mr. Desai said that his attitude thus was not only that money could 
he found, but that in the matter of selection of relief from taxation, they would begin 
at the lowest and broadest foundation, because salt was consumed not omy by every 
human being, but also used by animals and even vegetable kingdom. Some months ago 
he met a high and influential member of the conservative Party in England and when 
in the course of the discussion he convinced his friend that there was no devolution 
of power and asked why he (conservative) resisted the Indian demand, the reply was 
“The psychology of the Indian mind is that once we yield to any demand of theirs that 
is the banning of the end.” Mr. Desai said that was the state of rniud of all Imperi- 
alistic powers in the past at such a stage, but it was a sign not of strength but of 
fflX)wing weakness (applaiise). The difference between England and India was that in 
Er^land the voice of the people was considered the voice of Gk)d, while in India the 
voice of the people was considered the voice of the beetle. He asked the House, 
therefore, to reject the motion not in any sense of irresponsibility but in .the 
full consciousness of what they were doing and with the readiness to struggle and even 
to die (applause). 

Mr. A, K. t'axlul Haq said that their self-respect made it impossible for them to 
obey the Viceroy’s mandate and everyone who had voted previously for the amend- 
ments was honour- bound not to go behind that vote (applause). ' The Einauce Member 
had even before the framing of the budget proposals restored the salary cut without 
consulting the House and had allocated a crore for village reconstmction, which money 
would be misspent. The Government had been playing ducks and drakes with the 
public money, as was shown by the reply this mori^g to his question stating that 
twenty-six lakhs had been spent on the 'W'ar memorial gate in New Delhi. The spe^er 
would not spend Es. 2,600 for that. 

Sir Cowas)i Jehangir expressed his sincere regret that the Government should hav® 
acted in the way they had acted. If they believed that they could not spare three 
crores for the cut in the salt duty, they could have accepted, the other amendments. 
Those officials who had advised the Governor-General to act in the manner in which 
he had acted, had acted in a spirit of complete responsibility. There was one amend- 
ment which put six lakhs in the pocket of the Government, namely, the one retaining the 
duty on raw skins. He would have voted against that amendment, but for the language 
used by the Einance Member in his speech on that amendment. Wliat right had the 
Government members in advising the Governor-General to reject even that amendment. 
Then there was the amedment regardingjpostage on letters which was carried with the 
vote of nearly every elected member, mtii what respect was that amendment treated ? 
Tbe rejection of all amendments would have cost the Government about one crore and 
seventy lakhs. Taking it for the sake of argument that the Government could not. 
afficard to find 170 lafcns, could not the Government have afforded fifte^ twenty or 
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without t^ing uote of that jposltiou, the Government merrily restored -its own pledge 
and thereby betrayed itself into an act of unenlightened selfishness. It did not matter 
to the Government what happened to the people. He would rather be irresponsible 
and take the consequences than agree to res&re the salary cut at this stage. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Desai quoted extensively from Lord Durham’s description of the situation 
in Canada given 101 years ago, which aptly described the situation in India to-day. 
Lord Durham had condemned the system of Government, where hostility to the 
people of the country by those who governed was a qualification for honour, so that 
incompetent men were given positions of glory and the advice tendered to the 
Governor-General was bad advice. Similarly advice tendered to the Governor-General 
was bad advice, because five crores could' have been easily found. The Government’s 
interpretation of the law was that of an act of Sovereign authority having sanction. 
beMnd it to enforce law. Mr. Desai interpreted law to mean a course of conduct 
for men in order to best serve the interests of society. Here was popular will express- 
ed in the House and yet the Government wished to enforce its own views encouraged 
by people who never stated correct popular feeling and always egged the Government 
to proceed on its present course of defying public opinion as an evidence of strength 
and power. 

Mr. Desai said, “Sir, this is the onlmination of eight or ten weeks of desperate effort on 
our part to assist the Government. Our attitude is clear. We will certainly prevent 
any preventible mischief and we will leave those who have the power to exercise it as 
they choose and as to onr suffering. I can only say those in power will have to wait 
for Nemesis. If we serve no other purpose, we shall at least show that the Legisla- 
ture does not approve of your acts and that there is no reality of devolution of power 
either in tWs or in the coming constitution (applause),” 

Continuing, Mr. Desai said that his attitude thus was not only that money could 
be found, but that in the matter of selection of relief from taxation, they would begin 
at the lowest and broadest foundation, because salt was consumed not omy by every 
human being, but also used by animals and even vegetable kingdom. Some months ago 
he met a high and infinential member of the conservative Party in England and when 
in the course of the discussion he convinced his friend that there was no devolution 
of power and asked why he (conservative) resisted the Indian demand, the reply was 
^‘The psychology of the Indian mind is that once we yield to any demand of theirs that 
is the beginning of the end.” Mr, Desai said that was the state of mind of all Imperi- 
alistio powers in the past at such a stage, but it was a sign not of strength but of 
mpwing weakness (applause). The difference between England and India was that in 
Er^Iand the voice of the people was considered the voice of God, while in India the 
voice of the people was considered the voice of the beetle. He asked the House, 
therefore, to reject the motion not in any sense of irresponsibility but in .the 
fuE consciousness of what they were doing and with the readiness to struggle and even 
to die (applause). 

Mr. A, K. Failul Haq said, that their self-respect made it impossible for them to 
obey the Viceroy’s mandate and everyone who had voted previously for the ameud- 
ments was honour- bound not to go behind that vote (applause). ’ The Einance Member 
had even before the framing of the budget proposals restored the salary cut without 
cousulting the House and had allocated a erore for village recoustraction, which money 
would be misspent. The Government had been playing ducks and drakes with the 
public money, as was shown by the reply this morning to his question stating that 
twenty-six lakhs had been spent on the War memorial gate in New Delhi. The speaker 
would not spend Rs. 2,600 for that. 

Sir Cowas^i Jehangir expressed his sincere regret that the Government should hav® 
acted in the way they had acted. If they believed that they could not spare thi*ee 
crores for the cut iu the salt duty, they could have accepted the other amendments. 
Those officials who had advised tbe Governor-General to act in the manner in which 
he had acted, had acted in a spirit of complete responsibility. There was one amend- 
ment which put six lakhs in the pocket of the Government, namely, the one ret^ning the 
duty on raw skins. He would have voted against that amendment, but for the language 
used, by the Einance Member in his speech on that amendment. What right had the 
Government members in advising the Governor-General to reject even that amendment. 
Then there was the amedment regardingjpostage on letters which was carried with the 
vote of nearly every elected member. Witii what respect was that amendment treated ? 
13ie rejection of all amendments would have cost the Government about one erore and 
seventy lakhs. Taking it for the sake of argument that the Government cc^d not, 
afford to find 170 lakhs, could not the Government have afforded fifteen, twenty or 
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that shadow and therefore could not be sdd to be fully responsible opinion. Mr. 
Desai said that anyhow and from somewhere the Government could find five crores. 
Sir Cowasji had expressed a fundamentally different view, namely, he did not expect 



opt 

whether at this stage of the session, me Government could he expected to find ways 
and means of finding five crores of new revenue. Kr. Desai wanted twelve and a 
half per cent cut on Government servants’ pay. This suggestion did not apply to 
h^her paid officials only, but touched ail Government servants down to the bottom. 
& James Grigg was certain that Mr. Desai would not have come to a democratic 
Assembly and made such a proposal. Sir Cowasji’s suggestion of making a choice 
between the various changes voted by the House was unfair to the Government, who 



sihle for the budget. 

Sir James Qrigg next turned to the question of responsiveness. The question was 
whether the Opposition desired to co-operate in promoting the welfare of the Indian 
people. He asked whether there had not been a consistent plan in raising vexatious 
(as the House was in a charitable mood he would call it compHcated) points of order, 


some of which ran for an hour at a time, "Was not it ..a consistent policy to move 
an adjournment motion every day of the week ? Some of them raised important 
points, hut many others were matters of pure caprice. Was it not a fact that the 
disciplinai'y rules of the Congress Party were drawn up with a view to throw out 
every motion and every demand for grant which hoisted up the present form of 
government ? (Opposition voices — Quite right). Sir James Grigg quoted that part of 
Mr. Satyamurthi’s speech in the Assembly in which Mr. Satyamurthi had stated that 
their purpose was to destroy the prestige of the Government on which the Govern- 
ment rule depended and that if the (Congress succeeded in that, they would win the 




ment to use emergency powers to show the naked rule of autocracy. Another instance 
occurred this morning when Mr. Satyamurthi at question time made the foUowmg 
extraordinary statement. ‘Do the Government propose to extern all anti-British 
persons ; if so, they wiE have to extern most of us.” Sir Janies Grigg contended that 
it ccmld not be denied that the Opposition had been trying to mate public business 
difficult and asked : “Is it unreasonable to hold that so long Qie policy of the Opposi- 
tion is obstructive and destructive so long must the Government resort to special 
powers conferred upon them by law ?” {Pandit Pant— Then it is all a case of political 
motive. That’s why you have 'adopted this attitude. The cat is out of the bag). 

Sir James Grigg ; “Our position is clear. "When there is a chaT~‘ 
Saiyamurihf— That’s a Gandhian phrase) and we are satisfied that 
are prepared to co-operate with us in the true interests of the people 'then, 'sir, hut 
only then, are we prepared to consider meeting their view to the maximum extent 
consistent with the discharge of our own responsibility.” Six James Grigg, proceeding, 
said it was true that the position both of the Grovemment and the Opposition was 
intractable under the present constitution. Under a democratic Government the 
Finance Member brought a measure with a fair assurance of majority support. Here 
the Government had no parly of their own. 

"We can all agree that the existing constitution is the most unsatisfactory, (Mr. 
Satyamurthi — ^l^hat’s coming is worse). 'Whatever its shortcomings, the new consti- 
tution win place a far larger measure of responsibility on the ministers answerable 
to legislatures. That is after ^1 the burden of complaint of the Opposition that you 
can neither make us what you wish nor tom us out under the new constitution, 'xou 
will at least he able to see that the real moral of this discussion is that the Opposi- 
tion, instead of blindly rejecting a very definite advance on the present position, 
should think not once or twice hut again and again before they mainteun their 
proclaimed attitude. (Loud applause).” 

The amendment of Sir James Qrigg for restoring the salt duty was rejected by 
64 to 1 votes, Besides the European group some non-official* members kept neutral. 

Sir James Grigg next requested the President under Buie 36 to certify that the 
Assembly had fail^ to pass the Bill in the form recommended by the Govemor-GeneraJ* 

Mr. Satyamurthi^ on a point of order, quoted the language of Kule 36 and Section 
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that shadow and therefore could not he said to be fnUy responsible opinion. Mr, 
Desai said that anyhow and from somewhere the Government could find five crores. 
Sir CJowasji had expressed a fundamentally different view, namely, he did not expect 
the Government to accept all changes, but to make a choice. CJertainly that would 
not have been the attitude of Sir Cowasji, had he the chance of being called upon 
to put them forward for imme^ate adoption. He asked them to be practical and feel 
whether at this stage of the session, me Government could be expected to find ways 
and means of finding five crores of new revenue. Mr, Desai wanted twelve and a 
half per cent cut on Government servants’ pay. This suggestion did not apply to 
h^her paid officials only, but touched all Government servants down to the bottom. 
Sir James Grigg was certain that Mr. Desai would not have come to a democratic 
Assembly and made such a proposal. Sir Cowasji’s suggestion of making a choice 
between the various changes voted by the House was unfair to the Government, who 
had already made their choice. Continuing, Sir James Grigg said that Sir Cowasji 
and Jdi. Satyamurthi had suggested that the deficit could be budgetted for. The 
speaker was certain that it womd not have been their attitude had they been respon- 
sible for the budget. 

Sir James Origg next turned to the question of responsiveness. The question was 
whether the Opposition desired to co-operate in promoting the welfare of the Indian 
eople. He asked whether there had not been a consistent plan in raising vexatious 
^as the House was in a charitable mood he would call it com^^cated) points of order, 
some of which ran for an hour at a time. 'Was not it -a consistent policy to move 
an adjournment motion every day of the week ? Some of them raised important 
points, hut many others were matters of pure caprice. Was it not a fact that the 
disciplinai-y rules of the Congress Party were drawn up with a view to throw out 
everv motion and every demand for grant which hoisted up the present form of 
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ment to use emergency powers to show the naked rule of autocracy. Another instance 
occurred this morning when Mr. Satyamurthi at question time made tee foliowteg 
extraordinary statement. ‘Do the Government propose to extern aH anti-British 
persons ; if so, teey will have to extern most of ns.” Sir James Grigg contended ^ that 
it could not be denied that tee Opposition had been trying to m^e public business 
difficult and asked : “Is it unreasonable to hold teat so long tee policy oi tee Opposi- 
tion is obstructive and destructive so long must the Goveimment resort to special 
powers conferred upon teem by law ?” {Pcmdit Pant — ^Then it is all a case of politicsd 
motive. That’s why you have 'adopted tins attitude. The cat out of the bag). 

Sir James Grigg ; “Our position is clear. When there is a cha: ^ 

Satyamurthi — ^That’s a Gandnian phrase) and we are satisfied that 
are prepared to co-operate with us in the true interests of the people "then, 'sir, but 
only teen, are we prepared to consider meeting^ their view to tee maximum extent 
consistent with the discharge of our own responsibility.” Sir James Gri^, proceeding, 
said it was true that the position both of the Government and tee Opposition was 
intractable under the present constitution. Under a democratic Government the 
Finance Member brought a measure with a fair assurance of majority support. Here 
tee Government had no party of their own. 

We can all agree that tee existing constitution is the most unsatisfactory . (Mr. 

What’s coming is worse). Whatever its shortcomings, tee new consti- 
tution win place a far larger measure of responsibility on the ministers answerable 
to legislatures. That is aiter all the burden of complaint of tee Opposition^ that you 
can neither make us what you wish nor turn us out under tee new constitution, "iou 
will at least be able to see teat tee real moral of this discussion is teat tee Opposi- 
tion, instead of hiindly rejecting a very definite advance on tee present position, 
should think not once or twice hut again and again before they maintiun their 
proclaimed attitude. (Loud applause).” 

The amendment of Sir James Origg for restoring tee salt duty was rejected by 
64 to 1 votes, Besides the European group some non-official* members kept neutral. 

Sir James Origg next requested tee President under Eule 36 to certify that tee 
Assembly had failw to pass the Bill in tee form recommended by the Govemor-Genersd* 

Mr. Satyamurthi^ on a point of order, quoted tee language of Eule 36 and Section 
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61 Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta. 

^ Babu Saush Chandra Eai Chow- 

DHUEI. 

63 Rai Axshoy Kumar Sen Bahadur. 

64 Rai Sarat Chandra Bal Bahadur 

65 Me. B. 0. Chattebjeb, 

66 Babu Laut Kumar Bal. 

67 Eat Kamuu Kumar Das Bahadur. 

68 Babu Khettee Mohan Rat. 

69 Babu Hem Chandra Eoy Chaudhei. 

70 Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri. 

71 Babu Prem Hari Barma, 

72 Rai Sahib Panphanan Barma. 

73 Babu Nagendra Narayan Eay. 

74 Dr. Jogendea Chandra Chaudhuri. 

75 Me. Shantt Shexhareswae Ray. 

76 Mr. Prosanna Deb Raisat. 

77 Mr. a. Raebem. 

78 Mr. H. S. Sxjhrawardt. 

79 Maulvt Shaix Rahim Baesh, 

80 Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman. 

81 Maulvt Muhammad Saadatullah. 

82 Nawabzada K. M, Afzal, 

83 Maulvt Abdul Kasem, 

84 Maulvi Abdul Karim. 

85 Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur- 

Eahman, 

86 Maulvt Abdus Samad. 

87 Maulvt Sted Majid Baksh. 

88 Maulvi Syed Nauseer All 
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&£ATmtsm mn 1935-36 

Albbet Victor Ispbs Hospital Bill 

Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill was introduced by Hoa^ble Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Iioy.t Minister-in-charge of Local Self-Govemmen^ and tbe same was referred 
to a Select Committee on the motion of the Hon’ble Minister. 

Bengal Village Self-Government Amend. Bill 

The Beng^ Village Self-(^vemment (Amendment) Bill, 1935, as reported by the 
Select Committee was next discussed clause by clause. 

The Bill ow^ its origin to a conference of Presidents of Hnion Boar^ held at 
the Town TTall in Calcutta in December 1931. It aims at removing practical difiS- 
cnlties eagperienced in the working of the Act. 

The Bui provides for wider electorate to the Union Board by lowering the minimum 
franchise qualifications and the inclusion of minimum education qualifieations. 

It also provides for wider power to the Board ^ to effect sanitary _measui*es in 
villages and excludes the jurisdictiou of civil courts "in the matter of election disputes. 
Henceforth, they will be decided by the District Magistrate, an app^ against which 
can be made to the Divisional Commissioner. The debate on this bill was continued 
tm the 20tli. February when it was passed by the Council. 

Financial Statement for 1935 >36 

22nd. FEBRUARY : — ^A distinct improvement in the financial outlook was indicated 
in the speech delivered to-day by the Sir John Woodhead^ Finance Member, 

introducing the budget for 1935-36. 

In the Budget estimates for 1934-35, the receipts on the revenue account were 
Rs. 9,19 and a half lakhs. According to the revis^ estimates, the figure was Ss. 
10,51 and a half lakhs. The increase was mainly accounted for by the grant of half 
the Jute Duty calculated on a 8 months’ basis, while Es. 20 and a half lakhs repre- 
sented a slight improvement in the provincial heads of revenue. ^ The net result is 
that Bengal now expects to close with a deficit of Rs. 46 lakhs, instead of Ite. 1,94 
lakhs as originally estimated. 

Referring to me Budget estimates for 1935-36, Sir John Woodhead said that the 
conditions were too uncertain to warrant the Government taking an optimistic view 
of the revenue prospects. Apart from the increase of Rs. 46 and a three-fourth lakhs 
in Bengal’s share of the Jute Export Duty, the Budget figures for the receipts on the 
revenue accounts followed closely the revised estimates. The receipts on capital 
account also called for no comment. 

Exclusive of the advance to be taken over to cover the anticipated deficit, the 
estimate of the total recipts on revenue and capital stood at Rs. 11,60 lakhs as against 
Rs. 1142 and one-fouith lakhs during the present year. 

As regards expenditure, estimates provided for an expenditure on revenue account 
of Rs, 11 crores 71 and a half Mhs. An increase of 54 lakhs over the revised 
estimate was then explained. The restoration of the 5 per cent cut in tlie pay, the 
restoration of provision for the reduction of debt, the cost of preparing electoral rolls, 
the increase in the additional expenditure thrown on the province by the terrorist 
movement, the increase in interest and pensionary charges and additional expenditure 
on roads from the Central Road Development Fund and from the proceeds of the 
taxes on motor vehicles accounted for Rs. 50 and a half lakhs, out of the total increase 
of Es. 54 lakhs. The balance was spread over a large number of budget heads. 

The Finance Member who felt proud of the story disclosing what he characterised 
as a distinct improvement in the financial outlook added : “^This improvement is due, 
however, not to any substantial recovery in the yield from the provincial sources of 
revenue, but to the decision taken last March by the Central Government and the 
C^tral Legislature to make to the jute producing provinces, which, of course, means 
mainly Bengal, a grant equsd to hati the proceeds of the Jute Export Duty. ^ The gr^t 
was subject to an import^fc condition which I discussed at length when introducing 
the tasation measures which now have b^n referred to Select Committees. For the 
purposes of our estimates, we have assumed that the condition will be held to have 
been satisfied. In order to enable themselves to make this grant, the (^ntrai legisla- 
ture imposed an excise duty on matches, but as this excise was not likely during the 
current year to produce more than 8 months’ full revenue, we were told that we 
•mi ghh expect the grant for the current year to amount to Rs. Ill 1-3 lakhs. This is 
the figure that we have taken in our revised estimates. But we hope for more than 
this • for the Hon’bie the Finance Member to the Government of India clearly stated 
the girant would be raised to a twelve months’ level if the out-turn of the Osntral 
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Albert Victor I^pbr Hospital Bill 

13ie Albert Tictor Leper Hospital Bill was introduced fay Hon]ble Sir Bijoy 

- - ^ -r 1 « tj. M same was reierrea 



Bengal Village Self-Government Amend. Bill 
Tfaft Bengal Village Self-Gkivemment (Amendment) Bill, 1935, as reported fay the 

Select Committee was next discussed clause by ol^e. x tt • n ^ 

33ie Bill owes its origin to a conference of Presidents of TJmon Boa^ f 
to !Eown Hall in Calcutta in December 1931. It aims at removing practical diffi- 

culii^^ fficperienced in the worldng of the Act. , . ^ , . , . 

Hhe Bm provides for wider electorate to the ITmon Board fay low^ing the minimum 
jhmichise Qualifications and the inclusion of minimum educatmu quahfieations. 

It also provides for wider power to the Board ^ to effect samta^ measures in 
villages excludes the jurisdiction of civil courts *“10 the matter of election <^pute^ 
E^eforth, they will be decided fay the District Magisti-ate, ^ app^ against which 
can be made to the Divisional Commissioner. The debate on this bill was continued 
tin to 20tli. February when it was passed fay the Council. 

I^nancial Statement for 1935-36 

22nd. FEBRUARY A distinct improvement in the financial outlook was mdicated 
m the sp^ch delivered to-day fay the Sit John if^oodhead^ Finance Member, 

introducing the budget for 1935-36. . . „ ^ 

In to Budget estimates for 1934-35, the receipts on to revenue account wgre 
Rs. 9,19 and a half lakhs. According to to revised estimtes, to figure w^ Es. 
10,51 and a half lakhs. The increase was mainly accounted for fay of half 

the Jute Duty calculated on a 8 montt^* basis, while Bs. 20 and a h^ l akhs repre- 
sented a slight improvement in the provincial heads of revenue. ^ The uet ^sult ^ 
that Bengal now expects to close with a deficit of Rs. 46 l akh s, instead of Rs. 1,94 

n 


lakhs as originally estimated. 
J^ferring to th.< 


*wv^*^****^ w Budget estimates for 1935-36, Sir John Woodhead said that the 
conditions were too uncertain to warrant the Government taking ^ optm^nc 
of the revenue prospects. Apart from the increase of Rs. 46 and a three-fourth la^s 
in Bengalis share of the Jute Export Duty, the Budget figures for the receipts on to 
revenue accounts followed closely to revised estimates. The receipts on capital 

account also called for no comment. i. j j e -x ^ 

Exclusive of the advance to be taken over to cover the antmipated deficit, the 

estimate of the total recipts on revenue and capital stood at Rs. 11,60 lakhs as against 
Es. 1142 and one-fourth lalto during to present year. 

As regards expenditure, estimates provided for an expenditure on reveme account 
of Es, 11 crores 71 and a half lakhs. An increase of Rs. 54 la^s over the revi^d 
estimate was then explained. The restoration of the 5 per cent cut m the pay, the 
restoration of provision for the reduction of defat, the cost of preparing electoral rolls, 
the increase in the additional expenditure thrown on the provmee by the tenwist 
movement, the increase in interest and pensionary charges and additional ex^naih^ 
on roads from the Central Road Development Fund and from pr^eMs of the 
taxes on motor vehicles accounted for Rs. ^ and a half lakhs, out of the tot^ increase 
of Rs. 54 lakhs. The balance was spread over a large number of budget heads. ^ 

The Finance Member who felt proud of to story disclosing what ne ehar^tens^ 
as a distinct improvement in the financial outlook added : This improvement is due, 
however, not to any substantial recovery in to yield from the provincial spiiroes of 
revenue, but to the decisiou taken last MEtroh fay the Centiul Government and the 
Central Legiskture to make to the jute producing provinces, which, m course, means 
mainly Bengal, a grant equal to half the proceeds of the Jute Ex]^t Duty. ^ gr^t 

was subject to an impoi-tant condition wMch 1 discussed at length when mtrgiucmg 

the taxation measures which now have fa^n referred to Select Com^tt^. i or the 
purposes of our estimates, we have assumed that the condition will he held to nave 
been satisfied. In order to enable themselves to make this grant, the C^trai I^gisla- 
tore imposed an excise duty on matches, but as this excise was not likely tormg the 
current year to produce more than 8 months’ full revem^, we we 

expect the grant for to current year to amount to Rs. Ill l-o lakhs, ihis is 
Se figure that we have taken in our revised estimates. But we .bcp® . ^cr jmoro th^ 
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whafc we aU consider Bengal can justly claim— a settlement wMch will place -file 
inances of the province on a sound basis and wMoh will permit of the deTOopment 
of the more beneficial activities of the Government beyond the present inadeqnate 
standards”. 

CoTJET Fees (Ben&al Amend.) Bill 

2Stli. FEBRUARY : — ^There was a short meeting of the Council to-day when 
the Court-Fees (^ngai Amendment) Bill, 1935, was passed into law. primary 
object of the Bill is 6 provide a suitable machinery for preventing the evasion of the 
existing law relating to court-fees. It was stated that although the Court-Fees Act, 
1870 was amended for revenue purposes in Bengal by the Bengal Court-Fees (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1922, recent inquiries had shown that there was frequent evasion of the 
existing provisions of law relating to court-fees and in consequence loss of large 
sums of revenue due to the Government The Bill further provides for the^ removal 
of the more serious anomalies and defects in the procedure under the existing Act 
to which attention has been drawn in numerous decisions of the various Blgh Courts 
and the report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, 
Sir Brojendra Lai MitUr explained that the changes that had been effected by the 
Select (^mmittee were towards mitigating the rigours of the court-fees law. The 
Bill as it now stood was a great improvement on the existing state of things under 
which court-fees charges were anomalous and which permit^ of leakage ^ of revenue 
through very many sources. But the machinery provided in the Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee was- calculated to stop this. It was calculated to 
charge an equitable court-fee in all cases without variation which the existing law 
contained. 

Over 50 amendments to the 20 clauses of the Bill were tabled for discussion. 
Most of them were not moved and the few that were move^ excepting in one 
importot instance, were rejected with little or no discussioE. This referrea to tiie 
clause relating to the basis of court-fees assessment. 

The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee provided that instead of the 
Court, in the first insiance, proceeding on the basis of the market value, as in the 
Bill as introduced, it should compute the court-fee chargeable at 15 times the nett 
profits. To this, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu moved an amendment, suggesting that in 
suits for the possession of land, buildings or gardens, tiie court-fee should be computed 
according to the market value of the property or 15 minutes the nett profits accruing 
therefrom, whichever was lower. This was accepted by the Hon. Mbnber in charge 
of the Bill which was eventually passed with this modification. 

General Discussion of Budobt 

26tlj. FEBRUARY:— The close-fisted policy followed by the Bengal Government in 
the matter of education and other nation-building works and the spend-fihrift policy 
followed by them in the matter of eradicating the menace of terrorism came in for a 
certain amount of criticism in the Council vmen the House proceeded to discuss ihe 
Buitot. Initiating the discussion, Maulavi Tamizuddin Khan said that the Finance Mem- 
ber had taken an inconsistent and inreconcilable stand point in many of his major pex- 
fonnances. The Finance Member claimed to be a friend of the poor and was natiLraily 
solicitous for their welfare, so while out in his quest for new sources of revenue, he 
made a solemn declaration that he was anxious to avoid any further burden on r^y 
poor men. He recognised that the burden on the Bengal tax-payers was already too 
heavy but at the same time he ignored the additional toll of misery that some of his 
new measures must bring to the hard lot of the poor. The Finance Member's tobacco 
tax would be a smart slap on the cheek of those poor men whom he tried to save 
from the brunt of his new measure. 

Mr. Skanti Shekhareswar Roy failed to see anything in tiie Budget to congratulate 
the Finance Member. The Budget had proved to the country that me position of the 
Government of Bengal was financially very insecure. The Mnanoe Member had tried 
to tiirow the blame on terrorists and terrorism in this province for this state of things. 
That was a statement which the spe^er thought must be chkienged. The speaker 
was of opinion that ^e expenditure incurred by the Bengal Government iu oonmating 
the menace of terrorism was due larg^ to their own inefficiency and TniRba.n<^lfr»g 
the sitnation. If the Government or Bengal had taken ^eir advice and had tri^ to 
ihape policy on popular lines, there would have beai no necessity for this hti^ 
pxpSaaditare. Mr. Boy mought tiiat the Government of Bengal should adopt a iSd 
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what we all consider Bengal can jjnstly claim — settlement which will place the 
finances of the proTince on a sonnd basis and which will permit of the development 
of the more beneficial activities of the Government beyond the present inadeqnate 
standards”. 

CoxTEt Fees (BEixoiLL Amend.) Bill 

25th. FEBRUARY : — ^There was a short meeting of the Connoil to-day when 
the Con^Fees (Bengsd Amendment) BiU, 1935, was passed into law. primary 
object of the BiU is to provide a suitable machinery for preventing the evaaon of the 
fiTifitiTtg law relating to court-fees. It was statewl that although the Court*F^s Act, 
J8?0 was amended for revenne purposes in Bengal hy the Bengsd Court-Fees ^ (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1922, recent inquiries had shown that there was frequent evasion of the 
existing provisions of the law relating to court-fees and in consequence loss of large 
sums of revenue due to the Government. 13ie BiU further provides for the removal 
of the more serious anomalies and defects in the procedure under the esostiim Act 
to which attention has been drawn in numerous decisions of the various Bigh Courfe 
and the report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Moving for the consideration of the BiU, as it emerged from the Select Committee, 
Sir Broiendra Lai Mitter explained that the changes that had been effected by the 
Meet Committee were towards mitigating the ri^urs of the court-fees law. The 
BiU as it now stood was a great improvement on the existing state of things under 
which court-fees charges were anomsuous and which permitted of leakage ^ of revenue 
through very many sources. But the machinery provided^ in the Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee was- calculated to stop this. It was c^oulated to 
charge au equitable court-fee in aU cases without variation which the ex i st i ng law 
contained. 

Over 50 amendments to the 20 clauses of the BiU were tabled for discussioii. 
Most of them were not moved and the few that were move^ excepting in one 
important instance, were rejected with little or no discussion. This referred to the 
clause relating to the basis of court-fees assessment. 

3he BUI as it emerged from the Select Committee provided that instead of the 
Conrt, in the first instance, proceeding on the basis of the market value, as in the 
KU as introduced, it should compute the court-fee chargeable at 15 times the nett 
profits. To this, Mr, Narendra Krtmar Bam moved an amendment, suggesting that in 
suits for the possession of land, buildings or gardens, the court-fee should be computed 
according to the market value of the property or 15 minutes the nett profits accruing 
therefrom, whichever was lower. This was accepted by ^ the Hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill which was eventually passed with this modification. 

Geneeal Discussion of Budobt 

26t!). FEBRUARY; — ^The close-fisted policy followed by the Beaigal Govemmeiit in 
the matter of location and other nation-building works and the spend-thrift poliqy 
foUow^ by them in the matter of eradicatiiig the menace of terrorism came in for a 
certain amount of criticism in the CouncU when the House proceeded to^ discuss the 
Budget. Initiaiing the di^ussion, Maulavi Tamizuddin Khan said that the Finance Mem- 
ber nad taken an inconsistent and inreconcilable stand point in many of his major pear- 
fonnances. The Finance Member clmmed to be a friend of the poor and was naboraUy 
solicitous for their welfare, so whUe out in his quest for new sources of revenue, he 
made a solemn declaration that he was anxious to avoid any further burden on r^Hy 
poor men. He recognised that the burden on the Bengal tax-payers was already too 
heavy but at the same tame he ignored the additional toll of misery that some of his 
new measures must bring to the hard lot of the poor. The Finance Member's tobacco 
fax would be a smart slap on the cheek of those poor men whom he tried to save 
from the brunt of Ms new measure. 

Mr. Skanti Shekhareswar Roy failed to see anything in the Budget to congratulate 
the Finance Member. The Budget had proved to the country that me porition of the 
Government of Bengal was financially very insecure. The Mnanoe Member had tried 
to throw the blame on terrorists and terrorism in tMs province for this state of things. 
Ihat was a statement wMch the spe^er thought must be challenged. The speaker 
was of opinion that the expenditure incurred hy the Bengal Government in combating 
the menace of terrorism was due larg^ to their own inefficiency and mishan dltog 3 
the sitnarion. If the Government of Bengal had taken their advice and had tried to 
^irape thmr policy on popular lines, there would have been no necessity for this huge 
jpx^aoditure. Mr. Boy mought that the Government of Bengal should adopt a boid 
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to explain why there was sach a heavy police budget, when it was admitted that 
terrorism was on the wane. Mr. Bo^ aslced the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Judicial Department to expisdn the necessitv for keeping two additional Judges in the 
High Coint, a luxury estimated to cost Bs. 58,000 annually. Last year dmring the 
Bu^et discussions, the need for retrenchment in the High CJourt expenditure was 
dwelt upon but nothing tangible resulted. "What was the necessity for having two 
extra Judges ? 

MotUvi Ahdus Samad would like to make one suggestion to the Finance Member 
by which he could provide money for the nation-building departments. He suggested 
that a loan of 26 crores of rupees at an interest of 3 per cent, should be ral^ on 
the security of eighty lakhs of rupees which was half of the jute export duty they 
expected to get from the Central Government. 

Mr, Bassan Alt saw no reason why the cost of administration should go up and 
the poor people should continue to groan under the burden of their miseries. They 
claimed the duty as of right and not as a favour. 

Replying to Mr. S, M. Bose’s ciiticisms about the appointment of two additional 
judges in the High Cour^ Sir S, L. Mitter felt that so far as the question of qusdity 
of work was concerned, it would be impertinent on his pai*t to express any opinion. 
So far as the question of quantity of work was concerned, he cit^ figures to^ ^ow 
that an appalling number of cases were pending in the High Court and since it was 
well-known that justice delayed was justice denied, it was to the interest of every 
body that these cases should be expeditiously dispos^ of. 

In his reply to the criticisms made by non-omcial members, Sir Jchn Woodhead^ Finance 
Member, explained as to why the Government of Bengal had decided to restore the five 
per cent, cut in the salary of their officers. The position, he said, was this : The Government 
of India decided — and the announcement was made in February — tbat the cut in the pay 
would be restored as regards All-India and the Centi-al Services. The Bengal Govern- 
ment considered carefully the position created by the announcement of "fiie India 
Government and they came to the conclusion that' in view of the fact that cut had 
been restored in r^ard to officers of tbe All-India and the Central Services, whether 
serving under the Government of India or in the Provinces, tlie Local Government 
could not justify the maintaining of cut in regard to officers under their own pJe- 
making powers. Speaking on the question of retrenchment, the Finance Member claimed 
they had effect^ very considerable retrenchments. Of that, he said, there was not the 
slightest doubt. He would remind those who were urging further reti’enohment of a 
substotial character that their eiroenditure per head of population in Bengal was 
still one of the lowest in Inffia and!' it was still the lowest in spite of the expenditure 
of si^ lakhs on suppression of terrorism and the other twenty lakhs as interest on 
deficit loans. He told the House that the expenditure per head of population in Bengsd 
was Bs. 2.4 while it was Es. 3.9 in Madras, Rs. 2.5 in TJ. P. Bs. 7.9 in Bombay and 
Es. 4.3 in the Punjab. ^ He hoped members would realise that their expenditure was 
the lowest in comparision with all those provinces mid there was therefore the least 
scope for retrenchment. A lot had been said, the Finance Member proceeded, about 
une^loyment. It was said by one member that it was due to Mr. Gandhi launching 
his Village Industries Association that Government was galvanised iuto aoiivity. That 
was entirely wr ong , said the finance Member. Members of the Council would re- 
member that the weaving School at Serampore was established many many years ago. 
Government had demonstration parties regarding cottage industries for a consideraolo 
number of years. They had a Technical ^hool m Calcutta and the Training School at 
Xanchrapara for imparting technical education. They had established technical schools 
in various parts of the province. 

Kox-official Biils 

28 tit. FEBRUARY Ko fewer than 16 non-official Bills were disposed of by the 
Connoil to-day. They were : The Estates Partition (Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; 
the Bengal Fisheries (Amendment) Bill ; the Bengal Tenancy Bill (four in number de^ng 
with Sections 1^, 48C, 109, 158A, 65 and 163) ; fiie Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment 
Bill ; the Bengal Primary Education (Amendment) BiU ; the Calcutta Municipm 
(Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; the Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill (two in 
number) ; the Bengal Suppression of Private Lotteries Bill, 1935 and the Bengal Race 
Course Betting Bill 1935 and the Bengal Wafcf Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Kishori Mohan Ohowdhuri was responsible for the introduction of three of 
the Bengsd Tenancy (Amendment) Bills and the passing of one of the Estates Partition 
fAmfflidment) Bill. The main object of the latter Bill of Mr. Chowdhnry was to allow 
rait-free tods to be partitioned without the consent of ^ the proprietors. 
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to explain why there was sach a heavy poKce budget, when it was admitted that 
terrorism was on the wane. Mr. Bo^ asl^ed the Hon^ble Member in charge of the 
Judicial Department to expl^ the necessitv for keeping two additional Judges in the 
CoT^, a luxury estimated to cost Bs. 58,0(X) annually. Last year dmring the 
Budget discussions, the need for retrenchment in the High Court expenditure was 
dwelt upon but nothing tangible resulted. What was the necessity for having two 
extra Jud^ ? 

MauXvi Ahdtts Samad would like to make one suggestion to the Finance Member 
by which he could provide money for the nation-building departments. He suggested 
that a loan of 26 crores of rupees at an interest of 3 per cent, should be rai^ on 
the security of eighty lakhs of rupees which was half of the jute export duty they 
expected to get from the Central Government. 

Mr. Hassan Ali saw no reason why the cost of administration should go up and 
the poor people should continue to groan under the burden of their miseries. They 
claimed the duty as of right and not as a favour. 

Replying to Mr. S. M. Bose’s criticisms about tbe appointment of two additional 
judges in the High Court, Sir B. L. Mitter felt that so far as the question of qusdity 
of work was concerned, it would be impertinent on Ms pai*t to express any opinion. 
So far as the question of quantity of work was concerned, he cited figures to ^ow 
that an appalling number of cases were pending in the High Court and since it was 
well-known that jnstice delayed was justice denied, it was to the interest of every 
body that these cases should he expeditiously dispos^ of. 

In Ms reply to the criticisms made by non-omeial members. Sir Joft-ro Woodhead^ Finance 
Member, explained as to why the Government of Bengal had decided to restore the fi.ve 
per cent, cut in the salary of their officers. The position, he said, was tMs : The Government 
of India decided — and the announcement was made in February — that the cut in the pay 
would be restored as regards All-India and Gie Central Services. The Bengal Govern- 
ment considered carefully the position created by the announcement of the India 
Government and they came to the conclnsion that*^ in view of the fact that cut had 
been restored in r^ard to officers of tbe All-India and the Central Services, whether 
serving under the Government of India or in the Provinces, tlie Local Grovermnent 
could not jnstify the maintaining of the out in regard to officers under their own rule- 
making powers. Speaking on the question of retrenchment, the Finance Member claimed 
they had effects very considerable retrenchment. Of that, he said, there was not the 
slightest^ doubt. He would remind those who were urging further retrenchment of a 
substmiiial character that their e^enditure per head of population in Bengal was 
still one of the lowest in India ana it was still the lowest in spite of the expenditiire 
of sndy lakhs on oppression of terrorism and the other twenty lakhs as interest on 
deficit loazm. He told the House that the expenditure per head oi population in Bengal 
was Es. 2.4 while it was Rs. 3.9 in Madras, Rs. 2.5 m H. P. Es. Z9 in Bombay and 
Es, 4.3 in the Punjab. ^ He hoped members would realise that their expenditure was 
the lowest in comparision with aH those provinces ^d there was therefore the least 
scope for retrenchment. A lot had been said, the Finance Member proceed^, about 
uneMloymeni It was said^ by one member that it was due to Mr. Gandhi launching 
Ms ViH^e Industries Association that Government was galvanised into activity. Th^ 
was entirely wr ong , said the Finance Member. Members of the Conncil would re- 
member that the 'Weaving School at Serampore was established many many years a^. 
Government had demonstration parties regarding cottage industries for a considerablo 
number of years. They had a Technical School m Calcutta and the Tr aining School at 
Kanchrapara for imparting technical education. They had established technical schools 
in various parts of the province. 

Nox-omciAL Biils 

28Ut. FEBRUARY Ho fewer than 16 non-official BiUs were disposed of by the 
Council to-day. They were : The E^tes Partition (Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; 
the Bengal Fisheries (Amendment) Bill ; the Bengal Tenancv Bill (four in number dealing 
with Sections 148, 48C, 109, 158A, 65 and 168) ; the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment 
Bill ; the Bengal Primary Education (Amendment) Bill ; the CMcutta MunicipM 
(Amendment) Bill (two in number) ; the Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill (two in 
number) ; the Bengal Suppression of Private Lotteries Bill, 1935 and the Bengm Race 
Course Betfeing Bill 1935 and the Bengal "Wakf Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Kishori Mohan Chowdhuri was responsible for the introduction of three of 
the Bengal Tenney (Amentoent) Bills and the passing of one of the Estates Partition 
f Amendment) BUI. The main object of the latter Bill of Mr. Chowdhury was to allow 
jcmt-free hmds to be partitioned without the consent of all the proprietors. 
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sTigar-caae cultiTaticm. But if Ooverameat did not fix the mimmuin price of sogar- 
cane their propag^da wouJd be of no ayaaL In Bihar they had a fixed price for 
sogar-cane. Eeplying on behalf of the GoTemment, Nawa^ K, G. M. Far^ut said that 
Oovemment hal every sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. Govern- 
ment were greatly interested in securing the cultivator a share of tiie vsdue of 
Ms produce. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Dbpebssed CLi^sES Education 

Mr. Muhtnda Behari Mullick moved a resolution recommending to Government 
that a special officer be forthwith appointed to nmke a special survey of the condition, 
progress and other matters connected with the education of the depressed classes 
of the province with a view to suggesting ways and means for ameliorating their 
gfflieral condition and that immediate provision be made for funds necessary^or the 
purpose. 

Replying Khan Bahadur Azizul B^aq^ Minister of Education, pointed out that it 
had been the policy of the Government to encourage the spread of education among 
sections of people mcluding the scheduled classes who were less advanced than others 
in the matter of education. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Albeet Yictor Ieper Hospital Bui. 

7tb. MARCH Two Government Bills came up for discussion in the Council to-day. 
The Albert Yictor Leper Hospital Bill was passed. The Bill wMch was sponsored by Six 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy^ provided that the hosmtal, wMch is at present a State hospital 
conducted departmentally by the Government of jBengal and is under the supervision of a 
Board of management shomd now be controlled by a Board of Trustees. The hospital fund 
shall become vested in the Board, be under its control and shall be held in trust for 
the purposes of the hospital The Local Government shall, for the purposes of the 
hospital, contribute annuallv to the Board a sum of Rs. 60,000 and the Corporation of 
Calcutta a sum of Rs. 7,000 anually. 

Bengal Developisent Bill 

Sir Khwaja Nazimuddin^ Irrigation Member, then introduced the Bengal Development 
BilL a measure intended to authorise the GKivemment to undertake the task of bringing 
baci to prosperity the health decadent areas in Bengal by restoring the flow ofd^ 
rivers by means of construction work and by controUmg irrigation and arranging for 
drains^ thron^out the province. 

Requesting the Hons© to send the Bill M the Select Committee, Sir Ehwaja Nazi- 
muddin said that if the House rejected, delayed or whittled down the provisions of 
the Bill making impracticable the work contemplated, it would mean the continuance 
of the present state of affiairs. On the other hand, if it was enacted into law, “we 
can visualise the picture of flowing rivers, thickly populated districts, land covered 
with luxurious crops, healthy, sturuy and well-to-do pea^try and a surplus provincial 
budget”. The House was d&ussmg the amendment urging circulation of the fell, when 
the Council adjourned. 

8ib. MARCH The Bengal Development Bill was referred to a select committee 
after the motion for its circulation had been defeated by 59 votes to 21. The Select Com- 
mittee which consists of 22 members is to submit its report by the end of June next. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with an awkward situation when 
he readily acquiesced in 9 more names being added to the first of the select committee 
members on an amendment moved by Mr. Kshetra Mohan Ray, wMch, however, 
evoked strong opposition from all sections of the House on the ground of extra expen- 
diture especially m view of the fact that the select committee would hold its sittings 
at Darjeeling and tMs amendment, which was accepted by Government, was, however, 
rejected by the House without a division. The House then adjonmed till the 13^. 

Yoting on Budget Grants 

13tb. MARCH The Council reassembled to-day to take the Budget demands 
into oonsideratiorL 

& B, L. MUt&r moved that a sum of Rs. 35,12,000 be granted for expenditure 
under the head “Land Revenue”. Moulm Tamizuddin Khan moved that the demand 
■of Ife. 1,48,000 under the head “Charges of Administration— Land Acquision EstabHsh- 
jneet,’* be reduced by Rs. 100 (amendment of the Land Act, so as to make provision 
prayer-house on the holdings of tenants). 
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Mont-Ford Aci^ said Mx. Roy, had two objects, namely, 0) increasing &e 
association of Indians m the administration of the conntry and (2) the progre^ve 
realisation of responsible Government Mr. Roy charged the Government wiih Mure 
to carry out either of the two objects in letfer or in spirit The Government had 
systematically ignored the L^slative Council. 

Dr, N. O. &n*Qmpta^ supporting the motion for a token out, averred that the 
story of the last decade was the story of continuous, progressive and increasing disre- 
gard of the fundamental principle of the constitution by the Government in every ^pect 
of their administration. The way in which all the available funds were appropriated 
by the Reserve side, leaving the nation-building departments to suffer, showed that the 
lieoutive Council dominated the Ministry. 

Mr, P* N, Guha opined that the present discussion was bound to be merely 
academic in view of the impending constitution. 

iiaulvi Ahul Kasem supported Dr. Sen Gupta’s contention, that the Executive 
Council was responsible for the undue prolongation of the Council’s normal term of 
life. “This Council”, stated Mr, Abnl £asem, “has become superannuated and has 
ceased to reflect public opinion.” 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy. Minister for Local Self-Government, repudiated the 
c^ge of the Executive CoTmcil dominating the Ministry and declared that the two 
sides of the Government co-operated with each other. 

Mr. P. iV. JReid^ replying, referred to the friendly relations between the Reserved 
and the Transferred nalves of the Government. Referring to the charges of non- 
Indianisation, he informed the House that Rai Bahadur T. Bannerjea 2iad acted as 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. As regards the extension of the Council’s term 
of life^ Mr. Reid declared that circumstances beyond their control had necessitated 
extension. The motion was negatived without a division and the House adjourned, 

21«t MARCH : — ^The Council to-day discussed two token-cut motions on demand 
under General Administration raising "debates on the size of the Executive GouncU 
and restoration of sdary-ont. Mr. N. K, Bosm, Leader of the Opposition, emphasised 
that there was not enough work for four ikeentive Councillors and the Government 
could easily reduce their number. 

Mr. R, N. Beid^ Home Member, replying, sdd that times had changed and the 
work had increased and the analog of Bombay did not apply to Bengal, whose popu- 
lation numbered more than 50 millions. Both motions were, however, lost 

Demand Under Administeaiion op Jushcb 

Ckdentta High Court then came in for a good deal of criticism when the House 
took up consideration of the budget demand for grant of Rs. 75,09,000 under the head 
“Administration of Justice”. 

Rai Bahadur Satya Kiiikar Sahana moved two token cuts in the demand for 
grant for “Administration of Justice”, one drawing attention to the congestion of work 
m the Original Side of the High Coun: and urging the desirability of acting up to the 
recommendations of the High Court Retrenchment Committee ana the other referring 
to congestion of work in the Appellate Side and emphasising the desirability of 
accepting the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. The mover said that 
there was great congestion of work in the High Court. He thought that the number 
of holidays in the High Court should be curtailed and there should be Saturday 
sittings. He wanted to inow which of the recommendations of the High Court 
Retrenchment Committee has been given effect to and urged that such of its recom- 
mendations as were possible to he given effect to should he acted up to without 
impairing efficiency. Supporting, Mr. M. Bose wanted to know how far the 
recommendations of the JE^trenchment Committee had been given effect to. They found 
that High Court expenditure was going up. He o™ed that junior lawyers with a good 
practice at the Bar should be appointed to the Bench. 

Speaking with the experience of one who had s^nt the best part of his life in 
the Calcutta High Court, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu gave his support to the 
motions. The love he bore to tiie Calcutta High Court, Mr. Basu began, could not 
find adequate expression in words and expressed his deep regret that at the f^-end 
of his career it should have fallen to his lot to criticise the Calcutta High Court. 
He ^d not favour the idea of Saturday sittings which he thought would affect the 
quality of work, practically of tiie Bar and theoretically of the Bench. 

proceeding Mr, Basu said that time was when the Calcutta High Court was looked 
wgm by all sections of ihe people of this province as the only shield between Tpa n 
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of jail settled down as p^eftil citizens of the State. Ihe policy of the GoYemment 
so far as jail administration was concerned should have been changed by now. He 
urged that the jail code should be revised and regretted that no attempt had been 
mMe in that direction. His submission was that dilutions should be given to the 
jidi authorities that they must be very land and fair in their treatment towards the 
prisoners so that when they came out of jail, they came out with a quite diSer^t 
outlook on life. Referring to the hunger-strike in the Dacca jail, mr. Baneijee 
remarked that the Home Member perhaps did not knew the actual siate of things 
there but had to rely on the reports he got from his subordinate men on the spot 
33ie speaker suggested that the Home Member should have paid a visit to Dacca— it 
was a matter of only two hours— and should have seen for himself what was happen- 
ing there. Hunger-strike was no joke, specMly when they knew that in certoi cas^ 
the result might be even death. 

Opposing the motion, Mr. J. B. Ross told the House that he had been a non- 
offioiaf visitor to the Alipore Central Jml for some years past. During his visits to 
the jail he had enquired of the prisoners, both Indian and Eiuropean, if they had a:^ 
comnlaint particularly with regard to diet and was told they had none. Foodstuffe 
snp^ed to them were of an excellent quality. 

Proceeding the speaker said that jaif discipline was enforced on terrorist prisoners 
much more strictly than in other eases. Relaxation of discipline on this class of 
people might be fraught with very dangerous results as government know only too well 
from past experience. In his opinion terrorist prisoners could not be cafiecf political 
prisoners. They were no better than out and out criminals whose creed was murder 
and who did not deserve any better treatment than to be hounded out of society and 
who should consider themselves fortunate if they had escaped the .extreme penalty of 
law. To the sp^er it appeared that ^ hunger-strike was nothing better tlmn to take 
the law into their own hands by the prisoners. The cut motion was lost without division. 


The Council next passed the Hon, Sir R. L. Mitter^s demand for Rs. 74,09, CXX) for 
“Administration of ^stice.” Sir Brojendra dealt at some length with the critioisms 
of the High Court made at Thursday’s session of the Council, demonstrating, for the 
most part, the incompetency of the local Government to deal with such questions as 
WOTe rais^. Sir Brojendra had every sympathy with the intentions of the criHes, 
and undertook to^ see that a report of the debate was sent to the proper authorities 
but he had to point out the Bengal Government’s powerlessness to deal with matfeeis 
that were in the hands of the* Government of India. The House was, however, com- 
petent to discuss and ventilate grievances rdating^ the administrative macbinery of 
the H^ Court. It has been suggested, said Sir brojendra,- that the Judges’ worfcng 
hours were too few, that there should be fewer holidays and Saturday sittings. 
Saturdays and Sundays, he added, were the busiest days of me whole week for CateSa 
lawyers. He himself remembered how he had dreaded them. It was absolutely essen- 
tiai that Saturdays should be free for consideration or preparation of judgments. 
Most Judges simply buried themselves on Saturdays in reports mid o^er legal literature 
which would ultimately have a very important and direct relation to thekws fof the 
province. It was an old question, very much alive 30 years ago, and he d^recafced- 
the views of those who imagined that the le^ profession, especially as represented by 
the Judges, shied at Saturday High Court sittings because it would involve the dmim 
of such divertissements as dancing, racing, goli and the cinema, l^arding certain 
allegations made in connextion with the congestion of High Court work, Sir Brojendra 
anphatically rebutted “v^e and general” charges which were not only calculated to 
oaCT a slur upon the ability of the Judges but 3so to undermine the int^ty of the 
judiciary. They were aise entirely unsupported fay evidence. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 


23fd. MARCH :— The question of discontinning the practice of sending Detenus 
out of Bengal was raised in the Council to-day when the House resumed discussion 
on ihe Budget deinand for grant under the head “Jail and Convict” Settlement. In 
moving for the rejection of the entire demand for Rs. 5,53,000 on account of prisoners 
detained outside Bengal, Mr. N, K, Basu<, Leader of the Opposition, said that by 
transferring these prisoner, thousands of miles away from Beng^ the Gbvemmmit 
were ready doing somet^g which, though within the strict letter of the law, 
was not in accordance with the spirit of law, for it virtually amounted to a sentence 
of transportation for these unfortunate prisoners. 

on beh^ of Grovernment the Hon’ble Mr. R, N. Reid^ Home Membm*, said 
that the jpomt of this policy ddiberately undertaken by Government a few jears ago 
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this year in this Council because Government of Bengd had not brought forward any 
legismtive measure on this account So far as the press was concerned, in view of 
the Act that they passed last year, there was naturaily less information about them 
in the press. Sut though the publicity of the grievances had ceased, the speaker 
thought that they remain^ as before. Bnndreds of their countrymen were contmuing 
in detention without trial. Many of them had been in these detention camps at leaCT 
for five years, giving no opportunity to vindicate Gieir innocence before any court of 
law and without any hope of release in the near future. Proceeding, the spe^er 
said that people had hoped that in connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, 
there would be a release — a general amnesty, if the Government choose to call it so— 
of these detenus and other political prisoners. The Home Member’s reply to-day had 
dashed that hope to the ground. The Home Member had definitely stat^ that so far 
as the Hijli Detention Camp was concerned, it was the intention of Government not to 
release any of the persons detained there at present. The speaker would the 
Government to take note of the public meeting on the point. For the last few days 
when it was announced in a press message that these persons would be released m 
connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, there was a general appreciation of 
the possible action on the part of the Government. If Government had any respect 
for public feeling, the speaker thought that they should reconsider their decision and 
see if most of them, if not all, could be released on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. Concluding, Mr. Key asked the Government to take note of the demand 
that was made on the All-India Detenu Day for their release or for placing them 
before a properly constituted court of law for the trial. 

Speakmg next, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu wanted to bring to the notice of the 
House the figures in the budget from an accountant’s point of view. They would 
find that in this CTant “Miscellaneous”, the most important head was “hDsoellaneous 
and unforeseen charges” which amounted in 1933-34 to Ks. 12 l akhs and 36 thousand. 
In the last year’s budget, it exceeded 16 lakhs 38 thousand and the revised actusd 
expenditure was 14 lakhs 38 thousand. In the budget for the next year’s budget, it 
was 16 lakhs 85 thousand, that is to say, the increase was by two lakhs 32 -thousand. 
It means that the Government of Bengal under this head was making an increased 
provision of about two lakhs for increased provision for detenus. 

Ihe speaker would invite the attention of the House to repeated statements on 
behalf of the Government that the situation had improved. If the situation had 
Improved, what was the necessity, he failed to understand, for this increased provision 
of about two lakhs for Detenus. If Government said that the situation had improved 
and if they did not anticipate any recrudescence to a large extent of the measure 
which the Ben^ Criminal Law Amendment Act was designed to deal with, then he 
would ask the ^easury Bench to explain the reason for an increased provision for 
Detenus. 

Eeplying, the Hon’bie Mr. R. N. Reid^ Home Member, said that he was afrmd he 
would have to repeat the arguments that he advanced in connection mth the police 
hudgei The position, as he had said before, was no doubt better but it was not 
because that there was abandonment of terrorist aims and activities but because terro- 
rist organisation had been disorganised as a result of Government action. But the 
f^t remained that terrorists were still ready to take advantage of any opportunity 
to attack Government. They had proof of that not many montiis ago, when four 
xmder-triai prisoners escap^ from the Alipore Central Jail. The point that the Home 
Member wanted to make with reference to the escape of these prisoners from prison 
was with regard to the effect of their escape on the terrorist situation ; it was imme- 
diately followed by renewed activity in pertain terrorist articles. And that was the 
reason why^ Goyermnent took the view 'that the terrorist organisation, though 
weakened, still existed and therefore they had to provide for the future against "SLe 
possibility of more action under the Ben^ Criminal Law Amendment Act. They had 
to take precautions and that was the justification for the demand. 

The entire demand of Es. 19,70,000 under the head “Miscellaneous” was passed 
without a division. The House also passed the entire demands of Es. 1,00,000 fox 
“Famine Eeiief’\ Es. 62,41,000 for “Commuted value of pensions not charged to 
revenue” and “ouperanuation* allowances and pensions”, 19,54,000 for “Stationery 
and Printing Depreciation Fond— Government Presses”, Es. 6,w,000 for “Expenditure 
In England”, Es. 9,51,000 for “Loans and Advances”, Es. 24,0(D lor additional help to 
the CSkutta Hospital Nuiees’ institution and Es. 56,000 for “Superanuation allowances 
' and pensions”. 
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this ye^ in this Council hecaose Government of Bengal Iiad not brouglit forward any 
legislative measure on this account So far as the press was concerned, in view of 
^e Act that they passed last year, there was natorally less information about them 
in the press. But though the publici^ of the grievances had ceased, the speai:er 
thought that they remam^ as before. Efundreds of their countrymen were contmuing 
in detention without trial. Many of them had been in these detention camps at lea^ 
for five yeai^, giving no opportcmity to vindicate their innocence before any court of 
law and without any hope of rel^e in the near future. I^oceeding, the speaker 
said that people had hoped that in connecrion with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, 
there would be a release — a general amnesty, if the Government choose to call it so — 
of these detenus and other political prisoners. The Home Member’s reply to-day had 
dashed that hope to the ground. The Home Member had definitely stated that so far 
as the Hijli Detention Camp was concerned, it was the intention of Government not to 
release any of the persons detained there at present. The speaker would the 
Government to take note of the public meeting on the point. For the last few days 
when it was ^ announced in a press message that these persons would be released in 
connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, there was a general appreciation of 
the possible action on the part of the Government. If Government had any respect 
for public feeling, the speaker thought that they should reconsider their decision and 
see if inost of them, if not all, could be released on lie occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. Concluding, Mr. Hoy asked the (^vemment to take note of the demand 
that was made on the All-India Detenu Day for their release or for placing them 
before a properly constituted court of law for the trial. 

Speaking next, 1^. Narendra Kumar Basu wanted to bring to the notice of the 
House the figures in the budget from an accountmit’s point of view. Ihey would 
find that in this ^ant “Miscellaneous”, the most important head was ^Miscelianwus 
and unforeseen charges” which amounted in 1933-34 to Bs. 12 lakhs and 36 thousand. 
In the last year’s budget, it exceeded 16 lakhs 38 thousand and the revised actual 
expenditure was 14 lakhs 38 thousand. In the budget for the next year’s budget, it 
was 16 lakhs 85 thousand, that is to say, the increase was by two lakhs 32 -thousand. 
It me^ that the Government of Bengal under this head was Tnaking an increased 
provision of about two lakhs for inofeased provision for detenus. 

Dbe speaker would invite the attention of the House to repeated siatements on 
behalf of the Government that the siteation had improved. If the situation had 
Improved, what was the necessity, he failed to nndeistand, for this increased provision 
of al^ut two lakhs for Detenus. If Govemmsait said that the situation had improve 
and if they did not anticipate any recrud^ence to a large extent of the measure 
which the Ben^ Criminal Law Amendment Act was designed to deal with, then he 
would ask the jk:^sury Bench to explain the reason for an increased provision for 
Detenus. ^ 

Eeplying, the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Reid^ Home Member, said that he was afrmd he 
would have to repeat the arguments that he advanced in connection ‘mth the police 
budget The position, as he had said before, was no doubt better but it was not 
because that ihere was abandonment of terrorist aims and activities but because terro- 
rist orgamsation had been disorganised as a result of Government action. But the 
fact remained that terrorists were still ready to take advantage of any opportunity 
to attack Government. They had proof of that not many months ago, when four 
under-trial prisoners escap^ from the Alipore Central Jail. The point that the Home 
Member wanted to make with reference to the escape of these prisoners from prison 
was with regard to the effect of their escape on the terrorist situation ; it was imme- 
diately followed by renewed activity in certain terrorist articles. And that was the 
reason why Government took the view that the terrorist organisation, thorsh 
weaken^, still existed and therefore they had to provide for the future against me 
possibility of more action under the Ben^ Criminal Law Amendment Act. They had 
to take precautions and that was the justification for the demand. 

The entire demand of Ks. 19,70,000 under the head “Miscellaneous” was passed 
without a division. The House also passed the entire demands of Es. 1,00,000 for 
“Fa mine Eelief’% Es. 62,41,000 for “Commuted value of pensions not charged to 
revenue” and “Superanuation' allowances and pensions”, Es. 19,54,000 for “Stationery 
and Printing Depreciation Fund— Government Presses”, Es. 6, ^,000 for “Expenditure 
in England”, Bs. 9,51,000 for “Loans and Advances”, Rs. 24,000 for additional help to 
tlM Calcutta Hospital Nurses’ Institatioii and Rs. 66,000 for “^peranuation allowances 
^ and pensions”. 
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positioE of a man wto evaded tJie license fee to that of a criminal offender. The mral 
people would suffer greatly at the hands of the excise officers. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra aen-€hipta said that there were some harrassing provisions in 
the BiU which were absolutely unnecessary for a small measure lihe the Tobacco licen- 
sing Bill. These provisions might have been avoided if the Government accepted Ms 
suggestions. But Government did not do so. On the other hand Government met the 
criticisms of the opposition with pettyfogging spirit. 

Mr. N. K, Basu said that from the very inception of the bill they had been told by 
the Hon'ble ilnance Member that the reasons for introduction of these five unpopular 
measures at a time wMch was inopportune, was for the purpose of satisfying 
members of the L^slative Assembly to whom the l^nance Member of ihe Govem- 
mfint had giv^i some sort of pledge to the effect that Bengal could get half the share 
of the juto export du^ if she tned in every possible way to put her house in order. 
Apart from the question of putting the house in order only by taxation and by no 
omer means, he would ask the Finance Member to consider what had happened with 
the Finance BiU in the liegislative Assembly now. Tbe Finance BiU in the Legislative 
Assembly, observed Mr, Basm had ^hnost run its course. It would shortly be sent to 
the Ckituacii of State. But did they ever hear the Finance Member of the t^vemment 
of India to say anything like this that Government of India would not grant half of 
the jute export duty unless the Bengal Legidative ConncU aceeptei these taxation 
measures ? 

Eeplying to the debate Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead said that tobacco was a luxury 
article and such articles had been taxed in almost every civilised country of the 
world. It had been ar^ed that the biU would affect everybody in tMs province ; but 
he would deny that Only a very small portion of the people would be affected by the 
operation of the biU and that a smaU Ucense fee of Es. 3 or 4 per anmim would 
not result in a rise of the price of tobacco. It was very easy, ssdd me Finance Mem- 
ber to come to this House and say that tMs measure would affect ererybody. How 
many veadors were there in the province ? If there were one lac vendors that means 
only 2 per cent of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast 
masses of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast masses of 
the TOpolarion m Bengal would not know when tMs was imposed. (Question, Question). 

Concluding the Hon’ble Fmance Member assured the House that they would make 
every effort to avoid undue harrassmeut of the people in working the Act. The House 
at this stage adjourned. 


Inbiak Stamp (Bengal Amend.) Bill 

dtB. APRIL The Council placed two more taxation measures on the Statute Book 
to-day when it gave its assent to the Indian Stamp (BengM Amendment) Bffil 
and me Bengal Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill. "Fith the smooth passage though 
the Council of the latter Bill, the last of the glorious band of five taxation measures 
forged by Ihe Government to keep up appearances of having done its best to put its 
house m order, ended the budget session of the Council wMdi stood prorc^ed 


Bengal Amusements Tax (Amend.) Bill 

By 51 against 17 vot^ the Council passed the Bengal Amusements Tax (Amend- 
ment) Bm, 1935. The Bill places an amusement tax on certain low-priced tickets of 
admi^on wMch are at present exempt from the amusement tax, namely : 

^ (a) by extending the tax of one anna (wMeh at present ^plies to tickets of admi- 
ssion whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed 12 annas) so that it is pav- 
able also on tickets whose cost exceeds four and ^ 

(b) by imposing an amnsement tax of half-anna on rickets of admission whose cost 
exceeds three annas but wMch does not exceed four ani]^. 

Several amendments were moved seeking to exclue four-anna rickets from the scone 
of the amusement tax wMch were all lost without a division. ^ 

^ ^otes, the Council passed the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) 

uhe Council was then prorgued. 
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positioii of a man wto evaded the Kcense fee to that of a criminal offender. The rural 
people would suffer greatly at the hands of the excise officers. 

Br. Naresh Chandra Sen-Chipta said that there were some harrassing provisions in 
the BiU which were absoluteljr unnecessary for a small measure like the Tobacco licen- 
sing Bill. These provisions might have been avoided if the Govenmient accepted Ms 
suggestions. But Government did not do so. On the other hand Government met the 
cOTcisms of the opposition with pettyfoggoig spirit. 

Mr. N. K, Basu said that from the very inception of the bill they had been told by 
the Hon’ble finance Member that the reasons for introduction of these five unpopular 
measures at a time wMch was inopportune, was for the purpose of satisfying the 
members of the L^slative Assembly to whom the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment had giv«a some sort of pledge M the effect that Bengal could get half the share 
of the juie export du^ if she tned in every possible way to put her house in order. 
Apart from the question of putting the house in order only by taxation and by no 
otiier means, he would ask the Finance Member to consider what had happened witii 
the Finance Bifi in the Legislative Assembly now. The Finance Bill in tiie Legislative 
Assembly, observed Mr, B^u, had ^Jmost run its course. It would shortly be sent to 
the Council of State. But did they ever hear the Finance Member of the Government 

of India ‘ 

the 

meakires ? 

Eeplying to the debate Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead said that tobacco was a luxury 
article and such articles had been taxed in almost every civilised country of the 
world. It had been argued that the bill would affect everybody in tMs province ; but 
he would deny that Only a very small portion of the people would be affected by the 
operation of the bill and that a small Kcense fee of Es. 3 or 4 per a-nmiTn wonld 
not result in a rise of the price of tobacco. It was very easy, said me Finance Mem- 
ber to come to this House and say that this measure would affect everybody. How 
many vendors were there in the province ? If there were one lac vendors that means 
only 2 per cent of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast 
masses of tiie population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast masses of 
the population m Bengal would not know when tiiis was imposed. (Question, Question). 

Concluding the Hon’ble Finance Member assured the House that ^ey would make 
every effort to avoid undue harrassmeut of the people in working the Act. The House 
at this stage adjourned. 



Inman Stamp (Benoal Amend.) Bill 

StB. APRIL -Ihe Council placed two more taxation measures on the Statute Book 
to-day when it gave its assMit to the Indian Stamp (Beng^ Amendment) BiU 
and the Bengal Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill. With the smooth passage through 
the Council of the latter Bill, the last of the glorious band of five taxation measures 
forgsed by tibe Government to keep np appearances of having done its best to put its 
house in order, ended the budget session, of the Council which sto(^ prorc^^. 


Benoal Amusements Tax (Amend.) Bell 

By 51 against 17 vot^ the Council passed the Bengal Amusements Tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 19^. The Bill places an amusement tax on certain low-priced tickets of 
admi^bn wMch are at present exempt from the amusement tax, namely : 

^ (a) by extending the tax of one anna (wMeh at present ^plies to tickets of admi- 
ssion whose cost exceeds eight annas hut does not exceed 12 annas) so that it is pay- 
able also on tickets whose cost exceeds four anTiga, and ^ ^ 

(b) by imposing an amusement to of half-anna on tickets of admission whose cost 
exceeds three annas but wMch does not exceed four annas. 

Several amendments were moved seeking to exclue four-anna tickets from the scope 
of the amusement tax wMch were all lost without a division. 

^ Ck)uncil passed the Indi^ Stamp (Bengal Amendment) 

BnL 19w. ' 

Ihe Council was then prorgued. 
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Proceediflgs of tbe Conncil 

January Session— Madras -21 si. to 30th. January 1935 

His ^oellenoy Lord Erskine, the GoTemor of Madras delivered an important snBw>ii 
opemi^ January Session of the Madras Legislative Council at Madras^o? tte S 
J.Bu«ry 193a. ammentag upon the ‘great changes’ that ai-e impending in the fSaire 
government of the presidency and alluding to some criticism m^e in variouT aimSs 
conoemmg the proposed reforms, he observed that his remarks ^ere, of o^^f snS^o 
the p^age of a le^s^tion on the lines of the report of the Joint Parliamentarv^ Oormniffaft 
hy tte Impend Parliament. The Governor said : ‘In the fet S I^woSn^nt 
out that in presidencies and provinces full self-eoverninent is to bs e-rim+ia,! 
all departments will be presided over by MSuE^swm-aWe 

M self-go ver^ent, to which Indi^ have so long aspiredr^now^^^SuBrt w 
^mn. It has been argued that specini powers and safeguards nlaoed i-n fVio iian.! ^ 
Gtovernors, have negalved the gi-ant of responSk gSm’ent I haTe no hSion 
m.saymg that this idea comes from a complete ml3w of ie nranosak 
sa£ m my speech at the St. Andrews day dinner, in every con^tu^S Se 
aiways some ultimate power that can come to the rescue, if the aff»rs of s^ 
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gOTemment of the presidency and alluding to some criticism made in various Quarters 
concemmg the proposed reforms, he observed that his remarks were, of coursrsu^^S to 
to p^age of a lep^tion on the lines of the report of the Joint ParfiamSy cSttee 
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Earlier in the day the Justice party met informally and decided to support the 
resolution hut gave freedom to members of the depressed classes who were members 
of the party to vote as they hied. 

Relief of UiTE-UPLOYMEhT: 

Mr. Natfij^a Mudaliars^ resolution recommending the Government to set apart at 
least one laMi of rupees for unemployment relief in the city and the mofussu from 
provincial revenues was under discussion when the Council rose. 


25tli. JANUARY : — Mr. Nat^sa ilfitdaliars resolution was earned without a division 
with the amendment that steps he taken to relieve unemployment in the presidency, 
Home Member made a most sympathetic reply remarking that none would he happier 
than the Government to do what they could tb relieve unemployment. He recounted the 
schemes the Government had launched which would to a great extent relieve unem- 
ployment, specially among the uneducated. The speakers drew the Government’s 
attention to the acute state of distress among the unemployed and suggested to the 
Government that the Government should embark on schemes of public utility. One 
member suggested a conference between the Government, millowners and the trade 
union to enable them to find employment for more workers. 

Hindu Religious Endowments (Amend.) Bill 

The Council passed a non-official BiU to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Act of 1926, empowering the Government in suitable cases to notify certain 
temples and place them under special management -to ensure their smooth and efficient 
adnunistration. 


Joint Committee Report Debate 

28th. JANUARY ; — In the Council to-day, Mr. C. A. S! outer ^ Revenue Member, moved 
that the report of the J. P. C. on Indian reforms be taken for consideration. In doing 
so, he explained the attitude the Government had decided to adopt towards the debate. 
In the first place the Secretary of State had requested that the entire proceeding 
after the debate should be transmitted to London as early as possible by Air MaS. 
The Government did not propose to take part in any division which might occur in 
the course of the debate but any official member might, if he thought necessary as 
oooasion arose, participate in the debate. He proposed, being in charge of the resolu- 
tion, to sum up briefly. 

ThB /^resident then announced that the amendment of Dr, Subbaroyati, leader of the 
OpTOSition, be taken up first. 

Dr, ^ubbarof an moved that the following be added to the official motion “This 
CJouncil is constrained after a full and earnest consideratiou of the whole question to 
record its opinion that the scheme of the Joint Select Committee does not satisfy 
the mirations of the people of this country and is unacceptable and it is better to 
remain and struggle under the existing constitution, defective though it be, than to 
be saddled with the constitution proposed under the report.” 

In the com*se of a leimthy speech Dr. Subbaroyan said : “I am sure the honourable 
members who represent British interests in this Souse wiD realise that if they do not 
join us to-day in asking from Great Britain a more satisfactory constitution than the 
rma it, ’•''ooi't of the Jomt Solect Committee a time will come when 

le existence of this country altogether. I am sure again 

_ — me when I say that neitber I nor they desire the time 

when the feelings between India and England would be such that it would be ipy)ossi- 
ble for Indians and Europeans to live in this country as peaceful citizens.” Hie felt 
sure if Great Britein treated India in a generous way in the matter of the present 
con^tution, no time would come when talks of separation would arise, but if really 
Inmans were not treated in a generous manner the movement for separation would grow 
omy ^onger. Dr. Subbaroyan maintained that the Committee’s proposals did not implement 
me pl^ge given in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact of 1931. Proceeding, he said that he for one 
md not dispute the communal ^award’ but he would ask his Majestv’s Government 
to give India a constitution which would be acceptable and which would" confer practice 
autonomy on the country. He was willing to grant that in the matter of Defence 



meal By the acceptance of the resolution, the deficit in the present financial yi 
working for the year 1934 and 1935 would become two and a h£f crores and the olosuiii 
womd be converted which at the and of the current year V 7 as expected to have 
a baignoe of Rs. 215 Igtkhs to an overdraft of Rs. 33 lakhs. 
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Earlier in the day the Justice party met informally and decid^ to 
resolution but gave freedom to members of the depressed classes who were members 
of the party to vote as they lihecL 

T?TrT.TV.P ’ OF UKESIPLOYMEhT: 

Mr. Nntf^j^a Mudaliars^ resolution recommending the Gov^iment to set apart at 
least one lakh of rupees for unemployment relief in the city and the motussii from 
provincial revenues was under discussion when the Council rose. 

25lh. JANUARY Mr. Nat^sa resolntion was earned without a divi^n 

with the amendment that steps be taken to relieve iinemplo^ent m the presidency, ine 
Home Member made a most sympathetic reply remarking that none ^^uid be happier 
than the Government to do what they could to relieve unemployment. He recounted ime 
schemes the (iivernment had Jaimcned which would to a great extent :^lieve hnem- 
nlovment, specially among the uneducated. The speakers drew the Goveimment s 
attention to the acute state of distress among the unemployed and suggeged to 
Government that the Government should embark on schemes of puolio 
member suggested a conference between the Government, millowners ana the trade 
union to eimble them to find employment for more workers. 

Hindu Religious Endowments (Amend.) Bill 
The Council passed a non-official Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religioim En^w- 



admiaistratioD. 

Joint Committee Report Debate 

28th. JANUARY : — In the Council to-day, Mr. C, A. outer ^ Revenue Member, moved 
that the report of the J. P. C. on Indian reforms be taken for consideration. ^ (teing 
so, he explained the attitude the Government had decided to adopt towards the debate. 
In the first place the Secretary of State had requested that the entire proqeeto^ 
after the debate should be transmitted to London as early as possible by Air 
The Government did not propose to take part in^ any division which might occur in 
the course of the debate but any official member might, if he thought necessary as 
occasion arose, participate in the debate. He proposed, being in charge of the resolu- 
tion, to sum up briefly. 

The President then announced that the amendment of Dr, Stibharoyan, leader of the 

Opposition, he t^enup first. ^ ^ 

Hr. Subbarot an moved that the following be added to the official motion “This 
Council is constrained after a fuU and earnest consideration of ihe whole question^ to 
record its opinion that the scheme of the Joint Select Committee does^ not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of this country and is unacceptable and it is better to 
remain and straggle under the existing constitution, defective though it be, than to 
be saddled with tiie constitution proposed under the report.” 

In the com*se of a lem 



members who represent ^ 
join us to-day in asking from Great Britain a more satisfactory constitution than the 
' ■ ’ > -*• Joint Select Committee a time will come when 


UInLAV vvxcxa JJL4.W vr JL ^ 

when the feelings between India and England would be such that it would be 
ble for Indians and Europeans to live in this country as peaceful citizens.” He felt 
sure if Great Britain treated India in a generous way in the matter of the |>res8nt 


ipmossi- 
He 


constitution, no time would come when talks of separation would arise, but if really 
Indians were not treated in a generous manner the movement for separation would grow 
only stronger. Br. Subharoyan maintained that the Committee’s proposals did not implement 
the pledge given in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact of 1931. Proceeding, he said that he for one 
did not dispute the communal ^award’ but he would ask his Majesty’s G-overnment 
to give luma a constitution which would be acceptable and which would confer practice 
aumnomy on the country. He was willing to grant that in the matter of Defence 


mail By the acceptance of the resolution, the deficit in the present financial year’s 
working for the year 1934 and 1935 would become two and a half crores and the closing 
ladanoe would be converted which at the and of the current year was expected to have- 
a balance of Bs. 215 lakhs to an overdraft of Rs. 33 l^s. 
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embodying the final results of ail these ^ears of patient ‘research and enc^niry appear- 
ed, recomized bodies of non-official Britons in India lost no time in it gen- 

erally tneir approval and blessings. Continuing, Mr. Birle^ said that in any e^e 
whether it was palatable or nauseous it had to be aeknowledged that the British 
Parliament had the sole right to decide the nature of the future constitution of India. 
Referring to commercial safeguards he said these safeguards had been framed in the 
common interest of India and Britain. "VTe have asked for the continuance of our 
rights to live and work in peaceful amity with our neighbours in the proposals of the 
committee which purports to give us anything more th^ these.’ 

Maulana Yakub Hasan. leader of the Moslem gi'oup, said that retrograde and 
disappointing though the White Paper was it was more liberal than the J, P. C. Be- 
por£ The scheme required substantial modifications to secure the goodwill for working 
it in a peaceful atmosphere. 

India owed a debt of gi*atitude to the fortitude, courage and sincere devotion to the 
cause of India's progress of the far-seeing statesman, Sir Samuel Hoare, said A. P. 
Patro speaking on the J. P. C. Report. The National Government was able to keep 
the ship steady on its keel despite very stormy weather and rough onslaughts of 
the die-hards m England and the extremists in India. Continuing, the speaker said 
he would not be surprised that the Congress party itself would undertake to work 
the new constitution, fie referred to the failures of the Nehru Report and the All- 
parties’ Conferences and asked if it was possible to produce an agreed 
constitution which alone in his opinion would be acceptable to the country. 
Sir A. P. Patro considered the omission of the phrase ^Dominion Status’ in the report 
as an error when it included the Royal Proclamation and the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Viceroy. Paying a high tribute to Lord Willingdon whom the speaker described 
as India’s tried friend, Sir A. P. Patro said that his advice based on long and distin- 
guished experience, sound statesmanship and love of country was mostvduable to the 
people. Concluding, he said practical service and the successful working of the scheme 
was the surest way for the attainment of India’s political goal — the attainment of 
Swaraj. 

Mr, Kali fall ak^ Muslim member, said that second chambers were absolutely neces- 
sary and he wanted a statutory provision for communal representation both in the 
iMslatoe and the services.^ All talk of nationalism till communal differences were 
settled would be talk in the mid air and he blamed the Congress for not tackling the 
oommunai q^uestion. 

Iffie Hajah of Kcdikot^,^ a Round Tabler, said that second chambers in Madias were 
absolutely necessary. The debate was then adjourned 


30tfa. JANUARY : — The Conned to-day adopted the Government resolution agreeing 
to insider the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report and rejected the amendment sub- 
nutted by Dr. P , Suhbnro^an^ ie^er of the Opposition, that tlie report was unaccept- 
able the people of India considered it preferable to ‘^struggle under the • existing 
Constitution, defective though it be.” 

The Council also adopted an amendment moved by the depressed classes’ represen- 
tative urmng the Government not to operate in this presidency the Commimal Award 
as amended by the Poona Pact, and an amendment by an Indian Christian member 
that more seats should be allotted to his community in the Legislative Council. 

Sir Knrma Heddi, Law Member, though emphasizing that he was speaking on his 
own responsibility and not on behalf of the Government, said the occasion was too 
momentous for him to sit silent If Dominion Status could not be granted now it 
ought to be possible to make it India’s goal. He did not object to the plea for direct 
election, for he felt that direct election had an advantage in that it would furnish the 
education to ilhterate and ignorant voters in this country. In struggling for India’s 
fre^om the younger generation should not forget what had happened in the past 

To those who complained that India has not been treated as fairly as South Africa, 

analogy between India 

and tho^ Bonmuo^. They had no Hmdu-Moslem problem nor a system by which 

^ claim equality wiSi those 

&“s produced ^ agreed Coustdt^oa. Would 


nnmW Satasabha agree to a iMge 

the l^slatures being given to Moslems or the depressed classes ? 

4 « ii“^ consfatations -when they M wasted three 

y^rs in attempts? An all-parties conference had been held only to he dissolved in 
»tter shame. ?Che Council a/this stage .adjourned till the 20tti Fete^. ^ 
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embodying the final results of all these 3 :ears of ^research and enqm^ 

ed, recognized bodies of non-official Britons m India lost no time m m g ' g 

erallv flieir approval and blessings. Continnmg, 

whether it was palatable or nauseous it had to be acknowledged 

Parliament had the sole right to decide the natoe of the future 

fieferring to commercial safeguards he said these srfeguai-ds had be® ^ 

common interest of India and Britain. We have ast^ for the contmuance of om 

rights to live and work in peaceful amity with our neighbours m the proposals oi tne 

committee which purports to give us anything more than these. 

Uaulaaa Yakub Hasan, leader of the Moslem group, said that retrograde ®d 
disappointinff though the Paper was it was more liberal than the J. P. L». re- 

port The scheme required substantial modifications to secure the goodwill for working 

India owed a debt of gi'atitude to the fortitude, courage and sincere devotion to the 
cause of India's progress of the far-seeing statesm^, Sir Samuel Hoare, said P. 

Patfo speaking on the J. P. C. Report. The National Government able to keep 
the ship steady on its keel despite very stormy weather and rough onslaughts oi 
the die-hards m England and the extremists in India. Continuing, me speaker said 
he would not be surprised that the Congress party itself would undertake to 
the new constitution. He referred to the failures of the Nehru Report and the Ail- 
parties’ Conferences and asked if it was possible to produce an agreM 
constitution which alone in his opinion would be ^ acceptable to the country 
Sir il P. Patro considered the omission of the phrase ^Dominion Status in jhe report 
as an error when it included the Royal Proclamation and the Instrument of In&_b'uctions 
to the Viceroy. Paying a high tribute to Lord Williugdou whom the speaker described 
as India’s tried friend, Sir A. P. Patro said that Ms 'advice based on long ^d mstm- 
guished experience, sound statesmanship and love of country was most valuable to the 
people, including, he said practical service aud^ the successful working of the scheme 
was the surest way for the attainment of India’s political goal — the att ain ment of 

Swaraj. , , , ^ i 

Air, Kalifallahy Muslim member, said that second chambers were absolutely nec^- 
sary and he wanted a statutory provision for communal representation ^ both m the 
I^slatare and the services^ All talk of nationalism till communal differences were 
settled would be talk iu the mid air and he blamed the Congress for not tackling the 
communal question. 

The Hajah of Kaiikot^^ a Round Tabler, said that second chambers in Madras were 
absolutely necessary. The debate was then adjourned. 


30tii. JANUARY : — The Council to-day adopted the Government resolution agreeing 
to collider toe Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report and rejected the amendment sub- 
mitted by Dr. P. Suhbaro^an^ leader of the Opposition, toat tlie report was unaccept- 
able and the people of India considered it preferable to “struggle under the • existmg 
Constitution, defective though it he.” 

The Council also adopted an amendment moved by the depressed classes’ represen- 
tative urging toe Government not to operate in this presidency toe Communal Award 
as amended by the Poona Pact, and an amendment by an Indian Christian member 
toat more seats should be allotted to Ms community in toe Legislative Council. 

Sir Kurma Heddi^ Law Member, though emphasizing toat he was speaking on Ms 
own responsibility and not on behalf of the Government, said toe occasion was too 
momentous for him to sit silent If Dominion Status could not be granted now it 
ought to be possible to make it India’s goal. He did not object to the plea for direct 
election, for ne felt that direct election had an advantage in that it would furmsh the 
best education to illiterate and ignorant voters in this country. In struggling for India’s 
freedom toe younger generation should not forget what had happened in the past. 

To those who complained that India has not been treated as fairly as Soutti Africa, 
Canada or Australia, Sir Kurma would reply that toere was no analogy between India 
and those Dominions. They had no Hindu-Moslem problem nor a system by wMch 
com m un i ties were treated as untouchables. India must not claim eqiiMity with those 
Dominions, Further, Indians had not yet produced an agreed ConstitutioiL Would 
Moslems give up the Communal Award or the Hindu Mahasabha agree to a large 
number of seats in toe leMslatures being given to Moslems or toe depressed classes ? 
What was toe good of talking about agreed constitutions when they had wasted three 
years in attempts ? An all-parties conference had been held only to he dissolved m 
etter toame. The Council at tMs stage adjourned till toe 20to February. 
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The Revenue Member^ referring to budget criticism, defended the revenue ^stem_ of 
the province which, he said, was reasonable and suitable to the county. Eeferring 
to the resolution passed by the Council demanding land revenue remissions, he said 
that special remissions had been granted during the last three years and no responsi- 
ble Government would grant such a large percentage of remission as had been demand- 
ed in the resoluiions. 

The Borne Member was glad that police administration had not been criticized. 
Beferring to the establishment of Rescue Homes, in connexion with the^ enforcement 
of Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, he said that even the available rescue 
homes in &e city were not made use of, only two girls having been brought there. 

The Biueation Minister^ defending Goverhmenfs educational policy, said the new 
provisions of the Elementary Education Amendment Act would not scare away students 
as was feared by some members and added that criticism on that account was unjusti- 
fiable. He hoped that cottage-industry products would find an easier market now than 
they had formerly enjoyed. The Council at this sta^e adjourned till the 9th. March. 

Totixo on Budget Demands 

9tli. MARCH : — ^The Council resumed its sitting to-day when voting on demands 
for grants were taken up. The Revenue Member moved a grant of Rs. 17,27,300 under 
the head ‘Land Revenue^ (reserved). 

Mr. Ramalingam Gketty^^ deputy leader of the Opposition, moved that Rs. 37,500 
•for pay and establishments' be omitted with a view to asserting the right of the 
, Council to withhold grants until grievances were redressed. The speaker strongly 
protested against the refusal of the Government to give adequate remission in land 
revenue and describing the conditions of agriculturists as deplorable, particularly in 
the Ceded districts and Malabar, and appealed to the Government to reduce the so^e 
of officers’ salary and grant immediate substantial relief to the ryots. 

Mr. Ramalingam’ s cut motion in the land revenue demand was defeated bv 54 
votes to 31. ^ 

The Revenue Member, replying, said that the Government was doing its utmost to 
alleviate distress in the famine affected areas in the Ceded districts. 

^ !pie Council voted the Land Revenue and Excise demands in full, a cut motion to 
criticize the Government’s excise policy being rejected. 

The Excise Minister, replying, observed that the problem of total prohibition could 
not be solved until the question of finding other sources of revenue was explored. 

I The Law Member moved for a grant of Rs. 32,47,000 under the 

head ‘Forest’. One member moved a token cut and complained that the Government 
were not exploiting the forest to the fullest extent, making them more remunerative 
He fu^er complained that the administration of the forest was top-heavy and urffed 
reduction in the establishment The Law Member refuted the charges. The out was 
withdrawn and the grant was made fully. 


: -—After question time today, Dr. Subbar oyan^ leader of the Oudo- 
Ministers have lost the confidence of this House.’ The PresiSent 
held that the motion was in order and asked the members who were in favour of the 

motion to stand up in their seats. The required number having stood up, the Presidftnf 
; fixed March 14 for the discussion of the motion. ^resment 

Afie^tions of corimption in the Registration Department were made by some mem- 
bere to-day by means of a token cut motion when the Minister 
moTBd for a grant of 29,31,CXX) nnder the head “Eegistration” (Transferred) The 
Mimster, replying, said he was aware of corruption in the Eegistration Denafbnent 
M oorruphon m every walk of life. He said that &e public wereto Ibe 

offering bribes to the poorly-paid le^ante of 
the depaxtoent He had drawn the attention of the head of tte deirartment to the 

matter who was domg his best to stop the evil practice. The Mnister^^S* that ^ 
wouW once again draw that official’s attention to it minister added that he 

The entire grant was voted. 

The House ^0 voted without a cut the demand of Rs 9309200 mad hxr 
Revenue Member under the head “Irrigation” (eccluding the toivery Aeto project).^ 

No- Confidence in Ministry 

march Offie no-confidence motion in the Ministry, which camA nn fnr 
on the next day, made the discussion for ardemTOd S. 
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The Revenue Member^ referring to budget criticising defended the revenue ^stem of 
the province which, he said, was reasonable and suitable to the Referring 

to the resolution passed by the Council demanding land revenue remissions, he said 
that special remissions had been granted during the last three years and no responsi- 
ble Government would grant such a large percentage of remission as had been demand- 
ed in the resolutions. 

The Home Member was glad that police administration had not been criticized. 
Referring to the establishment of Rescue Homes, in connexion with the^ enforcement 
of the Suppression of Immoral Trafido Act, he said that even the available rescue 
homes in Ae city were not made use of, only two girls having been brought there. 

The Education Minister^ defending Government's education^ policy, said the new 
provisions of the Elementary Education Amendment Act would not scare away students 
as was feared by some members and added that criticism on that account was unjusti- 
fiable. He hopeS that cottage-industry products would find an easier market now than 
they had formerly enjoyed. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 9th. March. 

TotesO ox Budoet Demands 

9l!i. MARCH : — ^The Council resumed its sitting to-day when voting on demands 
for grants were taken up. The Revenue Member moved a grant of Rs. 17,27,300 under 
the head ‘Land Revenue' (reserved). 

Mr. Ramalingam Gketty, deputy leader of the Opposition, moved that Rs. 37,500 
•for paj and establishments be omitted with a view to asserting the right of the 
, Council to withhold grants until grievances were redressed. The speaker strongly 
protested against the refusal of Government to give adequate remission in land 
revenue and describing the conditions of agriculturists as deplorable, particularly in 
the Ceded districts and Malabar, and appealed^ to the Government to reduce the scale 
of officers’ salary and grant immediate substantial relief to the ryots. 

Mr. Ramalingam’ s cut motion in the land revenue demand was defeated by 54 
votes to 31. 

The Revenue Member, replying, said that the Government was doing its utmost to 
alleviate distr^s in the famine affected areas in the Ceded districts. 

^ Ihe Council voted the Land Revenue and Excise demands in Ml, a cut motion to 
criticize the Government’s excise policy being rejected. 

Ihe Epise Minister, replying, observed that the problem of total prohibition could 
not be solved until the question of jSnding other sources of revenue was explored. 

, mar™ :~-The Law Member moved for a grant of Rs. 32,47,000 under the 

head ‘Forest One member moved a token cut and complained that the Government 
were not exploiting the forest to the fullest extent, making them more remunerative 
He fu^er complained that the administration of the forest was top-heavy and urged 
r^ption m the establishment. The Law Member refuted the charges. The out was 
withdrawn and the grant was made fully. 


MARCH After question time today, Dr. Subbaroyan, leader of thp 

lost tile confidence of tWs House.’ The 

held that the motion -was m order and asked the members -who -were in favour of the 

motion to stand up in their seats. The req^uiied number having stood up, the President 
; fixed March 14 for the discu^ion of the motion. ■*^r®S“ent 

Afle^tions of corruption in the Eegistration Department were made bv some mem- 
bers to-day by means of a token cut motion when the minister /or DeTLmmt 
moved for a CTant of fe. 29,31,000 nnder the head “Begistration” (Transferred! The 
Mimster, replying, said he was aware of corruption in the Eegistration Denaitoent 
w tliere ^as corruption in every walk of life. He said that lie pnWio wer?to 

corruption by offering bribes to the poorlipaid le^te of 
the department He h^ drawn the attention of the head of Qie deoSieSto the 

matter who was domg his best to stop the evil practice. The MinistOT added fbnt ii. 
wouW once again draw that official’s attention to it Juimster added that he 

The entire grant was voted. 

The House ^0 voted without a cut the demand of Rs 93 09 200 msifq + 1 ,^ 
Member under the head “Irrigation” («elud^ ihe Kry fete pfoje«). 

No-Confid'Cnce in Minittxy 

AiJ^‘ march Offie no-oonfidenoe motion in the Ministrv, which came m tor 
<&mmm on the next day, made the discussion for ydemad 
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he said that it i^ould not bring in the millenium, but on the other hand would put 
bach the clock of progress not by 10 but by ICX) years. ^ 

Mr. Ramon Menon^ leader of the Justice Democratic party, seconding^ motion^ 
criticised the policy of the Ministry with particular reference to the administration of 
the local boards and municipalities." 

Mr. y'ahia Ali (Justice) opposing the motion said that the no-confidence motion 
was a weapon to be used in extraordinary eases and only when the Opposition was 
in a position to cariy on the administration. The speaker defended tlie policy of 
the Ministry, refuting the allegations. - 4 

Mr. t\ Basudev (nominate member representing labour interests who resigned 
trom the Justice party) said that he seceded as he had not enough scope for work for 
the interests he represented. He spoke neither in favour nor against the motion and 
his criticism and praise of the Ministry were rather evenly balanc^. 

Mr. Yakub Haaan said that the results of the recent elections to the Assembly 
anfi bye-elections to the local legislature showed that the country had lost confidence 
in the justice party, ' , . , , , ^ 

Mr . AbJul Hamid Khan characterised the Ministers as tools m the hands of the 
reserved half and that was why the Government used repressive measures during the 
civil disob^ience days. He criticised their voting against the resolution in the House 
asking for land revenue remission. ^ , t. 

Sir A. P. Patro, opposing the motion, said that the Justice party believed m the 
gradual realisation of swai‘aj by peaceful means and stood for full provincial autonomy 
and Federation at the centre. " t ^ 

Kumararaja Aluthia Ghettier. supporting the iQotion, referred to the allegations of 
undue influence being brought to bear on members in canvassing votes for the propo- 
sition and said that the result of voting would show who used influence. 

Mr, Eanganaika Mudaliar^ ex-Minister, opposed the motion observing that his o^^ 
Ministiy (of which Dr. Subbaroyan was the chief) was guilty of the same offences in 
matters municipal as the present ministry was chaiged with. 

The Rajah of Bobbili, Chief Minister, said that Dr. Subbaroyan’s party was mcom- 
petent to criticize the Justice party which was the only constitutional party function- 
ing in this province. Referring to the allegations of the demoralisation of the 
Justice party, the Chief Mmister said that when he assumed office, there was a certain 
sign of demor^isation and during the last two years, it was his business to carry on 
purification in the party. 

Dr, Bubbaroyatu replying, said that in all constitutional Governments there was 
room only for two parties, and if there were more to-day, it was because want of 
policy and principles, between parties. He hoped that during the ne^ elections it 
would be possible to have only two parties, a party tin power and mother in opposition. 
The motion was defeated by 42 votes to 80. \ 


15lh. MARCH In the Council to-day Mr. T. M. Ramaswami Iyer fsiOYedt m 
adjournment motion to discuss the necessity for the issue of immediate orders post- 
poning to an appropriate date the collection of the revenue instalments in March and 
April in view of the fact that the Tariff Amending Bill was now pending in the 
Legislative ALSseniblv. The Revenue Member said that he would issue orders to all 
District Collectors to" postpone the collection of the instalment to the last possible date in 
Maroh. Mr. Iyer then withdrew his motion. 

The House voted the entire grant of Rs. 7,38,500 under the head Legislative 
Bodies — ^Reserved. Token cut motions ur^ng upon the Goverimient the need for pro- 
viding housing accommodation to members ol the House and raising the travelling affow- 
ance also the desirabihty of addresing the Accountant-Cxeneral to sanction payment 
of the allowance to members without pre-audit were withdrawn after the Financ e 


Member’s reply. ^ , ,, 

When a demand for Rs. 2,30,71,100 was made hy the Revenue Member under the 
heads Secretariat and Head quarters Establishment, District Administrations and 
Miscellaneous— Reserved, representatives of the minority co mmu nities complained of 
the inadequate representation of their communities in the Secretariat establishment, 
especially in the higher offices. Discussion on the demand was not over when the 
Bnuse rose. 


IStli. MARCH In the Council to-day 
chief whip of the Justice party, moved an 

26 


Riwan Bahadur A. Avpadurai Pillay^ 
adjournment of the House to discuss the 
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he said that it would not bring in the millenium, but on the other hand would put 
back the clock of progress not by 10 but by 100 yeai^. 

^ Ramon Menon^ leader of the Justice Democratic party, seconding the motion, 
criticised the policy of the Ministry with particular reference to the ad^nistration of 
the loc^ boards and municipalities. 

Mr. yahia Ali (Justice) opposing the motion said that the no-confidence motion 
was a weapon to be used in extraordinary eases and only when the Opposition was 
in a position to cari-y on the administration. The speaker defended tlie policy of 
the Ministry, refuting the allegations. 

Mr, t\ Basndev (nominate member representing labour interests who resigned 
from the Justice party) said that he seceded as he had not enough scope for work for 
the interests he represented. He spoke neither in favour nor against the motion and 
his criticism and praise of the Ministry were rather evenly balanc^. 

Mr. Yakub Ha^an said that the results of the recent elections to the Assembly 
and bye-elections to the local legislature showed that the country had lost confidence 
in the justice party, 

Mr. AbJuL Hamid Khan characterised the Ministers as tools in the hands of the 
reserv^ half and that was why the Government used repressive measures during the 
civfi disobedience days. He criticised their voting against the resolution in the House 
askmg for land revenue remission. 

Sir A. P. Patro^ opposing the motion, said that the Justice party believed in the 
gradual realisation of Swai*aj by peaceful means and stood for full provincial autonomy 
and Federation at the centre. 

Kumararaja AJuthia Gketfier. supporting the motion, referred to the allegations of 
undue influence being brought to bear on members in canvassing votes for the propo- 
sition and said iliat the result of voting would show who used influence. 

1^. Ranganatha Mudaliar^ ex-Minister, opposed the motion observing that his o^ 
Ministry (of which Dr. Subbaroyan was the chief) was guilty of the same offences in 
matters municipal as the present ministry was chaiged witii. 

The Rajah of Bobbin^ Chief Minister, said that Dr. Subbaroyau’s party was incom- 
petent to critioize^ the Justice party which was the only constitutional p^ty function- 
ing m this province. Referring to the allegations of the demoralisation of the 
Justice party, the Chief Minister said that when he assumed office, there was a certain 
sign of demoralisation and during the last two years, it was his business to carry on 
purification in the party. 

Dr. Bubbarogan^ replying, said that in all constitutional Governments there was 
room only for two parties, and if there were more to-day, it was because want of 
policy and principles, between parties. He hoped that during the next elections it 
wonld be possible to have only two parties, a party dn power and another in opposition. 

The motion was defeated by 42 votes to 80, 1 

15lh. BffARCH : — In the Council to-day Mr. T. M. Ramasicami /ver faoved an 
adjournment motion to discuss the necessity for the issue of immediate orders post- 
poning to ^ appropriate date the collection" of the revenue instalments in March and 
Apifl in view of the fact that the Tariff Amending Bill was now pending in the 
Legislative Assembly. The Revenue Member said that he would issue orders to all 
District Collectors to postpone the collection of the instalment to the last possible date in 
March. Mr. Iyer then withdrew his motion. 

The House voted the entire grant of Rs. 7,38,500 under the head Legislative 
Bodies — ^Reserved. Token cut motions urging upon the Government the need for pro- 
viding housing accommodation to members of the House and raising the travelling alfow- 
anee and also the desirability of addresing the Accountant-General to sanction payment 
of the allowance to membk's without pre-audit were withdrawn after Finance 
Member’s reply. 

When a demand for Rs. 2,30,71,100 was made by the Revenue Member under the 
heads Secretariat and Head quarters Establishment, District Adminisiaratioas and 
Miscellaneous — Reserved, representatives of the minority communities complained of 
the inadequate representation of their communities in tne Secretariat establishment, 
^ecially in the higher offices. Discussion on the demand was not over when the 
House rose. 

^ ISih. MARCH : — ^In the CJouncil to-day Diwan Bahadur A. Appadurai Pillay^ 
chief whip of the Justice party, moved an adjournment of the House to discuss the 

26 — - 
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Replying to the criticism of the GoTernmenf s educational policy, the MinisUr for 
Education annoxmced that the Oovemment had withdrawn the order, cancelling the 
half-fee concession to students belonging to the Moslem and backward communities, as 
a result of representations made. 

Referring to the protest against frequent changes in text books, the Minister said 
that the Government had quite recently issued an order, directing that text books be 
changed only once in five years. A revision of the scale of pay of teachers, he added, 
would receive the Government’s careful consideration. Thougfi an adequate amount 
was not provided for elementary education in the current budget, he assured the 
House that no effort would be lacking on the pai*t of the Government to find more 
money for this purpose. 

22nd. MARCH The Council to-day voted the demand for ^’ant of a further sum 
not exceeding Rs. 10,20,000 under the head Electricity (reserved), towards the Mettur 
hydro-electric scheme. 

The scheme pro^ides for the eonstniction of a power house with four generating 
units and a transmission line. The system, which will serve the districts of Salem, 
North Arcot, Triebiuopoly and Tanjore, may eventually be extended to Madras and its 
vicinity. It is proposed to start construction in April next. 

The House also voted Rs. 1,437,000 under the head ‘Irrigation’ (excluding the 
Cauvery Mettui* project]. This sum provides for special accelerated and widespread 
programme of improvements to minor irrigation works in the Presidency undertaken 
m view of the present economic depression and consequent unemployment among the 
rural population. 

The Late JJemher, replying to a question, said that Sirdar Abdul Rahman, of 
Afghanistan, was a State prisoner, kept in Conoor, and that he was sanctioned a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 45*D. Representations received from him for increasing his 
allowance, etc., had been forwarded to the Government of India, as the Local Govern- 
ment of India were merely agents of thetCentral Government. 

Adidrxvidx “Ghievaxce’' 

After question time Mr. Bamdev^ Labour representative, sought leave to move an 
adjourament of the business of the House to consider the “increasing feeling in the 
country about the insecurity of person and property of Adidravidas, as evidenced by 
the ^&ely unprovoked and brutal attack by a caste Hindu village headman of the 
Surai in Arkenam Taluk on an innocent Adidravida worker and his wife on February 
15, because he walked through the streets of the village holding an umbrella, and other 
frequent instances of the kind”. 

The President declined to grant leave on the ground that the matter did not assume 
a lai^e and serious proportion and no specific instances were mentioned regarding 
other cases referred to. 

Rural 'Water Supply 

23rd. MARCH : — ^The need for adequate water supply in rui'sd areas was urged 
by C. Basudeb^ labour representative, in the Councii tb-day by a cut motion on the 
Chief Minister's demand for grant of Rs. 2,468,400 for public health (transferred). 

Several members spoke of the unsatisfactory nature of public health in rural parts 
and suggested ways and means for improving" the same by replanning smd rebuilding 
villages, instituting maternity and child welfare centres, and providing adequate water 
supply. The Raja of Bobbili said that they were not wanting in schemes for public 
heialth and rural development. The diffioulfy was one of finance. The Chief Minister 
hoped that the present depresaon would soon disappear enabling them to find more 
funds for lui’a! nealth and sanitation. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The budget session of the Council then concluded and the President read a message 
from the Governor proroguing ike Couucil. Cuts being withdrawn the grants were mSe 
in full. Time having expired guillotme was applied at this stage ana the remaining 
demands were all carried. 
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Proceedings o! tbe Conncil 

Budget Session — Bombay — 14Ui< February to 29Ui. March 1935 

Governor’s Opening Speech 

The year on which you are entering will be a memorable one, said Lord Brahourne ^ 
Governor of Bombay, addressing the Bombay Legislative Council, which commenced its bud- 
get session at Bombay on the 14th. February 1935. The scheme of constitutional reforms, 
continued the Governor, which was before Parliament in the form of a Bill, would come up 
before them for discussioiL Sufficient time had elapsed since the publication of the report 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and enough had been said or written about it 
that ^ey should have had time to form an independent opinion, and the present was 
not the occasion to make more than the broadest remarks on the scheme. Whatever 
doubts might have been felt that those who were responsible for framing the propos^ 
were not actuated by the same ideals or the same desire for the r^sation of the 
self-government in India as an int^al part of the empire as had been embodied in 
the preamble of the Government of India Act, 1919, should have been set at rest by 
tiie reomt statement of the Secretary of State. ‘If this is so, you should, I think, 
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exchding tlie assessments of alienated lands less quit rents, barrage land sales, net 
addittonm revenue of bandage canals, barrage interest met from revenue, and tobacco 
tax in Bombay City, as these items balance on both sides of the account. The Qiief- 
decrease in revenue was Rs. 13 lakhs in the combined land and irrigation revenue of 
Sind, maiiily owing to increased irrigation working expenses, counter-balanced by 
increased realization under Excise (Bs. 3 lakhs). Forests (Rs. 2 lakhs), Bombay Beve- 
lopment Scheme (Rs. 2 lakhs), and miscellaneous (Rs. 2 lakhs). 

The reductions in expenditure were spread over many heads, the more impoidant 
being interest (Rs. 6 lakhs), due to conversion operations and largely counter-balanced 
by correspondingly less recoveries (Rs. 4 lakhs), from Presidency Corporations, civil 
works (Rs. 3 lakhs), and pensions (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

The following note appears about the accounts of 1934-35 : — 

The current year's opening balance was Rs. 114 lakhs, of which Rs. 75 lakhs is 
the statutory balance in the Famine Relief Fimd. The final budget estimates provided 
for a revenue deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs and no provision was made for debt repayment. 
The revenue position had been worsened by nearly Es. 7 iakhs, mainly as a result of 
the provision for payment to the Govemment of India of the debt instahnents due to 
be p^aid in the current year (Rs. 13 lakhs). 

bkcluding the five items mentioned in the last paragraph, which appear on both 
sides of the account, there is a net decrease of Rs. 2 lakhs in revenue receipts. The 
chief item under which less receipts are expected is Excise (Rs. 16 lakhs) owinar to 



(Rs. 3 lakhs.) 

The expenditure side of the -.estimates has increased by Rs. 5 lakhs, due to the 
provision of Rs, 13 lakhs for debt repajunent, partially counter-balanced by the net 
betterment of Rs. 8 lakhs spread over various other heads. 

“If I cannot say that the budget I am presenting is a prosperity budget or even a 
balanced budget, 1 may at least claim that it is not one that plans "excessive expendi- 
ture,” said ^an Bahadur D. B. Cooper presenting the budget. 

“We cannot show any surplus, but we can at least do the next best thing— -not 
spend more than is absolutely necessary. 

“Depression in trade and industry" is gradually disappearing, but it has not dis- 
appeared yet. Political peace is restored, but its continuance has yet to be definitely 
assured. 

“Co-operation and harmonious working are making themselves visible on the distant 
horizon but they have not yet materialized in such substance and volume as to dispel 
all fear of reversion to the old type.'’ 

The Finance Member detailed "the effects of trade depression, remissions and suspen- 
sions of land revenue during the past four years, saying that suspensions had. totSled 
Rs. 1,98,00,000 and remissions Rs. 1,89,00,0(30. 

The Government were now examining the question to find out whether concessions 
could be given in a more regular manner. They had decided that, when considering 
proposals for remissions, they would, as an experiment, take into account the compara- 
tive fall in prices as well as the nature of the season and the economic condition of 
the people. 

The budget for 1934-35, added the Finance Member, had provided for a surplus of 
Rs. 1,00,000, but owing to the abolition of the town duty on cotton, this sni-plus had 
been converted into a deficit of Es. 10,00,000. The lates"t re\rised estimates showed 
that the deficits came to Rs. 17,00,000. 


Joint Committee Report Debate 

IStb. FEBRUARY The Council rejected to-day the motion brought forward by 
Mr. R D, Beil, Home Member and Leader of the House that “the House do proceed 
to discuss the J. P. C. Report'’, by 38 votes to 21, the Government members remaining 
neutral. All Hindus voted against the motion, while Muslims and Europeans voted for it 

The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. R. R. Kale, complained that copies of the 
Report were not circulated to members. It was a trespass on the privilege of the 
]^nse and they could not consider the Report. Mr. Kale brought to the notice of the 
President that the Government had not supplied copies of the Report to members -It 
was a voluminous document, which could not be discussed without properly studying it 

The Government explained that the India Government had not sent them a sufficient 
number of copies in time for circulating them to the House, and they could not say 
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Bao Bahadur ChiiaUi opposing tlie Budget proposals, referred to the recent 
press report that certain Government officials h^ objected to sin^bog of Yandemataram 
in schools and asked the Home Member if such orders were issued by any Govern- 
ment Officials. No reply was given. The House then adjourned. 

FEBRUARY : — ^More than a dozen non-official members critieised the Govern- 
ment on their decision to restore the salary cute, when they had not been able to 
balance their budget. Mr. Freke, Finance Secretary, replying to" crities, justified the 
restoration of salary cuts on the ground that security of pay and pensions ione would 
ensure an honest and uncorrupt administration. 

^ Mr. 0-azdar (Karachi) characterised the Budget as a humdrum one and. severely 
criticised the Government for exhansti^ their reserve fund. 

Mr. B. R. Bakkle (nominated non-official), while congratulating the Gk>vemment on the 
appointment of a Labour Officer, criticised the Government for restoring the salary cuts. 

Khan Bahadur Patel (Broach) urged the remission of land revenue in Gnarat" 

Mr. Vandekar (Surat) appealed for substantial relief to agriculturists. 

Mj. Mehta (Ranch Manals) demanded that relief centres should be started in 
Tillages to give relief to a^eulturists. 

Mr. Mahomed Mitha (Bombay City) protested against the restoration of salary cute 
and appealed to the Governor to abandon Poona exodus. 

Mr. Kale _ (Bombay) asked why the Government of Bombay should follow the Secretary 
of State’s advice in the matter of restoration of the salary cuts and not public opinion. 

Mr. Lane, Development Secretary, referred to Mr. Tairsee’s question yesterday 
whether the Indus river was shifting and said that there was no fear on the ground. 

Mr. Freke^ Finance Secretary, who justified the restoration of the salary cuts on 
the ground that it was necessary to ensure honest and clean administration, maintamed 
that security of pay and pensions was the very foundation of sound administration and 
that was the reason why the Government took the first opportunity to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Bao Bahadur Bole (nominated non-official) suggested that the amount on account 
of the salary cuts should be used for relieving unemployment in -the Presidency. 

20tb, FEBRUARY : — The Council to-day concluded general discussion on the 
Budget. The main feature of to-day’s debate was the rules given by the various 
Government members to the criticisms generally levelled by non-official members in 
the course of discussion. 

Sir Bhutto.^ Mimster for Local Self-Government, defended the Government policy 
in the matter of village panchayats and rural uplift work He said that the Govern- 
ment had provided Rs, 33,000 for village panchayats and an equal amount for rural 
uplift work Regarding the demand for paid officials to carry on this work, the 
Minister said that it would cost tremendously and, moreover, he was sure that there 
was enough public spirit among persons who were prepared to underteke the work 

Mr. Kambli, Minister for Education and Excise, justifying the Government’s educa- 
tional policy, said that primary education had made notable progress. The number of 
primary schools in the Presidency had increased from 12,^2 (in 1932) to. 14,660 G^34). 
During the same period, the number of teachers increased from 28,875 to 37,66y, 
while the students increased from 79,5C6 to 168,564. Dealing with the Excise policy of 
the Government, he said, that the ultimate aim of the Government was prohibition 
and that they stood by their resolution of 1925, which laid down prohibition 
as the ideal. YTien it wotdd be reached would depend upon such factors as stopping 
of illicit manufacture and sale and importation of liquors, for which the co-operation 
of the people was necessary. 

^ Khan Bahadur Cooper.^ Finance Member, winding up the debate, replied to the 
criticism raised by members. "While the Government had done their utmost to cut 
down expenditure, they did not follow blindly the- Thomas Committee’s recommenda- 
tions wMch would have meant closing down the J. J. ^hool of Aid: and the Poona 
Agricultural^ College. Dealing with criticisms, he pointed out that of Rs. 14 lakhs, of 
the restoraiiou of the salaries cut, Rs. 2.9 lakhs concerned AJl-3hdia Services, Rs. 4.8 
laths concerned the provincial subordinate services, which also could not be touched 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State. The remaining amount was in con- 
nection with the salary of those who were getting less than Rs. ^0 and ‘it would not 
be fair if they only were exempted from restoration, paxticulary, in view ef the fact 
that the Government of India and all Provincial Governments had restored the cute. 
Regarding the demand for substantial remission of land revenue, he said that the 
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Bao Bahadur ChiiaUi opposing tlie Budget proposals, referred to the recent 
press report that certain Government officials h^ objected to sin^bog of Yandemataram 
in schools and asked the Home Member if such orders were issued by any Govern- 
ment Officials. No reply was given. The House then adjourned. 

FEBRUARY : — ^More than a dozen non-official members critieised the Govern- 
ment on their decision to restore the salary cute, when they had not been able to 
balance their budget. Mr. Freke, Finance Secretary, replying to" crities, justified the 
restoration of salary cuts on the ground that security of pay and pensions ione would 
ensure an honest and uncorrupt administration. 

^ Mr. 0-azdar (Karachi) characterised the Budget as a humdrum one and. severely 
criticised the Government for exhansti^ their reserve fund. 

Mr. B. R. Bakkle (nominated non-official), while congratulating the Gk>vemment on the 
appointment of a Labour Officer, criticised the Government for restoring the salary cuts. 

Khan Bahadur Patel (Broach) urged the remission of land revenue in Gnarat" 

Mr. Vandekar (Surat) appealed for substantial relief to agriculturists. 

Mj. Mehta (Ranch Manals) demanded that relief centres should be started in 
Tillages to give relief to a^eulturists. 

Mr. Mahomed Mitha (Bombay City) protested against the restoration of salary cute 
and appealed to the Governor to abandon Poona exodus. 

Mr. Kale _ (Bombay) asked why the Government of Bombay should follow the Secretary 
of State’s advice in the matter of restoration of the salary cuts and not public opinion. 

Mr. Lane, Development Secretary, referred to Mr. Tairsee’s question yesterday 
whether the Indus river was shifting and said that there was no fear on the ground. 

Mr. Freke^ Finance Secretary, who justified the restoration of the salary cuts on 
the ground that it was necessary to ensure honest and clean administration, maintamed 
that security of pay and pensions was the very foundation of sound administration and 
that was the reason why the Government took the first opportunity to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Bao Bahadur Bole (nominated non-official) suggested that the amount on account 
of the salary cuts should be used for relieving unemployment in -the Presidency. 

20tb, FEBRUARY : — The Council to-day concluded general discussion on the 
Budget. The main feature of to-day’s debate was the rules given by the various 
Government members to the criticisms generally levelled by non-official members in 
the course of discussion. 

Sir Bhutto.^ Mimster for Local Self-Government, defended the Government policy 
in the matter of village panchayats and rural uplift work He said that the Govern- 
ment had provided Rs, 33,000 for village panchayats and an equal amount for rural 
uplift work Regarding the demand for paid officials to carry on this work, the 
Minister said that it would cost tremendously and, moreover, he was sure that there 
was enough public spirit among persons who were prepared to underteke the work 

Mr. Kambli, Minister for Education and Excise, justifying the Government’s educa- 
tional policy, said that primary education had made notable progress. The number of 
primary schools in the Presidency had increased from 12,^2 (in 1932) to. 14,660 G^34). 
During the same period, the number of teachers increased from 28,875 to 37,66y, 
while the students increased from 79,5C6 to 168,564. Dealing with the Excise policy of 
the Government, he said, that the ultimate aim of the Government was prohibition 
and that they stood by their resolution of 1925, which laid down prohibition 
as the ideal. YTien it wotdd be reached would depend upon such factors as stopping 
of illicit manufacture and sale and importation of liquors, for which the co-operation 
of the people was necessary. 

^ Khan Bahadur Cooper.^ Finance Member, winding up the debate, replied to the 
criticism raised by members. "While the Government had done their utmost to cut 
down expenditure, they did not follow blindly the- Thomas Committee’s recommenda- 
tions wMch would have meant closing down the J. J. ^hool of Aid: and the Poona 
Agricultural^ College. Dealing with criticisms, he pointed out that of Rs. 14 lakhs, of 
the restoraiiou of the salaries cut, Rs. 2.9 lakhs concerned AJl-3hdia Services, Rs. 4.8 
laths concerned the provincial subordinate services, which also could not be touched 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State. The remaining amount was in con- 
nection with the salary of those who were getting less than Rs. ^0 and ‘it would not 
be fair if they only were exempted from restoration, paxticulary, in view ef the fact 
that the Government of India and all Provincial Governments had restored the cute. 
Regarding the demand for substantial remission of land revenue, he said that the 
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1 3th. MARCH Several points of interest in the vrorkingof the Legislative ConnoB 
and facilities for better administratioii "were rsdsed to-day, when Air. Q-ang^\ 
a cut under the head, Gener^ Administration ( Reserved), to r^uce by 100 m 
OB) Legislative Council’s and (C) Provincial Le^slative Council’s total votable demana of 
Rs. 149 , 800 . A strong plea was put in for an increase m the allowance of members on 
the basis that as the cut had been restored in the salaries of officials, it wss unfair that 
the councillors who worked considerably harder and often sacrificed their professions 
and legitimate duties for the benefit of the people should be made to roffor in p(wket. 
Among other suggestions made vas the one that the Council should have three 
sessions instead of two to enable the members to get throngh the wort that came up 
which was often in arrears and sometimes necessitated unusual prolongation of the 
sessions. Such a procedure would also ensure better working of the_ Legislature, 
as in the past it had been found that it took nearly one year for passing of a non- 
official Bill. Two other points raised during the debate were that the Library of^ the Comcu 
should be improved as it was ‘^e poorest library in the whole country, and that a 
clerk, librarian and secretarv be appointed to facilitate the working of the Coimoil. 

Mr. B. D. JBell, Home "Member, replying, said that, while he adnutt^ that the 
members had occasion to grumble over the time allotted for questions and answers, 
it must not be forgotten that in questions, the Government only have information ana 
nothing more. No discussion was allowed on them for instance. 

Two other cut motions were moved and withdrawn. 

14tb. MARCH Allegations of serious electioneering malpracttces came up before 
the House, when Dr. Oiider moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand of Rs. 5,500 under 
legislative bodies during the Budget disoussion. it 

The member held that the number of persons on the electoral rolls included the 
names of persons long dead and that impersonation in the worst form was very com- 
mon during most of the elections. In election booths, votes were actually heiim sold and 
candidates knew that the votes could be bought and so they took no trouble to cater 
for them. He also held that the polling booths were thoroughly inadequate to 
satisfy the wants and requirements particularly during rush hours and only added to 
the general confusion Mid irregnlarify of the system of elections as practised in India, 
thon^ it was felt that it was extremely difficult to give legal proofs of the mstenoe 
of these malpractices, it was morally certain and it was necessary, if nothing else, 
that enqnirv into the matter should be held at the earliest convenience. 

The Home Member, in reply, said that there was a great deal of truth in the 
statements made in the House, W that more time and more money than at present 
was allowed were necessary for accurate and efficient management of the electioneering 
campaign. Replying to a question, he also stated that there was no possibilify of the 
elections being held in the coming financial year, tiU franchise qualifications were 
definitely known. 

15th. MARCH That there were nearly 1,500 gambling dens in the Princes 
Street Police section and that each was required to pay monthly at least Es. 10 to the 
Police Officer in charge was the statement made by Mr. G. 8. Gangoli, while moving 
a cut motion to the Police Department grant to-day. 

Mr. Mahomed Kasim Mitha., supporting the motion, said that Satta gambling in the 
City of Bombay was being carried on openly and was a great scandal. SpeScers on 
the motion held that it was very difficult to prove the charge against the Police who 
in the mofussil were not only police officers, but magistrates and law-givers as weU. 
The income that the PoKoe acquired from the gambling exceeded the income of tiie 
Home Member himself. 

Replying to the allegations made, Mr. Bell., Home Member, stated that the Govern- 
ment were aware of the existence of menace of gambling in the city and that steps 
would be taken to reduce it. It was, however, difficult to do so even though the 
Government had given orders that deterrent sentences should be pressed by the 
Public Prosecutor. The Government were examining the present Gambling Act with 
a view to bring before the House a Bill amending it Discussion on demands for 
grants concludecL 

Moioe Yehicles Taxaeox Bin. 

IStt. MARCH : — A BiH to provide for the levy of tax on motor vehicles 
was introduced by Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper., Finance Member to-day. In moving 
the first reading of the Bill, flie Finance Member said that the Bill sought to levy tax 
on motor vehicles in the Bombay presidency excluding Sini He assured the House 
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I3tli. MARCH : — Several points of interest in tiie working of the Legislative CJonncil 
and facilities for better administration were raised to-day, when 5£r. Gangoli moved 
a cut under the head, General Administration ( Reserved), to reduce by Rs. 100 in 
(B) Legislative Council’s and (C) Provincial legislative Council’s total votable demand of 
Es. 1,19,800. A strong plea was put in for an increase in the allowances of members on 
the basis that as the cut had been restored in the salaries of officials, it was unfair that 
the councillors who worked considerably harder and often sacrificed their professions 
and legitimate duties for the benefit of "the people should be made to suffer in pocket. 
Among o^er suggestions made was the one that the Council should have three 
sessions instead of two to enable the members to get through the work that came up 
which was often in arrears and sometimes necessitated unusual prolongation of the 
sessions. Such a procedure would also ensure better working of the L^slature, 
as in the past it had been found that it took nearly one year for passing of a non- 
official Bill, wo other points raised during the debate were that "the Library of the Council 
should _ be improved as it was “the poorest library in tbe whole country,” and that a 
clerk, librarian and secretary be appointed to facilitate the working of the" Council, 

Mr. i?. A Bell^ Home "Member, replying, said that, while he admitted that the 
members had occasion to grumble over the time allotted for questions and answers, 
it must not he forgotten that in questions, the Govemment only have information and 
nothing more. No discussion was allowed on them for instance." 

Two other cut motions were moved and withdrawn. 


14tlj. MARCH : — Allegations of serious electioneering malpractices came up before 
the House, when Dr. Gilder moved a cut of Es. 100 in the demand of Es. 5,500 under 
legislative bodies during the Budget discussion. 

The member held that the number of persons on the electoral rolls included the 
names of persons long dead and that impersonation in the worst form was very com- 
mon duringmost of the elections. In election booths, votes were actually being sold and 
candidates ^ew that the votes could be bought and so they took no trouble to cater 
for them. He also held that the polling booths were thoroughly inadequate to 
satisfy the wants and requirements particularly during rush hours and only added to 
the general confusion and irregularity of the system of elections as practised in India, 
though it was felt that it was extremely difficult to give legal proofs of the existence 
of these malpractices, it was morally certain and it was necessary, if nothing else, 
that enquiry into the matter should he held at the earliest conveuience. 

The Borne Member, in reply, said that there was a great deal of truth in the 
statements made in the House, out that more time and more money than at present 
was allowed were necessary for accurate and efficient management of tbe electioneering 
campaign. Replying to a question, he also stated that there was no possibility of the 
elections being held in the coming financial year, till franchise qualifications were 
definitely known. 


^ march :-~That there were nearly 1,500 gambling dens in the Princes 
Street Police section and that each was required to pay monthly at least Es. 10 to the 
Pohce Officer in charge was the statement made by Mr. G, S. OangolL whfie moving 
a cut motion to the Police Department grant to-day. ° 

iTasim Mitha, supporting the motion, said that Satta gambling in the 
Uty of Bombay was being earned on openly and was a great scandal. Speakers on 
me motion held that it was very difficult to prove the charge against the Police who 
m the mofussil were not only police officers, but magistrates and law-givers as well. 
The mcome that the PoKce acquired from the gambling exceeded the income of the 
Home Member himself. 

Replying to the allegations made, Mr. Bell., Home Member, stated that the Govern- 
ment were aware of the existence of menace of gambling in the city and that stens 
would be t^en to reduce it. It was, however, difficult to do so even though the 
Govem^nt had myen orders that deterrent sentences should be pressed by the 
Public Prosecutor. The Government were examining the present Gambling Act with 

a view to bring before the House a Bill amending it. Discussion on demands for 
grants concluded. aujr 


Motoe Tehicles Taxahox Bill 

ISth. MARCH ‘—A Bill to provide for the levy of tax on motor vehicles 
was mtrodueed Khan Bahadzir D. B. Cooper., Pinance Member to-day. In moving 
the flret readme of the Bg, the Finance Member said that the Bill songht 
on nwtor vehicles in the Bombay presidency excluding Sind. He assured the House 
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EDUCiTION OF Bagkwasd CJlassfs 

21»t. FEBRUARY Tke Council could not fiuisli eTen Iialf of the non-^ffio^ 
business put down for the day, due to somewhat lengthy speeches, which characterise 
the debates on the motions discussed. Heat was imported into the discussum by 
Rai Saheb Ra^ncharans motion, recommending to the Government that it should 
tahe exactly the same measures for the education of backward classes, as it had been 
taking in case of the Depressed Classes and eventually there was a passage at 
arms between Sir J, P. Srivastava^ Education Minister, and Nawahx^ada Li^qatAH 
Khan^ Deputy President, following the latter's reference to slow the pace with 
Muslim education was progressing. The House accepted the resolution as ameMed by 
Mr, Ahmed Shah for widening the scope of ‘^backward classes” as to include Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and not only Hindus. . , , 

The House passed two other resolutions, one recommending^ to the Government to 
take immediate steps to revise for the next fasli year the existing scheme of remi- 
ssions in rent revenue and expand the co-operative movement in. the provinces. 


SrPPLElEEXTA.BT GSIXTS 

23ra. FEBRUARY The Council sat just ^ for an hour this ^ mommg whey t 
voted the demands for siipplementarv grants in 1934-35 aggregating to ite. 1,19 .pyl 
and referred to the Select Committee me Tobacco Bill, after rejecimg without division, 
Mr. HafiXf Mahomed Ibrahim^s amendment that the Bill he circulated for elicitii^ 
public opinion thereon. . 

The House also accepted unanimously the Finance Member’s motion recon^enaing 
to the Government the continuance oi the capital programme, irrigation am hydro- 
electric projects, advances to local bodies and cultivators, pension commutations ana 
civil works. 

References were made to the unsatisfactory acoustic properties of the Council 
Chamber in connection with the Finance Meinber’s token supplementary demand for 
jfe. 10 for improving the same at an estimated cost of about Bs. 13,610. 


■ OmaAii Bills Discussed 

25tb. FEBRUARY The Council held perhaps the shortest and liveliest sitting this 
morning, when & series of technical difficulties led to the development of a piquant 
situation. When the Finance Member Sir Jbdward Blunt moved for reference to a 
select committee the Bill amending the Court Fees Act of 1^0, Nawahzada Liaquf 
Alt Khan^ L^der of the Democratic Party, objected to the same on the ground 
the reference motion w^ not included in. the original list of busing set down lor 

the day and there was insufficiency of notice. ^ ^ ^ 

The President, Sir Sitaram^ said that according to the Standing Orders, he 
not uphold Nawabzada’s objection, but pointed out that the omy objection ti^ 
could be made was that the Sill had not been made av^able te members 
days before the motion was made and if and when such an objection was raised, ne 
would uphold it. Thereupon, Nawabzada made this objection which was npueici 

Exactly similar difficulty was found with the Bill amending the Stamp Act of 1889 
and, accordingly, reference of both to select committee was pos^oned to a later date. 

Yet another hitch occurred in connection with the election of a member te the 
Select Committee on the Mussalman Waqfs Bill. When Sir J. P. Srivasta^^ Muga- 
tion Minister, made a motion to this effect, the President pomted out mat me Bill 
being a non-official one, only the memher-in-charge could do this and not the Mmister- 
in-oSarge. The Ijegal Remembrancer agreeing with the President s view, the motion 

The House passed unanimously on the motion of the Honm Member, Awwtrar 
Jagdish Prasad^ the National Parks Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee. 

•General Discussion oe Budoet 

28ib. FEBRUARY A feature of the concluding stages of the general discussion 
of the Budget to-dav was the replies given by the Government members on the general 
criticism l^elled ag^t their respective Departments by the Opposition m^b^. 
Mr. Sheikh Mahomed ffabibuUah, who was the first speaker to-day, the 

members of the provincial service to continue sacrificing a part of ^ their salaries ey 
voluntarily agreeing to the retention to the cut with a .view to uffiiotinff a sense of 
shame on the members of the All India Services and showing thena that they of ihe 
provinoiai service were mo^e interested in the welfare of the people. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OE BUDGEI 

Education of Backwabd Classes 

21 A FEBRUARY The Council could not finish even half of the non-offioW 
business put down for the day, due to somewhat lengthy speeches, wh^h charaoteri^ 
the debates on the motions discussed. Heat was imported into the di^ussKm by 
Bai Saheb Ramchararis motion, recommending to the Government that it snonia 
tahe exactly the same measures for the education of backward classes, as it had been 
taking in the case of the Depressed Classes and eventually there was a passage at 
arms between Sir J, P. Srivastava^ Education Minister, and Natcahxada 
Ehan^ Deputy !^esident, following the iatters reference to slow the pace with 
Musliin eaucation was progressing. The House accepted the resolution as ameMed by 
JL:, Ahmed Shah for widening the scope of ‘‘backward classes” as to mclude Hindus, 

Muslims, Christians and not only Hindus. „ , , 

The kouse passed two other resolutions, one recommending^ to the Government to 
take immediate steps to revise for the next fasli year the exis^g scheme of remi- 
ssions in rent revenue and expand the co-operative movement in the provinces. 

StTPLEMENTABT GhAXTS 

23 rd. FEBRUARY Tke Council sat just for an honr this mommg ij 
voted the demands for supplementary grants in 1934-35 aggregating to xte. l,iy.pyi 
and referred to the Select Committee fiie Tobacco Bill, after rejecimg ^thout aiyisioi^ 
Mr. Jdafix, Mahomed Ibrahim^ s amendment that the Bill be circulated for elioitai^ 

public opinion thereon. , , , r- 

The House iso accepted unanimously the Finance Members motion recon^ending 
to the Government the continuance oi the capital programme, irrigation aim hydro- 
electric projects, advances to local bodies and cultivators, pension commutations and 
civil works 

References were made to the unsatisfactory aconstic properties of the Council 
Chamber in connection with the Finance Member’s token supplementary demand lor 
Rs. 10 for improving the same at an estimated cost of about Rs. 13,610. 

■ Official Bills Discussed 

2Sit.. FEBRUARY The Cotmoil held perhaps the shortest and Iveliest 
morning, when a series of technical difficulties led to the development of ^ 
situation. "When the Finance Member Sir iLdward Blunt J^a^ed for reference 
select committee the Bill amending the Court Fees Act of 1870, Nawahzada LtaoM 
AH Khan^ L^der of the Democratic Party, objected to the same on the 
the reference motion was not included in the on^nal list of busmess set down lo 

the day and there was insufficiency of notice. . , 

Thi President, Sir Sitaram, said that according to tte Stoding Orders, he codd 
not uphold Nawahzada’s ohieotion, but pointed put that the ofly 
oonld be made -was that the Bill had not been made avEolable to the 
days before the motion was made and if and when such ^objection was ^ , 
would uphold it. Thereupon, Nawabzada made this objection which was upn 

^ Ih^tly^iiSar difficulty was found with ihe Bdl amending tbe Stamp Act of 18^ 
and, accordingly, reference of both to select committee was po^oned to 

Yet another hitch occurred in connection wi^ the electi^ of a 
Select Committee on the Mussalman ‘W’aqfs 

tion Minister, made a motion to this effect, the President Ppmted 

being a non-official on^ only the memher-m-oharge coffid 6o this and not 

in-oharge. The Legal Remembrancer agreeing with the President s view, the motion 

The ^ House passed unanimously on the motion of the Hmne M^her,_ Awwtt?ar 
Jagdish Prasad^ the National Parks Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee. 

• Gei^eral Discussion of Budoet 

28lh. FEBRUARY A feature of the concluding stages of the general 
of the Budget to-dav was the replies given by the Government 
criticism l^eUed ag^t their respective Department by the Opposition 
Mr. Sheikh MaJwmed Hahibullah, who was the first speaker to-day, ^ 

members of the provincial service to continue sacrificing a part of their 
voSSy agreeing to the retention to the cut with a .view to u^otmg a sense of 

Sme on^th^embers of the M India Services and showing them that they of ihe 

provinciai service were more inter^ted in the welfare of the people. 
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The House divided on a comparatiYely unimportant dmand for Es. 50,0TO in conne^ 
tion with the extension of the nurses’ home in King George’s and Queen Mary s 
Hospitals, Lucknow. 

Ehan Bahadur Fazlid Rahaman Khan moved for the entire omission of the 
item to which Khan Bahadur Fashiuddin moved an ^endment for substituung 

25, 000 for Rs. 50,000 demanded. Division resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Government Khan Bahadur Fashiuddin^s amendment being rejected by 34 to 8 votes, 

12t!i. MARCH : — Government suffered a defeat in the Council to-day by the 
casting vote of the Chair on the token cnt of Re. 1 relating to the Government’s 
tentative road programme involving expenditure of Rs. 80 lakhs to be spread _ over 
a period of five years. This was in connection with the presentation by the Minister 
for Local Sf^lf-Government, Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusufs of the demand for the grant of 
Rs. 15 lakhs to be spent during the next year on the reconstruction of new roads. 

Several token cuts were moved to raise the issue that this sum of Rs. 15 lakhs 
should not be spent without furnishing the House with details of the road programme 
and without obtaining its approval. 

Natcab Yusuf gave an undertaking that the details of the scheme would be placed 
before the House in the June session of the Council, 

Mr. C*. Y. Cldntamani^ Leader of the Opposition, wanted to know what would 
happen if the recommendation of the House was not accepted by the Government of 
India. 

Naicah Yusuf replied that he could not possibly say anything, as the hands of 
the Local Government were tied and there was no alternative for them but to submit 
to the dictates of the Government of India in the matter. 

This position appearing unsatisfactory to the sponsors, the cut motion was put to 
vote. The Government challenged a division which resulted in a tie of 27 votes. 

The House earlier in the day rejected Thakur Muneshwar Singh’s motion for 
omission of the item of Rs. 15^ lakhs. 

Strong disapproval of the decision of the Secretary of State to restore the cut in 
salaries of the members of All-India Services was expressed through a cut motion 
moved by Khan Bahadur Ohaidur Rahman^ to which Mr. Ckintamani moved an 
amendment reducing to Rs. 10 the figure Rs. 5,000 in the original motion. 

The House accepted the amendment after the Home Member, Kunwar Jagadish 
Prasad had made the position of the Government in the matter cle^. He said that 
if the cut was carried the Government would regard it as an inthcation of the wish 
of the House that the cut in the pay of the provincial and subordinate services in all 
Departments, Reserved and Transferred, sbomd be maintained. 

13ib. MARCH The question of the restoration of salary out was raised again in 
the Council this morning through a token cnt of -Rupee 1, moved by Mr. Sheikh 
Mahihuilah in respect of the demand under head “Forest”. 

In view of the fact that the House had already expressed its verdict on the 
question as far as the Imperial services were concerned and far-reaching conseqnen- 
fial effects on the members of the Provincial and Subordinate Services, if the motion 
was carried, the President, Sir Sitaram asked the mover to clarify the issue and put it 
in as definite and unequivocal a form as possible. 

The mover stated tlxat his object was that there should be no restoration of cut in 
the series of provincial and subordinate services. He disclaimed that Ms intention 
was to punish the members of these services but his object was only to make them 
share in the sufferings of their own people. On the other hand, he looked upon the 
cut as au honourable surrender in the interests of the people. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad -strongly opposing the motion, pointed 
out that the House yesterday definitely decided as far as the Provincial Subordinate 
Services were concerned mat they did not wish to make any change and thought it 
rather unfair to raise the same issue again. He maintained that if Mr. Habibullah’s 
proposition was accepted it would spell disaster on the members of the Provincial 
onbordinate Services and stressed the desirability of keeping them contented. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Ekan^ Deputy President held that reason was certainly 
with the mover but sentiment was against him. He hoped that the mover wonid 
yield to sentiment and appealed to him to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. <7. F. Ckintamani^ Leader of the Opposition, said that sufficient difficulties 
lifter sufficient differentiation had been already created in the different positions of the 
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^ The House divided on a oomparativeiy unimportant demand for Es, 50,000 in eonuec- 
bon with the extension of the nurses’ home in King George’s and Queen Mary’s 
Hospitals, Lucknow. 

Mhan Bahadur Fazlul Rahaman Khan moved for the entire omission of the 
item to which Khan Bahadur Fashiuddin moved an amendment for substituting 
Rs. 25, 000 for Rs. 50,000 demanded. Division resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Government Khaa Bahadur Fashiuddin^ s amendment being rejected by 34 to 8 votes. 

MARCH : — Goyemment suffered a defeat in the Council to-day by the 
casting vote of the Chair on the token cut of Re. 1 relating to the Government’s 
tentative road programme involving expenditure of Rs. SO lakhs to be spread over 
a period of five years. This was in connection with the presentation by me Minister 
for Local S^If-Gk)Ternment, Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf., of the demand for the grant of 
Rs. 16 lakhs to be spent during the next year on the reconstruction of new roads. 

Several token cuts were moved to raise the issue that this sum of Rs. 15 lakb^ 
should^ not be spent without furnishing the House with details of the road programme 
and without obtaining its approval. 

NawcA Yusuf gave an undertaking that the details of the scheme would be placed 
before the House in the June session of the Council. 

Mr. 6*. F. Chintamani., Leader of tiie Opposition, wanted to know what would 
happen if the recommendation of the House was not accepted bv the Government of 
India 

Naicah Yusuf replied that he could not possibly say anything, as the hands of 
the Loom Government were tied and there was no alternative for them but to submit 
to the dictates of the Government of India in the matter. 

This position appearing unsatisfactory to the sponsors, the cut motion was put to 
vote. The Government challenged a division which restdted in a tie of 27 votes. 

The House earlier in the day rejected Thakur Muneshicar Singh's motion for 
omission of the item of Rs. 15 Mhs. 

Strong d^pproval of the decision of the Secretary of State to restore the cut in 
salaries of the members of All-India Services was expressed through a cut motion 
moved by Khau Bahadur Obaidur Rahman., to which Mr. Ckintamani moved an 
amendment reducing to Rs. 10 the figure Rs. 5,000 in the original motion. 

The House accepted the ^endment after the Home Member, Kunwar Jagadish 
Fhrasad had made position of the Government in the matter clear. He said that 
if the cut was carried the Government would regard it as an indication of the wish 
^ the House that the cut in the pay of the provincial and subordinate services in all 
Departments, Reserved and Transferred, should be maintained. 

: — ^The question of the restoration of salary out was raised again in 
the Councii this morning through a token cut of -Rupee 1, moved by Mr. Sheikh 
Babihuilah in respect of the demand under head “Forest”. 

In view of the fact that ^ the House had already expressed its verdict on the 
qu^tmn as far as the Imperial services ^ were concerned and far-reaching consequen- 
lial effeois on the members of the Provincial and Subordinate Services, if the motion 
was cm^ed, the President, Sir Siiaram asked the mover to clarify the issue and put it 
in as definite and unequivocal a form as possible. 

mover stated that his object was that ihere should be no restoration of cut in 
the salaries^ of provincial and subordinate services. He disclaimed that his intention 
was pumsh the members of these services but his object was only to make them 
sh^e m the sufferings of their own people. On the other hand, he looked upon the 
out as au honourable surrender in the interests of the people. 

Kwnwar Jagdish Prasad -strongly opposing the motion, pointed 
out mat the House yesterday definitely decided as far as the Provincial Subordinate 
be^ices were concerned that they did not wish to make any change and thought it 
rather ^^air to raise the same issue again. He maintained that if Mr. Habibmiah’s 
proposition "was accepted it would spell disaster on the members of the Provincial 
Subordinate Servic^ and stressed the desirability of keeping them contented. 

Liag-oi Alt Khan, Deputy President held that re^on was certmnly 
vnth nmver but sentiment was^ against him. He hoped that the mover would 
yield to sentiment and appealed to him to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. a X- Ckintamani, Leader of the Opposition, said that sufficient difficulties 
alter sufficient differentiation had been already created in the different positions of the 
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The problem of secondary education, he continued, *sras by no means simple. It 
1 j. iji t . more Tocational mth a "view to 

wealtli of the county ; (2) readjust- 


ment of the years of students’ life between the various institutions. The Oovemment 
of India were also tatog teen interest Iherem, while the committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Tej l^h^ur Sapru and the Board of Economic Enq[uiry were address- 
ing themselves directly to Ihis aspect of education as it affected the problem of 
nnemployment But it seemed unlikely that any radical changes could be introduced 
without incurring a large amount of expenditure and whatever reorganisation and 
reorientation in education was undertaken, care would be taken to ensure that the 
existing institutions which had been built up with so much labour and expenditure 
were not needlessly destroyed. 

Proceeding, he said that the year had been marked by vigorous educational activi- 
ty d^pite continued financial stringency, the Government having undertaken such 
developments as were possible withm the limits imposed by the Finance Member. 

Eeierring to girls’ education, Sir Srivastava said that there had been notable ex- 
pansion in girls’ primary education for which a sum of Rs, 1,25,000 had been set apart 
in 1935-36 budget estimates. As regards vernacular education, the Minister admitted 
that the progress in this branch had been slow, though special attention was being 
paid to the education of the depressed and backward classes. Provision in this year’s 
budget for the depressed classes’ education was over Bs. 1,20,000. 


2Ztd, MARCH : — ^When the debate on Pandit Jotiprosad Upadhaya's token cut 
motion of Re. 1 in respect of Government Trmning Colleges was resumed this 
morning, speakers from the Opposition Benches, including Mr. C. Y. Chintamanu 
Leader of the Opposition, strongly criticised the method of admission of candidates to 
the Colleges. It was also urged that the system of giving stipends to those who 
could secure admission to these institutions should either be entirely done away with 
or their number of stipendiaries drastically curtailed, so that the money thus saved 
could be utilized for a better purpose. Oae of the speakers even suggested that in 
view of unemployment being rampant among trained teachers, traming colleges should 
cease fanctionmg’' for some time at least. Mr. Chintamani urged the desirability of 
affiliating the Government Training College at ARahabad to the University, Mr. H, B, 
Sarwp^ Director of Public Instruction, did not a^ree with the view mat there was 
considerable unemployment among the teachers passing out of training colleges, while 
Sir J. P. Srivatsava^ Education Minister, explained, at lengtii, the reasons which had 
led him to introduce an innovotion in the method of selecting candidates for training 
colleges. It was in response to the persistent demand that some change should be 
made in the machinery for selection of students, that he constituted selection boards 
as final authorities in the matter, one of the reasons which infiuenced him to do it 
being the desire to obviate charges of favouritism and even nepotism brought against 
the selecting authority. As regards the suggestion to affiliate the Allahabad Traming 
College to me local University, the Hon’ hie Minister said that the question was a 
difficult one and the Government had decided not to effect this change for the time 
bei^. The motion was withdrawn. 

The House carried Mr. Chintamani s cut motion of Rs. 10 under the head ^'Univer- 
sity Education,” urging increased representation of Provincial Universities in the 
local Council 

IsRiuxnox WoEXs — G ovt. Statement 

25th. MARCH : — A critical survey of the Govemmeat scheme with regard to the 
sinking of tube-wells in certain districts of the province was made to-day when 
various cut-motions were moved under the heads Irrigation and Hydro-electric works. 

The Chief Enrineer, Sir William Stamps^ made an important announcement that 
the Government had decided that as soon as it was known by the actual resrdts that 
the tube-wells were not going to be a failure either geologic^v or commercially, the 
water courses would be constructed at the expense of the State and no additional 
charges would be made for irrigation from them. Sir 'William Stampe also informed 
the House that the question of the extension of tube- wells in grid area which was 
hitherto confined to non-grid area was now receiving careful attention of the 
Irrigation Department. Outlining ^ the main features of the Government policy iu 
tube-well construction, Sir William Stampe pointed out that the success of the 
scheme^ depended upon two factors, namely ; (1) there should be water under- 
grouad in suitable form to lift out (2) and there should he suitable form of powsr 
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The problem of secondary education, be continued, "sras by no means simple. It 
appear^ twofold — (1) making it more practical and more Toeational with a view w 
it better designed to increase the material wealth of ^e county ; (2) readjust- 
ment of the years of students’ life between the various institutions. The (jovemment 
of India were also taking keen interest therein, while the committee under the cimir- 
manship of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Board of Econonnc Enq^uiry were ^dress- 
ing themselves directly to this aspect of education as it affected the problem of 
unemployment. But it seemed unlikely that any radical changes could be introduced 
without incurring a large amount of expenditure and whatever reorganisatioii ^d. 
reorientation in education was undertaken, care^ would be taken to ensure thatjme 
existing institutions which had been built up with so much labour and expenditure 

were not nee^essly destroyed. . . r- , • 

Proceeding, he smd that the year had been marked by vigorous^ educational activi- 
ty d^pite continued finauoial stringency, the Government havmg undertaken such 
developments as were possible within the limits imposed by the Finance Member. 

Eeierring to girls’ education, Sir Srivastova said that there had been notable ex- 
pansion in girls’ primary education for which a sum of Rs. 1,25,000 had been set apart 
in 1935-36 budget estimates. As regards vernacular education, the Minister admt^ 
that the progress in this branch had been slow, though special attention was 
paid to the education of the depressed and backward classes. Proyision in this year s 
budget for the depressed classes’ €«iucation was over Ps. 1,20,000. 


23rd. MARCH "WTien the debate on Pandit Jotiprosad Upadhaya^s token cut 
motion of Be. 1 in respect of Oovemment Training Colleges was resumed this 
morning, speakers from the Opposition Benches, includiiig Mr. C. Y. Chintamanu 
Leader of the Opposition, strongly criticised the method of admission of candidates to 
the Colleges. It was also uxged that the system of giving stipends to those who 
could secure admission to these institutions shoidd either be entirely done away with 
or their number of stipendiaries drastically curtailed, so that the mouey thus savm 
could be utilized for a better purpose. One of the speakers even suggested that m 
view of unemployment being rampant among trained teachers, training colleges should 
cease functionmg for some tune at least. Mr, Ckintamani urged ^the^ desirability of 
gfRlifliaTig the Government Training College at Allahabad to "^e Urdyersity. Mr. H. B, 
Saroop^ Director of Public Instruction, did not agree with the view that there 
considerable unemployment among the teachers posing out of training colleges, while 
Sir %r. P. Srivatsava^ Education Minister, explained, at lenglii, the reasons which had 
led him to introduce an innovotion in the method of selecting candidates for training 
colleges. It was in response to the peisistent demand that some change should be 
made in the machinery for selection of students, that he constituted selection boards 
as firial authorities in the matter, one of the reasons which influenced him to do it 
being the desire to obviate charges of favouritism^ and even nepotism brought against 
the selecting authority. As regards the suggestion ^ to affihate the Allahabad Traimng 
College to the local University, the Hon’ble Minister said that the question w^ a 
difficult one and the Government had decided not to effect this change for the time 
being. The motion was withdrawn, ^ . 

The House carried Mr. Chintaman€s cut motion of Es. 10 under the hem ‘^'Univer- 
sity Education,” urging increased representation of Provincial Universities in the 
local CounciL 

IsRiG-Anox "WoEXs — G ovt. Statement 

25lh. MARCH A critical survey of the Government scheme with regard to the 
sinking of tube-wells in certain districts of the province was made to-day when 
various cut-motions were moved under the heads Irrigation and Hydro-electric works. 

The Chief Engineer, Sir William Stampe^ made an important announcement that 
the Government had decided that as soon as it was known^ by the actual results that 
the tube-wells were not going to be a failure either geologioallv or commercially, the 
water courses would be constructed at the e3q)ens0 of the State and no additional 
charges would be made for irrigation from them. Sir ’William Stampe also informed 
the House that the question of the extension of tube- wells in grid area which was 
hitherto confined w non-grid area was now receiving careful attention of the 
Irrigation Department. Outlining the main features of the Government policy in 
tube- well consimction, Sir WiUiam Stampe pointed out that the success of the 
scheme depended upon two factors, namely ; (1) there should be water under- 
ground in suitable form to lift out (2) and there should be suitable form of pow$r 
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also claimed tliat if Ms pro^sal was accepted, it would consideraMy reduce the huge 
volume of arrears of work lying before the Allahabad High Court. 

Elucidating the legal aspect of the question, the Home Member Kunwar Jagdish 
Prasad^ pointed out that as soon as the Government of India BiU was enacted, the 
Lucknow Chief Court would become a High Court and according to the provisions of 

BUI, before the Chief Court could be amalgamated with the Btigh Court of 
Allahabad, both these Courts would have to present an address to the Governor 
containing this request for submission to His Majesty and it would only then be that 
such am^amation would take place. This being the legal position, it was not possible 
for this BLouse to pass any motion on which the Government could act. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Medical Dept. — Minister's SiATEiEENT 

28tii. MARCH The woeful tale of the lack of funds impeding at every step the 
expansion of the activities of the Medical Department, was told by Naioab Sir 
Mahomed Yusufs Minister for ILiOcal Self-Government, in the course of the speech 
he made in connection with the introduction of medical estimates totalling Rs. 31,24,269. 

Eie Minister, however, hoped that the Department would not continue to suffer 
from pauciiy of funds. While emphasising that the Department was serving the 
vital needs of the province in the shape of medical relief and medical education, the 
Minister recognised that much leeway had to he made in these directions, but added 
that it would be admitted that on the whole the Departmentj despite the financial 
limitations, was putting forth its rnaTimum efforts and was obtaining the best results 
for the benefit of the public. One of the most difficult problems confronting them 
was that of providing medical aid in the rural areas. He admitted that they had not 
been able to think out any definite schemes wMch would be within their means as 
even the most modest scheme would require an appreciable amount of money to 
begin with. It was just possible that they might have to think of combining the 
AiJopathie and Unani systems for solving this problem, but their difficulties were 
eniimced by the fact that sufficient number of trained Hakims and Yaids were not 
forthcoming. Coming to the special curative measures, Nawab Yusuf said that every 
^ort was being made to combat cerebro-spinal meningities as a result of which the 
percent^ of deaths from that disease was steadily going down. They were also 
controlling tuberculosis and recently opened three anti-tuberoulosis hospitals. 

H9.ji (Gaidar Rahman Khan's motion for the entire omission of the demand 
under meffieai establishment through which he drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the progressive incidence of infant mortality in the province and complained 
that nothing was being done to combat, was negatived by 38 votes to 31. 

The House, however, accepted the same member’s cut-motion urging the need for 
finding more funds for affordmg adequate medical relief in the villages. He suggested ^ 
that me local bodies should he given greater financial assistance from the funds 
allotted by Central and Local Governments for rur^ uplift. 

29th. MARCH The question of granting further remissions in land revenue 
proportionate to those in the rent in accordance with the law was raised on a 
cut-motion by Khan Bahadur Jagar Hbssain to-day, when Land Revenue estimates 
were presented. 

The mover drew attention “to the unsatisfactory” nature of |the remissions in the 
land revenue, complaimng that no steps had been taken by the Government to give 
adequate relief to the Zamindars in this shape. He argued that as it had been decided 
to restore the salary cut in case of the Government servants, it was high time that 
relief should also be provided to the Zamindars who had been hard Mt by the conti- 
nued economic depression. 

Kanwar Jagadish Prasad. Home Member, replying, said that no elaborate argu- 
ments were needed to convince the Government of the difficult situation in wMch the 
Zamindars found themselves as a result of slump conditions. The problem had been 
causing a great deal of anxiety to the Government. Kunwar Jagdish Prasad assured 
the House that they were 'bestowing their greatest attention on the matter. He, 
however, was not prepared to commit the Government to the proposition of granting 
remissions in the revenue proportionate to those in the rent. 

The motion was carried, the Government not opposing, 

30tli. MARCH Guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. to-day and the Budget jor 
19^-9^ was put to vote and passed. 
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also claimed tliat if his pTO|K>s^ was accepted, it would considerably reduce the huge 
volume of arrears of work lying before the Allahabad High Court. 

Elucidate the legal aspect of the question, the Home Member JCunwar Jagdish 
Prasad^ pointed out that as soon as the Government of India Bill was enaci^ the 
Lucknow Chief Court would become a High Court and according to the provisions of 
the Bill, before the Chief Court could be amalgamated with the Blgh Court of 
Ahahab^ both these Courts would have to present an address to the Governor 
containing this request for submission to His Majesty and it would only then be that 
such am^amation would take place. This being the legal position, it was not possible 
for this Btouse to pass any motion on which the Government could act. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Medical Dept. — Minister's Statement 

28ili. MARCH The woeful tale of the lack of funds impeding at every step the 
expansion of the activities of the Medical Department, was told by Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Yusufs Minister for Local Self-Government, in tbe course of the speech 
he made in connection with the introduction of medical estimates totalling Rs. 31,24,269. 

The Minister, however, hoped that the Department would not continne to suffer 
from paucity of funds. While emphasising that the Department was serving the 
vital needs of the province in the shape of medical relief and medical education, the 
Minister recognised that much leeway had to be made in these directions, but added 
that it would be admitted that on the whole the Departmentj despite the financial 
limitations, was putting forth its TnayiTnum efforts and was obtaining the best results 
for the benefit of tbe public. One of the most difficult problems confronting them 
was that of providing medical aid in the rural areas. He admitted that they had not 
been able to think out any definite schemes which would be within their means as 
even the most modest scheme would require an appreciable amount of money to 
begin with. It was just possible that they might have to think of combining the 
Allopathic and Unani systems for solving this problem, but their difficulties were 
enhanced by the fact that "sufficient number of trained Hakims and Yaids were not 
forthcoming. Coming to the special curative measures, Nawab Yusuf said that every 
^ort was being made to combat cerebro-spinal meningities as a result of which the 
percental of deaths from that disease was steadily going down. They were also 
controlling tuberculosis and recently opened three anti-tuberculosis hospitals. 

Gaidar Bahman Khan’s motion for the entire omission of the demand 
under meffieal establishment through which he drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the progressive incidence of infant mortality in the province and eompiained 
that nothing was being done to combat, was negativea by 38 votes to 31. 

The House, however, accepted the same member’s cut-motion urging tbe need for 
finding more funds for affordmg adequate medical relief in the villages. He suggested^ 
that &e local bodies should be given greater financial assistance from the funds 
allotted by the Central and Local Governments for rural uplift. 

29th. MARCH The question of granting further remissions in land revenue 
proportionate to those in the rent in accordance with the law was raised on a 
cut-motion by Khan Bahadur Jagar Hbssain to-day, when Land Revenue estimates 
were presented. 

The mover drew attention ‘^to the unsatisfactory” nature of |the remissions in the 
land revenue, complaining that no steps had. been taken by the Government to give 
adequate relief to the Zamindars in this shape. He argued that as it had been decided 
to restore the salary cut in case of the Goverinnent servants, it was high time that 
relief should also be provided to the Zamindars who had been hard hit by the conti- 
nued economic depression. 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad, Home Member, replying, said that no elaborate argu- 
ments were needed to convince the Government of the diifficult situation in which the 
Zamindars found themselves as a result of slump conditions. The problem had been 
causing a great deal of anxiety to the Government. Kunwar Jagdish Prasad assured 
the House that they were 'bestowing their greatest attention on the matter. He, 
however, was not prepared to commit the Government to the proposition of granting 
remissions in the revenue proportionate to those in the rent. 

The motion was carried, the Government not opposing, 

MARCH Guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. to-day and the Budget jor 
1935-^ was put to vote and passed. 

29 
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culturists who were already in a pitiable condition. Had the 10 

tained during the last two years, the province would have c ^ laKas ana tnis 

year there would have been a slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs dencit. 


ClorBT b’EEs Jlhsnd^nt Bill 

2ad. APRIL The Council, after a whole day’s d^cussipn, rejected by 58 votes to 
26 the Court Fees Amendment Bill, the first of a series of fresh taxation 
brought forward by the Government to reduce the deficit in the cnrrent year s buag^ 
SpeaSer after speaker from the Opposition benches denounced me , *?; 

Ahmed Shah (nominated), being the only non-official member who spoke in 
the Bill. The Opposition concentrated its attack on the Government decision to 
the sal^v cut ana their non-compliance with the important ^ recommendations ^ oi me 
Retrenchment Committee in 1931, despite the assurances said to have been 
the official spokesman that everv effort wonld be made to trandate them mto 
which, it was argued, led to a deficit, necessitating further ta^hon. H 
that the lowest taxable limit of people had been already reached and they were unauie 
to bear the heavier bm*den of taxation. 


come caroinai principles oi me ouageiss m tuts piuviiAuo T r *1 

He accused the Government of trying to make justice even co^er ti^ wimt it w^ 
as also of not carrying out even the most important recommendanons of me isetrencn- 
ment Committee. He ^ked if Government had exhausted all sources of income beioxe 
they inaugurated the constitution, how they wonld be able to meet the increasea ex- 
penditure incidental thereto. . ^ .t. • ««« 

Natcahzada Liaqat Ali Khan said it might appear ominous for these 
that the first act of the new Home Member should be to sponsor measimes for me 
imposition of further taxation on the people. He humourously remarked th^ it oemg 

yril, the Home Member was perpetrating a pr^tic^ }o^ on me 


IsSis and this 


The Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singk^ repl^^g to th^eba^ r^ountoa 
the measures adopted bv the Government to aid the agriculturists. He said mat it naa. 
been wroimly assumed fiiat the Government alone had been responsible for me present 
state of affairs. He assured the House that they would carry out appreciable reduc- 
tions in expenditure in the near future. He wanted the House iffiat if the measure 
was reject^, the Government would be left with no other opinion but eith^ to re- 
duce or entirely omit tee expenditure on a considerable number of new items, not 
necessarily relating to tee Reserved Bepartmente. 


StTPLEMENliLBY PeMA^S 

3rd. APRIL : — The Government scored a decisive victory this morning, when 
Council p^sed by 49 votes to 19 the supplementary demand for Es. 750 to meet pot 
of Miss Shephard’s expenses. Sir J. F, Srivastava explained at length the nature 
of the activities of 3fiss Shephard in order to convince the House of the uffity of 
her work. He described tee debate on this “paltry” demand as a tempest in a tea 
cup. 

The Government’s initial triumph, however, proved short-lived as plater in the day 
they suJffered two successive defeats on other taxation measures. 


Stamp Act Amendident Bill 

The House rejected tee Stamp Act Amendment Bill without division and the 
Tobacco Bill by 51 votes to 24. All opposition parties in the House again combing, 
as they did in throwing out tee Court Fees Act Amendment Bill yesterday, to inflict 
heavy defeats on tee Government. 

Moving for consideration of tee Stamp Act Amendment Bill, the Home Member, 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh said that the present Bill was altogether similar to tee 
one rejected yesterday and tee expected revenue from it was only about Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs. The reason which had forced the Government to come forward with the 
measure was teat there was very large deficit in the Budget which it would be 
impossible to remove by means of economies to be effected by Government before 
vei^ long. 
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cidtunsts who were already in a pitiable conditioii. Had the 10 percent out been r^ 
tained during the last two years, the province would have saved fe. 36 lakhs and this 
year there would have been a slight surplus instead of ^ lakhs deficit. 


CorsT Fees Amendment Bill 


Znd. APRIL The Council, after a whole day's discussion, rejected by 58 votes to 
^ the Court Fees Amendment Bill, the first of a series of fresh taxation measures 
brou^t forward bv the Government to reduce the deficit in the current year's budget 
Speaker after speaker from the Opposition benches denounced the meas^e, Mr. JS/. 
Ahnwd Shah (nominated), being the only non-official member who spoke in support of 
Bill. The Opposition concentrated its attack on the Government decision to restore 
salary cut and their non-compliance wi& the important recommendations ^ of the 
Ketrenctoent Committee in 1931, despite the assurances said to have been given by 
the official spokesman that everv effort would be made to translate them into practice, 
S z \ argued, led to a deficit, necessitating further taxation. It was emphasised 

that the lowest toable limit of people had been already reached and they were unable 
to bear the heavier burden of taxation. 

Mr. C. IC Chiniamani strongly opposing the motion said deficit and debt had be- 
^me cardinal principles of the budgets in the province during the last fourteen years. 
He Roused the Government of trying to make justice even costlier than what it was 
as also of not earring out even the most important recommendations of the Betrench- 
ment Committee. He asked if Government had exhausted all sources of income before 
they inaugurated the constitution, how thev would be able to meet the increased ex- 
penditure incidental thereto. 

, N^abzada Liaqat Ali Khan said it might appear omiuous for these provinces 
tiiat tjm first act of the new Home Member should be to sponsor measures for 
disposition of further taxation on the people. He humourously remarked that it being 
tne mst day of April, the Home Mernber was perpetrating practical joke on the 

people of tMs province. Most of the burden of this taxation would M on the agrieul- 
t^sts who were already in a pitiable conditioiL Had the 10 per cent cut been retain- 
ea ammig the last two years, the province would have saved Ks. 36 lakhs and this 

^ slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs deficit. 

Tne Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh ^ replying to the debate, recountend 
^ measures adopted by the Government to aid the agriciiltQrisfcs. He said that it had 
t^n vTOMy assumed that the Government alone had been responsible for the present 
state of affairs. He assured the House that they would carry out appreciable reduc- 
tions in e^enditure in the near future. He wanted the House that if the measure 
was rejected, the Government would be left witii no other opinion but either to re- 
duce or entirely^ omit the expenffiture on a considerable number of new items, not 
necessarily relating to the Beserved Bepartmenfe. 


APWn. 


Supplementaet Bemands 
-The Government scored a decisive victory this morning, when the 
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3 ^ oir y* jT. oTivaszava expiainea ax iengxii in© naxaxe 

01 tne acnvmes of ^ss Shephard in order to convince "fee House of the utility of 
He described the debate on this “paltiy” demand as a tempest in a tea 

The Govenment’s initial triumph, however, proved short-lived as yater in the day 
tuey suffered two successive defeats on other taxation measures. 


Stamp Act Amendment Bill 

The ^nse related the Stamp Act Amendment Bill without division and the 
lob^co votes to 24. All opposition parties in the House again combined, 

^ they (hd in throwing out the Court Fees Act Amendment Bill yesterday, to infiict 
heavy defeats on the Government. 

Moving for consideration of the Stamp Act Amendment Bill, the Home Member, 
Kunwar Str Maharaj Singh said that the present Bill was altogether similar to the 
^ yesterday and the expected revenue from it was only about Bs. 2 and a half 
l aKfis . ihe reasjm which had forced the Government to come forward with the 
measure was that "^ere was very large deficit in the Budget which it would be 
^possioie to remove by means of economies to be effected by Government before 
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J?ON-OmOIAL 

Listed Posts ix Ukixed ProvesCES 

5th. APRIL :-~The abolition of the invidious distinctiott betvreen the L 0. S. officers 
and other holders of listed posts and the increased representafion of members of the 
provincial Civil Service in me listed poste were demanded in a resolution moved by 
Mr, Tkakur Hanuman Singh in the Council this morning. The resolution also recom- 
mended to Government to take immediate steps for (a) the promotion of officers 
of the Provincial Service to the superior 1. C. S. posts to the full extent, due accordmg 
to the :^ommendations of the lie Commission and (b) the appointment of senior 
provincial service officers as District Officers to fill up hot weather and casual vacancies 
m preference to I. C. S. Officers of less than eight years standing in service. 

The mover said that in 1924, the Commission recommended that 20 per cent of the 
superior posts should go to provincial service officers and that pi'omotion should 
commence from that year (1924), but it aetualiy commenced two years later. On 
account of the halting manner in which the Government had been recognising their 
claims, there was discontent and dissatisfaction among the members of the provincial 
service which ought to be removed as soon as possible. He complained that the 
assurance given by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 1934 that two s^eiior posts would he 
given to the provincial civil service was not given effect to. !Oiere was a rumour 
that the Secretary of State has decided that unless and until every I. C. S. Officer of 
eight years’ standing had been seconded for the snperior post, the claims of no 
Provmeial Service Officer would be considered. If that was so the aspirations of 
provincial officers would remain xmfulfilled for a long time to come. 

Mr. J. M. Clay^ Chief Secretary, said that the mover had tien a somewhat gloomy 
view of the situation and the feelings of the present members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 'W^hile it could not be said diat the Provincial Service had no grievances 
the speaker could from his personal experience say that they had always been only 
too ready and loyal to carry out orders. The Commission recommended that from 1924 
the number of listed posts be increased from 16 to 24 and this had been accepted by 
the Government who were hound to carry it out. Eight posts were listed so far and 
the Secretary of State ordered that remaming posts be created by 1939 but these orders 
were subject to certain qualifications with regard to the just clauns of the I. C. S. 

As regards Sir Malcolm Hailey’s assurance, Mr. Gay said tiiat Ms recommendations 
were tum^ down by the Secretary of State on the ground that the TJ. P. Government 
were not in a position to assure the Secretary of State that listing of those two posts 
would not prejudicially affiect the prospects ol promotion of I. C. S. 

The. Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh^ said that though they were a 
subordinate Government whose ^ recommenaations were not always accepted, they 
proposed^ at an early date to review the situation and make recommendations with a 
view to increasing the number of listed posis. He hoped this annoxincement would in 
some measure aHay the apprehensions of the Provincial Gvil Service Members. The 
Government, he plead^ would be left to decide as to when a Provincial Service 
Offfeer shoMd be appointed to hot weather or casual vacancy and when the officer 
of the provincial service should be selected therefor. He assured that as isn as 
possible the r^onable wishes of the Prorinciai Gvil Service would be met 

The resolution was adopted, after the amendment substituting ten vears standing 
for eight years in the case of I. 0. S. officers was thrown out by the House. 

No>"-official Bills 

6fcli. APRIL :~The Council was prorogued this afternoon after it had disposed of 
four^ non-official Bills, Bat Bahadur Vlkramajit Singh's Bill amending the Agra Uni- 
versity Act with a view to changing the constitution of tiie Senate and Executive 
Council in order to increase representation of members of the local legislature on these 
two bodies was referred to a Select Committee. 

The House also agreed to circulate Syed AH Zaheer's Bill to provide for the 
administration of Hussainabad and allied endowments for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. None of the six resolutions figuring on the agenda was moved. 
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mN-omaiAL Bins 

Listed Posts et TJsited Peovinces 

5Ui, APRIL The^ abolition of the invidious distinction betvreen the I. 0. S, officers 
and other holders of listed posts and the increased representation of members of the 
provincial Civil Service in the listed posts vrere demanded in a resolution moved by 
Mr. Thakur Hanuman Singh in the Conncil this morning. The resolution also recom- 
mended to the Government to take immediate steps for (a) the promotion of officers 
of the Provincial Service to the superior I. C. S. posts to the full extent^ due according 
to the ^commendations of the Lee Commission and (b) the appointment of senior 
provincial service officers as District Officers to fill np hot weather and casual vacancies 
m preference to I. C. S. Officers of less than eight years standing in service. 

The mover said that in 1924, the Commission recommended that 20 per cent of the 
superior posts should go to provincial service officers and that promotion should 
commence from that year (1924), but it aetu^y commenced two years later. On 
account of the halting manner in which the Government had been recognising _th^ 
claims, there was discontent and dissatisfaction among the members of the provincial 
service which ought to be removed as soon as possible. He complamed that the 
assurance given by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 1934 that two s^eiior posts would be 
given to the provincial civil service was not given effect to. JhevQ was a rumour 
that the Secretary of State has decided that nniess and until every I. C. S. Officer of 
eight years’ standing had been seconded for the superior post, the claims of no 
Provincial Service Officer would be considered. If that was so the aspirations of 
provincial officers would remain unfulfilled for a long time to come. 

Mr. J, M, Clay^ Chief Secretary, said that the mover had t^en a somewhat gloomy 
view^ of the situation and the feelings of the present members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. 'Vrhile it could not be said that the Provincial Service had no grievances 
the speaker could from his personal experience say that they had always been only 
too ready and loyal to carry out orders. The Commission recommended that from 1924 
the number of listed posts be increased from 16 to 24 and tbds had been accepted by 
the Government who were hound to carry it out. Eight posts were listed so far and 
the Secretary of State ordered that remaining posts be created by 1939 but these orders 
were subject to certain qualifications with regard to the just claims of the 1. C. S. 

As re^'ds Sir Malcolm Hailey’s assurance, Mr. Clay said that Ms recommendations 
were tum^ down by the Secretary of State on the ground that the IT. P. Government 
were not in a position to assure the Secretary of State tiiat listing of those two posts 
would not prejudicially affect the prospects ol promotion of I. C. S. 

The. Home Member, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh^ said that though they were a 
subordinate Government whose ^ recommendations were not Mways accepted, they 
proposed^ at an early date to review the situation and make recommendations with a 
view to incre^ing the number of listed posis. He hoped tiiis announcement would in 
some measure allay the apprehensions of the Provincial Civil Service Members. The 
Government, he piead^ would be left to decide as to when a Provincial Service 
Offfcer shoidd be appointed to hot weather or c^ual vacancy and when the officer 
of the provincial service should be selected therefor. He assured that as far as 
possible the r^onable wishes of the Provincial Civil Service would be met 

The resolution was adopted, after the amendment substituting ten vears standing 
for eight years in the case of I. C. S. officers was thrown out by the House. 

Kox-omciAL Bills 

6th. APRIL -.—The Council was prorogued this afternoon after it had disposed of 
four^ non-official Bills, Rax Bahadur Vikramajit Singh! s Bill amending the Agra Uni- 
versity Act with a view to changing the constitution of the Senate and Esecntive 
Council in order to increase representation of members of the local legislature on these 
two bodies was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Ho^e also ^reed to circulate Syed AH Zaheer^s Bill to provide for the 
administration of Hussainabad and allied endowments for elicitmg public opinion 
thereon. None of the six resolutions figuring on the agenda was moved. 
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67 Babu Badri Narayan Singh 1 

68 Babu Rudra Pratap Singh | 

69 Babu Bishdndeo Narayan 

Singh 

70 Maulavi Khalilur Rahman 

71 MAUItAVI MUHAMMAD AbDUL 

Ghani 

72 Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad 

Shafi 

73 Khan Bahadur Habibur Rah- 

man 

74 Maulavi Abdul Wadood 

75 Maulavi Muhammad Hasan Jan 

76 Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul Haq 

77 Mr, S. M. Cassim 

7S 

79 Babu Ramanugrah Narayan 

Singh 

80 Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 

81 Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

82 Babu Godavaris Misra 

83 Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra 

Sinha 

84 Mr. Kamaldhari Lall 

85 Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prashad 

Sinha 


86 Babu Jagannath Das 

87 Babu Radharanjan Das 

88 Babu Nikunja Kishoee Das 

89 Mb. Sdeuj Kumab Pbashad 

Sinha 

90 Babu Harmadho Pbashad Sinha 

91 Chaudhubi Muhammad Nazirul 

Hasan 

92 Babu Radha Mohan Sinha 

93 Babu Ramjiwan Himat Singka 

94 Me. Sachchidananda Sinha 

95 Raja Prithwi Chand Lall 

Chowdey 

96 Rai Bahbdur Dwarka Nath 

97 Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan 

Sahay 

9 S Kumar Kalika Pbashad Singh 

99 Babu Jogendba Mohan Sinha 

100 Babu Radha Pbashad Sinha 

101 Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh 

102 Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva 
Narayan Mahtha 

1C3 Babu Laltta Pbashad Chau- 

DHUEI 

104 Babu Kunja Bihart Chandra 

105 Babu Manindra Nath Mukhaeji 


Proceediags of the Cooncil 

SPECIAL SESSION— PATNA— istk. to lyth. JANUARY igss 

J, P. C. Eepobt Debaie 

The special session of the Bihar and Orissa I^gisMve Coimoil opened at Patna on 
the 151b JanoOT 1935 to consider the J.P.O. Beport The attendance was rather poor, 
^nt^OTt oTthetoWsfeengthof 102 were Vesent The Tutors’ gallery was 
fiUed to suffocation. Several new memhere, both offici^ ^d non-offioi^, were sworn 
in, after which the President congraMa^ the recipiente of honoim among the 

afnSi'ble Nirm Narayan Singh, Ide^r,nerf moved for con^erato 

of the Joint Parliamentarv Committee's Beport. The Hon ble Memto obser^ &at 
if Tviis to define nreciseiv the measnje or the pace of self-GoverMent of 

a people. The recommendations of the Joi^t Parha^nm^^ a 

contained such elements Federation which constituted the foundation- stone for a 

Eeffarding tiie safeguards the Hon’ble^ Memb^ l^ought that their very e^stence 
connoted a real transference^ of responability. Besides, tere was 
against the Governor misusing the safe^ards m the shape of a 
Mnisters bached by the majority, in, the House who could get ,aU 
measures passed under the constitution. Despite difference of opinion he believed that 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, the leader of the ^Opposition, 
ing amendment : “Having considered the scheme ^ 

Committee, the Council is of the opinion that it is ^ghly nnsatisfactory 

inadeduate to meet popular ^pirations, is, h^ged by unnecessary 

saf^uards, betraying a deep diswust of Indians capaity and ciiaracter and, above allj 
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67 Babu Badri Narayan Singh 

68 Babu Rudra Pratap Singh 

69 Babu Bishundeo Narayan 

Singh 

70 Maulavi Khalilur Rahman 

71 MAUitAVi Muhammad Abdul 

Ghani 

72 Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad 

Shafi 

73 Khan Bahadur Habibur Rah- 

man 

74 Maulavi Abdul Wadood 

75 Maulavi Muhammad Hasan Jan 

76 Khan Bahadur Saghir ul Haq 

77 Mr, S. M. Cassim 

78 

79 Babu Ramanugrah Narayan 

Singh 

80 Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 

81 Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

82 Babu Godavaris Misra 

83 Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra 

SlNHA 

84 Mr. Kamaldhari Lall 

85 Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prashad 

Sinha 


86 Babu Jagannath Das 

87 Babu Badharanjan Das 

88 Babu Nikunja Kishosb Das 

89 Mb. Sdruj Kumab Pbashad 

Sinha 

90 Babu Harmadho Pbashad Sinha 

91 Ghaudhubi Muhammad Nazieul 

Hasan 

92 Babu Radha Mohan Sinha 

93 Babu Ramjiwan Himat Singka 

94 Mb. Sachchidananda Sinha 

95 Raja Prithwi Chand Lall 

Chowdry 

96 Rai Bahbdur Dwaeka Nath 

97 Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan 

Sahay 

9S Kumar Kalika Pbashad Singh 
99 Babu Jogbndea Mohan Sinha 

100 Babu Radha Pbashad Sinha 

101 Mr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh 

102 Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva 
Narayan Mahtha 

1C3 Babu Laltta Pbashad Chau- 

DHURI 

104 Babu Kunja Bihari Chandra 

105 Babu Manindra Nath Mukharji 


Proceedings of the Connci! 

SPECIAL SESSION— PATNA-^is^h. to JANUARY igss 

J. P. C. Report Debate 

The special session of the Bihax and Orissa Legisl^ve Coimcil opened at Patna on 
the IStb January 1935 to consider the J.P.C. Report The attendance Yras rather poor, 
about 50 out of the total strength of 102 

filled to suffocation. Several new members, both offici^ ^d noi^official, 

in, after which the President congratulated tee recipients of honours among tee 

Councillors, of whom Mr. Chandreswari ^asad Sinha was absent. 

The Hon’ble Nirsu Narayan Singhy 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee s Report The Hon ble 

it was impossible to define precisely the measure or tee pace of self-G^over^ent of 

a people. The recommendations of the a 

contained such elements ss Federation which constituted the foundation-stone for a 

Regarding tee safeguards the Hon’ble^ MembCT teought teat their yery esstence 
connoted a real transference of responsibility. Besides, teere was 
against the Governor misusing the safe^ards m tee shape of a umted 
Asters bached by tee majority in the House who could get all 
measures passed under the constitution. Despite difference of opinion he believed that 

the constitution would be a real advance. . -i- 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha^ tee l^eader of the opposition, j. 

ing amendment : “Having considered tee scheme ^ 

tomiittee, tee Council is of tee opinion that it is teghly unsatisfactory and ^f^y 
inadedu^to meet popular aspirations, is h^ged by uimecessary and 
saf^nards, betraying a deep diswi^t of Indians capaity and character and, above aJlj 
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the Joint ParliamenUrj Committee this Council is of opinion that taking the said 
scheme as a whole it is highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet popular aspirations 
and^ hedged round by many unnecessary and undesirable safeguards, betraying a deep 
distrust of the Indian capacity and character and above all purposes to introduce drastic 
chaa^es in the composition and constitution of the higher judiciary which is calculated 



^bjects and it requires ^ substantial modifications and further the Couheirconsiders 
toe omission of the expression ‘'Dominion Status” from the J. P. G. report as the 
wsis of the new constitution is unfortunate and this Council recommends to the local 
wvemment that proper representation be made to his Majesty's Covemment 
g^ugh proper channels to include the same in the preamble of the proposed India 
BilL’ The Council adopted the amendment and then adjourned till 13th. Feb. 

BUDGET SESSION— PATNA- 13th. FEB. to 27th. MARCH 193S 

PrxAKciAL Stateiiext for 1935-36 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 13ih. Febrnary- hon. Babu 
Nirsu Narayan Sinka, Finance Member, introducing the budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1935-36 first dealt with the earthquake 
expenditure. Summarising earthquake expenditure the Finance Member said that the 
Government of India were likely to have to meet a total expenditure of Ps. 177 lakhs, 
namely Rs. 93-4 lakhs in 1933-34, Rs. ^ lakhs in 1934-35 and Rs. 101 and a half lakhs 
in subsequent years and the local Government, apart from -advancing loans, met Rs. 
3 lakhs in 1934-35 and subsequent years, while thev suffered a loss in revenue of Rs. 
6 lakhs. 

Taming to ordinary figures, the Finance Member said that it was estimated that 
toe current year would open with^ an ordinary balance of Rs. 8 lakhs which was Rs, 
3-4 lakh less than the figure estimated this time last year. Loss of revenue and 
mcrease of expenditure caused by the earthquake worsened the position by Rs. 8 
lakhs. On the other hand, excise revenue improved by Rs. 13-4 lakhs and expenditure 
on police, irr^ation and public works decreased by Rs. 53-4 lakhs. 

It was estimated at me beginning of toe year that there would be a deficit of 
R^ 4 and a half lakhs in ordinary closing balance, hut in the revised estimate an 
ordinary closing balance of Rs 8 lakhs and 89 thousand was expected which meant 
an improvement of Rs. 13 lakhs. This improvement was mainly due to the Govern- 
ment of Ind i a shouldering a large ^ share of the cost of reconstruction which enabled 
the local Government to meet their share of the cost by borrowing. Other factors 
^ntributing to the improvement were local Government’s share of jute export duty 
11 and one-fourth lakhs), increase in excise (Rs. 7 lakhs) anu forest revenue 
lakhs) and savings in expenditure caused by the continuance of cut in pay 
(Rs. 8 and one-fourth lakhs) and postponement of elections to the provincial legisla- 
ture (Rs. 4 lakhs). On toe other side, there was a drop of other revenue (Rs. 4 lakhs) 
and mcrease in expenditure on account of earthquake (Rs. 3 and a half lakhs), on 
famine relief (Rs. 5 lakhs) and supplementary demands (Rs. 4 and a half lakhs). 

^ For toe next year, revenue was taken at Rs. 5 crores and 31 lakhs as compared 
with this year s budget of Rs. 5 crores 10 lakhs and revised estimate of Rs. 5 crores 
33 lakhs. The improvement of Rs. 21 lakhs compared with the current budget was 
due to share of jute export duty (Rs. 11 and three-fourth lakhs) increase in excise 
revenue (Ite. 6 lakhs) and in receipts of interest on loans issued (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

Expenditure charged to revenue was estimated at Rs. 5 crores 45 lakhs against 
Rs, 5 crores 30 lakhs in 1934-35. The budget provided for the full restoration of 5 
per-cent cut in pay, as the local Government decided to follow the lead of the 
Government of India and restore the cut in respect of pay earned during April and 
subsequent months. Charges for reduction and avoidance of debts increased by Rs. 
5 lakhs, interest charges by Rs. 3 lakhs, pensionary charges by Rs, 2 and 

ordinary items of expenditure by Rs. 5 lakhs. Provision of Rs. 9 and a half 

sehemes including full restoration of primary education grant (Rs. 3 
V parti^ restoration of commissioners’ augmentation grant (Rs. 1 

a half lakhs) and certain other semi-recurring schemes. Only Rs. 2 and a half 
mm represent new schemes proper. In the police department certain temporary 
fwces were tong replaced* by a permanent force. costing Rs. three-fourth lakh less. The 
ordinary closing balance is estimated at Rs. 75 thousand. 
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the Joint Parliamentary Committee this Council is of opinion that taking the said 
scheme as a whole it is highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet popular aspirations 
a^ is hedged round by many uimecessai*y iid undesirable safeguards, betraying a deep 
distrust of the Indian capacity and character and above all purposes to introduce drastic 
changes in the composition and eonstitatioa of the higher judiciary which is calculated 
to shake the confidence of the public in the judicial administration and the scheme is, 
therefore, not likely to evoke goodwill in its working on the part of his Majesty’s Indian 
subjects and it requires substantial modifications and further the Council considers 
the omission of the expression ‘‘Dominion Status” from the J. P. C. report as the 
basis of the new constitution is unfortunate and this Council recommends to the local 
Government that proper representation be made to his Majesty’s Government 
tiurongh pr^er channels to include the same in the preamble of the proposed India 
BUL’ The Council adopted the amendment and then adjourned till 13th. Feb. 

BUDGET S£SSION-PATNA-13th. FEB. to 27th. MARCH 193S 

FINA.KCIXL SlUTESIEXT FOR 1935-36 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 13th. Febrnary. The hon. Babu 
Nirau Narayan Sinha^ Finance Member, introducing the budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1935-36 first dealt with the earthquake 
expenditure. Summarising earthquake expenditure the Finance Member said that the 
Government of India were likely to have to meet a total expenditure of Rs. 177 lakhs, 
namely Es. 93-4 lakhs in 1933-34, Es. 66 lakhs in 1934-35 and Es. 101 and a half lakhs 
in subsequent years and the local Government, apart from -advancing loans, met Es. 

3 lakhs in 1934-35 and subsequent years, while they suffered a loss in revenue of Es. 
6 lakhs. 

Taming to ordinaiw figures, the Finance Member said that it was estimated that 
the current year would open with an ordinary balance of Es. 8 lakhs which was Es. 
3-4 lakh less than the figure estimated this time last year. Loss of revenue and 
increase of expenditure caused by the earthquake worsened the position by Es. 8 
lakhs. On the other hand, excise revenue improved by Es. 13-4 lakhs and expenditure 
on |K>lice, irrigation and public works decreased by Es. 53-4 lakhs . 

It was estimated at the beginning of the year that there would be a deficit of 
Es. 4 and a half lakhs in ordinary closing balance, but in the revised estimate an 
ordinary closing balance of Es 8 lakhs and 89 thousand was expected which meant 
an improvement of Rs. 13 lakhs. This improvement was mainly due to the Govern- 
ment of India shouldering a large share of the cost of reconstruction which enabled 
the local Government to meet their share of the cost by borrowing. Other factors 
contributing to the improvement were local Government’s share of jute export duty 
[Rs. 11 and one-fourth lakhs), increase in excise (Rs. 7 lakhs) and forest revenue 
fl3-4 lakhs) and savings in expenditure caused by the continuance of cut in pay 
[Rs. 8 and one-fourth lakhs) and postponement of elections to the provincial legisla- 
ture (Rs. 4 lakhs). On the other side, there was a drop of other revenue (Es. 4 lakhs) 
and increase in expenditure on account of earthquake (Es. 3 and a half lakhs), on 
famine relief (Rs. 5 lakhs) and supplementary demands (Es. 4 and a half lakhs). 

For the next year, revenue was taken "at Es. 5 crores and 31 lakhs as compared 
with this year’s budget of Rs. 5 crores 10 lakhs and revised estimate of Es. 5 crores 
33 lakhs. The improvement of Es. 21 lakhs compared with the current budget was 
due to share of jute export duty (Es. 11 and three-fourth lakhs) increase in excise 
revenue (Rs. 6 lakhs) and in receipts of interest on loans issued (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

Expenditure charged to revenue was estimated at Rs. 5 crores 45 lakhs against 
Es. 5 crores 30 lakhs in 1934-35, The budget provided for the full restoration of 5 
per-cent cut in pay, as the local Government decided to follow the lead of the 
tSovernment of India and restore the cut in respect of pay earned during April and 
subsequent months. Charges for reduction and avoidance of debts increased by Es. 
5 lakhs, interest charges by Es. 3 lakhs, pensionaij charges by Rs. 2 lakh a and 
ordinary items of expenditure by Rs. 5 lakhs. Provision of Rs. 9 and a half lakhs 
was made for new sehemes including full restoration of primary edncation grant (Es, 3 
lakhs 47 thousands), partial restoration of commissioners’ augmentation grant (Es. 1 
and a half lakhs) and certain other semi-recurring schemes. Only Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs represent new schemes proper. In the police department certain temporary 
forces were being replaced* by a permanent force, costing Es. three-fourth lakh less. The 
cardinary dosing balance is estimated at Es. 75 thousand. 

3Q 
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Finaiice secretary pointed ont that it would be impossible to follow a general policy 
of gving preference to one class of contractors irrespective of financial considerations. 

Sir Ganp^h. Dutt^ Minister of Public Works, though, accepting the resolution, 
stressed that on the execution worts eSicienev was the first thing and Biharis should 
try to gmn more experience. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Excluded Arejls ukdeb Reform 

The discussion centred round a resolution moved by the aboriginal member, Mr. 
Dphendranath Samantn^ urging that necessary steps be taken so that no part of 
Chota Nagpur division be declared an excluded area in the forthcoming constitutional 
reforms Several non-official members, including Mr. Sackekidananda cfinAa, leader of 
the Opposition, supported the resolution. 

IIDie mover and the supporters pointed out that Chota Nagpur had made ^ a remark- 
able advance in recent years and contended that there was no justification in classing 
it as a partially exclude^d area and continuing the stigma of inferiority on them. 

Paadit Oo'^iavariA Misra moved an amendment to include Sambalpur district in 
the scope of the resolution. 

The hon. Mr. Hubb ick. opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
showed that there was a constitutional problem arising out of the presence of a 
large aboriginal population iu the province. If the Government of India BiU were 
passed in law, as it stood, the districts of Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur at the incep- 
tioa of the new constitution would be partially excluded areas. The aboriginals would 
be well advised to accept the substance of special attention which the Governor 
would be required to give to their problems, even at the cost of a temporary slight 
to their feelings. The advance made in education daring the last decade gave every 
hope that before long the aboriginals would be able to snare to the full the politicgfl 
advance that the Government of India Bill opened up. Even as partially excluded areas 
they would share much more fully than they did now under the present constitution. 
The resolution as amended was carried, the Government opposing it 

Te^chtn'o of Biolooy rx Colleges 

19lb. FEBRUARY : — In the Council to-day several non-official members sup^rted 
Mr, Hasan Jaa^s resolution for providing the teaching of biology up to the B. Sc. 
standard in any college of the province. 

Mr. Sypd Abdul Aziz, Minister of Education, expressing sympathy with the resolu- 
tion poin^ out that fiuaucial stringency stood m the way of giving effect to the 
demand and assured the Council that as soon as funds were available Government 
would take steps to provide such a teaching. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jngannath Das^s resolution demanding action to prevent agricultural holdings 
remaining fallow was withdrawn after discussion, the Government asldng the mover 
and the supporters to indicate a definite scheme in that ffireotion. 

Bai -.Bahadur Lakshmidhar .ifahantVs resolution for the instaHation of 
a system of water- works at Cuttuok town was rejected without a division, the 
Government stating that until the financial position of the Cuttack municipaliiy was 
firmly established, no such scheme of water supply would be considered in view of 
the heavy expenditure involved. 

Recrcttment ro Provincial Services 

Mr, Abdul Ghani urged the Government to consider the resolution passed by the 
Council regarding the introduction of a competitive examination by compartments for 
recruitment to the provincial services with a view to giving effect to it. 

The Government replied that it would be advisable to let the matter wait till the 
new constitution was brought into force as the examination system was proposed in 
the new Government of India Bill as an instrument for recruitment to the services of 
the province through a public commission. 

The resolution was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

Relief of Uxemplotment 

20Ui. FEBRUARY: — ^Mr. Abdul Ghani^s resolution urging the introduction of com- 
petitive examination by compartments for recruihnent to provincial semces was rejected 
after further discussion by 31 to 29 votes. 

A long discussion then ensued on the resolution of Mr. Mahomed Shaft demanding 
the appointment of a committee to devise ways and means to relieve unemployment in 
the province. Several non-official members including Messrs. Sachekidananda Sinha. 
Dwarakanath and M. Yunus supported the resolution, the last speaker indicating the 
lines of approaching the problem. 
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Fiaance secretary pointed ont that it would be impossible to follow a general policy 
of giving preference to one class of contractors irrespective of financial considerations. 

Sir Qfinpsh Dutt^ Minister of Ptiblio Works, though accepting the resolution, 
stressed that on the execution worts eSiciencv was the fij^t thing and Biharis should 
try to gain more experience. The resolution as amended was carried. 

ExCLroED Areas rNDEs Eeforsi 

!nie discussion centred round a resolution moved by the aboriginal member, Mr. 
JDfhendranafh Samnnta^ urging that necessary steps be taken so that no part of 
Chota Na^ur division be declared an excluded area in the forthcoming constitutional 
reforms Several non-official members, including Mr. Saehchidananda Sinha^ leader of 
the Opposition, supported the resolution. 

IRie mover and the supporters pointed out that Chota Nagpur had made a remark- 
able advance in recent years and contended that there was no justification in classing 
it as a partially excluded area and continuing the stigma of inferiority on them. 

Pandit Oo iavarifi Misra moved an amendment to include Sambalpur district in 
the scope of the resolution. 

The hon. Mr. ITubb %ck\ opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
showed that there was a constitutional problem arising out of the presence of a 
large aboriginal population in the province. If the Government of India Bill were 
passed in law, as it stood, the districts of Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur at the incep- 
tion of the new constitution would be partially excluded areas. The aboriginals womd 
be well advised to accept the substance of special attention which the Governor 
would be rec^uired to give to their problems, even at the cost of a temporary slight 
to their feelings. The advance made in education daring the last decade gave every 
hope that before long the aboriginals would be able to snare to the full the political 
advance that the Government of India Bill opened up. Even as partially excluded areas 
they would share much more fully than they did now under the present constitation. 
The resolution as amended was carried, the Government opposing it 

Texchixo of Biology rx Colleges 

19lh. FEBRUARY : — In the Council to-day several non-official members supported 
Mr, Hasan, Jan's resolution for providing the teaching of biology up to the* JB. Sc. 
standard in any college of the province. 

Mi, St/fid Abdul Minister of Education, expressing sympathy with the resolu- 
tion pointed out that financial ^ stringency stood m the way of giving effect to the 
demand and assured the Council that as soon as funds were available Government 
would take steps to provide such a teaching. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jfiffannath Das's resolution demancung action to prevent agricultural holdings 
remaining fallow was withdrawn after discussion, the Government asking the mover 
and the supporters to indicate a definite scheme in that direction. 

JBfaii •Bahadur Lakshmidhar ifahantVs resolution for the installation of 
a system of water-works at Cuttuok town was rejected without a division, the 
Government stating that until the financial position of the Cuttack municipality was 
firmly established, no such scheme of water supply would be considered m view of 
the heavy expenditure involved. 

Recrutoieni: to Rrovincial Sebvices 

Mr. Abdul Ghani urged the Government to consider the resolution passed by the 
Council regarding the introduction of a competitive examination by compartments for 
recruitment to the provincial services with a view to giving effect to it. 

The Government replied that it would be advisable to let the matter wait till the 
new constitution was brought into force as the examination system was proposed in 
the new Government of India BUI as an instrument for recruitment to the services of 
the province through a public commission. 

The resolution was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

Reuef of ITxemployment 

20th. FEBRUARY: — ^Mr. Abdul Qhani's resolution urging the introduction of com- 
petitive ex amin ation by compartments for recriiitinent to provincial semees was rejected 
after further discussion by 31 to 29 votes. 

A long discussion then ensued on the resolution of Mr. Mahomed Shaft demanding 
the appointment of a committee to devise ways and means to relieve nnemployment in 
the province. Several non-official members including Messrs. Sackehidananda Sinha. 
I^arakanath and M, Yunus supported the resolution, the last speaker indioating the 
lines of approaching the problem. 
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lation were not the only considerations for ^ving more seats to Onssa but there was 
the financial aspect of the question also. , „ . it ^ 

The Hon. Mr. Hitbbaek^ on behalf of the Government, announced &at the Goyernment 
would appoint two committees, one for Bihar and the other for Orissa early in A.p^ 
next, to deal with the question of delimitation of constituencies and other conn^tgL 
matters and the suggestions made on the floor of the House and outside would, be 
carefully considered by the committees. , ^ 

Mr. Abdul Ghani^ under a token cut motion, a^ed the Government to encourage 
the local vernacular papers by subscribing and ^ving them advertisements. 

Mr. BusaelL Chief Secretarv, replied that the Government had afforded facumesm 



cular papers. j xi. x 

Mr. Hachchidanaftda Sinha^ leader of the Opposition, opined that the demand th^ 
the Government should purchase newspapers ana give them advertisements, would 
amount praeticadly to subsidising newspapers and that w’^ould mean demoralising the press. 
The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


7th. MARCH : — A comedy was enacted in the Council to-day when Mr. Sachcktda- 
fianda Sinha^ leader of the Opposition, had to wsik in the same lobby with the 
Government and vote against his own motion. This happened when Mr. Sinha mov^ 
a token cut on Board of Revenue charges under the head General Administration to 
call the attention of the Government to the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
offices of the court of wards and the medical treatment of the Mahar^i Sahiba of 
Bettiah. After the bon Mr. Hubhack^ on behalf of the Government, replied that the 
Government had appointed the best men available, whether Indians or Europeans, and 
question of medical treatment of the Maharani wras receiving the consideration of the 
Government, the token cut motion was passed to a division and while opinion was 
collected by voices. Mr. Sinha shouted : ‘Hoes have it’. Thereupon the President 
ruled that according to the constitution Mr. Sinha had to vote with noes. However, 
the Government suffered their first defeat and Mr. Sinha’s cut motion was carried by 
3Q vot^ to 28 

Bihar for Biharis was the demand urged by Mr. Abdul Ghani and Mr. 
Sackchidanada ISinhcL^ who complained under a token cut that in the Civil Secretanat 
the claims of Biharis for appointments were ignored. The Government policy was defend®! 
by the hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinhxi who stated that preference was being given 
in all appointments to Biharis, to whatever castes and communities they belonged and 
there was no departure in the policy. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


8ib. MARCH : — ^Under a token cut for the provision of the High Court, Mr. 

Kumar Ghosh raised the question of the appointment of an Oriya to the post of High 
Court judge. He was supported by Mr. Sachekidananda Sinha^ leader of the Opposi- 
tion and the Oriya members, who urged when Orissa was being created a separate 
province and its judicial destinies would be controlled by the Patna High Court, it was 
desirable that an Oriya should be appointed a Judge of the High Court. 

The Government replied that the question of appointment of High Court Judges 
was not within the sphere of the loom Government and the policy of the Government 
was to appomt persons of merit irrespective of communal consideration. The cut 
morion was withdrawn. 

Bai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay^ under a token cut, called attention to the posi- 
tion of the Bihari Hindus in the matter of appointment of Government pleaders and 
complained that the claims of Bihari Hindus were not adequately met. He was sup- 
ported by other non-official members. 

The hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan SfnAa on behalf of the Government assured the 
Council that the subject was under consideration and the efficiency and claims of 
Bihari Hindus were being fully considered. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


9ib. MARCH :--Mbr. Badha Frasad Sinha^ moving a omission in the provision 
of the railway police, urged that the railway expenditure should be a charge on central 
revenues instead of on provincial revenues 

Mr. Russell. Chief Secretary on behalf of the Government, referred to the clause 
in the^ Government of India Bill, regarding the obligation of the federal railway 
authority in the matter of ^ defraying the expenses for the police and the m^tenance 
of order cm. railway premises and added that the local Government would satisfy itself 
what the intention of the clause was. The morion was withdrawn. 
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latioa were not the only considerations for more seats to Orissa but there was 

the financial aspect of the question also. , ,, , ,, 

The Hon. Mr. HuAback^ on behalf of the Govemment. announced ^at the Goyemment 
would appoint two committees, one for Bihar and the other for Orissa early in 
next, to deal with the question of delimitation of constituencies and omer coni^w 
matters and the suggestions made on the fioor of the House and outside wouia oe 

carefully considered by the committees. ^ , , 

Mr. Abdul Ghani^ under a token cut motion, asked the Government to encourage 
the local vernacular papers by subscribing and ^ving them advertisements. 

Mr. Rusfieil^ Chief Secretary, replied that the Government had afforded faciimesm 
the mati^ of supplying Government publications and commumques to well-esmolisiiea 
and circulated newspapers, but they could not agree to purchasing copies of all verna- 
cular papers x 

Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha^ leader of the Opposition, opined that the demand 
the Government should purchase newspapers and give them advertisements, wonia 
amount practicsJly to suusidising newspapers and that w'ould mean demoralizing the press. 
The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


7ih. MARCH A comedy was enacted in the Council to-day when Mr. Sachchtda-^ 
nanda Sinha^ leader of the Opposition, had to walk in the same lobby^ 

Government and vote against nis own motion. This happened when Mr. Sinlm mov^ 
a token cut on Board of Revenue charges under the head General Administration to 
call the attention of the Government to the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
offices of the court of wards and the medical treatment of the Mahar^i S^iba of 
Bettiah. After the hon Mr. Hubback^ on behalf of the Government, replied that the 
Government had appointed the best men available, whether Indians or Europeans, and me 
question of medical treatment of the Maharani "was receiving the consideration of the 
Government, the token cut motion was passed to a division and while opimon was 
collected by voices, Mr. Sinha shouted : “'Noes have it’. Thereupon the President 
ruled that according to the constitution Mr. Sinha had to vote wilh noes. Ho\^v^, 
the Government suffered their first defeat and Mr. Sinha’s cut motion was earned by 
^ votes to 28 . .. 

Bihar for Biharis was the demand urged hy Mr, Abdul Gfeant and 3/r, 
Saehchidanada bUnka^ who complained under a token cut that in the Civil Secretan^ 
the claims of Biharis for appointments were ignored. The Government policy was defended 
hy the hon. Mr. biirsu Narayan Sinhu who stated that preference was being 
in aD appointments to Biharis, to whatever castes cornmnnities they belonged and 
there was no departure in the policy. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


Sit. MARCH : — ^Under a token cut for the provision of the High Court, Mr, 

Kumar Ghosh raised the question of the appointment of an Oriya to the post of High 
Court judge. He was supported by Mr. Sa^ehidananda Sinha,, leader of the Opposi- 
tion and the Oriya members, who urged when Orissa was being created a separate 
province and its judicial destinies would ife controlled by the Patna High Court, it was 
desirable that an Oriya should be appointed a Judge of the High Court. 

The Government replied that the question of appointment of High Court Judges 
was not wiiin the sphere of the loom Government and the policy of the Government 
was to appomt persons of merit irrespective of communal consideration. The eat 
motion was withdrawn. 

Mai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay,, under a token cut, called attention to the posi- 
tion of the Bihari Hindus in the matter of appointment of Government pleaders and 
complained that the claims of Bihari Hindus were not adequately met. He was sup- 
ported by other non-official members. 

The Son. Mr. Nirsit Narayan ^inha on behalf of the Government assured the 
Council that the subject was under consideration and the efficiency and claims of 
Biari Hindus were being fuDy considered. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


9th. MARCH : — ^Mr. Madha Prasad Sinha^ moving a omission in the provision 
of the railway police, urged that the railway expenditure should be a charge on central 
revenues instead of on provincial revenues 

Mr. Russell, Chief Beeretary on behalf of the Government, referred to the clause 
in the Government of India Bill, regarding the obligation of the federal railway 
authority in the matter of defraying the expenses for the police and the maintenance 
of order m railway premises and added that the local Government would satisfy itself 
what the intention of the clause was. The motion was withdrawn. 
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Mr. J. Thomas^ a member from the Eoropean constitiiency, thonght that every 
modern Government should have a Pablicity department through whose agency they 
could defend their policy and make their activities known to the people. 

Mr. Okandreskwar Prasad Mar ay an StnAa. while favouring the establishment of the 
department, thought that the Government should have taken the opportunity at the 
time of the introduction of the budget to explain the policy underlying the new depart- 
ment and defending the establishment of the department. 

On behalf of the Government if-. Russell, chief secretary, said that the decision 
regarding the creation of the department was not taken until after the conclusion of 
the Ranchi session of the Council on the impending publication of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s report and ^erefore it was not possible to bring the matter 
before the Council earlier. The reasons underlying the creation of the department 
were, firstly, the country was on the eve of far-reaching constitutional reforms which 
were the subject of discussion throughout the laud. In order that the public might 
he in a position to understand what the reforms meant and from its opimon on them 
it was necessary that the public should be able to hear both sides of tne question and 
the Pablicity department would seek to explain the meaning of the reforms to remove 
misapprehensious and to answer criticisms ; secondly, the Government had long felt 
the need of a pablicity officer to support the nation-building and economic activities of 
the Government by disseminating imormation about the work the Government had 
done and are doing in that sphere. 

The hon. Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinka, leader of the House, said that the Govern- 
ment decision for establishing the department showed^ that they paid a great tribute to 
public opinion iu the province aud particularly in this country when the Government 
were not a party Government and had not a press of their" own, they must have a 
department to answer the criticism levelled against them and explain their policy and 
activities to the people. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Bihar Tenancy Amend, Bill 

26th. MARCH : — The Council voted to-day the remaining Government supple- 
mentary demands for grants including Rs. 2,05(3 for a provincial marketing scheme and 
Rs.*16,u0,0(]0 as direct loan to the provincial Co-operative Bank, to provide a long 
term capital to the cooperative movement. The marketing scheme is designed to carry 
out a detailed survey of the marketing of agricultural produce in the province and 
involves the appointment of four marketing omcers. Out of the contribution received 
from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research the scheme will be spread over a 
period of five years and the contribution from the Imperial Council will approximately 
total Rs. 1,00,000 during the period. The supplementary demand is intended to 
cover the current year’s e:^enditure which will be balanc^ from the frapeiiai Agri- 
cultural Council’s contribution. 

On the motion of Mr. Bubhack the House took into consideration the Bihar 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill as reported by the select committee. The Bill aims at in- 
troducing special provisions for the protection of aboriginals, in the first instance, in 
the Bhagalpur and Monghyr district by imposing restrictions on the alienation of 
land by awriginals and to prevent its passing into the hands of money-lenders, and 
follows the lines of the Bengal Act which has already given protection to Santals in 
the Birhhum, Bankura and Midnapur districts of Bengal and seeks to remove the sprit 
of unrest which has been prevalent for sometime among areas in the province. 

Amendments moved by Babu Kalyan ^ingh and Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan ^ahay 
were either withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

27tlj. APRIL The Council was prorogued to-day after having passed the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment BiU, and the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Amend- 
metit and Municipal Amendment Bills, two non-official measures sponsored by 
Mr. 8. M. Bafeez in order to extend the term of life of the district boards and 
municipalities in the province from thr^ to five years so as to conduct efficient 
administration of these bodies and bring them into line in the matter of their term 
with the new provincial and cenfral legislatures. 

Mr. Saehchidananda Sinha and other Opposition members did not favour the 
Local Self- Government and Municipal Amendment Bills, while a ♦majority of other 
non-official members ^d the Government lent their support to the measures. 
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Mr. J. Thomas^ a member from the Eoropean eonstitaency, thonght that every 
modern Ooverninent shoald have a Pnblicity depaatoent ihrongn ^hose agency they 
could defend their policy and make their activities known to the people. 

Mr. Ckandresktcar Prasad N'arayan Binha. while favouring the establishment of the 
department, thought that the Government should have taken the opportunity at the 
time of the introduction of the budget to explain the policy underlying the new depart- 
ment and defending the establishment of the department. 

On behalf of the Government if-. Russell, chief secretary, said that the decision 
regarding the creation of the department was not taken until after the conclusion of 
the Banchi session of the Council on the impending publication of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s report and therefore it was not possible to bring the matter 
before the Council earlier. The reasons underlying the creation of the department 
were, firstly, the country was on the eve of far-reaching constitutional reforms which 
were the subject of discussion throughout the land. In order that the public might 
he in a position to understand what the reforms meant and from its opimon on them 
it was necessary that the public should be able to hear both sides of the question and 
the Publicity department would seek to explain the meaning of the reforms to remove 
misapprehensions and to answer criticisms ; secondly, the Government had lon^ felt 
the need of a publicity officer to support the nation-building and economic activities of 
the Government by disseminating information about the work the Government had 
done and are doing in that sphere. 

The hon. Babn Nirsu Narayan Sinha, leader of the House, said that the Govern- 
ment decision for establishing the department showed that they paid a ^eat tribute to 
public opinion in the province and particularly in this country when the Government 
were not a party Government and had not a press of their* own, they must have a 
department to answer the criticism levelled agamst them and explain their policy and 
activities to the people. The out motion was withdrawn. 

Bihar Tenaxgt Amend. Bill 

26th. MARCH : — The Council voted to-day the remaining Government supple- 
mentary demands for grants including Rs. 2,05(3 for a provincial marketing scheme and 
Es.*16,00,0(X> as direct loan to the provincial O-operative Bank, to provide a long 
term capital to the cooperative movement. The marketing scheme is designed to carry 
out a detailed survey of the marketing of agricultural produce in the province and 
involves the appointment of four marketing omcers. Out of the contribution received 
from the Imperil Council of Agricultural I^earch the scheme will be spread over a 
period of five years and the conmbution from the Imperial Council will approximately 
tot^ Rs. 1,0(3,000 duriog the period. The supplementary demand is intended to 
cover the current year’s e:^en(iitare which will be balanced firom the Bnperiai Agri- 
cultural Council’s contribution. 

On the motion of Mr. Bub hack the House took into consideration the Bihar 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill as reported by the select committee. The Bill aims at in- 
troducing special provisions for the protection of aboriginals, in the first instance, in 
the Bhagalpur and Monghyr district by imposing restrictions on the alienation of 
land by aboriginals and to* prevent its passing into the hands of money-lenders, and 
follows the lines of the Bengal Act which has already given protection to Santals in 
the Birhhum, Bankura and Midnapur districts of Bengal and seeks to remove the sprit 
of unrest which has been prevalent for sometime among areas in the province. 

Amendments moved by Babn Kalydn Bingh and Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Bahay 
were either withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

27 tb. APRIL The Council was prorogued to-day after having passed the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, and the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Amend- 
m&nt and Municipal Amendment Bills, two non-official measures sponsored by 
Mr. 8. M, Eafeez in order to extend the term of life of the district boards and 
municipalities in the province from thr^ to five years so as to conduct efficient 
administration of these bodies and bring them into line in the matter of their term 
with the new provincial and central legislatures. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinka aud other Opposition members did not favour the 
Local Self-Government and Municipal Amendment Bills, while a 'majority of other 
non-official members the Government lent their support to the measures. 
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Dealing with the problem of giving relief to agriculturiste from the 
the Governor said that results of the working of the Boot Concihatioii Bo^ds and toe 
Usurious Ijoans Act were most satisfactory, considering the fact that ^ch legisiatioii 
was entire'y a new experiment. The Government, after considering the yano^ pro- 
posals, decided to create land morigage bants in order to enable the agncuitunst to 
pay ms debts. Coming to the problem of prevention of debts, the Governor thought 
there was no hope of a permanent cure, until! there was a revolution m toe country- 
side and a radical alternation in social customs. He hoped that they would devote ever- 
increasing attention to the welfare of those who till the land which was the real source 

of toe wealto of the province. , ^ ^ , j. • 

Speaking on toe constitutional refoims proposals, Sir Hyde Gowan char^tenzed. ^ 
arguments against the system of indirect election as somewhat theoretical and academe, 
and opined that it was' difficult to final anyone of them which ont-weigh toe plain 

blunt fact emphasized in the report. , , ^ v 

Referring to toe fi-anchise, his Excellency referred to the promised enfr^chise- 
ment of some 21 million men and five and half million women who had no 
political rights up till then, 'I would ask you all not to allow your perfectly legiti^te 
desire for toe extension of your own political liberty to make yon forget these 
million of your fellow-citizens to whom the passing of the Act will mean the dawn oi 
political freedom and responsibility’. . , 

Proceeding, his Excellency said that the cenM Government authority over toe 
provinces would cease in all ordinary matters of administration and the whole executive 
power and anthority of the province would be "vested constitutionally in the Governor 
nimself as a representative of the Edng and in practice with certan safeguards in the 
CJouncii of ilinisters. ‘Now I suggest to you that even if the form of provincial govern- 
ment were to remain as it is now, this one change alone would make a large advance 
towards that solid and tangible goal , the power to manage your own provincial affairs 
in your own way. And when I add that the present Executive Council is to be re- 
moved and aU departments are to be placed in charge of responsible Mi nisters upon 
whose advice the Governor wHl act in all ordinary oircumstoces, I make a further 
suggestion that for ail practical purposes your goal will have been attained, 

^ferring to the Governor’s special powers, his ..Escellenoy said: Every one of 
these safeguards is devised to protect some vital interest of toe State, and if that 
interest is imperilled no sensible man would deny that there must be some means of 
saving it from being wrecked. But if our affairs are so ^ conducted that no such peril 
arise, safeguards wul never be used and to fear them is to he affnghted by a bogey. 
To those who say they would prefer to remain under the present Act, I would make 
one further observation. I can assure them that even if these safe^ards were em- 
ployed regularly and to toe full, they would provide the so-called irresponsible element 
m the Government — an element which has never exercised its influence except on the 
side of sanity and moderation— with not one lithe of the power over toe whole field 
of administration that it possesses at present either directly or indirectly, by its 
contoorof finance or iu its capacity as agent of toe central Government. ^ long as 
no grave menace arise to peace and tranquillity of toe province, so 
long as justice is done to the weaker communities who cannot ^ protect themselves, so 
long as toe mistake is not made of shaking toe confidence and impairing toe efficiency 
of toe public services by unfair treatment, so long as disciiminatioii is not exercised 
a^inst those who have laid the foundations of India’s commercial prosperity and 
non-Indian traders are treated with the same impartiality as Indian traders are claim- 
ing for themselves in Burma, so long as due obedience is rendered to toe orders of 
toe Government in general in matters in which general interests are at stake, so long 
will toe special powers of the Governor remain inoperative and the sowrd, of which, 
so much fear has been expressed, will be allowed to rust peacef ui]y_ in its scabbard’. 

Proceeding* his !^cellency said: A Government of five, in which all^ the essential 
departments of Finance, Revenue and Law and Order are in toe portfolios of persons 
who are not responsible to you for the manner in which they discharge their duties, 
will give place to a Governmeut iu which the Minister in charge of every department 
must render his account to you. The Governor will have certmn real and definite 
power of intervention hut in a strictly limited field, while in toe rest of the field he 
will be guided in all ordinary circumstances by toe advice of his Ministers. And here 
I wish to press one point home with all toe emphasis of which I am capable. If we 
are to judge by what we have heard and read recently, there are some people who 
picture toe future Governor at the worst as a sort of Frankenstein’s monester, who will 
outride toe stage, browbeating the ministers and defying toe legislature and trampling 
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Dealing witli the problem of giving relief to agriculturist from burden 
the Governor said that results of the working of the Deot Conciliation Bo^ds ana me 
Usurious Loans Act were most satisfactory, considering the fact that ^ch legislation 
was entirely a new experiment. The Government, after considering the yano^ pro- 
posals, decided to create land morigage bants in order to enable the agncuitu^t to 
pay his debts. Coming to the problem of prevention of debts, the Governor thoi^nt 
there was no hope of a permanent cure, imtili there was a revolution m TO 0 country- 
side and a radical alternation in social customs. He hoped that they would devote ever- 
increasing attention to the welfare of those who till the land which was the real source 

of the wealth of the province. , ^ j 

Speaking on the constitutional refoms proposals, Sir Hyde Gowan char^tenzea on 
arguments against the system of indirect election as somewhat theoretical and academe, 
and opined that it was' difficult to final anyone of them which out- weigh the plain 

blunt fact emphasized in the report. . , ^ v’ 

Referring to the franchise, nis Excellency referred to Ihe promised enfr^chise- 
ment of some 21 million men and five and half million women who had no 
political rights up tm then, H would ask you ^1 not to allow your perfectly legit^te 
desire for the extension of your own political liberty to make you forget these 
million of your fellow-citizens *to whom the passing of the Act will mean the dawn of 
political freedom and responsibility’. 

Proceeding, his Excellency pid that the centrd Government authority over me 
provinces would cease in aU ordinary matters of administration and the whole executive 
power and authority of the province would be vested constitutionally in the Governor 
nimself as a representative of the King and in practice with certan safeguards in the 
Council of Ministers. ‘Kow I suggest to you that even if the form of provincial govern- 
ment were to remain as it is now, this one change alone would make a l^ge advance 
towards that solid and tangible goal , the power to manage your own provincial affairs 
in your own way. And when I add that the present Executive Council is to be re- 
moved and aU departments are to be placed in charge of responsible Min isters upon 
whose advice the Governor will act in all ordinary circumstoces, I make a further 
sugg^on that for all practical purposes your goal will have been attained. 

Referring to the Governor’s special powers, his •.Excellency said: 'Every one of 
these safeguards is devised to protect some vital interest of the State, and if that 
interest is imperilled no sensible man would deny that there must be some means of 
saving it from ^inff wrecked. But if our affairs are so ^ conducted that no such peril 
arise, safeguards wul never be used and to fear them is to he affrighted by a bogey. 
To tnose who say they would prefer to remain under the present Act, I would anake 
one further observation, I can assure them that even if these safe^ards were em- 
ployed regularly and to the full, they would provide the so-called irresponsible element 
m the Government — an element wluch has never exercised its influence except on the 
side of sanity and moderation — with not one tithe of the power over the whole field 
of administration that it possesses at present either directly or indirectly, by its 
coniarorof finance or in its capacity as agent of the central Government. ^ long as 
no grave menace arise to peace and tranquillity of the province, so 
long as justice is done to the weaker communities who cannot ^ protect themselves, so 
long as the mistake is not made of shaking the confidence and impairing the efficiency 
of the public services by unfair treatment, so long as discrimination is not exercised 
against those who have laid the foundations of India’s commercial prosperity and 
non-Indian traders are treated with the same impartiality as Indian traders are claim- 
ing for themselves in Burma, so long as due obedience is rendered to the orders of 
the Government in general in matters in which general interests are at stake, so long 
will the special powers of the Governor remam inoperative and the sowrd, of which 
so much fear has been expressed, will be allowed to rust peacefully^ in its scabbard^ 

Proceeding* his Excellency said: A Government of five, in which all the essential 
departments of Finance, Revenue and Law and Order are in the portfolios of persons 
who are not responsible to yon for the manner in which they discharge their duties, 
will give place to a Governmeut in which the Minister in charge of every department 
must render his account to yon. The Governor will have certain real and definite 
power of intervention but in a strictly Hmited field, while in the rest of the field he 
will be guided in all ordinary circumstances by the advice of his Ministers. And here 
I wish to press one point home with all the emphasis of which I am capable. If we 
are to judge by what we have heard aud read recently, there are some people who 
picture the future Governor at the worst as a sort of Frankenstein’s monester, who wifi 
bestride the stage, browbeating the ministers and defying the legislature and trampling 
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Mr. Pfiralch before justifying Ms action raised a point of order questioning 
legality of the point of order raised by the leader of the House. He said according 
to Parliamentary practice as outlined in Sir Thomas Maine’s Parliamentary Practice 
either to decide wnether there had been a breach of privilege or to expunge portions 
of certain speeches or a note of dissent did not rest with the President. In the 
former case it rested with the committee of privileges of the House and in the 
latter with the house itself 

Continuing Mr. Paraih referred to the recent incident in the House of Commons 
when similar charges were brought in by Mr. Churchill against Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the subsequent reference of the question to a eommittee of privileges. 
Fara]^ further felt that what the Government wanted was not the Chair's ruling 
but stiffing the Opposition’s expression of views. 

Giving his ruling to Mr. Farakh's preliminary objection, President conoeded 
Mr. Par&i's point that the House alone could expunge the proceeding if it considered 
that such a course was necessai-y. He was ^ aware, he said, of the practices and 
conventions of the British Parliament, hut pointed out that the_ procedure adopted in 
the Indian legislatures was not an exact parallel of the British procedure as the 
question of observance of discipline by members in India was exclusively a matter 
within the domain of the President. He, therefore, disallowed the objection. 

Mr. Parnkh then rose to reply to the charges levelled against Mm. Mr. ParaMi 
contend^ that the select committee’s report was not a faithful record of the proceed- 
ings as the fact that Ms resolutions were rejected was not a faithful record was not 
mentioned therein. It was not open to the select committee to review its decision 
once arrived at which in fact had been done and Ms motion that the taxes of private 
cars should be fixed at Es. 25 annually which had been carried was annulled at a 
subsequent meeting by the casting vote "of the chairman (Mr. Raghavendra Rao). 

Mr. ParaAh next contended that the fears expressed by the leader of the House 
postulated that Governmeut wanted members to have two opinions., one for the 
electorate and the other for Government. Mr. Parakh next spoke on the effect of the 
President’s rulings on posterity when the President reminded M m he was not address- 
ing a public meeting. 

The Presidf^nt then gave Ms ruling upholding the point of order raised by the 
leader of the House. It was Ms definite opinion, he ^ said, that the evidence tendered 
in ihe sdect committee could not be disclosed in view of the fact that they_ were of 
an informal nature. Further nothing was final until the committee ^ had submitted its 
report to the Council as the select committee was entitled to view any particular 
proposal in a different light at any time and modify its decision at any stage of its 
proceedings. In this connection he cited five ruling, two ^ by Sir Frederick Whyte 
and three by the late Mr. Y. J. Patel directing that these deliberations should not be 
divulged. The President accordingly held Mr. Parakh guilty of a breach of privileges 
of the House and further upheld the decision of me chairman of the select 
committee in ruling Mr. Paraph’s resolutions out of order as his amendments were 
beyond the scope of the select committee. 


OmcuL BiLiiL 

23lh. JANUARY A large number of teachers of the "Wardha district coun- 
cil, at present on strike, stag^ a peaceful demonstration close to the council haH gate 
jnCT before the Ckjuncil resumed its sitting to-day with the object of ventilating their 
OTievances. Later, after the strikers had withdrawn in the open area near the cham- 
ber, it was again a scene of another demonstration by about 1,500 peasants from Betnl 
district who urged the establishment of debt conciliation boards. 

The Council disposed of official business and referred five bills to select committees. 
The C, P. Tenancy Aniend7ne}d Act BUI was enacted into law on the motion of 
Mr. N- J Houghton^ Revenue Member. Two Bills, introduced by Rat Bahadur K. S. 
Naytidu^ Minister of Local Self-Government, sought to confer power on the Government 
to enforce orders in the case of dismissed employees of the municipalities and locsd 
todies. 

The netting of birds and animals is to be penalized according to the provisions of 
the Wild Birds and Ammals Protection Bill wMehwas modelled on a similar Act in 
the United Provinces wMle the C. P, Bank Bill is designed to afford protection to 
’ffie same and stipulated licenses obligatory for sportsmen providing revenue. These 
two measures were introduced by the Home Member, Mr. JS, R, Bao. 

The House then adjourned. 
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Hr. Pnrakh before justifying his action raised a point of order qne^oning tte 
legality of the point of order ' raised by the leader of the Eonse. He said a^r<nng 
to Parliamentary practice as outlined in Sir Thomas Maine’s Parliamentary Practice 
either to decide wnether there had been a breach of privilege or to ejqmnge portions 
of certaiii speeches or a note of dissent did not rest with the President. ^ the 
former case it rested with the committee of privileges of the House and in the 
latter with the house itself 

Continuing Mr. Paraih referred to the recent incident in the House of Commons 
when similar charges were brought in by Mr. Churchill against Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the subsequent reference of the question to a committee of privileges. 
Parakh farther felt that what the Government wanted was not the Chair’s ruling 
but stiffing the Opposition’s expression of views. 

Giving his ruling to Mr. rarafch's preliminary objection, &e President conceded 
Mr. Par&i's point that the House alone could expunge the proceeding if it considered 
that such a course was necessai-y. He was aware, he said, of the practices and 
conventions of the British Parliament, but pointed out that the procedure adopted in 
the Indian legislatures was not an exact parallel of the British procedure as the 
question of observance of discipline by members in India was exclusively a matter 
within the domain of the President. He, therefore, disallowed the objection. 

Mr. Parnkh then rose to reply to the charges leveljed against him. Mr. ParaMi 
contend^ that the select committee’s report was not a faithful record of the proceed- 
ings as the fact that his resolutions were rejected was not a faithful record was not 
mentioaed therein. It was not open to the select committee to review its decision 
once arrived at which in fact had been done and his motion that the taxes of private 
cars should be fixed at Rs, 25 annusdly which had been carried was annulled at a 
subsequent meeting by the casting vote "of the chairman (Mr. Eaghavendra Rao). 

Mr. Parakh next contended that the fears expressed by the leader of the House 
postulated that Government wanted members to have two opinions, one for the 
electorate and the other for Government. Mr. Parakh next spoke on the effect of the 
Resident’s rulings on posterity when the President reminded him he was not address- 
ing a public meeting. 

The President then gave his ruling upholding the point of order raised by the 
leader of the House. It was his definite opinion, he ^ saia, that the evidence tendered 
in the s^ect committee could not be disclosed in view of the fact tibat they were of 
an informal nature. Further nothing was find until the committee ^ had submitted its 
report to the Council as the select committee was entitled to view any particular 
proposal in a different light at any time and modify its decision at any st^ of its 
proceedings. In this connection he cited tve rulings, two ^ by Sir Frederick Whyte 
and three by the late Mr. Y. J. Patel directing that these deliberations should not be 
divulged, the President accordingly held Mr. Parakh guilty of a breach of privileges 
of the House and further upheld the decision of &e chairman of the select 
committee in ruling Mr. ParaSi’s resoluhons out of order as his amendments were 
beyond the scope of the select committee. 


OmcuL Btlll 

29lh. JANUARY :--A large number of teachers of the "Wardha district coun- 
cil, at present on strike, stag^ a peacefuJ demonstration close to the council hall gate 
juCT before the Council resumed its sitting to-day with the object of ventilating their 
grievances. Later, after the strikers had withdrawn in the open area near the cham- 
ber, it was again a scene of another demonstration by about 1,500 peasants from Beta! 
district who urged the establishment of debt conciliation boards. 

The Council disposed of official business and referred five bills to select committees. 
The C, P. Tenancy Amendment Aet Bill was enacted into law on the motion of 

Mr. N. J Roughton^ Revenue Member. Two Bills, introduced by Rat Bahadur K. S, 

Nayttdu^ Minister of Local Self-Government, sought to confer power on the Government 
to enforce orders in the case of dismissed employees of the municipalities and local 
ladles. 

The netting of birds and animals is to be penalized according to the provisions of 
the Wild Birds and Ammals Rrutection Bill which was modell^ on a similar Act in 

the United Provinces while the C. P. Bank Bill is designed to afford protection, to 

’ffie same and stipulated licenses obligatory for sportsmen providing revenue. These 
two measures were introduced by the Home Member, Mr. JS. R, Rao, 

Iffie House then adjourned. 
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Mr, C. B. ParairA dwelt on tlie defence problem of India and empbasised tbe 
n^d of rapid Indianisation of the army. Characterising the J. P. 0. proposals as 
highly nnsaiisfactory and ^ falling short of the Indian demand, the speaker supported 
the summoning of a constituent assembly with a view to forming a suitable consfitution. 
As regards the financial aspect of the committee’s proposals, Mr. Parath opined that 
imperial preference ^ was writ large on the recommendations and said that what 
EMtod had given with one hand she had taken away more freely with the other. 

Dr. P. Deshimikh deplored the absence of the term Dominion Status’ in the 
propc^ls and urged a specific declaration of India’s goal to this effect iu the India 
Bill. Unless this demand was conceded the new constitution would not be acceptable 
to the people. 


Mr. 21 /. Kedar favoured the total rejection of the proposals as the recent elec- 
^ns had made it clear that the electorate was predominantly Congress-minded, while 
Mr. S, M, Rahman declared that there was no sense in the talk of rejection of the 
constitution. Even the conservative Moslems, he said, considered the recommendations 
unsatisfactory, but there was no reason why they should not work the reforms and 
agitate for more. 

3!he Rev. Rodgers paid a tribute to the Joint Select Committee members for their 
labours and appealed to all to work the new constitution in a spirit of good-will and 
smcerity in the interests of ordered freedom and social justice. 

Mr. G. A. Qavai (depressed closes) expressed gratitude to the British Government 
for conceding adequate representation to his community in the legislatures and for ail 
their efforts to uplift the depressed classes in the country. 

Sft^ «S//eoZa/ urged that provision should be made 'in the constitution that there 
shoiud be no legislative interference in the social and religious customs of the people. 

Mrs. Puwjqfrai Tamhe (nominated) expressed appreciation of the J. P. C. for the 
recognition of women s importance in the political life of India by conceding a wider 
franchise of women, but protested against the introduction of the communm element 
m dectorates despite opposition by all women’s organizations in lidia. 

Ehan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg. accepting the reform proposals, declared that 
'5?'ork the reforms in order to prove their capacity for further advance. 

The House at this stage agreed to the closure of the debate, when the Home 
Member, Mr. B. R. Rac^ Leader of the House, speaking on behalf of the Government, 
vigorously defended the reform proposals. The Home Member declared that the 
federal scheme as_ had been evolved by the J, P. C. would shine in future as a 
gmding star pointing the way to attainment of that real democratic state without 
the catastrophy of a generm national breakdown. It was n^essary that, iong 

L ? Ji^toiiomous provinces, they should have a strong centre and any course 
wmch M to its stability was to be closely examined and accept^ Proceeding, he 
^id : — ‘My own view of the future of provincial autonomy of this province is thsd 
if the future^ ministers were resolute men determined to assert their constitniional 
powers, ^minister justice, uphold the rule of law, shoulder the responability for 
^ditional taxation and show respect to the canons of public finance and are supported 
+ ^ if" , . disinterested legislature and an honest Opposition, there is no reason 

wiieve that the provincial autonomy even as is evisaged by the most advanced 

S >litical parties in India would not be attained within the next few vears. The Home 
em^r, continuing, asked the people of India to determine their * attitude towards 
the ^ Bntish Empire ^ and pointed out that even Mahatma Gandhi acknowledged and 
admi^d one of the ideals of the British Empire, namely, every subject of the jEmpire 
had the freest scope for his energies and honour and whalever he thought was due 
to lus conscience. The speaker thought that this was true of the British Empire 
as it was not true of any Government The deficiency of the proposed constitutional 
reforms was not too high a price to pay to stand firmly by their anchorage. The 
Home itember, concluding, declared that the constitution may not give all tiaat the 
people of lidia aspired to but it was a great advance over the present constitution 

representation to all classes of people. The Council theh adjouned 
till the 2oth. February. 


EiXANCIAL SlAIEStEXT FOR 1935-36 

25th. JTCBRU ARY :-~Mr. N. J. Rougkton^ Finance Member introduced the budget 
to^ay. The revis^ estimates for 1934-35 show a deficit of 11.04 lakhs as against tiie 
^gin^y estimated surplus of Rs. 2.19 l akhs . The revenue position had deteriorated, 
the pnmcpai decrees m mcome receipts being under land revenue (Rs. 10.77 lakhs) 
and. stamps (Rs. 4,38 lakhs). The Budget, as originaOy framed, provided for receipts 
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iSx. C. S. Parakh dwelt oa the defence problem of India and emphaased the 
need of rapid Indianisation of the army. Characterising the 
highly unsatisfactory and falling short of the Indian aem^d, the spe^er 
the summoning of a constituent assembly with a view to forming a suitable constitunom 
As regards the financial aspect of the committee’s proposals, Para^ 
imperial preference was writ large on the recommendations ^d sma that wnat 
England had given with one hand she had taken away more f^s^y with the other. 

Dr. P. i?. Deshmukk deplored the absence of the term Dominion Status in me 
proposals and urged a specific declaration of India’s goal to this eneet m the 
Bill. Unless this demand was conceded the new constitution would not be acceptable 
to the people. 

Mr. T. L Kedar favoured the total rejection of the proposals as the recent elu- 
tions had made it clear that the electorate was predominantly Congress-minaed, wnue 
3Cr. S, M. Jiahman declared that there was no sense in the talk of 
constitution. Even the conservative Moslems, he said, considered the recommenaations 
unsatisfactory, but there was no reason why they should not work the reforms 

agitate for more. . . xu •« 

The Rev. Rodgers paid a tribute to the Joint Select Committee members tor them 

labours and appealed to all to work the new constitution in a spirit of good-wiU ana 
sincerity in the interests of ordered freedom and social justice. _ 

Mr. 'G. a, Gavai (depressed classes) es^ressed gratitude to the Bnhsh Govermnent 
for conceding adequate representation to his community in the legislatures and. for au 

their efforts to uplift the depress^ classes in the country. x-u x 

Sft^ Sheolal urged that provision should ^ be made in the consntunon that mere 
should be no legislative interference in the social and religious customs of the peopi^ 
Mrs. Ramabai Tarnhe (nominated) expressed appreciation of the J. P. G. for me 
recognition of women's importance in tlie political life of India by conceding a wider 
franchise of women, but protested against the introduction of tlie^ communal element 
in electorates despite opposition by aU women’s organizations in India. _ _ , , 

IThan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg, accepting the reform proposals, declarect mat 
they must work the reforms in order to prove their capacity for further advice. 

The House at this stage agreed to the closure of the debate, when the Home 
Member, Mr. E. B. Rao., Leader of the House, speaking on behalf of the Govei^ent, 
vigorously defended the reform proposals. The Home Member declared that me 
fweral scheme as had been evolved by the J. P. C. would shine in ? 

guiding star pointing the way to the attainment of that real democratic stats withom 
the catastrophy of a general national breakdown. It was necessary that, along wim 
creating autonomous provinces, they should have a strong centre and any couree 
which led to its stability was to be closely examined and accepted. Proceeding, he 
said : — ‘My own view of the future of provincial autonomy of this province is that 
if the future ministers were resolute men determined to assert their consfet^onai 
powers, administer justice, uphold the rule of law, shoulder the responsibihty 
additional taxation and ^ow respect to the canons of public fina n ce and are supported 
by a strong and disinterested legislature and an honest ^ Opposition, there is no reason 
to believe that the provincial autonomy even as ^ is evisaged by the most adygiced 
political parties in mdia would not be attained^ within the next few yeare. The Home 
Member, continuing, ^ked the people of India to determine their attitude towards 
the British Empire and pointed out that^ even Mahatma Gandhi acknowledge and 
admired one of the ideals of the British Empire, namely, ©very subject of the Empire 
had the freest scope for his energies and honour and whatever he thought due 
to his conscience. The speaker mought that this^ was true of the British Empire 
as it was not true of any Government The deficiency of the proposed constitution 
reforms was not too high a price to pay to stand^ firmly by their anchorage. !^e 
Home Member, concluding, declared that the constitution may not give all that the 
people of India aspired to but it was a great advance over the present constitution 
as it gave the widest representation to all classes of people. The Council theh adjouned 
till the 25th. February. 


Fe^taxciax Statement eob 1935-36 

25 th. FEBRUARY Mr. N. J. Roughton., Finance Member introduced the ^ budget 
to-day. The revised estimates for 1934-^ show a deficit of 11.04 lakhs as against the 
originally estimated surplus of Es. 2,19 lakhs. The revenue position had deteriorated, 
the primcpal decreases in income receipts being under land revenue (Es. 10.77 la^s) 
and stamps (Rs. 4,38 lakhs). The Budget, as originally framed, provided for receipts 
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Eeverend Rogers appealed to the Govennnent to consider the desirability of im- 
posing an enterfemnent tax in the province for increasing the grants towards educa- 
tion, while Seth Skeolal deplored that the Government were imposing fresh taxation 
on the eve of the Silver Jubilee celebrations. 

Replying to the criticism levelled against the Government in regard to the restoration 
of salary cuts, Mr. C. Deshmukh^ Financial Secretary, asked whe^er it would not 
be honourable to adhere to the contract entered into with the public servants. He also 
denied thd sngg^tion that the Government’s revenue receipts and estimates were 
exa^rated. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N, J. Rottghion^ Finance Member, who spoke next categorically 
denied the suggestion that the Government had restored the salary cuts with the 
intention of handing over a bankrupt state to Indians in the next constitution. He 
appealed to the House not to create an anomalous position by pressing the reimposi- 
tion of the cuts, as certmn services were beyond their scope and felt that the House 
could appropriately express its disapproval "in the form of a token cut. He reiterated 
the Government smpathy towards the agriculturists by pointing out to the various 
relief measures undertaken and the utmost economy in the expenditure obseved. 


Toting on Budget Demands 

28th. FEBRUARY i—In the Council to-day Mr. K. P. Pande withdrew his 
cut motion which was discussed throughout yesterday in view of the Excise Minister 
Rai Bahadur Nayudu's assurance to accept "the proposal suggesting the appointment 
of a committee to go through the question of excise policy. 

On the motion of Rai Bahadur (?. P. Jaiswal, the House carried without a division 
the Re. 1 cut as a protest against the decision of the Government to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Non-officials were defeated three times in their attempt to censure the Ministers’ 
policy in not restoring the cuts in the educational grants to the local bodies and not 
nominating members of the depressed classes and women to the local bodies. 

The entire demand under the head “General Administration” (Transferred) for Rs. 
64,000 was then carried. 

Khan Sahib Muxaffar Hussain^ Deputy President, moved a Re.l cut in the de- 
mand of administration of justice and demanded the establishment of Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards in every Talnk throughout the province. 

Tarious sections of the House expressed support to the demand. 

The speakers emphasised the sad plight of tne peasantry owing to heavy indebtedness 
and urgea the Government to come to tiieir rescue by agreeing to the suggested course. 

i#r. G. Rouyhtori'i Finance Member, while expressing sympathy with the pro- 
posal, complained about the paucity of men who could act as honorary chairmen on 
these Boards, suitable and diligent men who d^ired to devote themselves to the needs 
of the country-side. He further pointed out timt the Goveminent had already estabhs- 
hed seven Boards and proposed to start four more in the near future. He urged the 
withdrawal of the motion, which was carried without a division, the Government not 
opposing it. 


2nd. MARCH : — ^Better supervision _by*the police force in the province with a 
view to preventing motor accidents which were lately marked by an increase, was 
urged bv Rao ^h%b U. S, Patil^ who moved a token cut to-day, when ihe demand 
under the head ‘police’ came np for discussion. 

As regards the suggestions put forth in the course of the debate, the Home 
Member ifr, A Raghavendra Rao promised to consider the same at the time of 
revising the rules for regulating traffic, upon which the motion was withdrawn. 

IDie House adopted Mr, DeshmuWs motion protesting against the action of the 
Judicial Commissioner in not closing courts for .a day, as a mark of respect to the memory 
of Mr. M. V. Abhyanker. 

The Home Member Mr. E. R. Rao^ objected to the motion on the ground that 
the subject was ve^ stale. Farther the House was not entitled to discuss the con- 
duct of a judicial officer acting in the judicial discharge of his duties. The motion 
was also calculated to cast reflection on the Judicial Commissioner. 

The President, Mr. 8, W. A. Rizvi ediowed the motion as it was in perfect order 
and related to administrative functions of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Seth Thakardas’ complaint regarding bad food in jails evoked opposition from 
several non-officiM members who t&ified to the wholesome quality of the food given 
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Jtev&rmd Roffers appealed to the Government to consider the desirahiliiy of im- 
posing an entertainment tax in the province for increasing the grants towar^ edima- 
tion, while Seth Skeolal deplored that &e Government were imposing fresh, taxation 

on the eve of the Silver Jubilee celebrations. , , . r u 

Replying to the criticism levelled a^nst the Government in regard to the restoration 
of salary cuts, Mr. G. Deskvnukh^ Financial Secretary, ^ asked whether it woi^ not 
be honourable to adhere to the contract entered into with the public servants. He also 
denied thd sugg^tion that the Government’s revenue receipto and estimates were 
exasj&rerated 

Ke Hon’ble Mr. N. J. Roughion, Finance Member, who spoke next categonc^y 
denied the suggestion that the Government had restored the salary cuts with me 
intention of having over a bankrupt state to Indians in the next constitution. He 
appealed to the House not to create an anomalous position by pressing the reiMosi- 
taon of the cuts, as certain services were beyond their scope and felt that the House 
could appropriately express its disapproval in the form of a token cut. He reiterated 
the Government svmpatiiy towards the agriculturists by pointing out to the vanous 
relief measures undertaken and the utmost economy in the expenditure obseved. 


Totejo ox Budget Demands 


28tli. FEBRUARY:— In the Council to-day Mr. K, P. Pande withdrew^ hia 
cut motion which was discussed throughout yesterday in view of the Excise Mi ni s ter 
Bai Bahadur Nayudu's assurance to accept the proposal suggesting the appointment 
of a committee to go through the question of excise policy. . 

On the motion of Rai Bahadur Q. P. Jaiswal^ the House carried without a division 
the Re. 1 cut as a protest against the decision of the Government to restore the 


salary cuts. 

Nou-officials were defeated three times in their attempt to censure the Ministers’ 
policy in not restoring the cuts in the educational grants to the local bodies and not 
nominating members of the depressed classes and women to the local bodies. 

The entire demand under the head “General Admioistration” (Transferred) for Rs. 


64,000 was then carried. . . , , 

Khan, Bahib Muxaffar Hussain,^ Deputy President, moved a Re.l cut m the de- 
mand of administration of justice and demanded the establishment of Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards in every Taluk throughout the province. 

Yarious sections of the House expressed support to the demand. 

The speakers emphasised the sad plight of the peasantry owing to heavy indebtedness 
and urgS the Government to come to tiieir rescue fay agreeing to the suggested course. 

i/r. N. G. Rotightori', Finance Member, while expressing sympathy with the pro- 
posal, complained about the paucity of men who could act as honorary chairmen on 
these Boards, suitable aM diligent men who d^ired to devote themselves to the needs 
of the country-side. He further pointed out that the Government had already establis- 
hed seven i^^ds and proposed to start four more in the near future. He urged the 
withdrawal of the motion, wMch was carried without a division, the Government not 
opposing it. 


2nd. MARCH -.—Better supervision by* the police force in the province with a 
view to preventing motor aocidento which were lately marked hy an increase, was 
urged bv Rao bkib U. S. Patil<, who mov^ a token cut to-day, when the demand 
under the head ‘police’ came up for discussion. 

As regards the suggestions put forth in the course of the debate, the Home 
Member Mr. A Raghavendra Rao promised to consider the same at the time of 
revising the rules for regulating traffic, upon which the motion was withdrawn. 

The House adopted Mr, Deshmukh's motion protesting against the action of the 
Judicial Commissioner in not closing courts for .a day, as a mark of respect to the memory 
of Mr, M, V. Abkyanker. 

The Home Member, Mr. K R. Rao^ objected to the motion on the ground that 
the subject was ve^ stale. Further the House was not entitled to discuss the con- 
duct of a judicial officer acting in the judicial^ discharge^ of his duties. The motion 
was also calculated to cast reflection on the Judicial Commissioner. 

The President, Mr. S. W. A. Rizvi allowed the motion ^ it was in perfect order 
and r^ted to atoinistrative functions of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Suth Tkakardas^ complaint regarding bad food in jails evoked opposition from 
serorid non-offici^ members who tStified to the wholesome quahty of the food given 
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of the Act of 1870 and in view of the vast changes in the judicial system in the pro- 
vince, refonns in the matter of levying fees were necessary. If the province wanted 
a High CJouxt, the cost thereof should not be thrust on the general tax-payers, but on 
those who were likely to benefit by the proposed reforms, namely, the ntigant public. 

Proceeding, he said that the present Sill was in accoru with the wishes of the 
Honse which during the previous session urged the Government to establish a High 
Court in the province. He hoped that the members would support the Bill, since Ihe 
House had already committed itself in principle. 

Mr, £>. T. MangaCmurti moved an amenmnent that the Bill be referred for eliciting 
pulfiic opinion. 

lEhe House having devoted the whole day for the discussion, the amendment was put 
to vote and negatived, 36 voting for and 19 against, resulting in a Government victory. 

A featoe ot the debate was the strong opposition by several non-official members 
to the Bill, ^ Wliile opinion was unanimous favouring a High Court, criticism was 
directed against the imposition of fresh taxation in the form of funds necessary for 
this purpose. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar^ Leader of the Oppositiou, supported the Bill iu principle, but 
agreed to the motion for circulation to consider the various details of the measure. 

Dr. P, S. DQshmukh favoured the complete rejection of the Bill which, he said, 
had been brought at an inopportune time. He preferred to wait till the passing of 
the new Constitution Act. 

K ha n Saheb Hazaffar Hussain^ Deputy President, declared that it was the duty 
of the Government to make the administration of justice as cheap as possible. On 
the contrary, the Bill was brought to enhance the court fees. 

Mr. IV. k. Furanik^ Government Advocate, made it clear that legislation was 
long overdue and was aimed at removing the anomalies in the law so as to bring this 
province into line with other provinces. 

Replying to the debate, the Home Member, Mr. Pao pointed out that the Bill was 
sought to set right inequalities in taxation and assured that its clauses would not 
hurt the poorer class of litigants. The measure w’as designed to restrict litigation. 

As a result of the local Government’s representations, the Secretary of State for 
Indw had a^eed to the constitution of a High Court ‘in the Province, the Judge of 
which would receive emoluments lower than elsewhere in^ India. 

8th. MARCH : — In the Council to-day, jyDr. R. A* Kanitkar^ moved that the C. P. 
Court Fees Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Home Member, Mr. JS. R. said that the Government opposed to the 
motion, but in view of the opinions expressed in the Honse would agree to it. He 
added that the consideration of the Bill should be Sniped before tiie end of the pre- 
sent financial year. 

The House accepted the Select Committee motion and adjourned till March 25. 

2Sth. MARCH After a debate lasting nearly six hours, the Council passed the 
Court Fees C. P. Amendment Bill, a Government measure, into law. 

The BUI was introduced in the Council on March 7 last by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Pagkavmdra Rao^ Home Member, and evoked much oppositiou from non-official 
benches, as it involved taxation proposals for the establishment of a High Court in 
the Province. The Bill underwent important changes in the Select Committee stage 
in that the incidence of taxation was reduced from Rs. three and a half to Rs. 2 
lakhs which constituted the funds essential for the establishment of a High Court. 

When business in the House was resumed to-day, the Home Member presented 
the report of the Select Committee and urged that the Bill be taken into oonsider- 
tion. 

Mr. D. T. \fangalmurthi attacked the Bill and pleaded for the inability of the 
Province to sustain fresh taxation. 

He was supported by Dr. Punjab Rao Deshmukh^ while Mr. W. R. Puranik. 
Government Advocate, pointed out that the principle of raising the status of e 
produce by establishing a High Court had already been accepted.® 

Mr. S. M. Rahman^ supported the. Home Member’s motion -wHoh -was oarried 
by 38 TOtes to 19. 

Among those who supported the Government were Mr. T. J. Kedar (Leader of the 
Opposition) and 19 elected non-officials. 

32 
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of the Act of 1870 and in view of the vast changes in the judicial system in the pro- 
vince, refonns in the matter of levjring fees were necessary. If the province wanted 
a High CJourt, the cost thereof should not he thrust on the general tax-payers, hut on 
those who were likely to benefit by the proposed reforms, namely, the ntigant public. 

Proceeding, he said that the present 6iil was in aecoru with the wishes of the 
House which during the previous session urged the Grovermnent to establish a High 
Court in the province. He hoped that the members would support the Bill, since tine 
House had already committed itself in principle. 

Mr. Z>. T. Mangalmurti moved an amenmnent that the Bill be referred for eliciting 
puWic opinion. 

House having devoted the whole day for the discussion, the amendment was put 
to vote and negatived, 36 voting for and 19 against, resulting in a Government victory. 

A feature ot the debate was the strong opposition by several non- official members 
to the Bill, Wliile opinion was unanimous favouring a High Court, criticism was 
directed against the imposition of fresh taxation in the form of funds necessary for 
this purpose. 

Mr. T, J, Kedar^ Leader of the Oppositiou, supported the Bill in prineiple, but 
agreed to the motion for circulation to consider the various details of the measure. 

Dr. F, S. Deshmukh favoured the complete rejection of the Bill which, he said, 
had been brought at an inopportune time. He preferred to wait till the passing of 
the new Constitution Act 

Khan Saheb Mazaffar Hussain^ Deputy President, declared that it was the duty 
of the Government to make the admimstration of justice as cheap as possible. On 
the contrary, the Bill was brought to enhance the court fees. 

Mr. IV. k, Furanik, Government Advocate, made it clear that legislation was 
long overdue and was aimed at removing the anomalies in the law so as to bring this 
province into line with other provinces. 

Replying to the debate, the Home Member, Mr, Rao pointed out that the Bill was 
sought to set right inequalities in taxation and assured that its clauses would not 
hurt the poorer class of litigants. The measure "was designed to restrict litigation. 

As a result of the local Government’s representations, the Secretary of State for 
In(^ had agreed ^ to the constitution of a High Court ■in the Province, the Judge of 
which would receive emoluments lower than elsewhere in India. 

8th. MARCH ;~-In the Council to-day, Mr. R. A. Kanitkar^ moved that the C. P. 
Court Fees Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Home Member, Mr. E. B. R<i,o* said that the Government wes opposed to the 
motion, but in view of the opinions expressed in House would agree to it. He 
added that the consideration of the Bill should be finished before the end of the pre- 
sent financial year. 

The House accepted the Select Committee motion and adjourned till March 25. 

25th. MARCH : — After a debate lasting nearly six hours, the Council passed the 
Court Fees C. P. Amendment Bill, a Government measure, into law. 

The Bill was introduced in the Council on March 7 last by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Raghavmdra Rclo.^ Home Member, and evoked much opposition from non-official 
benches, as it involved taxation proposals for the establishment of a High Court in 
the Province. The Bill underwent important changes in the Select Committee stage 
in that the incidence of taxation was reduced from Rs. three and a half to Rs. 2 
lakhs which constituted the funds essential for the establishment of a High Court. 

When business in the House was resumed to-day, the Home Member presented 
the report of the Select Committee and urged that the Bill be taken into consider- 
tion, 

Mr. D. T. Vangalmurthi attacked the Bill and pleaded for the inability of the 
Province to sustain fresh taxation. 

He was supported by Dr. Punjab Rao Deshnukh^ while Mr. W. R. Puranik. 
Government Advocate, pointed out that the principle of raising the status of e 
province by establishing a High Court had already been accepted, 

Mr. S. M. Rahman^ suppoi-ted the. Home Member’s motion which was carried 
by 38 votes to 19. 

Among those who supported the Government were Mr. T. J. Kedar (Leader of the 
Opposition) and 19 elected non-officials. 
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DUNGS OF lEB 


OOUNOIL 


6 Arjan Singh, Sardar 

7 Bahadur Khan, Sardar 

8 Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur 
Captain, Rao 

9 Bansi Lal, Chaudhri 

10 Bhagat Ram, Lala 

11 BiSH AN Singh, Sardar 

IV.—Non’Oficial Members 

15 Chstan Anand, Lala 

ij Chhoiu Ram, Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri 

14 Chowdhry, Mr Sajan Kumar 
i; Faqir Husain Khan, Chaudhri 

16 Fazl Ali, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Chaudhri 

17 Ghani, MR. 

18 Gopal Das, Rai Sahib Lala 
ig Gurbachan Singh, Sardar 

Sahib Sardar 

20 Habib Ullah, Khan Bahadur 

Sardar 

21 Haibat Khan Oaha, Khan 

22 Jagdev Khan Kharal, Rai 

23 Janmeja Singh, Captain, Sardar 

Bahadur Sardar 

24 JASWANT Singh, Guru 

25 Jawahar Singh Dhillon, Sardar 

26 Jyoti Prasad, Lala 

t7 Kesar Singh, Rai Sahib 
Chaudhri 

28 Labh Chakd Mshra, Rai Sahib 
Lala 

29 Labh Singh, Mr 

30 Leehwati Jain, Sbriuati 

31 Malar, Mr. Muhammad Din 

3s mamraj Singh Chohan, Kanwar 

33 Manohar Lal, Mr. 

34 Maya Das, Mr. Ernest 

35 Mazhar Ali Azhar, Maulvi 
38 Mangal Singh, Sardar 

37 Mohindar Singh, Sardar 

38 Mubarak Ali Shah, Sayad 

39 Muhammad Abdul Rahman 

Khan, Chaudhri 

40 Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan 
Bahadur Mauk 


41 Muhammad Eosoop, Khwaja 
43 Muhammad Hayat Qurbshi, 
Khan Bahadur Nawab, Mian 

43 Muhammad Hasan, Khan Sahib 
Makhdum Shaikh 

44 Muhammad Jamal Khan Leg- 
hari, Kh.an Bahadur Nawab 

45 Muhmmad Raza Shah Gilani, 

Makhdumzada Sayad 

46 Muhammad Sadiq Shaikh 

47 Muhammad Sabfaeaz An Ehan, 

Raja. 

48 Muhammad Yask Khan, Chaudhri 

49 Asaduilah Khan, Chaudhri 

50 Mukand Lai Puri, Mb. 

51 Mukeeji, Raj Bahadur Mr. P. 

52 Mushtaq AiTvftD Guemasi, Ehan 

Bahadur Mian. 

53 Muzaitae Khan, Khan Bashadue 

Captain Mauk. 

54 Narendba Nate, Diwan Bahadur 

Raja. 

55 Nathwa Sinsh, Chaudhbt 

56 Nihal Chand Asoaswal, Lala 

57 Node Ahmad Khan, Khan Sahb 
Mian. 

58 Nuk Khan, Khan Sahib Eisaldab 

Bahadur. 

59 Nurullah, Mian 

60 Paxoham Chand, Teakub 

61 Paitoit, Ms.Nanak Chand 

® Eashbib Sinsh, Honorary Captain 
Sardar 

63 Shah Nawaz Khan, Nawab Khan 
M Eamh Das, Lala 
K Eam Sabup, Chaudhri 
^ Bam Sinsh, 2nd-Iheut, Sardar Sahib 
Sardar. 

67 T^rtsiT All, Khan Sahib Chaudhri 

68 Eokbeis, ]feorassoB "W. 

^ Samfuban Sinsh, Sabdab 

TO Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadue Lala. 

71 Shaye, Dr. (Mbs) M. C. 

72 Shed Nabain Sinoh, Sabdab Bahadur 

Sabdab 

73 Ujjai Sinsh, Sabdab Sahib Sabdab 

74 Umar Hayat, Chaudhri 

75 Zaman Mmdi Kean, Khan Bahadur 

Mat, nr. 
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6 Arjan Singh, Sardar 

7 Bahadur Khan, Sardar 

8 Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur 

Captain, Rao 

9 Bansi Lal. Chaudhri 

10 Bhagat Ram, Lala 

11 Bishan Singh, Sardar 

/F' , — Non-Official Members 

13 Chstan Anand, Lala 

ij Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri 

14 Chowohry, Mr Sajan Kumar 

15 Faqir Husain Khan, Chaudhri 

16 Fazl Ali, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Chaudhri 

17 Ghani. Mr. 

18 Gopal Das, Rai Sahib Lala 

19 Gurbachan Singh, Sardar 

Sahib Sardar 

20 Habib Ullah, Khan Bahadur 
Sardar 

21 Haibat Khan Daha, Khan 

22 Jagdev Khan Kharal, Rai 

33 Janmeja Singh, Captain, Sardar 

Bahadur Sardar 

34 JASWANT Singh. Guru 

35 Jawahar Singh Dhillon, Sardar 

36 JvoTi Prasad, Lala 

f? Kesar Singh, Rai Sahib 
Chaudhri 

28 Labh Chand Mehra, Rai Sahib 
Lala 

29 Labh Singh, Mr 

30 Lskhwati Jain, Shrimati 

31 Malak, Mr. Muhammad Din 

3 * Mamraj Singh Chohan, Kanwar 

33 Manohar Lal, Mr. 

34 Maya Das, Mr. Ernest 

35 Mazhar Ali Azhar, Maulvi 
38 Mangal Singh, Sardar 

37 Mohindar Singh, Sardar 

38 Mubarak Ali Shah, Sayad 

39 Muhammad Abdul Rahman 
Khan, Chaudhri 

40 Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan 
Bahadur Malik 


41 Muhammad Eusoof, Khwaja 

42 Muhammad Hayat Qureshi, 

Khan Bahadur Nawab, Mian 

43 Muhammad Hasan, Khan Sahib 
Makhdum Shaikh 

44 Muhammad Jamal Khan Leg- 
hari, Kh.an Bahadur Nawab 

45 Muhmmad Raza Shah Gilani, 

Makhdumzada Sayad 

46M'CHAiDIiD SaDIQ SgATTO 

47 Mphammad Saepaeaz lii Khan, 

Raia. 

48 Mphammai) Jim Khan, Chapdhec 

49 Asadpllah Khan, (^pdhsi 

50 Mpka.n'd Lu Ppbi, SIe. 

61 Mpkebji, Eai Bahadur Mb. P. 

52 Mpshtaq Ahmad Gpbmani, Khan 

Bahadpb Mian. 

53 Muzajtae Khan, Khan Bahadur 

Captain Malik. 

54 Narekdea Nath, Diwan Bahadur 

Raja. 

55 Naihwa Sin&h, Chaudhby 

56 Nihai Chand Agaarwal, Laia 

57 Nooe Ahmad Khan, Khan Sahib 
Mian. 

58 Nub Khan, Khan Sahib Risaldab 

Bahadur. 

59 Nurullah, Mian 

60 Panchah Chand, Thakpb 

61 Pandet, Mb.Nanak C^and 

62 Raghbie Singh, Honobaey Captain 

Sabdar 

63 Shah Nawaz Khan, Nawab 

64 Ranh Das, Lala 

65 Ram Sarup, Chaudhri 

66 Ram Sin&h, &D-IiEPT, Sardar Simp 

Sardar. 

67 Eusai Am, Khan Sahib CShaudhri 

68 EoBEHTS, raOFESSOE W. 

69 Sampuean Singh, Sardar 

70 Sewai Ram, Rai Bahadur Lala. 

71 Shayr, Dr. (Mrs) M. 0. 

72 Sheo Naeain Sengh, Sardar Bahadur 

Sardar 

73 Umal Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar 

74 Umar Hayat, Chaudhri 

75 Zaman Mbhdi Khan, Khan Bahadur 

Mat, nr. 
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receipts from rents for temporary cultivation, wMoh from 1926 to 19M "were credi^ 
to Estraordmary Eeceipts. Apart from this addition, the estimate wonld have amounted 
to 257 lahhs only. 

tChe average moome from Excise since 1927-28 has been 105 lakhs, esti- 

mate for the current year is ^ and one- third lakhs. We may hope for 99 lakhs m 
the coming year. 

The revised estimate for the current year from Stamps is 107 lakhs, "we expect a 
slight increase to 110 lakhs next year. 

Irrigation accoonts for ronghly 332 lakhs of expenditure, but although Education 
Department comes next ■vith a total expenditure of 160 lakhs it actually t^es the hon s 
share because Irrigation also produces revenue. 

Ajs regards the present year, the Finance Member smd : The budget estimate 
of the present year anticipated a surplus of 51 lakhs, but, so far as can be seen, the 
surplus will be *20 lakhs less. This is not due to any excess of optimism on the p^ 
of the Finance Department, but to the fact that after the budget was framed the 
Oovernment decided to reduce water-rates by an amount that in a normal year would 
cause a drop of 36 and a half lakhs in tins source of revenue. At the same time 
special remfeions of revenue mounting to oyer 20 lakhs have been granted whereas 
oniv 15 lakhs of specijd remissions were anticipated. 

Half a lakh has been provided for the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of 
Their Majesties’ reign, of Rs. 80,000 for Jubilee scholarships and of 3 lakhs for the 
new Council Chamber. 

The position with regard to the Sutlej Talley project is as follows : 

The cumulative interest is 4,51 crores. The cumulative net revenue is 2.03 crores, 
and the resulting sum at charge is 11.72 crores. The position ten years hence may 
probably be as follows : cumulative capital 9.01, cumulative interest 9.89, cumulative 
net revenue 7.51, sum at charge 11.39 crores. In the year 1944-45 the project will be 
paying 5.3 per cent, as against about 3.8 per cent, at present, and it is calculated to 
pay 6 per cent, in the year 1945-47. In 1934-35 we hope to assess 12.8 lakhs of 
acres irrigated, Mid in 19^-45 we hope to assess 13.61 lakhs, a comparatively small 
rise owing to the fact that the water available at the sowing season is limited. 

The other great project of the Province about which the Council will desire to be 
informed is the Hydro-Electric Scheme. This scheme has cost ©6 lakhs, of which 42 
lakhs represent expenditure on local distribution. To this sum of ^6 lakhs we have 
to add tne enormous sum of 123 lakhs as accumulated interest charges, so that the total 
capital expenditure chaiges against the scheme comes to 749 lakhs. 


28 U>. FEBRUARY Charge of apathy, respecting nation-building activitieSj were 
levelled against the Government by several spacers auring the general discussion on 
the budget which commenced in the Council to-day. Several speakers congratulated 
the Finance Member on his presenting a balanced budget, and supported the restoration 
of the pay cut ^ but stressed that the province was far form being prosperous, the 
people were groaning under taxation and well planned schemes to improve the oasie 
condition of the people was urgently needed. 

Shaikh Mdiammad Sadiq and Mr. Nanakchand Pandit vehemently criticized the 
Govemment and its irresponsiveness to public opinion, and the almost total neglect of 
national^ development. Mr. Sadiq contrasted with what other free countries were 
doing with their budgets, apart from maintaining status quo and peace and order, and 
Mr. Pandit said : ‘This would not be tolerated for a single day in any free country*. 
Mr. Pandit mamtamed that although they had had reforms for the last 14 years with 
theii* own Ministers, there was practically no progress for which the people could be 
thankful and the same old system and outlook persisted. He said that their Ministers 
hud failed to do their duty which was to bring combined pressure on the Govemment 
ti) initiate beneficial schemes to ameliorate unemployment and to develop small 
industries, but they had only served to keep the people quiet. 

Choudhry Chxyturam^ leader of the Opposition, initiating the debate, congratulated 
the Finance Member on presenting a balanced budget, which was, he said, not an easy 
thing in these days of depression. He, however, complained that the benevolent de- 
triments were bemg staved which was the last thing the Government should do. 
He advocated the imposition of fresh taxes. (He was tSe only member to make this 
fi^i^Qstioi^ — urban population. Maintaining that the people in towns got away 
with the least burden of t^tion, Chaudbiy Choturam siiggestea to taxes on cinemas, 
feHsyeieff aid aerated waters. 
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receipts from rents for temporary cultivation, ■whioli from 1926 to 1934 were credited 
to Extraordinary ^^eipts. Apaix from this addition, the estimate would have amounted 
to 257 lakhs omy. ^ ^ 

The average mcome from Excise since 1927-28 has been 105 lakhs, the revised esw- 
mate for the current year is 98 and one-third lakhs. We may hope for 99 lakhs in 
the coming year. 

The revised estimate for the current year from Stamps is 107 lakhs, we expect a 
sli^t increase to 110 lakhs next year. 

Irrigation accounts for roughly 332 lakhs of expenditure, but although Education 
De^irtment comes next with a total expenditure of 160 lakhs it actually taJies the lion’s 
share because Irrigation also produces revenue. 

As regards the present year, the Finance Member said : The budget estimate 
of the present year anticipated a surplus of 51 lakhs, but, so far as can be seen, the 
surplus will be *20 lakhs less. This is not due to any excess of optimism on the part 
of the Finance Department, but to the fact that after the budget was framed the 
Government decid^ to reduce water-rates by an amount that in a normal year would 
cause a drop of 36 and a hdf lakhs in tins source of revenue. At the same time 
special remissions of revenue amounting to over 20 lakhs have been granted whereas 
only 15 lakhs of special remissions were anticipated. 

Half a lakh has been provided for tbe celebration of the Silver Jubilee of 
Their Majesties’ reign, of Rs. 30,000 for Jubilee scholarships and of 3 lakhs for the 
new CouncU Chaniber. 

The position with regard to the Sutlej Talley project is as follows : 

The cumulative interest is 4.51 crores. The cumuJative net revenue is 2.03 crores, 
and the resulting sum at charge is 11.72 crores. The position ten years hence may 
probably be as follows : cumulative capital 9.01, cumulative interest *9.89, cumulative 
net revenue 7.51, sum at charge 11,39 crores. In tbe year 1944-45 the project will be 
paying 5.3 per cent., as against about 3.8 per cent, at present, and it is calculated to 
pay Q per cent, in the year 1945-47. In 1934-35 we hope to assess 12.8 lakhs of 
acres irrigated, and in 1944-45 we hope to assess 13.61 lakns, a comparatively small 
rise owing to the fact that the water available at the sowing season is limited. 

The other great project of the Province about which the Council wtil desire to be 
informed is the Hydro-Electric Scheme. This scheme has cost ^6 lakhs, of which 42 
lakhs represent expenditure on local distribution. To this sum of ^6 lakhs we have 
to ^d the enormous sum of 123 lakhs as accumulated interest charges, so that the tot^ 
capital expenditure charges against the scheme comes to 749 lakhs. 

28 U». FEBRUARY : — Charge of apatiiy, respecting nation-building activities, were 
levelled against the Government by several speakers during the general discussion on 
the budget, which commenced in the Council to-day. Several speakers congratulated 
the Finance Member on his presenting a balanced budget, and supported the restoration 
of i^e pay cut ^ but stressed that the province was far fonn oeing prosperous, the 
people^ were groaning under taxation and well planned schemes to improve the basic 
condition of the people was urgently needed. 

Shaikh Mohammad Sadiq ^ and Mr. Nanahchand Pandit vehemently criticized the 
Goyenunent and its irrespousiveness to public opinion, and the almost total neglect of 
national^ development. Mr. Sadiq contrasted with what other free countries were 
doing w^ their budgets, apart from maintaining status quo and peace and order, and 
5?’ would not be tolerated for a single day in any free country’. 

Pandit mamtained that although they had had reforms for the last 14 years with 
meir own Ministers, there was practically no progress for which the people could be 
m anM m and me s^e old system and outlook persisted. He said that iheir Ministers 
had faued to do mem duty which was to bring combined pressure on the Government 
TO imnate beneficm schemes to ameliorate unemployment and to develop small 
inuustnes, but they had only served to keep the people quiet, 

Ckoudhry Choturajn, leader of the Opposition, initiating the debate, congratulated 
^ Finance Mmber on presenting a balanced budget, which was, he said, not an easy 
thi]^ m these days of depression. He, however, complained that the benevolent de- 
triments ^ere bemg s&ved which was lie last thing the Government should do. 
He advocated the imposition of fresh taxes. (He was me only member to make tbig 
su^^tiom— on the urban population. Mmutaining that the people in towns got away 

mm me le^t bi^en of t^tion, Chaudhry Choturam suggested to taxes on cinemas, 
b^cle® aud ©rated waters. ^ 
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Ho^ Sir Joginder Singh there were no eases of contractors or enmers 
becoming fabulously rich in this province and said that Government were ready to re- 
examine Ihe contractors’ rates. The cut was withdrawn. 

debates on the grants under Hydro-eiectec schemes when the question of 
co mmun al representation in t^ branch or the service was raised, Mr. BL P. Thomas, 
Chief Engineier, said that Muslims in this branch were over forty per cenh, although 
they evinced a peculiM* ineptitude for the electrical Hue. In some cases, he added, the 
present incumbents were -maintamed in their positions not because of their eficienoy 
but because they were Muslims. 

Only one cut was carried to-day, namely, that of Re. 1 in the P. "W. D. Buildings 
grant to urge the employment of a^culturists. 


<o laiLus uuuer neaa uivu vvorxs ciransterreaj to wnicii hJian hJahudur iSawab Mian 
Muhammed Hyat Qureshi moved a cut of Re. 1 to urge “fairer distribution of expendi- 
ture on communications.” 

The Minister, replying, referred to the recent deliberations of the Rail Road Con- 
ference and the Government’s survey of the problem and said that the Government of 
Inaia was taking keenest interest on this question. The Central Government had asked 
tm Departoent to chalk out the programme of laying out good roads to link up 
vil^s with the cities and Government were workmg out the road classification 
scheme wi& the object of improvmg the net work of roads and filling the ffaps He 
mentioned that m the last six years 1,000 miles of new metalled roads had been added 
moughout the province and the progress of the scheme was so well maintained that 
he expected it to be completed in the next three or four years. 

ex-Minister Manohar Lai to the fact that the 
biggest pubhc hbrary in India compared to which the Imperial 
^brary at C^yntta came nowhere m the conrse of a cnt motion ur ging- letter 

Ubrarl^ut me 

Lalmre l^rary ^dly lacked adequate Government patronage, 

^ ffiBister for Edacation, expressed deep sympatliy with the 

m his Ifepariment For example, he had seen with his own eyes the veritable 
bl^ holes m so-cailed girls’ schools in Lahore, where in one c^e he wS prSted 

with the spectacle of no girls cramped in a room 14 feet bflT presented 

Incred^o^ mumur M the Minister to offer to take a mmnber to that nlace but 
he warned that; seemg such a sight might induce homicidal thoughts against those 
who were keeping ^ ^ xmder such conSitions, wherein you would ^tkee^S 
ISie cut was witiidrawn, after ihe Mimster had pxommed to do what he coiS*. 

During question-hour, the Finance Member placed the land settiement on f>iA +i»Wa 

^ and Milder 85 

to t^rism“® cozmnunities were so restricted unless they happened 

to ^MfS^e >a«ly to act in a maimer prejudicial 

before rai^thrm“lheauS rek^ tn^^^^ to .ascerto the truth 

ships receniv created imder ^ , awa^ of nine science scholar- 

University of a gift of a lalrh arid half ™<id * munificent transfer to the Punjab 

had suggested tiSt not one thereof ^nld liaUv^to questioner 

CihSoS’ ^^h Itad’ d to the Punjab 

administered by trustees Neither the ^ private donations and 

to say how the^seTholiships wotod be ^ ^7 rigW 

to know that ten scholarshiSs werA a-a,t ^.luterest Uie hpnble member 
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Hon. Sir Joginder Singh SMd there were no eases of eontr^tors or enginers 
bec^ig febd^yrioh m this proTince and said that GoTemment were ready to re- 
examine ^e contractors’ rates. Tne cut was withdrawn. i. ii. « 

D.:.'iiw debates on the grante nnder Hydro-electric schenies wton toe on^on of 
commn^ representation in this branch of the semee was rais^ Mr. H. P. 



pr^nt incciinljents were •mamtained in their positions not because of their efficiency 

bit becwffie they were Muslims. xt. a it o x> w -n 

Only one cut was carried to-day, namely, that of Ee. 1 in the P. W. D. Buildings 

grant to urge the employment of a^cultunsts. 


8lh. MARCH The Punjab Government’s programme of road development was 



a.»0. 1bUJ.V4.WA w-.— — ^ ' rfm * • J * I L- J! , , _ .f 

Huii&inmed Hyat Qureshi moTed a cut of Re. 1 to urge fairer distribution of espendi- 

ture on communications.” . , .. ^ r. -i -n j n 

The Minister, replying, referred to the recent dehberahons of the Kail Koaa U)n- 

ference and the Government’s survey of the problem and said that the Government of 
India was tabiTtg keenest interest on this question, ^e Central Government had asked 
his Department to chalk out the programme of laying out good roads to li^ _up 
villages with the cities and Government were working ont the ^ road classincation 
scheme with the object of improving the net work of roads and filling the gaps. He 
mentioned that in the last six; years 1,000 miles of new metalled roads had been added 
throughout the province and the progress of the scheme was so well ma in tained that 
he expected it to be completed in the next three or four years. 

A proud reference was made bv the ex-Minister Manohar Lai to the fact that the 
Punjab possessed the biggest public library in India compared to which the Imperial 
library at Calcutta came nowhere in the course of a cut motion urging Better 
housing and bi^er grant thereto. Next to that came the Bai‘oda Library, but the 
Lahore library sadly lacked adequate Government patronage. 

& Ferozekhan Noon^ Minister for Education, expressed deep sympathy with the 
demand, but pointed out that there were other and far more urgent demands for 
funds in Ms Department Por example, he had seen with his own eyes the veritable 
black holes in so-called girls’ schools in Lahore, where in one case he was presented 
with the spectacle of 110 girls cramped in a room 14 feet by 14. 

Incredulous murmur led the Minister to offer to take a member to that place, but 
he warned that* see^ such a sight might induce homicidal thoughts against those 
who were keeping under such conditions, wherein you would not keep dogs. 

Iffie cut was withdrawn, after the Minister had promised to do what he could. 


During question-hour, the Finance Member placed the land settlement on the table 
showing that in the last three years in the two districts of Hoshiarpur and JuHunder 85 
cases of kidnapping of girls occurred. Of those, all except one were minors. 

Replying to a question by Mr, Chaudhry Afjal Huq, Mr, Boyd, Finance Member, 
said that ten communities had been restricted under section 3 (1) (d) of the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Mr. Afjal Huq asked why the communities were so restricted unless they happened 
to be terrorists. 

Mr. Boyd : Because if unrestricted they were likely to act in a manner prejudicial 
to public peace and safety, 

^ Feroxe Khan Noon^ Minister for Edueaiion, in replying to Chaudhry Mahommed 
Abdul Rehman E3ian, wished the member would have iSed to ascertain the truth 
before raising the matter. The question related to the award of nine science soholar- 
sMps iwentiy created under Dr. S. S. Bhatna^r’s munificent transfer to the Punjab 
University of a gift of a lakh and half made to mm personally in which the questioner 
had suggested tnat not one thereof would finally go to a Muslim. 

Sir F, K. Noon said : “Perhaps the hon. member is referring to the Punjab 
Chemical Research Fund which is m ai ntained and ffiianced 1^ private donations and 
a dm ims tered by trustees. Neither the Government nor the University has any right 
to say how these scholarships would be awarded. It will intere^ the hon’hle member 
to know that ten scholarsMps were awarded last year. Only three Mussalmans [applied, 

^Mch two were success^ in securing, (1) Attock Oil Company’s scholarslup and (2) 
Ptof. Bhatnagar’s scholarship of Rs. 60 per month. I am sure the hon’ble member 
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Replying to the debate which altogether spread for over three sittings, Sir Gofcol- 
chand Karang declared that the whole question was engamg the earnest attention 
of the Government and revealed the salient features of a draft Bill having for its 
object the eneomragement of investment in industries for helping the existing entei^rises 
and expediting industrial schemes generally. The Bill which Sir Gokulchand Narang 
annoimced would come up before the CJouncil during the next session would provide 
for giving grants and subsidies to the new industries, grant of lands, Government 
assistoce through the purchase of shares and expert- advice, etc., and a^ording-all possible 
facilities to enterpiising industrialists to embark on schemes in new directions. 

Sir Gokulchand Narang said that the Bill would propose that under certain 
conditions the Government should guarantee at least three per cent return on the 
money invested so as to bring out shy -capital. He suggested to the House to persuade 
the Government to raise an industrial loan of a crore or two, because without in- 
dustrial progress they could not dream of ^prosperity and unless they took the risk, de- 
velopment would be impossible. 

AR the five cuts including that urging the appointment of a Committee to draw up 
a five-year programme to develop village industries were passed, the Government not 
opposing. 


22nd. MARCH After interpellations, the Council discussed the demand under 
head ‘‘Agriculture'^ including Co-operative Department. 

Mr. Joginder Sing\ Minister for Agriculture, replving to the debate referred to the 
sequent questions regarding commuiml representation m his department and said that 
he and nis colleagues were willing to fix communal proportion and carry them out 
m all new recruitment in the transferred departments, if they received sanction of the 
ConnciJ. The first brick of the new constitution, he said, should be well and truly 
gid on the basis of common good-wih and understanding. He suggested that the 
Hmdus^ and biwis should accept the claims of Moslems for representation of their 
population and Moslems on the other hand, shou^^ join hands with the Hindu and 
bikh brethren for making the constitution a success. 

The demand was passed. 

appH^ for medical and public health was under discussion when guillotine was 

co-ortoation on the part of non-official members, the Council 
unable to discuss this ye^ many important heads of expenditure including Police 
Judiciary, Jails, General Administration and Education as eight days allotted for 

^ guillotine 

being apphed to-day at 5 p. m. the remaining 18 demands including the above 
mentioned demands were voted without a discussion. mciuumg me aoove 

Recogxuion op Prtvaie Schools 

•.TT^^^S'S cHtieism of the rules recently framed by the Government to 
r^ulate the r^ognition of private schools so as to eschew nndesirab^ influences in tbp 

protect tte interests of the staff as weU to ^nsSl 

finanoid stability was voiced m the Council to-dav when a non-omoial resolution -waH 

&kX““^ler e“ot My their application of 

of.s^silarTe?%tra^"°^eXts"°^^^^^ - aspect 

members of the Rural TTm'n-m'cf Pov-Pct Education Mimster and two 

ofScStion of all s^ooS™ resolution and oppposed the 

Sir Feroze Ehan Noon, Education Minister, defended the mleci i-n « a jt 

students and masters alike and ciaid ths.f mterests of 

the Standing Education Committee of Hnncsp^ ^ consultation with 

Iffie Councif therSjTurn^^^ ^ resolution was eventually withdrawn. 
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Replying to the debate wMch altogether spread for over three sittings, Sir GoM- 
cliand Karang declared that the ^rhole question was engadng the earnest attention 
of the Goyemment and revealed the salient features of a^ draft Bill having for^ its 
object the encouragement of investment in industries for helping the existing enterprises 
and expediting industrial schemes generally. The Bill which Sir Gokulohand Kar^g 
announced would come up before the Council during the next session would provide 
for giving grants and subsidies to the new industries,^ grant of lands, ^ Government 
assistance through the purchase of shares and expert- advice, etc., and afioramg-all possible 
facilities to enterprising industrialists to embark on schemes in new directions. 

Sir Q(^ulchand l^arang said that the Bill would propose that under certain 
conditions the Government should guarantee at least three per cent return on the 
money invested so as to bring out •capital. He suggested to the House to persuade 
the Government to raise an industrial loan of a crore or two, because without in- 
dustrial progress they could not dream of ^prosperity and unless they took the risk, de- 
velopment would be 'impossible. 

All the five cuts including that m*ging the appointment of a Committee to draw up 
a five-year programme to develop village industries were passed, the Government not 
opposing. 


22aci. MARCH After interpellations, the Coxmcil discussed the demand under 
head ‘■^Agriculture'’ including Co-operative Department. 

Mr. Joginder Singh^ Minister for Agricultiire, replying to the debate referred to the 
frequent questions regarding communal representation in his department and said that 
he and his colleagues were willing to fix communal proportion and carry them out 
iu all new recruitment in the transferred departments, if they received sanction of the 
Conncil. The first brick of the new constitution, he said, should be well and truly 
laid on the basis of common good-will and understanding. He suggested that the 
Hindus and Siklis should accept the claims of Moslems for representation of their 
population and Moslems on the other hand, should join hands with the Hindu and 
bikh brethren for making the constitution a success. 

The demand was passed. 

The demand for medical and public health was under discussion when guillotine was 
applied. 

Due to lack of co-ordination on the part of non-official members, the Council 
was^ unable to^ discuss this year mpy important heads of expenditure including Police 
Judiciary, Jails, General Administration and Education as eight days allotted for 
demands for grants were spent in discussing secondary heads and on the guillotine 
being applied to-day at 5 p. m. the remaining 1*8 demands including the above 
mention^ demands were voted without a discussion. 


Eeco&nitiox of pRxvAoaE Schools 

26th. MARCH Strong criticism of the rules recently framed by the Government to 
regulate the recognition of private schools so as to eschew undesirable infiuences in the 
management, to protect the interests of the staff as well as of the pupils and to ensure 
financial stability was voiced in the Council to-dav when a non-official resolution was 
discussed recommending modifications of rules and exemption from their annlication of 
those shools which were in existence already. 

fin. .. — _ 1 1 -i-i* t ^ 



agitation agamst the aathonty of the Government or dissemination of disloyaf onioions 
or feehfigs of hatred .between the different parties. Members including Mr, Nanai- 
chand, Panffit Mukundlal Puri ^d Mr. Manoharlal, ex-Education Minister and two 

nmmbers of the Burai Unionist Party suported "the resolution and oppposed the 
omciahsation of all schools. uut? 

®<i“cation Minister, defended the rules in the interests of 
smdents jmd alike and said that the rules were drawn up in consultation with 
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BUDGET SESS10I^--RANG00N--J4h. FEBRUARY to 8th. MARCH mS 

!Oje budget session of the Burma Le^slative Council commenced on the 

Febrnary in a depleted house. With the exception of a few nominated mem^re 

and Independents and two Ministers in the officials block the whole 
bloc remained unoccupied. All members, TJ. Chit Elaines. Dr. Ba Maws ana 
pwple's parties boycotted the House, it was ^ stated, protes^g 
President's continuance of office despite their unanimous ^ request that me rre^enx: 
should resign as a sequel to passing a no-confidence motion on last session, 
however, held a discussion in the ‘no' lobby and, it transpired, decided to boycott me 
House for the next day and day after, but ^ most likely they would participate in the 
discussion of the Joint Parliamentarr Committee, commencing from Feb. 18. ^ 

The ‘Xo* confidence' motion on U Ba Be., Forest Minister, fed throngh owing to 
the absence of all the three movers who asked for leave to move it 

Budget fob 1935-36 

Mr. T. Couper. Finance Member, then presented the budget Accqrdmg to 
revised estimates for 1934-35. the incomings are Rs. 8,34,87,000. The anticipate 
coming of Es. 49,96.030 wilt he met by a loan from the Government of India. The 
budget forecast of revenue only in 1934-35 was Rs. 7,96,65,000. It is now hop^ to 
collect Rs. 8,81.49,030. On the expenditure side there is a decrease of Rs. 2^39, (Xw oi 
which Rs. 15 and a half lakhs is accounted for by a continued cut in pay. 
receipts in 1935 36 are estimated to be Rs. 8,36,85,000 and disbursements Rs. 9,m,9£, 
000. To meet the deficit it will be necessary to obtain an advance of Rs. 93 lakhs 
from the Government of India. A revenue deficit of Rs. 93 l^s and an^ increase of 
Rs. 72 lakhs in the provincial debts are the prominent points in this year s esuma^. 
The rehabilitation of provincial finances, the Finance Member said, depended on the 
rise in prices or in finding new sources of revenue. 

Gexebal Discussion of Budget 

ISA. FEBRUARY For the first time in the history of the Coimca general 
discussion on the budget finished to-day within one and naif hours and the House 
adjourned until the next day. Only six speeches were made. The Independents and 
Burmese nominated members did not express their views, while all members of £7. 
Chit Biaing's. Dr. Ba MatFs and People’s parties are continuing their Council boy- 
cott policy. U. Tka Gyaw (Dr. Ba MatFs party) who it would be remembeim was 
suspendea for a day by the President for creating disturbance in the Council during 
the last session enterea and left the House without bowing to the Chair. 

Hx, E. T. Stoncham^ speaking on the budget, quoted fhe figures to show that 
there was a fail in prices m the teak trade instead of a rise ; while Mr. S, A. S. 
Tyabji thought that revenue estimates had been guardedly framed and deplored that 
the effect of retrenchment as compared with 19S3-ol was not appreciable and also not 
uniform in all Government departments. 

Mr. C. G. Woodkouse declared that so far the financial settlement had gone against 
Burma and mentioned the non-refund by the Gk)vernment of India of half of the rice 
export duty. He, therefore, expected that the Finance Member would put up strongly 
Burma’s case to secure a favourable settlement. 

Mr. M. M. Elyan Ohetiyar doubted whether separation would bring better financial 
results and opined that the Government should find new sources of revenue. 

Oie Finance Member thought that the trend of prices of timber at present was 
on the upward and explained tkaHf efficiency in revenue collection were^ to he main- 
tained it would not be possible to effect retrenchment of more than 65 lakhs instead 
of 96 lakbs as recommended. Regarding the refund of rice export duty the Govern- 
ment had not succeeded despite correspondence with the Govemmeut of India. ^ He 
assured the House that Burma’s representatives on the financial committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India tor financial settlements between India and sepa- 
nded Burma would certainly do their best for Burma, 

16tli. FEBRUARY : — ^Unexpected participation by the ^ hoycotters on two oocasioi^ 
was witnessed to-day when the Ck)uncii r^umed the consideration of the ofiloiai 



Proceedings of the Conneil 

BUDGET SESSI0I^^RANG00N--J4h, FEBRUARY to 8th. MARCH 1^35 

The budget session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the 
February in a depleted house. With the exception of a fevr nominated mem^rs 
and Independents and two Ministers in the officials block the whole opposition 
bloc remained unoccupied. All members, TJ, Chit Elamg^s^ Dr. Ba Maw a and 
pwple's parties boycotted the House, it was stated, protesting ageist the 
President's continuance of office despite their unanimous ^ request that the Present 
should resign as a sequel to passing a no-confidence motion on h^ last session. They, 
however, held a discussion in the ‘no’ lobby and, it transpired, decided to ^ boycott me 
House for the next day and day after, but most likely they would participate in the 
discussion of the Joint Parliamentarr Committee, commencing from Feb. 18. 

The ^Xo 'Confidence’ motion on tl Ba Be, Forest Minister, fed through owii^ to 
the absence of all the three movers who asked for leave to move it. 

Budget fob 1935-36 

Mr. T. Coiiper. Finance Member, then presented the budget. According to the 
revised estimates for 1934-35, the incomings are Rs. 8,84,87,000. The anticipated short- 
coming of Es. 49.96.030 will he met by a loan from the Government of India. The 
budget forecast of revenue oniv in 19^-35 was Rs. 7,96,65,000. It is now hoped to 
collect Rs. 8,81.49,030. On the '^expenditure side there is a decrease of Rs. 22,39,000 of 
which Rs. 15 and a half lakhs is accounted for by a continued cut in pay. The total 
receipts in 1935 36 are estimated to he Rs. 8,36,8o,000 and disbursements Rs. 9,16,92, 
000. To meet the deficit it will be necessary to obtain an advance of Es. 93 laldis 
from the Government of India. A revenue deficit of Rs. 93 lakhs and an increase of 
Rs. 72 lalAs in the provincial debts are the prominent points in this year’s estimate. 
IhQ rehabfiitation of provincial finances, the Finance Member said, depended on the 
rise in prices or in finding new sources of revenue. 

Gexebal Discussion of Budget 

IStb. FEBRUARY : — For the first time in the history of the Council general 
discussion on the budget finished to-day within one and naif hours and the House 
adjourned until the next day. Only six speeches were made. The Independents and 
Burmese nominated members did not egress their views, while all members of 17. 
Chit Maing^s. Dr. Ba MatFs and People’s parties are continuing their Council boy- 
cott policy. ' U. Tka Gyaw (Dr. Ba Maw^a party) who it would remembered was 
suspended for a day by the President for creating disturbance in the Council during 
the last session entered and left the House without bowing to the Chair. 

Mr. JK. T. Stoncham, speaking on the budget, quoted the figures to show that 
there was a fall in prices m the teak trade instead of a rise *, while Mr, S. A. S. 
Tyabji thought that revenue estimates had been guardedly framed and deplored that 
the effect of retrenchment as compared with 1933-34 was not appreciable and also not 
uniform in all Government departments. 

Mr. C. G. Woodhouse declared that so far the financial settlement had gone against 
Burma and mentioned the non-refund by the Government of India of half of the rice 
export duty. He, therefore, expected that the Finance Member would put up strongly 
Burma’s case to secure a favourable settlement. 

Mr. if. M. Elyan Ohettyar doubted whether separation would bring better financial 
results and opined that the Government should find new sources of revenue. 

The Finance Member thought that the trend of prices of timber at present was 
on the upward and explained tkaHf efficiency in revenue collection were to be main- 
tained it woxdd not be possible to effect retrenchment of more than 65 lakhs instead 
of 96 lakhs as recommended. Regarding the refund of rice export duty the Govern- 
ment had not succeeded despite correspondence with the Government of India. He 
assured the House that Burma’s representatives on the financial committee appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India for financial settlements between India ana sepa- 
i&ed Burma would certainly do their best for Burma, 

16lli. FEBRUARY Unexpected participation by the hoy cotters on two oocasaoUB 
was witnessed to-day when the Council r^umed the consideration of the offioiai 
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tutioa whichi had not been approved by them wold be ’ we 

woold not be held responsibfe U sneh a coMtitutaon w 7 memW of 

the points touched upon by the antt-separationists, whde U. Kim, the otuy memoo 

the reople's party, merely moved his amendments. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo doi^ted at the outset 
would be served bv discussing the report at present exnerts 

the matter, but w^ted to know from*^ the leader of the 

how separation would act upon the progress of the country Omnine that the 

pies and how Burma would be able to repay the provincial j J Pi^iViqed the 

LdU BUI did not cast the faintest shadow of home rule, Mr. 

entry clause contained in section of the BilL He continued t , , , Testrioted. 
tion had been imposed upon the British Indian ® , , developed 

This was unfair, unjust and unequitable. Further, it were ^ - clause wo^d 

Burma's business and progress better amended in a 

affect the Indian business community most. Therefore, it should be amendea in a 

K. Ghose, strongly objecting the remarks^ ^eclared^tSt 

Parliamentary Committee against the Chettvars Indian „ gj. 

a humilitation of the Indian nation as a whole ^at Indians ^ould rmam larse 

sweet will of the legislature and demanded nothmg but justice m view oi g 

contributions made by Indians. 

19tb. FEBRUARY ;— The OouncU resumed the debate in a tMn bo^e ^-^ay. One 
member of the People’s party was present, while a very few of TJ. Ghit Hla g 

Dr Ba Mate's parties occupied their seats. , , ^ ^ c 4 -o 4 -r^v«ar.-i- 

During the course of the debate U. Sato (People’s party) read out a stetemenb 

declaring that as the parties no longer recogmzed Sir Oscar de Glan^le as 
President of the Council the People's party as a party woittd ^e part m ne 

discussions on the report of the Joint ParUfmentary ^mmittee.^CPWewt : 

The statement explained that as the views of the People s party had 
fuBy expressed in the House and before the Joint Parhamentpy 
as m tS resolution passed at the recent All-Burma Separatiomst 
the BiU for Burma was now weU on its committee, sta^e, any discussmn mereon or 
suggestions brought forward would not alter the mam principle of the Bill and, there- 
fore, consideration of the report would be useless and waste of time. 

U Saw then left the House without bowing to the chair. 

Mr, A. M. M. Vellayan Chettyar opining that the report ^es 
towards constitutional progress deplored the ^m^ks of tbe Jomt f 
Committee against the Chettyars and hoped that Parliament should embody in _ 

necessary safeguard for his community and would provide one seat in the retormea 

legisk^. ^ quoting facts and figures asserted that the Joint Parliameniaiy 

Committee deliberately behaved cruelly towards Indians with regard to entry, repre- 
sentation and franchise. 

Sir John Cherry^ viewing the recommendations generally, said that they 

embodied suitable steps towards responsible government and eontendea against tne 

recommendation with regard to immigration of Indian labour aud me power to be 
given to the legislature to restrict Indian entry. He thought that the Burmamzation of 
the services should not be speeded out. Europeans were not satisned wim the pr^o- 

sals with regard to the legislature and franchise meted out to them^, wen bs to ^ther 

minority communities and strongly deprecated that the post of C2nef Justice of the 
High Court should be thrown open to the Indian Civil S^wice. - , a- ». 

Several anti-separationists Trailing the , history of the sepaiation-federatton issue, 

stressed that the country demanded federation. 

Mr, S, A. S. Tyabji, dealing with the recommendations of the Joint Parliam^t^?' 
Committee, adversely affecting Eadian righte and interests as no w embomea m w 
India Bill, strongly criticized section 340 with special reference to proviso of snh* 
section 3 and sections 429 and 435. By this Bill Indians wuld ^ kept as, hostages m 
Burma on beh^f of Indians in India, It was thr(ja^ tins Bill mat I^ia m 
made to agree to a trade convention, He doubted whether ^e tustrumeitt of p 
tiens to the Governor would secure protection Indians, He r^r^^ ® 

of the Burma Govemm^t to saleguw t udi a n interop ^ 
of United Kingdim subieots. 
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tuiion M had noi been aprored by ^em 
would not be held responsiol 
the points touched upon by i 
the People's party^ merely moved his amendments. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo doubted at the outset 
would ^ served by discussing the report at present when •„! o^rnArts 

the matter, but wanted to know from the leader of the ^ « ajmas^and 

how separation would act upon the progress of the country through . r, 

pies and how Burma would be able to repay the pro-nncial + 1,0 

MaBili did not cast the faintest shadow of home rule, Mr. 

entry clause contained in section 3^^ of the Bill. He j TA^itrioted 

tion had been imposed upon the British minority why Indian entry be ^ ; 

This was unfair, unjust and unequiteble. Further, it were Hidians ^?1 ot,oa wntild 

Burma’s business and progress better than in a 

affect the Indian business community most. Therefore, it should be amendea in 

K. Ghose, strongly objecting the remarts made 
Parliament^y Committee against the Chettyars and Indian labour, declared ma 
a humilitatioii of the Indian nation as a whole that Indians should, remain 
sweet will of the legislature and demanded nothing but justice in view ot tne large 

contributions made by Indians. 

19tli. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the debate in a tHn ho^e to-day. ^ One 
member of the People’s party was present, while a very few 01 U. Unit iilamg s ana 

Dr Ba Mate's parties occupied their seats. , ^ , , ,, t 

During the course of the debate U. Sato (People’s party) read out a statemen^ 
declaring that as the parties no longer recognized Sir Oscar de Glanwle as me electa 
President of the Council the People’s party as a party would not take part 
discussions on the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. {President ; order, omerj. 

The statement explained that as the views of the People’s paiiy had ^'eady been 
fully expressed in the House and before the Joint Parliamentary Committee as well 
as m toe resolution passed at toe recent All-Burma Separationist Conference and mat 
toe Bill for Burma was now well on its committee^ st^e, any disoussmn tnereon or 
suggestions brought forward would not alter the main principle of the Bih and, mere- 
fore, consideration of the report would be useless and waste of time. 

U Saw then left toe House without bowing to the chair. 

Mr. A. M, M. Vellayan Ohettyar opining that toe report takes a step furtoer 
towards constitutional progress deplored toe remarks of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee against the Chet^ars and hoped that Parliament should embody in the Bin 
necessary safeguard for his community and would provide one seat m the reformed 

Iaot r 1 AtnjTp 

Mr. B. N. Dus, quoting facts and figures asserted that toe Joint Parliamentary 
Committee deliberately behaved cruelly towards Indians with regard to entry, repre- 
sentation and franchise. 

Sir John Cherry^ viewing the recommendations generally, said that they 
embodied suitable steps towards responsible government and contended against w 
recommendation with regard to immigration of Indian labour and the power to be 
given to toe legislature to restrict Indian entry. He thought that the Burmat^non of 
toe services should not be speeded out. Europeans were not satisfied wito the pr^o- 
sals with regard to toe legislature and franchise meted out to them wen ^ to 
minority communities and strongly deprecated that the post of Cbiei Justiee of toe 
High Court should be thrown open to the Indian Civil Service. ^ ^ j. • 

Several anti-separationists recalling the ^ histoi'y of the separaiion-federaaon issue, 
stressed that the country demanded federation. 

Mr, S. A. S. Tyabjiy dealing wito toe recommendations of toe Joint Parliam^t^ 
Committee, adversely Meeting Indian rights and interests as now embotoed m toe 
India Bill, strongly criticized section 340 wito special reference to toe proviso of snV 
section 3 and sections 429 and 435, By this Bill Indians would ^ kept as hostages 
Burma on behif of Indians in India. It was torou^ this Bill toat In^ j 
made to agree to a trade convention. He doubted whether toe 
tions to toe Governor would secure protection f<ff Indians, He regietim toe 
of toe Bunra Govenan^t to saieguard Badiaa intearests M »e^ 
rtf TTnitod snbieots. 
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warning him the (mover) and tJ. Sau during the last session. He stated that the 
President's insufficient imowledge of Burmese had been the occasional cause of friction 
between the Chair and Burmese-speaking members and asserted that Sir Oscar had 
unreasonably disallowed several questions which were sent in by him during the last 
session and in the previous budget session. 

Several Burmese members of the three parties, supporting the motion, associated 
themselves with the mover’s remark. 

U. Saw pointed out that when the India Bill made no provision for the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence in the event of a removal motion on the President passed by the 
House, then if a motion of that nature was passed by the House presently it was 
eaou^ justification for removing the President. 

Sir John Ohtrry, on behalf of the Europeans, said that the removal of 
President was a serious matter. There must be strong ground for it He did not 
^ee with the interpretations made by members with regard to the President’s insu- 
mcient knowledge of Burmese and reqmsitioniug the police, the latter being done for 
riie safety and the maintenance of the dignity of the House. Sir Oscar conducted 
the proceedings impartialiy. 

Rai Bahadur R, K. Ghose. appealing to the mover to withdraw the motion, sub- 
mitted that the President’s impartial and dignified conducting of business had made 
him a model president. The House adjourned for lunch. 

The President after the luncheon interval, explained that U. Ba Chaw s auctions 
were not admitted, because they did not satisfy the conditions laid down in the 
Council rules and standing orders, relating to the admission of questions. Regarding 
the extra police aiuangements, he said that as it was reported that an attempt woSS 
be made to take away the mace, he found the necessity of an extra precaution to 
maintain dignity and order in the House. He now realised that the purpose of 
ca^ng away the mace was to attach dignity to a parallel Council which was then 
bemg held in the hio’ lobby. He also stated that as under the rules the language of the 
Council was English, and, therefore, he must conduct the proceedings in English. 

The President then retired, leaving the chair to the Deputy President and reserv- 
ing the right of reply. 

XJ. Po Khine explaining the reasons for his not participating in similar motions on 
previous occasions, declared that his opinion had now tmdergone a change on this 
occasion on the grounds that the President in having not vacated the chair against 
the majority’s verdict, lost his self-respect and violated parliamentary tactii^’ and 
constitutional procedure. 

The Chief Secretary^ explaining how the President had cleared sufficiently the 
points raised by various speakers, stated the necessity of tatoig the assistance of the 
police, A motion of tins nature was a forniality when the Council used due to discre- 
tion^ domg but in the present case it was not so. Regarding the provisions in 
the India Bill he pomted out that there was no reference with regard to the necessity 
of the Governor’s concurrence on a motion of the removal of a President, passed by 
the House, but there were certain sections which provided safeguai^s. Further he 
oberavod that the whole controversy was being done in an inferior plane. 

Mx. S. A. S. Tyahje moved an amendment for the substitution of the original 
motion urging the formation of a Council watch ward committee for the purpose of 
xnaking arrangements for the safety of members and the public through the co-opera- 
tiou of the President with the Govemor-in-Council. Mr.'Tvabji in doing so recalled 
the dispute between the late President Patel and the Governor-General as regards the 
police arrangement in the Assembly. 

E. Kyaw Din stressed that the most important thing to be taken into aceomit in 
this connection was the will of the majority and its feeling, though reasons might not 
be sufficient. The House then adjourned, 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the discussion on U. Ba Chaw's motion 
for the removal of the President from his office. Several Burmese members srjoke in 
support of the motion, while Sir J. A. Maung Oyi, leader of the Independent party, 
supported Mr. Tyabji’s amendment which wanted the formation of a Council watch 
and ward committee in the place of the original motion. Sir J. A. Maung Gyi said that 
the amendment showed an easy way to get out of the present controversy and main- 
tained that the President’s conduct and behaviour to members were always good. 

The Finance Member^ associating himself with the remarks made by the Chief 
Swretary and Sir John Ghenny yesterday, said that the President had maintamed the 
self-respect, impartiality and dignity of the Chair. Referring to the controversy whicl^ 
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warning liim the (mover) and U. 5air during the last session. He stated that 
I^sident's insufficient inowledge of Burmese had been the occasional cause of friction 
between the Chair and Burmese-speaking members and asserted that Sir Oscar had 
unreasonably disallowed several questions which were sent in by him during the last 
session and*in ttie previous budget session. 

^veral Burmese members of the three parties, supporting the motion, associated 
themselves with the mover’s remark. 

U. Sate pointed out that when the India Bill made no provision for the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence in the event of a removal motion on the President passed by the 
House, then if a motion of that nature was passed by the House presently it was 
eaou^ justification for removing the President. 

John Cherry, on behalf of the Europeans, said that the removal of the 
President was a serious matter. There must be strong ground for it. He did not 
mee with the interpretations made by members with regard to the President's insu- 
fficient knowledge of Burmese and reqtdsitioning the police, the latter being done for 
tiie safety and the maintenance of the dignity of the House. Sir Oscar conducted 
the proceedings impartially, 

Rai Bahadur iJ. K. Ghoae, appealing to the mover to withdraw the motion, sub- 
mitted that the President’s impartial and dignified conducting of business had made 
him a model president. The House adjourned for Innch. 

The President after the luncheon interval, explained that U. Ba Chaw's qn^tions 
were not admitted, because they did not satisfy the conditions laid down in the 
Council rules and standing orders, relating to the admission of questions. Regarding 
the extra police arrangements, he said that as it was reported that an attempt womd 
be made to take awav the mace, he found the necessity of an extra precaution to 
maintain dignity and order in the House. He now realised that the purpose of 
carrying away the mace was to attach dignity to a parallel Council which was then 
being held in the hio’ lobby. He also stated that as under the rules the langu^e of the 
Council was English, and, therefore, he must conduct the proceedings in EngUsh. 

The President ihea retired, leaving the chair to the Beputy President and reserv- 
ing the right of reply. 

IT. Po Khine explaining the reasons for his not participating in similar motions on 
previous occasions, declared that his opinion had now undergone a change on this 
occasion on the grounds that the President in having not vacated the chair against 
the majority’s verdict, lost his self-respect and violated parliamentary tacties and 
constitutional procedure. 

The Chief Secretary, explaming how the President had cleared sufficiently the 
points raised by various spiers, stated the necessity of taking the assistance of the 
A motion of this nature was a formality when the Council used due to discre- 
tion in doing so, but in the present case it was not so. R^ardmg the provisions in 
the India Bill he pointed out that there was no reference with regard to the necessity 
of the Governor’s concurrence on a motion of the removal of a President, passed by 
to House, but there were certain sections which provided safeguMds. iWther he 
obemved that the whole controversy was being done in an inferior plane. 

Mr. 8 . A. 8. Tyalje moved an amendment for the substitution of the originai 
motion urging the lonnation of a Council watch ward committee for the purpose of 
making arrangements for the safety of members and the mblic through the co-opera- 
tion of the President with the Govemor-in-Council. Mr.^abji in doing so recaUed 
the dispute between the late President Patel and the Governor-General as regards the 
police arrangement in the Assembly. 

U. Kyaw Din stressed that the most important thing to be taken into account in 
this connection was the will of the majority and its feeing, though reasons might not 
be sufficient. The House then adjourned, 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Coxmcil resumed the discussion on U. Ba Chaw's motion 
for the removal of the President from his office. Several Burmese mem^rs spoke in 
support of the motion, while Sir J. A. Maung Qyi, leader of the Independent party, 
supported Mr. Tyabji’s amendment which wanted the formation of a Council watch 
and ward committee in the place of the original motion. Sir J. J. Maung Qyi said that 
the amendment showed an easy way to get out of the present controversy and main- 
tained that the President’s conduct and behaviour to members were jdways good. 

The Finance Member, associating himself with the remarks made by the Chief 
Secretary and Sir John Ohenny yesterday, said that the l^esident had maintamed the 
self-respect, impartiality and dignity of to Chair. Referring to the controversy which 
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RsDucnoK OF PRESiom’s Salary 

lib. MARCH In the Council to-day, U So l^yun moved for consid^tioii of the 
Bill for the reduction of the President’s salary from Es. 4,000 to Rs. 1,500 per men- 
ma on grounds of economy. 

It was opposed bv several members of the U Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Mats[s 
Parties, besides, Mr.\9. A. S. TuabjU who said that if economy were the only consi- 
deration, the motion for the reduction of the Ministers’ salaries should have been 
brought before the House long ago wliich was not done. ^ ^ r rm. • 

fie consideration of the motion was defeated by 46 against 19 votes. Jmose in 
hiVQKtr included two officials and the Forest Minister, while the rest of the officim bloc 
xmined neutral. The Education Minister voted against the Bill The Conncil then 
»d}Oumed till the Sih. March when it was prorogued. 


Hie N. W. Frontier Legislative Conndl 


LIST OF 

1. The Hon'ble, Bihadits, Ehan 

Abdul Ghafur Ejian, Khan’ op 
Zaida {President) 

12 — Ex^fficio Members and Ministers 

2. Thu Hos’ble Sir G. Ctr^moHAiM: 

3. The Hon’ble BIhan Bahadur Nawab 
Sib Abdul QATua Khajt 

HI — Officials Nominated 

4. Thomson, Mr. J. S. 

5. Capt. Macakn 

6. Deoals, H. 0. 

7. OoLOKSL C. I- Brieblt 
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9. Aixah Nawa2 EIhan, Nawabzada 

10. S[han Ghulam Rabbani Ijiah 
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Sahib 

12. Ehan Malik-ur-Rabo£an Khan, 
Kayani 

13. Narinjan Sinoh Bedi, Baba 
14 Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan 

15. Abdul Qayum Ehan, Mr. 

16. Abdul Kahhan Khan, Arbab 

17 EIhan Abdul Hamid Khan, Kundi 
18. Abdur Rahim Khan, Kundi, Khan 
Bahadur 


MEMBERS 

19. Baz Muhammau Khan, Ehan 
Bahadur, Nawab 

20. Ghulam Haider Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

21. Ghulam Hassan An Shah alias 
Hassan Gul Pir 

22. Khan Sahib Hidaytullah Khan 

23. Khan Habibullah Khan 

24. Hamidullah Kean, Khan Bahadur 
Nawab 

25. IsHER Has, Rat Bahaduh Lala 

26. Karam Chand, Rai Bahadur 

27. Khuda Bakhsh Khan, Malsl 

i 28. Ladha Raji, Lala 

I 29. Muhammad Zaman EIhan, Khan 

f Bahadur 

30. Khan Mahammad Abbas Khan 

31. Muhammad Sharif Khan, Arbab 

32. Muhammad Ayub Khan, Mb. 

33. Mehb Ghand Khanna, Rai Sahib, 
Lala, 

34. Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan 

35. Pir Bahhsh, Mr. 

36. Jaooat Singh Sardae 

37. Rochi Ram, Rai Bahadur Lala 

38. Sultan Muhammad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

39. Samundar Khan, Mr. 

40. Taj Muhammad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 
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Bsductiok of PsEsiDm’s Salary 

7l!i. MARCH Ie the Council to-day, IJ So Hfyun moved for eonsideratioii of the 
Bill for the reductioa of the President’s salary from Hs. 4,000 to Rs. 1,500 per men- 
sem on grounds of economy. 

It ^as opposed by several members of the U Chit Blaing and Dr. Ba Maw's 
Barti^ besides, Mr. o'. A. 8. Tifabfi^ who said that if economy were the only consi- 
deration, the motion for the reduction of the Ministers’ salaries should have been 
bron^t before the House long ago wliieh was not done. 

iS e consideration of the motion was defeated by 46 against 19 votes. Those in 
included two officials and the Forest Minister, while the rest of the official bloc 
remained neutral. The Education Minister voted agmnst the Bill The Conncil then 
adjourned till the Sih. March when it was prorogued. 
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MARCH The Coimcil commenced general discussion oi the Budget today. 

Mr. Malik Kkuda BakBk, Leader of the Opposition, said that it was the tourth 
budget since the Eefonns and the Council had done its nest to do justice to the grant 
of morms hj pointiiig out the defects latent in the administration. Aithoui^ meir 
rsFenne was inelastic, the change in the method of allocation of grants to the diffe- 
rmit heads to provide more for beneficent departments was required to save the 
nrovmce from bai^riiptey. Creating new posts and constructing new buildings were 
the secret of deficit budgets. It was a curious coincidence that the Government 
houses at Nathi^ali and Peshawar should be in dangerous condition when even mud 
huts were safe. The speaker criticised the internal administration of the Public 
Works Departments, opposed the restoration of the salary cuts, and complained against 
the Government's apathy towards the Council's demand as embodied in its resolution- 
Jinally, he pressed for increase in the subvention by Bs. 17 lakhs to raise it to the 
basic figure. 

Four other members who spoke to-day criticised the Public "Works Departments 
and invited the Government to check corruption. 

Mr. Akdur Hahipjf, Deputy President, cnticised the Government for not appointing 
sub-committees like other provinces to advise on the various Departments. 

^ Bat Bahadur lahardas suggested embarMng on the constructive policy of indus- 
tnal development to increase their revenue and finance new schemes by borrowing, as 
money was cheap. 

Eat BahndiiT dachiram warned them against the gi-adual increase in expenditure 
and decrease in the revenue and urged them to be more economical. 


^b. MARCH The demand for an increase of subvention to the basic figure of 
Rs. 1,17,(X3,000 recommended by the Haig Committee loomed large, when the frontier 
Council resumed general discussion on the Budget to-day. 

Fifteen speaker participated in to-day's debate, several complementing the Finance 
Member on the clarity of the Budget statement. 

Ladharam invited the Government's attention to Jail Administration in the 
Province which, if properly managed, could not only he self-supporting but be & 
source of revenue. 

Oafur wanted relief for agriculturists by the postponement of the 
hmlding programme and alleged that the incompetence of the judiciary was responsilde 
for increased expenditure under that head, 

Ifamiiullah wanted the subvention to be raised to Bs. 1,50,00,000 at least 

Mr. Peer Bak'ih also urged increase of subvention. 

Ohulam Haider urg^ marketing facilities for agrieultorists. 

Attacks were levelled against the Publicity, Broadcasting 'and Agriculture D^faut- 
m^its by members, who urged their immediate closure as they were not bene&ing 
the masses. 

Sir A^ul Qaivum E^an paid a tribute to the Finance Member for more gene- 
rous allotment of f unds^ for beneficent departments and suggested a united front in 
demanding an increase in the subvention as a matter of right and not of charity. 

Sir Stuart Pears's promise m^e with the full authority of the -India Government 
that m matters of general administration and development, the departments of the 
Frontier would be brought to the level of the Punjab, was recalled by members, 
amidst cheers. 

TheFinance Member^ replying to the two days’ debate, said that his impression 
was that the House had received the Budget with sympa^y, if not with entire 
approval. He said that the Government were working detafls on the basis of the 
present and future requirements, to strengthen the case for an increased subvention. 


lltb. March : — ^The Council held a brief sitting to-day and passed supplementary 
demands for the current year. 

Answer^ questions, Mr. Canningham, the Imance Member, informed the CouncE 
that 15 prisoners for the various offences in connection with the Red Shirt movement 
wcffe still in jail. He tabled a statement giving the names, tenn of imprisonment, 
sedhm of the Penal Code or any other law under which they were imprisoned, toi 
wm rm^eigdng impriaonm^t under the Criminal Law Amendment Ai^ 
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MARCH 'The CJoimcil oommenced general discussion of the Budget today. 

Mr. MaUk Kkuda Bak^h, Leader of the^ Opposition, sdd that it ^ the fourth 
budget since the Beforms ana the Council had done its best |» do justice to the grant 
of refoima by pointing out the defects latent in the admimstration. Aithouidi their 
rsTBiuie was inelastic, the change in the method of allocation of grants to the diffe- 
rent heads to provide more for beneScent departments was req^uired to save the 
nrovmce from bankruptcy. Creating new posts and constructing new buildings were 
w secret of deficit budgets. It was a curious coincidence that the Government 
iKnxsee at Nathiagali and Peshawar should be in dangerous condition when even mud 
huts were safe. The speaker criticised the internal administration of the Public 
Works Departments, opposed the restoration of the salary cuts, and complained against 
the Government's apathy towards the Council's demand as embodied in its_ r^lution. 
ilnally, he pressed for increase in the subvention by Bs. 17 lakhs to raise it to the 
basic figure. 

Four other members who spoke to-day criticised the Public Works Departments 
and invited the Government to check corruption. 

2£r. Ahdur Rahim, Deputy President, criticised the Government for not appoiniing 
sub-oommittees like other provinces to advise on the various Departments. 

Bai Bahadur Ishanias suggested embarkmg on the constructive policy of indus- 
trial development to increase their revenue and finance new schemes by borrowing, as 
money was cheap. 

Bai Bahadur Rochira7n warned them against the gi-adual increase in expenditure 
and decrease in the revenue and urged them to be more economical. 


9tb. MARCH : — ^The demand for an increase of subvention to the basic figure of 
Rs. 1,17,00,CXX) recommended by the Haig Committee loomed large, when the Frontier 
Council resiuned general^ discussion on ^e Budget to-day. 

Fifteen speakers participated in to-day's debate, several complementing the Finance 
Member on the clarity of the Budget statement. 

Mr. Ladharam invited the Government's attention to Jail Administration in the 
Province which, if properly managed, could not only he self-supporting but be a 
source of revenue. 

Mr. Abdul Qafur wanted relief for agiieulturists by the postponement of the 
building programme and alleged that the incompetence of the jadiciary was responsible 
for increased expenditure under that head, 

Naicab ffami iullah wanted the subvention to be raised to Bs. 1,50,00,000 at least 

Mr. Peer Bak'ih also urged increase of subvention. 

Mr. Ghulam Baider urged marketing facilities for agriculturists. 

Attacks were levelled against the Publicity, Broadcasting -and Agrioniture 
meats by members, who urged their immediate closure as they were not benentting 
the masses. 

Sir Abdul Qaisum Khan paid a tribute to the Finance Member for more gene- 
rous allotment of funds for beneficent departments and suggested a united front m 
dfflnanding an increase in the subvention as a matter of right and not of charity. 

Sir Stuart Pears's promise made with the full authority of the -India Government 
that in matters of general administration and development, the departments of the 
Frontier would be brought to the level of the Punjab, was recced by members, 
amidst cheers. 

l^^Pinance Member^ replying to the two days’ debate, said that his impression 
was that the House had received the Budget with sympathy, if not wim entire 
approval. He said that the Government were working details on the basis of the 
present and future requirements, to strengthen the case for an increased subvention. 


lltb. MARCH The Council held a brief sitting to-day and passed supplementary 
d^aands for ihe current year. 

Answering questions, fir, Cunningham, the Finance Member, informed the CounoE 
that 15 prisoners for the various offences in connection with the Red Shirt movement 
wme still in jail. He tabled a statement giving the names, term of imprisonment, 
sed^ of the Penal Code or any other law under which they were impriseoed. fe* 
wm nncteMqginng imprisonm^t under the Criminal Law Am^idment Act; 
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34. Srijut Rohihi Kumar Chao- 

DHORI 

25, Rai Bahabor Rajani Kant a 
Chaudhury 

26, Rai Sahib Dalim Chandra 
Bora 

27, Kohar Bhupendra Narain 
Deb 

28, Rai Bahadur Brindaban 
Chandra Goswami 

29, Srijut Jogsndra Nath 
Gohain 

30 Srijut Kasinath Saikia 

31. Srijut Mahendra Nath 
Gihain 

32. Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta 

33. Srijut Sarveswar Barua j 

34. Haji Idris Au Baflaskar \ 

35. The Hon*ble Maulavi Abdul ' 

Hamid i 

Maulavi Abdur Rashid i 

Chaudhury 1 

37. Maulavi Munawwarali i 


38. Maulavi Abdor Rahim 
Chaudhury 

39. Maulavi Saiyid Abdul 
Mannan 

40. Maulavi Abdul Khalique 
Chaudhury 

41. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahmud 
Ali 

42. Maulavi Abual Majid 

ZlAOSHSHAMS 

43. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizanar 
Rahman 

44. Khan Bahadur Maulavi 
Kuruddin Ahmed 

45. The Hon'ble Maulavi Faiznur 
Ali 

46. Mr. L. J. Godwin 

47. Mr. a. T, Halkett 

48. Mr. E. S. Roffey 

49. Mr. G. E. Ravner 

50. Mr. W, E. d. Cooper 

51. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
Kanak Lal Barua 


Proeeediogs 0! the CooDcil 

budget SESSIONSmLLONG^2sih. FEBRUARY to MARCH 193s 

Budget pob 1935—36 

"Had such a state of affairs occurred in ordinary commercial ‘life, the only 
straightforward course would have been to file immediately a petition in the baafcru- 
ptcy court’’. This pessimistic note was struck hy Mr. Laine^ Finance Member^ while 
presenting the Budget estimates of the Assam Government in the Assam LegislaiivB 
uonncil which met at Shillong on the 25 th. February under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Faiznur Ali. 

The Budget pro^ided for a revenue of Rs. 2^,00,000 and expenditure charged to 
revenue of Es. 283,20,000 thus resulting in a d^cit of Rs. 55,20,000 which will 
have to be met by loans fi*om Provincial Loans Fund. The 5 per cent, cut on the 
salary of Government Serviints will be restored from the 1st of April. Provision for 
expenditure on election under the present or new constitution has not been made 
and will be made in due course. By the end of 1935-36 the total obligations of the 
Assam Government would be a little over two crores. 

In the revised estimates for 1934-35 revenues stand at Rs. 2,17,00,000 and expendi- 
ture at Rs. 2,63,00,000 thus showing a deficit of 46 laths. During the present year 
the Assam Government will get 8 and a half lakhs on account of jute export duty. 

The Finance Member next quoted the observation of the Controller of Assam in 
course of which he says : "The Assam deficit has been increasing in geometrical 
pn^gression during the last three years and the revenue position of the Government 
which was bad enough last year lias grown still worse in the year under review. 
Sie deficit of Assam which was 8 per cent, only in 1932-33 increased to 17 per 
in 1933-34, whereas in the budget for 1934-35* the deficit is nearly 30 per cent. 
At the rate at which the position of Assam is deteriorating it seems very probay© 
it will soon fall behind Burma and Bengal which were the last in the tmm** 
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Ist MARCH The Conaca passed to-day the GfoyennBent demands under land 
reTBnm for^ts and railways. Token cuts moved by non-offieial members were 
defeated or withdrawn. 

There was considerable heckling over a question put by Eai Bahadur Nilamhar 
I>iUta with regard to domicile certificates granted by the Government to people of 
other provinces. Rai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta asked : ‘^Is permanent residence with 
no int^tioa of returning to the native district of the applicant, one of the coj^tions 
to be satisfied by an applicant for a domicile certificate ? If so, will the Government 
be i^eased to state if inquiries are made for verification of the above condition ? 

Mr. J, A. Damm^ Chief Secretary, replied : Owning a homestead (house and land) 
in the province, 10 years’ residence in that homestead, and the intention to live 
therein imtii death, the conditions laid down. Children of persons domiciled in 

province are ‘ipso facto’ domiciled unless and until they clearly show their 
intention of reverting to the country from which their parents came. The Govern- 
ment have no reason to think that proper iimuiries are not made by district officers* 

Mr. Rohini Eumar Chowdhury, Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, Mr. Kohendra La! 
Gohain, Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohain and others who joined in this discussion, impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of revising the present rules of domicile. 

Mr. RMni Kumar Chowdhary^s cut motion for raising a discussion on the 
remuneration and position of the ^mauzadars' were opposed both by the Government 
and. Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta and eventually lost. 

2nd. MARCH In the Council after discussion Mr. Rohini Choiodhury withdrew 
his censure motion on the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur P. O, Datta^ Judicial MenU>er. 

His censure motion on Mr. Abdul Hamid. Education Member, was ruled by the 
President out of order. ^ 

Mr. Mahomed Mosr off's motion for increasing the travelling allowance of Council 
members was carried by 25 to 9 votes. The Judicial Member promised that he 
wodd look for a cheaper agency in engaging lawyers in Government cases in the 
Court of Calcutta and that he would get the scheme for the establishment of a 
Ei^ Court in Assam and he further promised to look into the question about biing- 
lEkg the courts in Shillong under the civil imrisdiction of the Cdcutta High (kuirt. 

After some discussion the grants of fe. 18.07,300 for general administration mid 
Rs. 8,91,500 for administration and Rs. 8,91,500 for administration of justioe wis 
carried, all cut motions being either withdrawn or not moved. 

4tit. MARCH : — ^The House criticised the Government for the maltreatment of mvil 
population of Shillong by the Assam Rifles. 

Uauivi Akdid Rashid Ckotodkarp moved that the provision of Es. 67,536 for the 
police force be reduced by JKe. I. In course of nis speech when the mover was 
relemjkg to the fact that assaults were made by the members of the Assam Rifies, 
llr. Bamma said that the GovOTonent is aware about some incidents eonnectS 
with^e Gurkha Sepoys of the Cantonment Mr. Dawson added that he will inform 
the House about the incidents when proper notice is given. Sj. Ro&iaf Kumar 
Ckorndhury in a forceful speech criticising the inactivity of the Government brought 
to the member s notice the Gurkha soldiers’ attempt on two Kbfljgi women ftrtd 
appealed to the House to support the motion. Sj. Sanat Kumar Has. while inform- 
ing the House alwut the assaults of same brutal Gurkha soldiers on Babu Dwiietndra 
^Bore Sen who jumped for the rescue of two Khasi women from the clutenes of 
the Gurkha soldiers at the consideraWe risk of his own life, the whole Some 
ehivered. Great excitement prevailed while the discussion was going on. As the 
Government assured the house that they will do their best for the detection arid 
p unishm ent of the culprits for the future safety of Civil population of Rbillftnjr 
motion was withdrawn. ^ 

Demand for grant of Rs. 2,407,800 for the police evoked animated discussKsas. 
Mr. Ahdur Rashid's cut motion for appointment of Sylh^ and Bengali Hindus m 
the District Inteliigence Department was carried by 22 votes against 21. 

Mr. Gopendra^ Das's motion against the Deputy S^rintendent of Police the 
Iiwpector of Habiganj due to ‘lapses’ of the By. S. F. and that he was trggssfoaaed 
wt^ black remarks. 

^ (Mef Becrstary said that he had a good record and that he was tm^acwi 
in the usual course. 
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Stb. MARCH:— The Cooncil to-day approved the proposal placed before the House 
by ihe Hou’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid (Minister of Education) that, subject to the 
approval of the Government of India, the scheme for the development of the sericul- 
txiral industry ia Assam at a maximum cost to the local Government of Rs. 10,000, 
non-recurring only, be undertaken and given effect to in 1935-36. 

The ^vernment of India proposed, subject to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
to distribute for five years sericultural grants aggregating to Rs. one lakh a year for 
exp^ditoi^ between A'prii 1. 1935 and March 31, 1926 to provinces (and possibly also 
toindiaa States) for the benefit of the sericultural industry in British India. The 
Government of Assam, said the Minister, submitted a number of different schemes, 
m., (1) for research, production for seed on Government stations, and (3) produc- 
tion of seed by aid to private rearers. 

The Government of India having decided that the most profitable line of action is 
that adopted in Bengal, viz., aid to rearers, and that research must be ruled out of 
consideration, the Government of Assam, continued the Minister, propose to give aid 
to 100 additional rearers tfor instruments^ appliances, flyproof doors and windows) to 
the extent of Rs. 13,5!30 and Rs. 6,000 for microscopes and accessories as noneurring 
grants, and propose a recurring grant of Rs. 14,574 for the fifth year. Rearers and 
weavers of Xamrup, Goal para and the Garo Hills were already awaike, he said, to the 
^vantage that would be gained by expansion of their areas of cultivation by eliminat- 
ing loss due to diseased cocoons and by local production of mulberry silk yarn, which 
would save weavers, the purchase of -.imported yai*n from China and elsewhere, 

The Assam Government would ask the Government of India to meet the charge 
on buUdings on account of Assam’s present financial position, but if this was not 
accepted, would undertake that Assam would meet the non-recurring cost to the extent 
of Bfe. 10, (X^, viz., Rs 4,000 for microscopes and accessories and Rs. 6,000 for initial 
grants in aid at Rs. 150 to 4<D selected readers. It is hoped that savings from the grant 
may be a.vailable for grants to further rearers who really need them. 

Speaking on this motion Mr. Jagendranath Qokuin said the economic crisis in 
Assam could be removed if the Government would concentrate on the silk industry. He 
was of the opinion that Assamese “Moga Gudi” and ^Pat” were far better than, any silk 
in the world and that the Assamese “Gudi” cloth lasts for 40 or 50 years. 

Phooraymk of Road Developmiot 

Coxmeil passed the following resolution moved by the Hon^ble Bai Bahadur 
Fromode Chandra Dutta : — 

“With r^fard to road development in Assam, this Council recommends to the Gov- 
ernment of Assam that subject to the approval of^ the schemes by the Government of 
India, a programme of road improvement drawn up after consultation with the Assam 
Communications Board to be undertaken from the reserve fund of the Central Road 
Development account, be approved within the limit of funds to be allocated by the 
Government of India, and mat order of priority shall so far as possible be shown in 
that prc^amme for each valley, the distribution of die total grant availabie beii^ 
generally in proportion of two to the Assam Valley and one to the Surma V^ey,” 

^^TOBMS Report Debate 

9tii. MARK : — The Council refused to consider the Government motion for consi- 
der^on of the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the proposals for 
Indian constitutioi^ reforms contained in the Government of India Bill In bringing 
this motion before the House the B<m» Mr. A. J, Laine, Finance Member, said : 
‘^ese proposals are the outcome of many months of close discussion and anxious 
consideration by a joint committee of unprecedented strength with whom, as 
the Hon. Memliers are aware, were associated a representative delegation of Indian 
advisers of equally outstanding experience and ability, 

“Assam, as a prospective autonomous unit in the proposed Federation, is, of course, 
as closely concerned as any other unit with the general principles underlying the J. 
F. d Proposals. Some of these general principles have no doubt from various pointe 
of view, been persistently attacked elsewhere, but there have been importmit develop- 
ments since, and I am optimistic enough to hope that in the light of these more 
recent developments the members of the Assam Council will come to the 
enndnfaon that some at least of these criticisms have lost much of th^ sting. 
I m lefening, of course, to the Secretary of State’s renewed pledge, on behalf of 
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Excellency took the responsibility of refusing sanction on the ground that it would 
impose a heavy charge on the revenues of a bankrupt province. He stated that the 
controversy over this question and the deep interest that was being taken in it by the 
people in both the valleys would necessitate, first of all, a proper enqoiry inlo its 
various aspect by a special officer «and the appointment of a strong representative 
expert committee to consider all the facts placed by him before them, to t^e evidence 
H n^essary and to make their recommendations to the Government. Without such an 
inquiry, his Excellency said that details of a University Bill could not be expected to 
be hammered out and reconstructed in the Council Chamber. 

His Excellency expressed his disappointment over the Tenancy Bill as it had 
emerged from tlie select committee. It was in response, he stated, to the constant 
demand made in the Council for tenancy legislation for the temporarily settled areas 
that the Government had prepared this'Bili and he had hoped that would receive the 
willing assent of the Council. The select committee had so limited the operations of 
the Bill that the Government were not prepared to proceed with it His Excellency 
would not. however, accept the verdict of the committee as final. To give the Counou 
an opportunity of saying whether they agreed with the committee or not the hon. the 
Revenue Member would move for recommitment of the Bill and the Government 
would be guided in their -future action in regard to the Bill by the decision of the 
Council. 

_ His Excellency commended to the Council the Court Fees and Stanap Amendment 
Bills, the passing of winch, he said, would be a most practical gesture, showing that 
the province was doing its best to explore its resources. 

Concluding, his Excellency made a touching reference to the manner in which 
the people in Assam took up the jubilee celebrations. He said : ‘We have no great 
princes, no great business magnates, no owners of great estates. The moneys subs- 
cribed came from the pennies or the pice of the people, even from children. The boy 
scouts made a touching contribution of a pice a head for their own celebrations and 
sent a telegram of congratulations from themselves to Ms Majesty and the Queen. "With 
his usual graciousacss his Majesty seat them a special message in replv. Judged by 
our wealth or rather by , our poverty our collections have reached a" creditable, if 
not a great, total. But entirely apart irom material aspect a striking fact on which all 
observers have commented, was the spontaneous spirit of loyalty in wMch the cele- 
brations vrere taken up by the whole people.’ 

Assa3£ Texaxct Amexi). Bill 

28 tli. MAY : — The Finance Member presented to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, and moved that the Bill as amended be 
recommitted to the ^lect Committee for further consideration. After long discussion 
the motion was carried by 35 to 1 votes. Nine abstain^ from voting and <Mght were 
absent. 

Coubi-Fees axd Siaxp Amend. Bills 

Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Lafna next introducing the Assam Stamp Amendment Bill, 
1^5, and the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill. 1935, moved for their reference to 
select conmdttees. Both were lost. 3 

, , .... . duties in certain respects on the lines of riie recent 

Bengal legislation under these heads. 

Municipal and Local Self-Govtbnment Amend. Bills 

The Honble Rai Bahadur Ranak Lai Barua then introduced and moved for 
reference to the select committee the Assam Municipal Amendent Bill, 1935. and the 
Assam Local J^lf'-Governmeiit Amendment Bill, 1935. Both motions were carri^. 

The Bills aimed at rapid and efficient method of settling election deputes bv laying 
down a special judicial procedure of placing settlement disputes in the hjtndp of the 
Distnot Judge. 

Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

The Hoa’ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandr<t DuHa moved consideration of the 
Assam Civil Courts Amendment Bill, 1935, but an amendment referri ng it to select 
committee was carried. 

NoN-OrnciAL Resolutions 

29I:Ij. may The Council proceeded with resolutions to-day. ^fukammad Ma^hrafa 
reBoluhon as amended recommending establishment of a provincial board for primary 
education with a non-official majority elected by the Council was carried. 
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Excellency took the responsibility of refusing sanction on the ground that it would 
impose a heavy charge on the revenues of a bankrupt province. He stat^ that the 
controversy over this question and the deep interest that was being taken in it by the 
people in 'both the valleys would necessitate, first of all, a proper enquiry into its 
various aspects by a special officer and the appointment of a strong representative 
expert committee to consider all the facts placed by him before them, to take evidence 
if necessary and to make their recommendations to the Government. Without such an 
inquiry, his Excellency said that details of a University Bill could not be expected to 
be hammer€Hi out and' reconstructed in the Council Chamber. 

His Excellency expressed his disappointment over the Tenancy Bill as it had 
emerged from the select committee. It was in response, he stated, to the constant 
demand made in the Council for tenancy legislation for the temporarily settled areas 
that the Government had prepared this Bill and he had hoped that wonid receive the 
willing assent of the Council. The select committee had so limited the operations of 
the Bill that the Government were not prepared to proceed with it. His Excellency 
would not. however, accept the verdict of the committee as final. To give the Council 
an opportunity of saying whether they agreed with the committee or not the hon. the 
Revenue Meinber would move for recommitment of the Bill and the Government 
would be guided in their -future action in regard to the Bill by the decision of the 
Council. 

His Excellency commended to the Council the Court Fees and Stamp Amendment 
Bills, the passing of which, he said, would be a most practical gesture, showing that 
the province was^ doing its best to explore its resources. 

Concluding, his Excellency made a touching reference to the manner in which 
the people in. Assani took up the jubilee celebrations. He said : ‘We have no great 
princes, no great business magnates, no owners of great estates. The moneys subs- 
cribed came from the pennies or the pice of the people, even from children. The boy 
scouts made a touching contribution of a pice a head for their own celebrations and 
sent a telegram of congratulations from themselves to his Majesty and the Queen. With 
his usual graciousncss iiis Majesty sent them a special message in reply. Judged by 
our wealth or rather by , our poverty our collections have reached a creditable, H 
not a great, total. But entirely apart from material aspect a striking fact on which aH 
observers have commented, was the spontaneous spirit of loyalty in which the cele- 
brations were taken up by the whole people.’ 

Assam Texaxcy Amexd. Bill 

28tb. MAY : — The Finance Member presented to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, and moved that the Bill as amended be 
recommitted to the Select Committee for farther consideration. After long discussion 
the motion was carried by 35 to 1 votes. Nine abstained from voting and mght were 
absent. 

Coubt-Fees axd Sxa30» Amend. Bills 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laina next introducing the Assam Stamp Amendment Bill, 
1935, and the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill. 1935, moved for their reference fe 
select committees. Both were lost. 3 

The bills aimed at increasing duties in certain respects on the lines of the recent 
Bengal legislation under these heads. 

Municipal and Local Self-Govebnment Amend. Bills 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua then introduced and moved for 
reference to the select committee the Assam Municipal Amendent Bill, 1935. and the 
Assam Local Self-Government Amendment Bill, 1935. ]^th motions were carrM. 

The Bills aimed at rapid and efficient method of setting election disputes by laying 
down a special judicial procedure of placing settlement (nsputes in the hands of the 
District Judge. 

Civil Coubts Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta moved consideration of the 
Afgam Civil Courts Amendment Bill, 1935, but an amendment refenii^ it to select 
committee was carried. 

NoN-OiTiciAL Resolutions 

29tb. MAY : — The Council proceeded with resolutions to-day. Muhammad Ma^hrafa 
resolution as amended recommending establishment of a proraoial board for primary 
education with a non-official majority elected by the Council was carried. 
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!Ceachess’ Provident Fund 

Mr. Gopendralal Das Chowihury^s botli resolutions — one recommending ttie intro- 
duction of provident fund system for fiie benefit of lower primary and middle verna- 
cular school teachers and tfie other recommending the extension to Assam and Bengal 
Patni Taluks regulation (Amendment) Act 1933 under the power given to the Local 
Government by scheduled Districts Act were carried without a division. ^ 

The same member had moved another resolution recommending taking early steps 
for the colonisation of ail landless people in some suitable areas in Assam whicn was 
withdrawn. 

Maulvi MamudaWs resolution recommending the grant of one lakh of rupees to 
the Local Boards for the eradication of water hyacinth was lost by 19 to 9 votes. 

State Aid To Industries 

Maulvi Ahdur Rashid Choudhury moved that the Assam State Aid to the Indus- 
tries Bill 1935 be referred to a Select Committee. The Secretary said that Government’s 
financial condition stood in the way of State aid. Even if the bill be passed he smd 
the better course would be private finance through Industrial and Commercial 
Banks. He signified his sympatny for the objects of the Bill. 

Mr. Jogendra O oh a in moved an amendment for circulating the bill to elicit public 
opinion which was carried without a di’^ision. 

Second Chamber for Assam 

Mr. Rohini Choicdhury then being called upon moved that the Council reaffirms 
its opinion that there shomd be no second chamber in Assam. Mr. Chowdhury with- 
drew the motion and explaining his reason said : ‘Trom the statements made yesterday 
by Government members it is clear that Assam Government submitted their opimou 
on tbe Second chamber without taking fresh opinion of the Councillors either indivi- 
dually or collectively, have been informed that public bodies and political asso- 
ciations were not consulted before they submitted tneir opinion in April last. The 
position is that the non-official opinion expressed in 1932 Council holds the field. Thev 
received the official informa^on that Government would vote on the motion though 
1932 officials were free to vote. Under the circumstances friends advise me to with- 
draw the motion. Besides you (president) distinctly said yesterday that the motion 
would be disallowed if the adjournment motion on the same topic was moved”. 

The statement was interrupted and the president dis^owed him from proceeding. 

Eeplv^ to questions the Hon’ble B£r. Laiae said since two floods of June Bs. 1500 
and 27,000 were made available for test relief in Sylhet and Nowgong respectively and 
Es. 20fc, in Habiganj, 5727 in Sonamganj and Es. 26508 in Kowgong were actually 
spent 

The Education Minister replied in the native answering a question of Mr. Abdul 
KhaHque Chowdhury whether Government intend to invite public opinion on the 
ainaomnant of education rul^ orders. The Council adjourned till the 4th. 

Finance Memhsb Gonorattjlated 

4tii. JUNE '.—When the Council met to-day, the Hon. Maulavi Fatxnur Ali^ 
President of the Council, congratulated Sir Abraham Lainp^ Leader of the House, 
on the £. C. I. E. conferred on him in the Eing’s Birthday Honours. Mr, E, 5. Roffey^ 
leader of the Planting Group, and Khan Bahadur Keramat AH associated themselves 
with the remarks made by the President. 

Sir Abraham thanked ail those who had given him unswerving loyalty and un- 
grudging co-operation during bis 35 years’ service in Assam. 

The President also congratulated Rai Bahadur Brindaban Goswami and £han 
Bahadur Muhammad Moshr& on the titles conferred on them. 

Qtetta Earth-quake CJondokencb 

Hr. E. 8. Roffey then moved the following resolution which was carried 
unanimously— 

“lliis Council joins the whole country in expressing its deep sorrow and sympathy 
for the grievous fosses suffered in the Quetta earthquake and hopes that the peojde of 
the jnrovinee will respond generously to the appeals for help on bdhafi of the 
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!Eeachess’ Provident Fund 

Mr. GopBTidralal Das Ohowihurifs both resolutions — one recommending the intro- 
duction of provident fund system for the benefit of lower prim ar y and middle verna- 
cular school teachers and tfie other recommending the extension to Assam and Bengal 
Patni Taluqs regulation (Amendment) Act 1933 under the power given to the Local 
Government by scheduled Districts Act were carried without a division. _ 

The same member had moved another resolution recommending taMng early steps 
for the colonisation of all landless people in some suitable areas in Assam which was 
withdrawn. 

Mauivi MamudaU's resolution recommending the grant of one lakh of rupees to 
the Local Boards for the eradication of water hyacinth was lost by 19 to 9 votes. 

State Aid To Industries 

^ Mauivi Abdur Rashid Choudhury moved that the Assam State Aid to the Indus- 
tries Bill 1935 be referred to a Select Committee. The Secretary said that Government’s 
financial condition stood in the way of State aid. Even if the bill be passed he smd 
the better course would be private finance through Industrial and Commercial 
Bmiks. He signified his sympathy for the objects of the Bill. 

Jogendra Qohain moved ^ amendment for circulating the bill to elicit public 
opinion which was carried without a division. 

Second Chamber for Assam 

Mr. Rohini Chotcdhurp then being called upon moved that the Council reaffirms 
its opinion that there shomd be no second chamber in Assam. Mr. Chowdhury with- 
drew the motion and explaining his reason said : ‘Prom the statements made yesterday 
by Government members it is clear that Assam Government submitted their opinion 
on the Second chamber without taking fresh opinion of the Councillors either indivi- 
duaDy or collectively. TTe have been informed that pnblic bodies and political asso- 
ciations were not consulted before they submitted their opinion in April last. The 
position is that the non-official opinion expressed in 1932 Councii holds the field. They 
received official information that Government would vote on the motion though 
1932 officials were free to vote. Under the circumstances friends advise me to witn- 
draw the motion. Besides you (president)^ ffistinctly said yesterday that the motion 
would be disallowed if the adjournment motion on the same topic was moved". 

The statement was interrupted and the president dis^owed him from proceeding. 

IteplyM to questions the Hon’ble Mr. Laine said since two floods of June Es. 1500 
and 27,000 were made available for test relief in Sylhet and Fowgong respectively and 
Es. 20i6, in Habiganj, 5727 in Sonamganj and ^ 26508 in Nowgong were actually 
spent. 

The Education Minister replied in the negative answering a question of Mr, Abdul 
Shalwe Ohowdhury whether Government intend to invite pubfic opinion on tiie 
aineoameat of education rules orders. The Council adjourned till the 4th. 

Finance Member Conoratulated 

4Hi. JUNE When the Council met to-day, the Hon. Maulavt Faiznur AIL 
President of the Council, congratulated Sir Abraham Lainp, Le^er of the House 
on the K. C. I. E. conferred on him in the King’s Birthday Honours. Mr. E. 8. 
leader of the Planting Group, and Khan Bahadur Keramat AH associated themselves 
with the remarks made by the President. 

Sir Abraham tanked* all those who had given him unswerving loyalty and un- 
grudging co-operation during bis 35 years’ service in Assam. 

The President also congratulated Rai Bahadur Brindaban Goswajni and T^hsm 
Bahadur Muhammad Moshraff on the titles conferred on them. 

(JuETTA Earth-quake Condolence 

Mr. E, S. Roffey then moved the following resolution which was carried 
unanimously— 

“This Council joins the whole country in expressing its deep sorrow and sympathy 
for the grievous losses sufered in the Quetta earthquake and hopes that tiie peojde of 
the inrovmee will respond generously to the sqjpeals for help on bdiafi of the 
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Nuntdditi^ Khan Bahadur Keramai Ali and Mr. Earendra Chahramrty widcli 
purported to exclude certain clauses of tenants known as ^‘bhagidaxs’ adhikars’^ etc. 
from definition of tenants. 

Closure was applied to the debate and Sir Ahraham Laine moved a conapromise 
to be arrived at by the members of tlie Select Committee before the matter was taken 
up again on the next day, the difficulty being that the terms used were susceptible of 
different meanings. 

A few more amendments were gone through under clause 3. 

6tli. JUNE The Council continued to-day the consideration of the Tenancy Bill, 
106 of the 131 clauses having now been passed. 

Mr, Sanat Kumar Das and Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohain emphasized the necessity 
of being fair both to landlords and tenants and not to tenants only as was contem- 
plated by certain sections of the Bill. 

Clause 7 allows a tenant to use the land in his holding in any manner which does 
not materi^ly impair the value of the laud or render it unfit for the purposes of tenancy 
and a privileged tenant will be entitled to plant, fell or utilize and dispose of the 
timber of any tree on such land provided that in doing so he does not contravene the 
provisions of any law and provided further that he will not be entitled, without ^e 
landlord’s consent in writing, to fell, utilize or dispose of the timber of any tree which 
stood on the holding before the creation of the tenancy. When the tenancy is over 
20 years old all trees standing on the land shall be preserved imless it is proved that 
they were planted during the tenancy. 

Mr.^ Rohini Kumar Ckoudkury moved an amendment to omit the above proviso 
but tills move was strenuously opposed both by Government and by Ehau Bahadur 
Nuniddin Ahmed and others. 

Mr, Earendra Chandra Chakravarti. Deputy President of the Council, said it 
would be wrong to give a tenant unrestricted power to feU, utilize and dispose of 
valuable trees standi n g in his holding. There were many holdings with valuable old 
trees standing on them and if tenants were now empowered to fell these trees land- 
lords would suffer considerable loss. He said this -.obviously would be most unfair 
since it depreciated the value of the land. The amendment was put to the vote and 
defeated. 


tection from objection, gave rise to considerable discussion. Eagi Idris AH Bartaskkar 
moved a series of amendments the objecte of which were to give landlords power 
to resume their land when they requirea it for their own purposes. He argued Hiat 
according to the Bill the land once given to a tenant was lost for ever and middle- 
class landowners, who are now in service away from their homesteads, would find 
it hard to get back their lands when they retired frem service. The amendments were 
lost 

CSaase 14 also makes it obligatory that after the passing of the Bill contracts 
l)etween landlords and tenants wul have to be registered. Mr. fiirendra Chandra 
Chakrabarty and Mr. Sanat Kumar Das pointed out that this business of registration 
would create hardship both for tenants and landlords as they would have to go through 
ah the formalities of a registration office before a deed could be registered. This objec- 
tion was overruled. 

The right of sub-letting a holding by an occupancy ryot was resisted by MavXavi 
Ahdur Rashid Chowdhury as that might lead to litigation. Grovernment accepted this 
view and opposed an amendment moved fay Mr, Rohini Kumar Chowdhury. 

’^ith regard to a landlord’s claim for enhancement of rent, Clause 25 lays down 

TtrKiS'n on CmViOnnanmin'f ■ic? nn * ^ 


accordance with the Act and that in determining the amount of enhancement the Court 
shall have regard to the increase in the productive powers of the land caused or likely 
to be caused by the improvement. The cost of the improvement, the cost of the 
cultivation re<iuir6d for utilizing the improvement and the existing rent and the ability 
of the land to bear a higher rent are afeo factors to be taken into consideration. 

Clause 69 of the Bill gives the tenant the right to claim compensation for improve- 
ments effected by him in his holding in case he is elected. 

In reply to a qui^ion put by Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury with regard to 
Assam’s aonu^ contribution for the C^cutta High Court the Hon. Rai Bahadur Fromo(^ 
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Nurtiddift^ Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali and Mr. Earendra Chakravarty "wliicli 
purported to exclude certain clauses of tenants known as ‘^bliagidars’ adMkars” etc. 
irom definition of tenants. 

Closure was applied to the dehate and Sir Ahraham Laine naoved a compromise 
to be arrived at by the members of the Select Committee before the matter was^ taken 
up again on the next day, the difficulty being that the terms used were susceptible of 
d&ferent meanings. 

A few more amendments were gone through under clause 3. 

6tli. JUNE The Council continued to-day the consideration of the Tenancy Bill, 
106 of the 131 clauses having now been passed. 

Mr, Sanat Kumar Das and Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohain emphasized the necessity 
of being fair both to landlords and tenants and not to tenants only as was contem- 
plated by certain sections of the Bill. 

Clause 7 allows a tenant to use the land in his holding in any manner which does 
not materially impair the value of the laud or render it unfit for the purposes of tenancy 
and a privileged tenant will be entitled to plant, fell or utilize and dispose of the 
timber of any tree on such land provided that in doing so he does not contravene the 
provisions of any law and provided farther that he will not be entitled, without the 
landlord's consent in writing, to fell, utilize or dispose of the timber of any tree which 
stood on the holding before the creation of the tenancy. When the tenancy is over 
20 years old all trees standing on the land shall be preserved imless it is proved that 
they were planted daring the tenancy. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudkury moved an amendment to omit the above proviso 
but tliis move was strenuously opposed both by Government and by EHhan Bahadur 
Nuniddin Ahmed and others." 

Mr, Earendra Chandra Ckakravarti. Deputy President of the Council, said it 
would be wrong to give a tenant unrestricted power to fell, utilize and dispose of 
valuable trees standing in his holding. There were many holdings with valuable old 
trees standing on them and if tenants were now empowered to fell these trees land- 
lords would suffer considerable loss. He smd this -.obviously would be most unfair 
since it depreciated the value of the laud. The amendment was put to the vote and 
defeated. 

Bights similar to those conceded to privileged tenants have ^o been ^ven, in 
Clause 14, to ryots having occupancy rights. Clause 17 of the Bill, wliioh gives pro- 
tection from objection, gave rise to considerable discussion. Eagi Idris Ali Barlashkar 
moved a series of amendments the objects of which were to give landlords power 
to resume their land when they required it for their own purposes. He argued that 
according to the Bill the land once given to a tenant was lost for ever and middle- 
class landowners, who are now in service away from their homesteads, would find 
it hard to get back their lands when they retir^ frem service. The amendments were 
lost 

Cfismse 14 also makes it obligatory that after the passing of the Bill contracts 
Ijetween landlords and tenants will have to be registered. Mr. Hirendra Chandra 
Chakrabarty and Mr, Sanat Kumar Das pointed out that this business of registration 
would create hardship both for tenets and landlords as they would have to go through 
all the formalities of a registration office before a deed could be registered. This objec- 
tion was overruled. 

The right of sub-letting a holding by an occupancy ryot was resisted by Mavlavi 
Abdur Rashid Chowdhury as that might lead to litigation. Government accepted tMs 
view and opposed an amendment moved fay J£r. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury. 

^V^ith regard to a landlord's claim for enhancement of rent, Clause 25 lays down 
that when an enhancement is claimed on the ground of a landlords’ improvement the 
Court shall not grant an enhancement unless the improvement has been register^ in 
accordance with the Act and that in determining the amount of enhancement the Court 
shall have regard to the increase in the productive powers of the land caused or likely 
to be caused by the improvement. The cost of the improvement, the cost of the 
cultivation required for utilizing the improvement and the existing rent and the ability 
of the land to bear a higher rent are also factors to be taken into consideration. 

Clause 69 of the Bill gives the tenant the right to claim compensation for improve- 
ments effected by him in his holding in case he is elected. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Rohini Kumar Ckoudhury with regard to 
Assam’s aonu^ contribution for me C^cutta High Court the Hon. Hai Bahadur 
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The loiiao National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Delhi-“16th. to I8th. January 1935 

The first meeting of the TTorking Committee for the Tear 1935 met at the residence 
of Br. Ansari at Delhi on January 16, 17 and 18, 1935. feahu Rajendra Prasad presided. 
The following members were present : 

1. Sardar Tallabhbhai Patel. 2. Dr. M. A. Ansari, 3. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
4. Shri C. Rajagopalachariar, 5. Br. Pattahhi Sitaramayya 6. Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar, 7. Syt. Oangadharrro Beshpande, 8. Br' Syed Mahmud, 9. Syt 
Jairamdas Doulatram, and 10. Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 

Syt Bhulabhai J. Besai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Br. Khan Salieh attended 
the meeting by inritation. 

12ie minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed. 

A statement of accounts of the A. I C. C. ofiBce for Becember, 1934 was placed 
before the meeting and passed. 

ProTizicud Contributiloiis 

The Committee considered the letters of the Bombay and Burma P. C. Cs. r^uest- 
ing the reaction of their annual subscriptions. The Committee regretted inability to 
introduce change in the financial arrangement. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Condolence 

The Committee places on record its heartfelt sorrow at the sudden and premature, 
deaths of Syt. Abliyankar and Acharya Gidwani. The Committee records its apprecia- 
tion for the" great seryices they rendered and the sacrifices they made in the cause 
of the country. The Committee' oonTeys its sincere sympathy and condolence to the 
families of tlie deceased in their sad bereavement. 

Poorna Swara] Day 

The public should not need the reminder that 26th Jannuary has been observed, 
since the Lahore Congress, as the Pooma Swarm (Complete Independence) Bay. 
As civil disobedience has been suspended by the Congress, the proceedings for the 
day should not be in breach of the ordinances or other laws or orders promul^ted by- 
local authority. Consistently with this precaution, silent processions should be taken 
to previously announced mating places and at the meetings the under-noted resolu- 
tion worded' in Hindustani or the local languages should be read out by the Chairman 
and without any speeches passed by the audience standing. '^There meetings are 
prohibited, every household should meet at the appointed time and pass the resolu- 
tion and inform' the nearest Congress Committee of having done so. 

At every meeting or in every house the passing of the resolution should be preceded 
by the unfurling of the national flag. 

The resolution shall be as under : 

‘‘We remind ourselves on this, the solemn national day, that Complete Independence 
is our birthright and we shall not rest till we have achieved it. 

‘*To that end we shall strive to the utmost of our ability to observe Truth and 
Non-violence in thought, word and deed, and shall consider no sacrifice or suffering 
too great to be undergone. 

“As a token of the expression of the two essential qualities of Truth and Non- 
violence, we shall seek to 

(tj adopt and promote heai't itnity among different communities and to establish 
complete equality of status among all, irrespective of caste or creed or race 

(fi) to adopt and promote complete abstineace from intoxicating drinks or drugs 
Uii) to promote bandspinning and other village industries and to adopt for personal 
use maddar and other products of village industries to the exclusion of other products 
(»©) to abolish untouehabilitv 

{v} to serve the starving millions in every way we can 

(w) and to engage in jdl other national and constructive effort’’ 
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Tke Indian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Delhi— 16th. to 18th. January 1935 

The first meeting of the 'VTorking Committee for the Tear 1935 met at the residence 
of Br. Ansari at Deihi on January 16, 17 and IS, 1935. feabn Rajendra Prasad presided. 
The following members were present : 

1. Sardar Taliabhbhai Patel. 2. Br. M. A. Ansari, 3. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
4. Shri C. Rajagopalachariar, 5. Br. Pattahhi Sitaramayya 6. Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar, 7. Syt. Oangadharrro Beshpande, 8. Br.‘ Syed Mahmud, 9. Syi 
Jairamdas Boulatram, and 10. Acharya J. B. Rripalam. 

Syi Bhulabhai J. Besai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Br. Khan Salieb attended 
the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed. 

A stjdement of accounts of the A. L C. C. office for Becember, 1934 was placed 
before the meeting and passed. 

Provincud Contributions 

The Committee considered the letters of the Bomhay and Burma P. C. Cs. r^nest- 
ing the reduction of their annual subscriptions. The Committee regretted inability to 
introduce change in the financial arrangement. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Condolence 

The Committee places on record its heartfelt sorrow at the sudden and premature, 
deaths of Syt. Abhyankar and Acharya Gidwani. The Committee records its apprecia- 
tion for the great services they rendered and the sacrifices they made in the cause 
of the country. The Committee' conveys its sincere sympathy and condolence to the 
families of tlie deceased in their sad bereavement. 

Poorna Swaraj Day 

The public should not need the reminder that 26th Jannuary has been observed, 
since the Lahore Congress, as the Pooma Swarm (Complete Independence) Bay. 
As civil disobedience has been suspended by the (jongress, the proceedings for the 
day should not be in breach of the ordinances or other laws or orders promukated by 
local authority. Consistently with this precaution, silent processions should be taken 
to previously announced meeting places and at the meetings the under-noted resolu- 
tion worded in Hindustani or the local languages should be read out by the Chairman 
and without any speeches passed by the audience standing. ’Where meetings are 
prohibited, every household should meet at the appointed time and pass the resolu- 
tion and inform* the nearest Congress Committee of having done so. 

At every meeting or in every house the passing of the resolution should be preceded 
by the unfurling of the national flag. 

The resolution shall be as under : 

“We remind ourselves on this, the solemn national day, that Complete Independence 
is our birthright and we shall not rest till we have achieved it. 

^^0 that end we shall strive to the utmost of our ability to observe Truth and 
Hon-Tiolence in thought, word and deed, and shall consider no sacrifice or suffering 
too great to be undergone. 

“As a token of the expression of the two essential qualities of Truth and Non- 
violence, we shall seek to 

(*) adopt and promote heaii unity among different communities and to establish 
complete equality of status among all, irrespective of caste or creed or race 

(*i) to adopt and promote complete abstineace from intoxicating drinks or drugs 
{Hi) to promote handspinning and other village industries and to adopt for personal 
use khaddar and other products of village Industries to the exclusion of other products 
(i®) to abolish untouchabilitv 

(») to serve the starving millions in every way we can 

(w) and to engage in stH other national and constructive effort*’ 

m 
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inclading election to the legislatures or exercising any other right of a member, or 
expulsion from the Indian National Congress.^ ^ 

3. No disciplinary action shall be taken without an opportunity being given to the 
Committee or individual coueerned to state its or his case and answer such charges as 
are made before the Working Committee. 

4. When the Working Committee is not sitting, the President may taxa cogniz- 
ance of all urgent cases requiring disciplinary action and shall act on behalf oi the 
Working Committee. lu all such cases the 'decision of the President must be placed 
before next meetiag of the Working Committee who may confirm or revise 
the same. 

5. The Executive Committees of the Provincial Congress Committees shall also 
have the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate Committees and 
members of any Ocngress Executive Committees and raembers of primary Committees 
within their province. In oil such cases the same procedure as is followed by the 
Working Committee shall be adhered to. It shall be open to the Committee or mem- 
ber agafnst whom disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Workix^ 
Committee, provided that 'pending tlie appeal the order appealed agahist is 
submitted to. 

6. Anv person against whom an expulsion order is passed may apply for revision 
to the A. I. G. C. Sujh application should be sent by registered post to the Working 
General Secretary's a 1 dress not later than forty days after the date of the final order 
appe^ed against,' pro vi led that at any time a revision may be applied for and allowed 
by reason of altered circumstances. 

Residential Qualifications 

Interpreting the implication of residential qualification in Art. Ill of the constitn- 
tion, the Cimmittee was of opinion that tnere was no inter-district restriction 
with regard to elc'ctions in the constitutions. It would, however, be open to provinces 
to make their own rule in respect of a candidate from outside the province proposing 
to stand for an election in the province. 

A. 1. C. C. Memberc for U. P. 

On a reference being made by the U. P. Provincial Con^gress Committee for increas- 
ing its quota of A. I. C. C. members, the Committee after discussing the question decided 
that it had no authority to change the allocation of ^members as they were fixed by 
the constitution. 


Bengal Elections 

The Committee adhered to the mterpretation already given to Ariicle XVm {b) and 
{c).Qf the constitution. 

Boraim 


The Committee discussed the problem of Burma tinder the scheme of reforms in 
the J. P, C. Beport and decided that the Burma Provincial Congress Committee wofoM 
for the time being function as before. 

With regard to the position of Indians in Burma under the new scheme the 
Committee was of opinion that as the whole scheme was unacceptable and therefore 
no amendments could be suggested by the Congress, there was no bar to Burma Indians 
criticising parts of the scheme which vitally affected their position and status. 

Famine In Andhra 

The President was authorised to issue an appeal for funds for relieving the distress 
in the famine-stricken areas in Andhra, He issued the following appeal : 

"I have read with pain and sorrow accounts of the sufferings of the people of 
Eayalaseema which comprises some four districts of the Andhra Province m the 
Madras Presidency. Famine conditions are prevailing there and millions of human 
beings and cattle are undergoing such indescribable miseries as are witnessed only 
mhm a severe famine visits the land. An appeal has been made-.by Mr. T, Prakasam^ 
as President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, and Prol N. £?. Ranga^ 
as President of the Andhra Peasants Protection Committee for funds, for relieving 
the distress there. Having seen and worked among sufferers in another part of the 
country I can realise and visualise to myself the terrible plig^ht of the people in the 
grip of a severe famine. I whole-heartedly support the appeal for funds and hope the 
mmtry, and particularly South, will respond to it with the generosity which the 
eoQse demands”. 
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incltiding eloction to tlie legislatares or exercising any other right of a member, or 
expulsion from the Indian l^ational Congress. 

3. No disciplinary action shall be taken without an opportunity being given to the 
Committee or individual coneerned to state its or his case and answer such charges as 
are made before ie Working Committee. 

4L When the Working Committee is not sitting, the President may taka cogniz- 
ance of all urgent cases re'^uiriag disciplinary action and shall act on behalf ot the 
Working Committee. In all such cases the decision of the President must be placed 
before next meeting of the Working Committee who may confirm or revise 
the same. 

5. The Executive Committees of the Provincial Congress Committees shall also 

have the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate Committees and 
members of any Ccugress Executive Committees and members of primary Committees 
within their province. In nil such cases the same procedure as is followed by the 
Working Committee shall be adhered to. It shall be open to the Committee or mem- 
ber agafnst whom disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Workup 
Committee, provided that Spending tiie appeal the order appealed against is 
submitted to. , . . 

6. Anv person against whom an expulsion order is passed may apply for revismn 
to the A. I, C. C. Sujh application should be sent by registered post to the Working 
General Secretary's address not later than forty days after the date of the final order 
appealed against.' provided that at any time a revision may be applied for and allowed 
by reason of altered circumstances. 

Residential Qualifications 

Interpreting: the implication of residential qualification in Art. HI of the constitu- 
tion, the Committee was of opinion that there was no inter-district restriction 
with regard to ele'ctions in the constitutions. It would, however, be open to provinces 
to make their own rule in respect of a candidate from outside the province proposing 
to stand for an election in &e province. 

A. I. C. C. Members for U. P. 

On a reference being made by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee for increas- 
ing its quota of A. I. C. C. members, the Committee after discussing the question decided 
that it had no authority to change the allocation of ^.members as they were fixed by 
the constitution. 


Bengal Elei^oxu 

lEhe Committee adhered to the interpretation already given to Aiiiole XVill (k) and 
(c},of the constitution. 

Burma 


The Committee discussed the problem of Burma under the scheme of reforms in 
the X P, C. Report and decided that the Burma Provincial Congress Committee wooM 
for the time being function as before. 

With regard to the position of Indians in Burma under the new scheme the 
Committee was of opinion that as the whole scheme was unacceptable and therefor© 
no amendments could be suggested by the Gongi-ess, there was no bar to Burma Indians 
criticising parts of the scheme which vitally affected their position and status. 

Famine In Andhra 

The President was authorised to issue an appeal for funds for relieving tiie distress 
in the famine-stricken areas in Andhra. He issued the following app«d : 

“I have read with pain and sorrow accounts of the sufferings of the people of 
Rayalaseema which comprises some four districts of the Andhra Province m the 
Madras Presidency. Famine conditions are prevailing there and millions of human 
beings and cattle are undergoing such indescribable miseries as are witnessed only 
whffli a severe famine visits the land. An appeal has been made-by Mr. T. Prokaaajw, 
as President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, and Prof. N, G. Ranga^ 
as President of the Andhra Peasants Protection Committee for funds, for relieving 
the distress there. Having seen and worked among sufferers in another part of the 
country I can realise and visualise to myself the terrible plight of the people in the 
grip of a severe famine. I whole-heartedly support the appeal for funds and hope the 
ocmntry, and particularly tiie South, will respond to it with the generosity which tbs 
oaose d^l£lands’^ 
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Ktrala 

1. Sjt. P. Krishim Pillaj, 2. M. P. Karayana Menon, 3. E. C. Kimhiiaanan 
l!?ambiar, 4. E. M. Saakaran Namboodiripad, 

Mahakoshal 

h Syi Pt, Ravishanier Sbukla. 2. Syt. Setli Goviiidas, 3. Pt. Bwarka Prashad 
Misbra, 4. Pt Mabhan Lai Ckatarvedi, 5. Syt. Ghansbyam Singh Gupta, 6. Capt Lai 
Awadesh Pratap Singh. 


M&huTctMhirti 

1. Syt. S. D. Deo, 2. Dr. B. C. Lagu, 3. Syt. N. T. Gadgil, 4 Syt. N. G. Gore. 
5. Syt. I). K. Gosavi, 6. Syt R. G. -Jaju, 7. Syt. A. T. Tilak, 8.^ Syt Gokul Bhat. 

N. n. F. 

1. Dr. Ehan Sahab, 2. Sardar Earn Singh. 


Punjab 

1. Dr. Satyapal. 2. Sardar Gopal Singh Quami. 3. Dr. Sant Ram Seth, 4. Lala Pindi 
Dass, 5. Lala Aehint Ram, 6, Sardar Sardiil Singh Caveeshar, 7. Sardar Sardul Singh, 
8, Lala Duni Chani, 9. Nani Lai, 10. La’a Des Raj Mahajan, 11. Mrs. L. R, 

Zutshi, 12^ Ghazi Abdul Rahman, 13. Dr. Mohammad Alam, 14 Lain Bhagat Ram 
Chanana, 15. Muni Lai Karla, 16 Lala Kidar Nath Sehgal. 


Sind 

1. Syt. Jairamdas Doulatram, 2. Dr. Ghoitram P. Gidwani, 3. Swami Krishnanand, 
4. Swami Govidanand. 


Tamil Sadti 

1. Shri C. l^Jagopalachariar, 2. Syt. S. Satyamurti, 3. Syt. M. Bhakthavathsalam, 
4 . Mrs. Riikmim Lakshmipati, 5. S. Tenkatraman. 6. Syt. Audikesavelu Kaicker, 
7. Dr, Gopalaswami, Shoiavandan, 8. Syt. T. S. Aviiiashiiiigain Chettiar, 9. Syt. K. ¥, 
Tenkatachalla Reddiai\ 10. Syt. N. Naravanan, 11. S\'i, C. Tenkatranram Naidu, 12, 
Syt Sripad Shankar. ■ ‘ ‘ *- o -o 

United Provinces 

1. Acharya Narendra Deo, 2. Shri Chandra Bhan Gupta. 3. Svt, Harihar Kath 
Sh^tn, 4 Syt Mahabir Tyagi, 5. Deep Narayau Tarma, 6. Shri Krishna Butt 
Pahwal, 7. Syt Baitrishna Sharma, 8. Sji:. Govinda Vailabh Pant, 9. Svt. Purushottamdas 
T^don, 10. Syt. Baideo Chaubey, 11. Syt. Bindh Basini Prasad, 12. Syt, Jugal ^hore, 
13, Syt. Vishrmhhar Dayai Tripathi, 14. Shri Jwala Prasad Jigvasu, l5. Svt. Sampuma 
Nand, 16. Shri Sri Prakasa, 17. Syt Damodar S^p Seth, 18.* Svt MuzsSar Husain, 
19. Syt. Govinda Sahai, 20. Syt Narbada Prasad Singh, 21. Gopal Narayan 
Saksena, 22. Syt. Bhagwandas ^alendu. 

Vital 

1. Choudhury, 2. liagaraj Misra, 3. Nabakrishna Choudhry, 4. Kandaldshore 
Das, 5. Nilakanfha Das, 6. Dibakar Pattanaii. 


Congress Provincial Executives 

The terms of tte new Congress Constitution required all Provincial Congress 
^mrmttees to hold on or before the 15th of January, 1935 their elections to A. L C. 

1 3na of office-bearers of the reconstituted Provincial Congress Committees. The 
elechons tvere held according to this time-table. The following list gives the names 
of the presidents and secretaries of the respective P. C, Cs. 


Ajmere 

TT '• Shri Gauxi Shanker Bhargava. General Secretary : Syi Haribhao 

Upadhyaya. Secretaries : Syt. Saeed Razmi, Syi Bishamber Nath Bhargava. 

Aodhra 


O Secretary : Syt. B. Sambamnrti 

Syt B. Gopalarendi, Syt. £alluii (iendramowli. 


Secretaries : 


Aftam 

President : Syt. Bisnuram Medhi. Secretary : Syi Siddinath SarmsL 

Behar 

President : Byi Brikrislma Sinha. Secretary : Syt. Anugrah Narayan Siahsu 
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Ktrala 

1. Syt. P. Krishna Pillaj, 2. M. P, Narayana Menon, 3. E. C. Kimhiiaanan 
Kambiar, 4. E. M. Sankaraa ^amboodiripad. 

Makakoshal 

1* Syt Pt. Ravishanker Shnkla. 2. Syt. Setb. Govindas, 3. Pt. Bwarka Prashad 
Misbra, 4. pL Makhan Lai Chaturvedi* 5. Syt. Giianslij'aia Singh Gupta, 6. CapL Lai 
Awadeeh Pratap Singh. 

McthafOMhira 

1. Syt. S. B. Beo, 2. Br. B. C. Lagu, 3. Syt. X. T. Gadgi!, 4 Sj-t. K. G. Gore. 
5. Syt. B. K. Gosavi, 6. Syt. R. G. Jaju, 7. Syt. A. V. Tilak, 8. Syt. Gokui Bhat. 

R ri. F. 

1. Br. Khan Sahab, 2. Sardar Earn Singh. 

Punjab 

1. Br. Satyapal. 2. Sardar Gopal Singh Quami. 3. Dr. Sant Ram Seth, 4. Lala Pindi 
Bass, 5. Lala Aehint Ram, 6. Sardar Sardiil Singh Caveeshar, 7. Sardar Sardui Singh, 
8. Lala Buai Chani, 9. M^ister Nani Lai, 10. La’a Bes Raj Mahajan, 11. Mrs. L. H. 
Zutshi, 12. Ghazi Abdul Rahman, 13. Dr. Mohammad Alam, 14, Lala Bhagat Ram 
Chanana, 15. Muni Lai Karia, 16 Lala Kidar Nath Sehgal. 

Sind 

1. Syt. Jairamdas Boulatram, 2. Br. Choitram P. Gidwani, 3. Swami Krishnanand, 
4. Swami Govidanand. 

Tamil Nadu 

1. Shri C. l^jagopalachariar, 2. Syt. S. Satyamurti, 3. Syt. M. Bhakthavathsalam, 
4. Mrs. Rukmim liikshmipati, 5. S. Tenkatraman, 6. Syt. Audikesaveln Naicker, 
7. Br. Gopalaswami, Sholavandan, 8. Syt. T. S. Avinashlingam Chettiar, 9. Syt. K. ¥, 
Tenkatachaiia Reddiaiv 10. Syt. N. Naravanan, 11. Sx’t, C. Venkatran^m Naidu, 12. 
Syt Sripad Shankar. 

United Provinces 

1. Acharya Narendra Beo,^ 2. Shri Chandra Bhan Gupta, 3. Svt Harihar Nath 
ShsBtri, 4 Syt. Mahabir Tyagi, 5. ^t. Beep Naravan Tarma, 6. ^hri Krishna Butt 
Paliwal, 7. Syt Balkrishna Sharnia, 8. Sji:. Govinda Vaflabh Pant, 9. Svt. Porushottamdas 
Tandon, 10. Syt. Baldeo Chaubey, 11. Syt. Bindh Basini Prasad, 12. Syt. Jugal Kishore, 
13. Syt. Tishimbhar Bayal Tripathi, 14. Shri Jwala Prasad Jigyasa, 15. Syt. Sampurna 
Nand, 16. Shri Sri Prakasa, 17. Syt. Bamodar Samp ^th, 18." Svt. Muzaffar Husain, 
19. Syt. Go\inda Sahai, 20. Syt, Narbada Prasad Singh, 21. Syt Gopal Narayan 
Saksena, 22. Syt. Bhagwandas Balendu. 

Vikal 

1. Malati Choudhury, 2. lingaraj Misra, 3, Nabakrishna Choudhry, 4. NandaJdshore 
Das, 5. Nilaiantha Bas, 6. Bibakar Pattanaik. 


Congress Provincial Executives 

The terms of the new Congress Constitution required all Provincial Congress 
^mmittees to hold on or before the 15th of Januarv, 1933 their elections to aTl C. 
C, and of office-bearers of the reconstituted Provincial Congress Committees. The 
elections were held according to this time-table. The following list gives the names 
of the presidents and secretaries of the respective P. C. Cs. 

Ajmere 

P^f^ident : Shri Gauri Shanker Bhargava. General Secretary ; Syt. Haiibhao 
Upadhyaya. Secretaries : Syt. Sa^d Razmi, Syt, Bishamber Nath Bhargava. 

Andhra 

P^sident : Syt, T. Prakasam, General Secretary : Syt. B. Sambamuxti. Secretaries : 
Syt B. Gopakreddi, Syt. Kalluri CJhendramowIi. 

Aitam 

President : Syt. Bisnuram Medhi. Secretary ; Syt Siddinath ?=bi.rTn^ , 

Behar 

Pr&idmt : Syt SriMshna Sinha. Secretary : Syt. Anugrah Narayan Sinha. 
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Adjoarnment Motions 

T^o adjournment motions "v^ere tabled bv the Congress Party, one in connection 
with the Government circular over the All-fadia Tillage Industries’ Association and 
another for the detention without trial of 3Ir. Sarat Chandra Bose. The first motion 
waa talked out, while the Congress carried the second motion by 53 votes to 54, 

Preadential Election 

The Congress sustained a defeat in the election of the President of the Asj^mbly, 
the Congress nominee Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani having secured C2 votes as against 70 
secured by Sir Abdiir Kahim, a member of the Independent Muslim Party, All 
the Government votes were given to Sir Abdur Bahim. 

Indo'Britith Trade Agreement 

The Assembly adopted by 66 votes to 58 a motion urging the Government to 
terminate the Indo-British "Trade Agreement. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, leader of the Inde- 
pendent Muslim Party, lent his strong support to the motion. 

Ban on Kbud&i-Khidmatgars 

The Assembly carried a resolution urging the removal of the ban on Khudai Ehid- 
matgars by 74 to 46 votes. The resolution was worded as follows 

Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take immediate 
and necessary steps to remove or cause to be^ removed the ban on the Bhudai- 
Elhidmalgars organisation in the North-West Frontier -Province,’’ 

Ascembly Verdict on J. P. C. Report 

The procedure followed by the Government in the Assembly in connection with 
the debate on the J. P, C. Report was different from that followed in the provincial 
councils. In the provinces the official bloc rightly refrained from t^ing part in the 
voting so that only Indian opinion representai in provincial councils might register 
its vote on the Report. In the Assembly, however, government decided to intervene 
in the debate and cast all votes at their disposal against amendments to their proposi- 
tion for the consideration of the Report. But for this intervention the unambiguous 
resolution moved by the Congress Party recommending government not “to proceed 
with any legislation based on the said scheme” would have been carried. 

The Assembly, however, adopted the amendment moved by -Mr. Jirmah. For the 
purpose of voting, the amendment was divided into two parts, the first part relating to 
the acceptance of the Communal Award. The Congress amendment of neutrality was 
first put to vote as an amendment to Mr. Jinny’s amendment, and was lost, there 
being 44 votes cast in its favour by the members of the Congress Party, After the 
Congress amendment was lost, tiie Congress group remained neutral and the first 
clause was carried with the votes of the Mussalmans and the Government. 

The second and thii-d clauses were put together as being an entire alternative and 
were adopted by the House by 74 against 58 votes. The Congress Party voted for 
the amendment, the Government and nominated Members voted against it. 

Mr. Jinnah’ s amendment was as follows : — 

1. ‘^That this Assembly accepts the Communal Award, so far as it goes, until a 
substitute is agreed upon by the various communities concerned.” 

2. ^As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, this House is of opinion that 
it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing, in as much as* it includes various objection- 
able features, particularly the establishment of Second Chambers, the Extra-ordim^ 
and Special Powers of the Governors, provisions relating to Police rules, Secret Service 
and Intelligence Departments, which render the real control and responsibility of the 
Exeentive and Legislature ineffective and therefore unless these objectionable features 
are removed, it wifi not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

3. ^"With reject to the scheme of the Central Government, called ‘AIL-India 
Federation’ this House is clearly of (minion that it is fundamentally bad and totally 
unacceptable to the people of &itish India and therefore recommends to the Govern- 
ment of India to advise his Majesty’s Government not to proceed with any legislation 
based on this scheme and urges "that immediate efforts should be made to consider 
how best to establish in British India alone a real and complete Responsible Govern- 
ment and with that view take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion without delay.” 

The amendment contains in clauses 2 and 3 which was put as an entire alterna- 
tive schenae was treated by the Government, speaking through the Law Member, as 
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Adjournment Motions 

^ Two adjournment motions were tabled bv the Congress Party, one in connection 
with the Government circular over the All-India Tillage Industries’ Association and 
another for the detention without trial of Mir. Sarat Chandra Bose. The first motion 
waa talked out, while the Congress carried the second motion fay 53 votes to 54, 

Presidential Election 

The Congress sustained a defeat in the election of the President of the Assembly, 
the Congress nominee Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani having secured C2 votes as against 70 
secured by Sir Abdur Rahim, a member of the Independent Muslim Paiiy, AH 
the Government votes were given to Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Indo‘6ritiih Trade Agreement 

The Assembly adopted by 66 votes to 58 a motion urging the Government to 
terminate the Indo-British Trade Agreement Mr. M. A. Jinnah, leader of the Inde- 
pendent Muslim Party, lent his strong support to the motion. 

Ban on Khud&i-Khidmatgars 

The Assembly carried a resolution urging the removal of the ban on Khudai Ehid- 
matgars by 74 to 46 votes. The resolution was worded as follows 

‘■The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take immediate 
and necessary steps to remove or cause to be removed the ban on the Khudai- 
Ehidmatgars organisation in the North-West Frontier -Province,” 

Assembly Verdict on J. P. C. Report 

The procedure followed by the Government in the Assembly in connection with 
the debate on the J. P, C. Report was different from that followed in the provincial 
councils. In the provinces the official bloc rightly refrained from taking part in the 
voting so that only Indian opinion represented in provincial councils might register 
its vote on the Report. In the Assembly, however, government decided to intervene 
in the debate and cast all votes at their disposal against amendments to their proposi- 
tion for the consideration of the Report But for this intervention the unambiguous 
resolution moved bv the Congress Party recommending government not “to proceed 
with any legislation based on the said scheme” would have been carried. 

The Assembly, however, adopted the amendment moved by -Mr. Jinnah. For the 
purpose of voting, the amendment was divided into two parts, the first part relating to 
the acceptance of the Communal Award, The Congress amendment of neutrality was 
first put to vote as an amendment to Mr. Jinny’s amendment, and was lost, there 
being 44 votes cast in its favour by the members of the Congress Party. After the 
Congress amendment was lost, the Coi^ess group remained neutral and the first 
clause was carried with the votes of the Mussalmans and the Government. 

The second and thii’d clauses were put together as being an entire dternative and 
were adopted by the House by 74 against 58 votes. The Congress Party voted for 
the amendment, the Government and nominated Members voted against it. 

Mr. Jinnah’ s amendment was as follows : — 

1. ‘‘That this Assembly accepts the Communal Award, so far as it goes, until a 
substitute is agreed upon by the various communities concerned.” 

2. ‘‘As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, this House is of opinion that 
it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing, in as much as it includes various objection- 
able features, particularly the establishment of Second Chambers, the Extra-ordin^ 
and Special Powers of the Governors, provisions relating to Police rules, Secret Service 
and Intelligence Departments, which render the real control and responsibility of the 
Esecntive and Lemslature ineffective and therefore unless these objectionable features 
are removed, it will not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

3. ‘With respect to the scheme of the Central Government, called ‘All-India 
Federation’ this House is clearly of opinion that it is fundamentadly bad and totally 
unacceptable to the people of firitish India and therefore recommends to the Govern- 
ment of India to advise his Majesty’s Government not to proceed with any legislation 
based on this scheme and urges ‘that immediate efforts should be made to consider 
how best to establish in British India alone a real and complete Responsible Govern- 
ment and with that view take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion without delay.” 

The amendment contains in clauses 2 and 3 which was put as an entire alterna- 
tive scheme was treated by the Government, speaking through the Law Member, as 
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President o£ each Provincial Board, who in liis turn is to select not more than 
fifteen members for his Bonri of whom five shall he wholetime workers in the 
Harij.an cause. All pr ii -'rh’ i^v.rh shall vest in a permanent Trustee or 
Trustees appoint? i by ti,? Pl'c-' lent of tn?’ Cenrral Bo.arl The office-bearers, agents 
and members of the C-mml. r’-.? B -.wU ,ml Commirtees have each to sign 

a pledge and have '.i levai*.? Hav:]..n Service named by him and 

approved by or on leha'f of ’ ■< Bea\l There are ia'all ‘21: Provineial Boards of the 
Sangh with 1T9 di.>rr;,r ini lo-i Tihik C:;a xtr;?s. 

Fiii^a^ion'i! 'T'aid- 

This year, as d.-.iiag thr ia^t s-'e-ial importance ’nas be?;i given, to educational 
advancement. The Central Boer l tooi n]>ri “irseif the d'ttv of Erantiug seholarships 
and aid for oei’eriare smiles a.-.i the P.ovinrirJ. Boar-li con.tntratei on 'the award of 
school scholarships. 

Against 4,^7 sih:''’s las; ’-.M’'. the Bnrl Ins fCO s/aoois wortins this year, an 

increase of Si per ce:;-. x‘;c f--.l arroaian.e has sweiiri ro •34.S21 and the total 
annual expeniitnre was Bs. 7, '■ ?i4-7‘2-4'i.'. Then-amber of night schools is propor- 
tionately very large, .and o'a: of schoo's only 335 are day schools. 

•'Industrial Homes'' 

The Sa-igh li-is this ye.ar taken a le.finite steps to ameliorate the economic condition 
of Harij.ars A n amher of “In lunrial Homes" hare been started in some provinces. 
The most inmovtant of these is the H'.iuri Sliala at Harachi. started out of the 
munificent gift of Es. jliOhO \<y the Mahatta family. The S.ibarmati Ashram has got 
a tanning ahi Caappral m-ak:nj 'section which t.or'ns out on an average 800 pairs of 
chappais and 3>D p.-iirs of shoes monthly. 

TTelfore uorh for the year 1933-S4 

The total number of o’i wells ta which access of Havl’ans lias been secnrel is 170, 
and _tte total nn-nber of ne-w -wel’s h-ailt f.cr their use is SO. Temples thrown open to 
Harijans number 177 and new temples built for them number 13. The value otmedi- 
cal aid rendered to them through the several provincial branches of the Sangh stands 
^Bs. 10,683-1-3. or “e 

Oandhiji's tour 

IHie event of the year was the All-India Harijan tour of Gaudhiji which commenced 
on the 7th November, 1933 and ended at Benares by the end of August 1934. This 
tour was a success in many ways. It was a remarkable personal -victorv for 
Mahatmaji. A sum of Rs. 851,179-15-11 excluding expenses was collected in about 8 
months, the largest collection in a province Rs. 1.16.453 was in Tamil Nad, and the 
largest collection in a city Rs. 70563-15-8 was in Calcutta. 

Funds 

Out of the net Purse Fund collection of Rs. 8,21,179-15-11 the quota of the 
Central Board amounted to Rs. 212.323-9)4, The urdinoirv collectioas during 
the were Rs. 51.855-9-10. The GanHii Recovery Felicitation Fund of 

Be. 20,199-3-7 has been merged into the general ftmd and no separate account has 
been kept for it. 

During the vear the total expenditure of the Head Ofiiee was Rs. 1,03,865-0-11)4 
out of which Rs. 90.CC0 was grants and advances to Provincial Baards. Direct 
grants to institunons amounted to Rs. 1.649. There was an excess of expenditure 
over income. 

The Provincial Boards spent on administration Rs. 48,016. on propaganda Rs. 
22,783 and on welfare work R.s. 2.C2.05S. Thie works out as 1S,S and 74 per cent 
respectively. This is an .advance considering that the limit of 20 per cent, 20 per 
cent_ and 60 per cent, was prescribed for each of these items, at the last annual 
meeting held at Delhi. The considerable reduction of expenditua-e under the second 
head, propaganda, was partly due to t.iandhiji's tour and partly due to instructions 
issned to that effect by the Head Office and rigidly enforced at the time of sanctioning 
grants. 
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President of ea<jh Provincial B<>ard, who in his turn is to sele<?t not more thaa 
fifteen members for his Bo^ri of whom five shall he wholetime workers in the 
Harij an cause. Ali pr'^i '*rh^ shall vest in a permanent Trustee or 

Trustees appoint'? I bp th? Prt"v‘ l?nt of th?" Conrrxil The oS-e-bearers, agents 

and members of the C^Wvtral. t'>? rr-'riuiial B 'rr .ls ani Comnihrees have each to sign 


a pledge and liav<; 


ii '•'■•me 'I'^vuhe Hi,:vian ^'en'i'?e natn^i hv him and 


^proved by or on lehnf of V'< Portii, Ther-^* are in" all 21 Provin<;ial Boards of the 
Sangh with 179 dLstri.r in; 154 


i I’ak C-'^moutcE'es. 




e'-lal important Iris been given to educational 
ook upon "itself the d'trv of srnnting scholarships 


This yaar. as dm’ag the la- 
advancement. The Central Botrl 
and aid for vroiies aai the Pooerlujla! Boir-ls conrourratel on 'the award of 

school scholarships. 


Against 




increase ot hj per eenn 


las: ’-rv. the Bmrd has 910 s/nols working this year, an 

has sweh-rl ' j 24.S2-i and the total 


r “ ' 


atmurcn.? 


annual expen i:Hr 3 was n>. 75 514-!2“4uh The nnniher of niglnt schools is propor- 
tionately very large, and o"l: of 9>9 schoo's only 535 are day schools. 
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Tlie Sangh lia 
of Harijans A 

The most irnn:<vr.i::t 


'‘Industrial Homes 

s this year taken a -hefinite steps to ameliorate the economic condition 
nrmher of “In-lu^trial Homes” have been started in some provincses. 

at Earachi. started out of the 
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is the 


Hunri 


Shala 


munificent gift of Es. 5 3 090 hr the M'^hatta family. The Sabarmati Ashram has got 
a tanning ah 4 Cucppal makiusT section whlcdi tvirns out on an average 800 pairs of 
chappals" and 3>3 pairs of sho'cs monthly. 

JTelfnre work for the year 19,93’84 

The total number of ohl wells to which access of Hariiaus has been seenrei is 170, 
and ^0 total number of new wehs built for their tase is SO. Temples thrown open to 
Han|Btis number 177 and new temples built for them number 13. The value of medi- 
cal aid rendered to them through the several provincial branches of the Sangh stands 
1 ^ Rs. 10,683-1-3. 


Oandhijis tour 

The event of the year was the All-India Harijan tour of Gandhiji which commenced 
on the 7th Eovember, 1933 and ended at Benares by the end of August 1934. This 
tour was a success in many ways. It was a remarkable personal victorv for 
Mahatmaji. A sum of Rs. S.21,179-15-11 excluding expenses was collected in afout 8 
months, the largest collection in a province Rs. 1.16.438 was in Tamil Nad, and the 
largest ooliectioh in a city Rs. 70.2o3-13-8 was in Calcutta. 

Funds 

Out of the net Parse Fund collection of Rs. 8,21,179-15-11 the quota of the 
Central Board amounted to Rs. 2 12.323-9)4. The ordinary collections during 
the y^T were Rs. 51.S55-9-10. The Gandhi Recovery Felicitation Fond of 
Bs, ^,199-3-7 has been merged into the general fund and no separate account has 
been kept for it. 

During the year the total evpeuditare of the Head Office was Rs. 1,05,865-0-11)4 
out of which Ks. 90X00 was grants and advances to Provincial Heards. Direct 
grants to institutions amo’onted to Rs. 1,649. There was an excess of expenditure 
over income. 

The Provincial Eonrds spent on administration Rs. 48,016, on propaganda Rs. 
22,783 and on welfare work Rs. 2.02.65S. Thie works out as IS.S and 74 per cent 
respective! V. This is an advance considering that the limit of 20 per cent, 20 per 
cent and 60 per cent, was prescribed for each of these items, at the last annual 
meeting held at Delhi. The considerable reduction of expeniitui'e under the second 
head, propaganda, was partly due to Gandhi] i’s tour and partly due to instructions 
issued to that efiect by the Head Office and rigidly enforced at the time of sanctioning 
fcnmts. 
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Bliankerlal Banker^ (8) Sj. L&rmidas P. Asar. 6j. Bhrikrislinadas Jaju shall be the 
first president and treasurer and Sj. J. C. Eumarappa the organiser and secretary. 

Alter the expiry of the term of offi.ce of the nrst Board of Management the snc- 
ceding Boards shall be electee! every three rears by ordinary members of at least 
three years’ standing from among themselves." Each member of the Board shall be 
jointly and severally responsible for enforcement of policy of the Association 
shall, therefore, be expecteii to the best of his ability when the Board is not in session 
to represent and enforce its policy and programme within his or her sphere of 
intnenee. 

Ordinary Members 

Any person, who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed, recommended by a 
member of the Board of Management and whose admission is approved by the said 
Board, shall be an ordinary member of the Association. 

Agnits 

Agents may be se’ected out of the ordinarv members by the Board for representing 
it without any pay in villages or districts and shah be chosen for their knowledge pi 
the area of their "jurisdictions and for their organising^ ability and influence within 
their areas and shfidl be subject to bye-laws defining their duties. 

Honorary 

Honorary workers shall be workers other than agents or ordinary members and 
shall be approved by a member of the Board of Agents. Such workers shall perform 
some tangible service of the Association. 

Paid Workers 

Paid whole-time workers shall be chosen by the Board or persons duly an^orised 
thereto, subject to confirmation of the Board and shall give their whole time and 
attention to the work of the association. 

Any person, who sympathises with the object of the Association and pays an 
animal subscription of not less than JRs. 100, shall be an associate and one who pays 
a lump sum of Rs. 6.000 may he enrolled as a life associate. Advisers shall bo those 
who consistently with their ‘ pre-occupations agree to give free benefit of their special 
knowledge to the association whenever consulted. 

Potters and Duties of the Board of Management 

IDie Board of Management shall be in full charge of the affairs of the association 
and shall have powers to add to their number from among the duly^ enrolled mem- 
bers, provided the total strength does not exceed twenty. It shall maintain proper ^ks 
of accounts which shall be dmy audited and which shall be open to public inspection. 

Bye- Lam 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the due carrying 
out of the object of the association. 

Alteration to the Constitution 

It will be open to the Board of Management by a vote of three-fourths of the then 
existing members of the Board to alter, amend or add to the constitution with excep- 
tion of the clauses relating to the object and trustees. In the case of these two 
clauses a complete unanimity of the trustees and of the members of the Board of 
Management will be required to make any change. 

The following shall be added to the bye-laws. Bye-law No. IT- Every ordinary 
member of the association shall send to the Secretary a report of the work done by 
him every quarter so as to reach the central office not later than one month after the 
expiry of the quarter. If no report is received for two consecutive quarters from any 
ordinarv member, such a member shall cease to be a member of the association. 
Every honorary worker shall keep a record of the work done by him, an abstract of 
which he shall send to the Secretary once every quarter. 

Agency Rules of A, I. V, I. A. 

Under Bye-law No. 10 the following rules for agents have been framed by 
the Board of Management of the A. I, T'. I. A. 

(1) To begin with, the ^ent will be expected to attend to the programme already 
dwm by the Central Office. After he has made a fmr start with the Centrm 
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emt of the object of the association. 

Alteration to the Constitution 

It will be open to the Board of Management by a vote of three-fourths of the then 
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expiry of the quarter. If no report is received for two consecutive quarters from any 
ordmary member, such a member shall cease to be a member of the association. 
Every honorary worker shall keep a record of the work done by him, an abstract of 
which he shall send to the Secretary once every quarter. 

Agency Rules of A, I. V, I. A. 

Under Bye-law No. 10 the following rules for agents have been framed hy 
the Board of Management of the A. I. T'. I. A. 

(D To begin with, the ^ent will be expected to attend to the programme already 
dlifm up by the C^tral Office. After he has made a fmr start with the Centm 
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POORNA SWARAJ DAT CELEBRATIONS 


B 

Badnera (Amraoti), Bagarmaii (Unao)» Bagraya (Aligarh), Bahaiipur (Aligarli), Bakhara 
(Sahahad', Bairatnpui’, Baksora (Santhal Parganas), Barahiya (Monghyr), Balapur (Akola), 
Barthana, Bariarpiir (Monghyr), Bankiira, Bapatia, Barisah Basim, Begusarai (Mongyr), 
Benares, Bezwada, Bhahhna, (shahabarB, Bhaadara, Bbojpur (Bijnore), Bikramgauj 
(Shahabad), Blantia (Shahabadj, Bhoipur, Bombay City, Buldana, Burrabzar D. 0. C. 

C 

Calcutta (North), Calcutta (Central), Calcutta (South), Calicut, Chanda, Chandina, 
Chandpur (Bijnore), Chapra, Cliengadu, Ohircandi, ( bingUpet, Choimk .(Aligarh), 
Ohoupathy, Cocanada, Coimbatore, Comilla, Conjeevaram, Ouddapah. 

-D 

Dadar, Dalla, Dalsingsarai, Danda (Debra Dim), Darbhanga, Debra Dun, Delhi, 
Deoghur (Santhal Parganas), Dnampur (Bijnore), Dharapiiram, Dindi/Vi-^ Doiwala (Debra 
Dun), Dongargaon (Akola), Dumka (Santhal Parganas) Durgawati (Sahabad), 

£ 

Eilore, Enaetpur, Erwakatta (Etawab), Etah. 

F 


Ferozepur, Fetbpur (TJnao). 


Gaura (Sbahabad), G^a, Gbatkopar, Ghaziabad. Ghormara (Santhal Parganas), 

;) Gola iLakhimpore), Goiidia, Gojjalganj, Gudivada, CMntur.jJ 


H 


Godda (Santhal Parganas) 

Haldwani (Naini Tal), Hapur, Harrya (Basti), Ilathras (Aligarh) Kivarkhed (Akola), 
Hinganghat, Hooghly Howrah, Hyderabad tSind). 

I 

, Indupur (Monghyr), Intur. 

J 

Jagdishpur, Jaoohabad, Jharia, Jammalawadhya. 

K 

KaJamb (Yeptoan, KoJ-wai'i (Basti), Karachi, Katol, Karania (Akola), Kamptao, 
Kasgm], Keleveh, KeM, Khagab, Khagna, Khnmgaon iBnldana), Kliandwa, toarangna, 
Khanbai'a (Santhal Parganas), Kotri, Kiiliiahar, Kumbhakonam, Kusmil (banthS 
Parganas). 

L 

Lahore, Larkana, Lakhout (Dehra Dun), Lucknow, Ly allpur. 

M 

Madras (Andhra D 
(TJnao I, Mana (Akola). 

Moradabad, Morshi, M 

N 

NamakhoJ (Salom), Nashankar. Nagpur 
Nator, Nemmore, Nidubrolu, Noakhali, Nuzvid. ' 



, Nasik, 


n Panhan ^Unao) Patna, Peddapuram, Fofamber, 24 Parganas D C 

fu1;IK£ 

Ris&^t’hra fc)’, 

, s , 

Saharanpur, Salem, Salkeaj Santa Cruz, Sarba (Santhal Parganas). Sasni (Alhrarh) 
Sattenapalh, Saoner, Seinna, Shahpur (Aligarh\ (Sbahabad) Shikapur, (Sh^bad) 
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£ 

Eilore, Enaetpur, Erwakatta (Etawah), Etah. 
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Ferozepur, Fethpur (XJnao), 
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Gaura (Shahabad), G^a, Ghatkopar, Ghaziabad. Ghormara (Santhal Parganas), 
Godda (Santhal Parganas) (jola ^Lakhimpore), Gondia, Gojjalganj, Gudivada, Guntur ,jj 

H 

Haldwani (Naini Tal), Hapur, Harrya (Basti), Ilathras (Aligarh) Mivarkhed (Akola), 
Hinganghat, Hooghly Howrah, Hyderabad ;Sind). 

1 

Indupur (Monghyr), Intur. 

J 


Jagdishpur, Jaoobabad, Jharia, Jammalawadhya. 

K 

Kalamb {Yeotmal), Kolwari (Basti), Karachi, Katol, Karam’a (Akola), Kampteo, 
Kasganj, Keleveli, Kelod, Khagab, Khagna, Khamgaon (Buldana), Khandwa, Kharangna, 
Khanhai-a (Santhal Parganas), Kotri, Kulpahar, Kumbhakonam, Kusmil (banthal 
Parganas). 

L 

Lahore, Larkana, Lakhoxit (Behra Bun), Lucknow, Lyallpur. 

M 


Madras (Andhra B. 0. 0.), Madura, Mahoba (Hamirpiir), Makoor (IJnao), Mamr<’ 2 pur 
(TJnaoi, Mana (Akola). Mangalore, Mannargudi, Mohkar (Buldana', Mithi, Monghyr, 
Moradabad, Morshi, Motihari, Murtisapnr (Akola), Musalipatam, Muttra, Muznffarpur. 

N 


Nagapaliam, Nakhti (Santhal Parganas), NamakhoJ (Salem), Nashankar, Nagpur, Nasik, 
Nator, Nemmore, Nidubrolu, Noakhali, Nuzvid. - bi » ^ 

P 

n ^"'^hhan ,(Unao) Patna, Peddapuratn, Peramber, 24 Parganas B, C. 

a, Pihbhit, Pipragautam (Basti), Pollachi, Poona, Pranimandal (Dana), Purnea, Purulia, 
Purwakhas (Unao), Pusao (Yeotmal), 


R 

Radh^era, R.^pur, Rajamimdry, Rajbari, Ramtek, Hantanpiir (Santhal Parganas), 
Rishikesh (Behra Dun), Rudain (Aligrah). ^ 

Saharanpur, Salem, Salkea^ Santa Cruz, Sarba (Santhal Parganas). Sasni (Aligarh), 
Sattenapalh, Saoner, Sezoria, Shahpur (Aligarh), (Shahabad) Shikapur, (Shahbad) 
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chary Building and other similar bnildings and institutions are under Government 
occupation. 

‘*In the District and suh-divisional towns Curfew order, the prohibition of cycling 
by Bhadralong youngmen and the keeping of the identity cards by all persons between 
the ages of 15 and 30, as also the order to report all their movements to the Police 
are still in force. 

“Route marches of soldiers, with occasional house-searches still continuG. A net- 
work of what are called anti-terrorist leagues have been started throughout the district 
and officials and certain non-officials are holding meetings preaching not merely against 
the misguided activities of the terrorists, but also against all Congress activities. The 
Government is also now bent upon saddling the district with Union Boards. It may be 
mentioned that Midnapur resisted the imposition of these Boards in 1921 by offering 
Satyagraha.” 


DISTRESS WARRANTS IN BEHAR 

Property belonging to relations of several Congress workers in the district of Patna 
was^ recently attached by the Government on the strength of warrants issued for 
realisation of fines which were imposed on them in addition to sentences of imprison- 
ment .in 1932. In every case, the Congressman concerned is reported to have had under- 
gone the additional term of imprisonment iu default of payment of the fine. In reply 
to the protests of the parties the Police officers engaged in the attachments are re- 
ported to have invited them to file suits to establish their claim. In the meantime in 
several cases the property attached was put to sale. 


UNITY TALKS 

Negotiations for an agreed settlement between the communities which could re- 
place the so-called Communal Award and which by minimising communal discord and 
bickerings could enable the country to present a united front proceeded for more 
than a month between the « ongress President, Babn Rajendra Prasad, and -Mr. M. A. 
Ji nn ah , President of the All-India Muslim League. The talks started on January 23 
l^t and were resumed from February 12, after a short break in the first week of 
February, They terminated on March 1, 1935. 

Associated Press rightly reported that as far as Babu Rajendra Prasad and 
Mr. Jinn^ were concerned the prolonged negotations had brought about 
a substantial measure of common agreement, and left to themselves they would 
have reached a settlement, which they had every hope would have been endorsed by 
the Congress and the Muslim League. But their attempt to make others outside the 
two organisations agree to the same failed. Accordingly negotiations were 
abandoned. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah have issued the following joint statement : 

“Wehay^emade an earnest effort to find a solution of the communal problem, 
'^^ich would satisfy ail the parties concerned. Wq regret that in spite of our best 
efforts we have not been able to find such a formula. 

We realise that communal harmony and concord are essential for the progress of 
the country, and we can only hope that forces will arise which will make a future 
attempt more fruitful, 

Sd. -Rajendra Prasad 
Sd. M. A, Jinnah 


ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMITTEE 

The All India Congress Committee met at Jubbulpore on April 24 and 25, 1935 
Babn Rajendra Prasad presided. Except the North-west Frontier Province, ierala’ 
Berar and Burma, all the other Congress provinces were represented, ^ 
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and for indefinite periods of a large number of the youth torn from their natural 
surroundings depriving their families and dependants in many cases of the natural 
source of maintenance without making any other arrangement for their support. 

This Committee is of opinion that it is hi^h time for the Government of Bengal either 
to discharge the detenues or give them a fair trial through the ordinary law courts. 

This Committee assures the people of Bengal in general and the detenues in parti- 
cular of its fufi sympathy in their affliction. 

The Committee asks the Bengal P. 0. O. to prepare a Hst of detenues and internees 
with full particulars including their period of detention and internment and about the 
financial condition of the families ana report it to the Working Committee. 

This Committee further resolves that an All India Fund for the relief to the 
Detenues’ families be started under the control of the Working Oommitteo. 

9. Mob Violence at Ferozabad 

This Committee deeply deplores the horrible acts of mob violence perpetrated at 
Ferozabad culminating in the burning alive of the whole family of Doctor Jivariun 
including children and patients. This Committee hopes that leaders of all communities 
wni realise the extent to which religious fanaticism when once roused can go and 
that they will see the advisability of abstaining from saying or doing anything that 
fans such frenzy. It appeals to all to take effective steps to make people realise the 
need for all communities, particularly Hindus and Muslims, living togerher in peace 
and friendship with mutual good understanding and respect. 

10. Indian States 

This Committee declares that the interests of the people of the Indian States are 
as much the concern of the Indian National Congress as those of the people of British 
India and assures them of its full support in their struggle for freedom. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE 


The Working Committee met at Gopal Bag, Jubhulpore on April 23, 24 and 26, 
1935. Bahu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members were present: 

Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Mi*s. Sarojini Naidn, Shri 0. Rajagopalaohai’i, Dr. Pattablii 
Sitaramayya, Sri K. F. Nariman, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Shri Gangadharrao 
Deslmanae, Shri J. B. Kripalani. 

Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad was present at the meeting of April 25th. 

Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, SJxri Surendra Mohan Moitra 
Shri Nabin Chandra Bardoloi, Pandit Nilkantha Das and Shri Ravislianker Shiikla 
attended the meeting hy invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held on January 16, 17, and 18, 1935 were oonrirmed. 

The statement of A. I. C. C. office accounts from January to Marcli, 1935 was 
placed before the meeting and passed. The Committee sanctioned the excess expendi- 
ture of Rs. 124-7-6 under the head “Miscellaneous”. ^ 


Estimate of Expenditure 

The following estimate of expenditure of the A. I. 0. C. office 
December, 1935 was adopted by the Committee. 

1. Establishment 

2. Postage and Telegrams 

3. Stationery and Printing 

4. Travelling expenses 

5. Rents and taxes 

6. Furniture 

7. Library 

8. Miscellaneous 

9. Repairs of Swaraj Bhawan ... ’]* 

10. Electric Installation 


till tlio end of 

Hs. 

7000 

900 

2900 

1800 

640 

1000 

1000 

900 

300 

250 


Note : — ^Under the head Stationery and Printing 
following over and above the usual publications : — 



Total 16,960 

provision has been made, for tlio 
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and for indefinite periods of a large number of the youth torn from their natural 
surroundings depriving their families and dependants in many cases of the natural 
source of maintenance without making any other arrangement for their support. 

This Committee is of opinion that it is hi^h time for the Government of Bengal either 
to discharge the detenues or give them a fair trial through the ordinary law courts. 

This Committee assures the people of Bengal in general and the detenues in parti- 
cular of its fufi sympathy in their affliction. 

The Committee asks the Bengal P. 0. O. to prepare a Hst of detenues and internees 
with full particulars including their period of detention and internment and about the 
financial condition of the families ana report it to the Working Committee. 

This Committee further resolves that an All India Fund for the relief to the 
Detenues’ families be started under the control of the Working Oommitteo. 

9. Mob Violence at Ferozabad 

This Committee deeply deplores the horrible acts of mob violence perpetrated at 
Ferozabad culminating in the burning alive of the whole family of Doctor Jivariun 
including children and patients. This Committee hopes that leaders of all communities 
wni realise the extent to which religious fanaticism when once roused can go and 
that they will see the advisability of abstaining from saying or doing anything that 
fans such frenzy. It appeals to all to take effective steps to make people realise the 
need for all communities, particularly Hindus and Muslims, living togerher in peace 
and friendship with mutual good understanding and respect. 

10. Indian States 

This Committee declares that the interests of the people of the Indian States are 
as much the concern of the Indian National Congress as those of the people of British 
India and assures them of its full support in their struggle for freedom. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE 


The Working Committee met at Gopal Bag, Jubhulpore on April 23, 24 and 26, 
1935. Bahu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members were present: 

Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, Mi*s. Sarojini Naidn, Shri 0. Rajagopalaohai’i, Dr. Pattablii 
Sitaramayya, Sri K. F. Nariman, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Shri Gangadharrao 
Deslmanae, Shri J. B. Kripalani. 

Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad was present at the meeting of April 25th. 

Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, SJxri Surendra Mohan Moitra 
Shri Nabin Chandra Bardoloi, Pandit Nilkantha Das and Shri Ravislianker Shiikla 
attended the meeting hy invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held on January 16, 17, and 18, 1935 were oonrirmed. 

The statement of A. I. C. C. office accounts from January to Marcli, 1935 was 
placed before the meeting and passed. The Committee sanctioned the excess expendi- 
ture of Rs. 124-7-6 under the head “Miscellaneous”. ^ 


Estimate of Expenditure 

The following estimate of expenditure of the A. I. 0. C. office 
December, 1935 was adopted by the Committee. 

1. Establishment 

2. Postage and Telegrams 

3. Stationery and Printing 

4. Travelling expenses 

5. Rents and taxes 

6. Furniture 

7. Library 

8. Miscellaneous 

9. Repairs of Swaraj Bhawan ... ’]* 

10. Electric Installation 


till tlio end of 

Hs. 

7000 

900 

2900 

1800 

640 

1000 

1000 

900 

300 

250 


Note : — ^Under the head Stationery and Printing 
following over and above the usual publications : — 



Total 16,960 

provision has been made, for tlio 
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2 . Despatcli by the primary committees of lists of qualified 

C’ongress members ^ . 

3. Eeoeipt by the P. 0. Cs. of above list from Primary 

CJommitees 

4. Eeoeipt by the A. I. 0. 0. office of above lists from the P. 0. Cs. 

5. Despatch by the A. I 0. 0. office of figures of provincial 

quotas of delegates 

6. Election of delegates in districts 

7. Eeoeipt of names of delegates by P. 0. Cs. from districts ... 

8. Eeoeipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. 0. 0. office from 

the P. 0. Os. 

9. Meeting of delegates for electing the President 

10. Eeceipt in the A. L 0. 0. office of results of voting in the 

provinces in regard to the presidential election 

11. Announcement of the election of the President 

12. The Uongress to meet ordinarily at the end of February. 

Change of Provincial Headquarters 

"With regard to change of provincial headquarters the Committee held that no such 
alteration could be recognised unless the previous sanction of the "Wording Committee 
had been obtained by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

The ("ommittee directed that provincial committees requiring alteration of their 
headquarters should be asked to place their application befere the Committee for 
sanohon. 

Rules of Procedure of A, I. C. C. 

The following rules of procedure were recommended by the Committee for circula- 
tion and for being placed before the next meeting of the A. I. 0. C. ; — 

1. The A. I. C. 0. may be summoned by the President or one of the Secretaries 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required hy the Working 
Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. C. 0. shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be 
summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

^ 4. The A. I. 0. C. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the "Working Com- 
mittee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. 0. C. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

Order of Business Etc. 

5. In the order of business the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. 

6 The order for the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President. 

7. The Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of 
which due notice may have been given by the members of the A. 1. C. 0. other than 
those of the Working Committee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
the debate. 

Resignation from A. I. C. C. 

11. Eesignation from the A. I. 0. G. shall be placed before the Presidont who will 
acoept it and declare the place of the member on the A. I. < ). C. vacant. 

12. Any yacancy in the A. I. 0. O. by death, resignation, removal of a membor or 
otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committoo bv 
election from among themselves. 


13th July 

30th July 
30th August 

30th September 
14th December 
21st December 

3rd January 
17th January 

24th January 
31st January 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 , 

12 . 


Despatoli by the primary committees of Ksts of qualified 
C’ongress members 

Receipt by the P, C. Cs. of above list from Primary 
<Jommitees 

Receipt by the A. I. 0. 0. office of above lists from the P. C. Cs. 

Despatch by the A. I. 0. 0. office of figures of provincial 
quotas of delegates 

Election of delegates in districts 

Receipt of names of delegates by P. 0. Cs. from districts ... 

Receipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. 0. 0. office from 
the P. 0. Cs. 

Meeting of delegates for electing the President 

Receipt in the A. I. 0. 0. office of results of voting in the 
provinces in regard to the presidential election 

Announcement of the election of the President 

The Congress to meet ordinarily at the end of February. 

Change of Provincial Headquarters 


13th July 

30th July 
30th August 

30th September 
14th December 
21st December 

3rd January 
17th January 

24th January 
31st January 


With regard to change of provincial headquarters the Committee held that no such 
alteration could be recognised unless the previous sanction of the Working Committee 
had been obtained by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

The (-ommittee directed that provincial committees requiring alteration of their 
headquarters should be asked to place their application befere the Committee for 
sanction. 


Rules of Procedure of A, I, C. C. 

The following rules of procedure were recommended by the Committee for circula- 
tion and for being placed before the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. : — 

1. The A. I. C. 0. may he summoned by the President or one of the Secretaries 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the Working 
Committee, 

2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be 
summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. I. 0. 0. shall meet on a joint reqiiisition addressed to the Working Com- 
mittee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. C. 0. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 


Order of Business Etc. 


5. In the order of business the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. 

6 The order for the rest of the business of the meeting shall bo settled by the 
President. j ^ 

7. The Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of 
which due notice may have been given by the members of the A. 1. O. 0. other than 
those of the Working Committee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 


members should be given at least seven days 


9. Notice of resolutions by private 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
Se^d^ate substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 


Resignation from A. I. C. C. 

11. Resignation from the A. I. C. 0. shall be placed before the Presidont who will 
accept it and declare the place of the member on the A. I. i ). 0. vacant. 

J' death, resignation, removal of a mombor or 

filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committoo by 
election from among themselves. 
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Recommendationt for A. I. C. C. 

* recommended itemes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 in the proceedings 

of tne A. 1. 0. 0. wjncn were adopted with a few alterations and amendments. 


Appointments to Working Committee 

i. IN^iidra Prasad, the Congress President, issued the following announcement 
to the Press on May 20, 1935 

“I appoint Sriyut Sorendra _Mohan Moitra and Sriyut Purushottamdas Tandon as 
memoeig of the Ivorking Committee of the Congress in the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Dr. M. A, Ansari and Sriyut C. Rajagopalaohari”. 


PRESIDENTS TOUR 

mon^ of April last, the President of the Congress, Shii Rajeudra Prasad, 
^i^®rt^an a toi^ of some of the Congress provinces with a view to reorganise 
and strengthen the Congress organisation in those provinces. The other object of the 

institution of the Congress and to explain to the people 
toe need of i^tructive effort at a time when the nation had suspended Civil Dis- 
of for Swai could never be suspended until the objective 

Sirt^L Congress is to play, as it must, its expected 

the^Lw\lS'“nTKn.!i^®w intended that 

be devoted by the President to the Punjab. 

be ^pKte“fitVL^^^^^^ '^® to 

•wilh*t^®Ti^^oHT, Jof+hf however, the President visited Jubbulpur in connection 

Of^frar Commttee and has since then visited the 

Ber^Xi PVolfiflnl Mahaa;^htra and Bombay one after another. In 

aSermcB^ld tTAfr^* the openme of the Berar Provincial Political 

^KaSaV w nLw %i? ^^®^ °J®*' t’y.. Covinda VaJlabh Pant. Similarly, 

m Aamatak he opened toe proceedings of the Karnatak Provincial Conferenoe U 
Manners presidef oyer hy Shriyut Sri Wasa of ^lovinoiai i/inteienoe at 

tT, ^ « course of this tour the President visited almost every place of imoortanoe 

“r J’500 '’miles ^ ^c^®aplrt7roS^he 

President is s^d^liave ^one fo^the^tof "^7® t 

interview eivfm W ft,. it® following extracts from an 

efferf ra President to the Press will convey some idea of the tour and its 

“T M 1^72®® ®° 7 Congress work is concerned. He said 

sr'MaiS ^ 

towns but in3f to^‘totnl’^d*^u m^o m^ngs not only in l^o 

of the genuine enthuRia« 5 Tn wayside villages are any indication 

I can say without anv hesitatioTi^fhaf^^F.^®® confidence in its programme^ then 
* j. 1 . T» ^ nesitation tnat the provinces I have visited are fnil ef •»+ 

the PreadeS has to 4it parte oTSrihtel to? fL^®p®“'^ ^® .^'““g„\hich 
pur and Mahakoshal. ^ -flaanarashtra and the Congress Provinces of Nag- 
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THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT’S TOUR 

Recommendationt £or A. I. C. C. 

^ Comimttee recommended itemes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 in the proceedings 
of the A. I. 0. C. which were adopted with a few alterations and amendments. 


Appointments to Working Committee 

Shri Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, issued the following announcement 
to the Press on May 20, 1935 

‘‘I appoint Sriynt Surendra Mohan Moitra and Sriyut Purushottamdas Tandon as 
memhers of the working Committee of the Congress in the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Dr. M. A. Ansari and Sriyut C. Rajagopalachari”. 


PRESIDENPS TOUR 

Prom the month of April last, the President of the Congress, Shii Rajendra Prasad, 
has uj^ert^an a tour of some of the Congress provinces with a view to reorganise 
and strengthen the Congress organisation in those provinces. The other object of the 
TOUT is to popularise the new constitution of the Congress and to explain to the people 
the need of construchve effort at a time when the nation had suspended Civil Dis- 

for Swaraj could never be suspended until the objective 
^o^gress is to play, as it must, its expected 
next phase of tiie national struggle, it must built up an organization at 
once efficient and capable of bearing strain. ^ ^ 

of April and it was intended that 
■Rnf nahonal Veek would be devoted by the President to the Punjab. 

“fitVllo«.“ 

tile President visited .Tiibbuipur in connection 
of tiw All-Ihdia Congress Cominittee and has since then visited the 
C-If fto . ^Fpetak, Mahar^htra and Bombay one after another. In 

^ perform the openmg of the Berar Provincial Political 
^ ® , J>'^esided oyer by Pandit Govinda Vahabh Pant Similarly, 

ope^e^f &e proceedings of the Karnatak Provincial Conference ai 
Mangalore presided oyer by Shriyut Sri Prakasa of Benares. 

TTi + 1,0 Resident visited almost every place of importance 

MnteVaZsed ^>5°° “tiles by oar apart from the 

-j ? *1““' ^ost of the places visited were villages where^ a Congress 
President is said to have gone for the first time. The followine Saote fiori an 

^fftientto the Press mil convey feme idfa of ihetourTd ite 

•fnl -wiSor^ strenuous time. Di^g my tour, I crossed and re-crossed the heauti- 
ladtol^TrSS tifjf m I ^Meve, more than 1,500 miles in Z. 

anT^tb^?^nH^ n? wT’ S? “1^ number of workers in Berar, 

inolnded ’the Mvenra Congress province of Karnataka, i 

iTrt'k I, A ^Mysore Ststc, mid the smsll, but ths bcuutiful urovinco of Coorff Tu 
Mahwashtra, I inolnded some of the Maharashtra States ® 

given to me, and the large meetings not only in large 

fte g^Sirfnthlri^Z%l,?^r'^ “ ^’^®, ^tilagl are any InMn 

^ say without any hesitation that the provinces I have visited are fufl of it 

certrin eictent and it -Sk +vP' ^ ^ f^*® '®®®®n has been learnt to a 

Tb^ mmnSe of W f® “Pr®®® « stiU furfber on them.” 

the Preldeft has to 4it prt of S^sihtei th^r^ ^^® .ti“rtiig/bicb 
pur and Mah^oshal. ^ ^ manarasntra ana the Congress Provmoes of Nag- 
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11 

51 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

11 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


4 

5 
7 
9 


Naraingar 


36. Larma 

37. GopinatlipTir „ 

38. Kantania Central 

39. Belda „ 

40. Raisarai Congress Office 

41. Dhaneswarpiir Congress Association Union 

42. Elarkai „ „ „ 

43. Gobardlianptir „ i* . . u . ^ 

44. Pidrai Toiith. Association and Salislii Board Union No. 8 

45. Jalchak Confess Office and Salislii Board No. 9 

46. Anandapiir volunteer Camp 


15 

15 

11 

15 


No. 

No. 


3 

4 


Pingla 


11 

I' 

11 


47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 


52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 


82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 


2. Qhantal Subdivision : — 

Checliua Hat Congress Office 
Nischintipur Gliantal Congress Comniittee 
Kechtarpur ,. „ 

Gosliaibazar ChandraJcona Town Congress Committee 
Kuapnr Congress Committee 

Tamluh Subdivision : — 

Tamlui Subdivisional Congress Committee 


_ 11, 

Keshpur 


Daspur 
Chandra Kona 

ii* 

11 

11 


Tamluh Thana 
Tamluh Boycott 
Kolaghat 
Rashgaohtala 
Hijalberia 
Nimtauri 


15 

11 

n 


11 

11 

11 

1* 

11 


Union No. 4 
10 
12 

Union No. 13 
Union 
Union 


Tamluh 


!• 

11 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

V 

11 

11 


11 

35 

11 

51 

11 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

11 

n 

11 

11 


Tamlulc 
Union No. 4 Mayna 

8 i)) 

Panonkura 


11 


51 


11 

1* 


Dahshin Harhuli Mayna Thana Congress and Salishi Board 

, Union No. Jl Mayna 

Hijalhari Congress Committee 
Changrachak 
Asnan 
Keshapat 
Jorapur 
Arjunda 
Khodambari 
Turulbari 

Babupur „ „ 

Chaitanyapur Yolunteer Camp 
Banbasudebpur Union Congress Committee Union 
Chahdwipa „ 

Qhahdwip Yolunteer Camp. 

Gnuabana „ „ 

Basudebpur „ „ 

Guabaria Congress Committee 
Basudebpur ,, 

Bethalla „ Office 

Rajarampur „ ,, 

Amritberia „ „ 

Nandahumar Congress Association 
Lahshya „ Committee 


Union No. 9 Nandigram 
No. 13 

No. 1 Sutahata „ 
Sutahata P. 8. 


15 

15 

15 

15 

11 

15 

15 

11 

11 

•1 

11 

15 


11 

15 

n 

11 

1! 


1* 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

15 

11 

15 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

15 


11 


11 

11 

11 

n 

11 

11 

11 

11 


11 

11 


4 
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6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

4 
7 
9 

5 
11 


51 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


Mahishadal 


15 

15 

11 

11 


4. Contai Suh-division : — 

B^amali Branch Congress Office Union No. 
Pichhabani Congress Committee 
Bandabassain ,, 

Contai Subdivisional 
Mirjapur Branch „ 

Ajoya 
Ajanbari 
B^ighai 
Pamparul 
Panonrol 


11 


11 

11 

11 

15 


11 

11 

15 

Jl 

11 


11 

1) 

15 

11 


7 

10 

12 

15 

17 


Contai 

11 

11 

11 

ih 


ajuri 


11 


n 

15 

11 


11 

11 

n 


Union No. 6 
No. 10 
No. 9 


51 


Agra 


11 

11 


51 

11 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

15 

11 

11 

11 

11 

15 


11 

•1 

11 

n 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1) 

1? 
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Hijalhari Congress Committee 
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Keshapat 
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Chaitanyapur Yolunteer Camp 
Banbasudebpur Union Congress Committee Union 
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Qhahdwip Yolunteer Camp. 

Gnuabana „ „ 
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Guabaria Congress Committee 
Basudebpur ,, 

Bethalla „ Office 
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Nandahumar Congress Association 
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AEEESTS k OONVICTiONS . 

Searches, Arrests and Convictions 

Campaign of Searches against Socialist Party 

The Police and the 0. I. P. in Bihar, Lahore and Pelhi were recently busy in 
connection with searches of residences of people connected with the Socialist Party. 
In Bihar it turned out to be a hunt for socialist literature. Eren standard books as 
Cole on Money and a short Socialist Syllabus were taken possession of. TJie Proceed- 
ings Book of the Kisan Sabha-a Peasants’ organisation, and all papers connected witli 
the activities of the organisation were seized. 

Simnltaneonsly searches were carried out by the Police at half a dozen placets 
at Lahore. Four persons were arrested in connection with Socialist activities. They 
raided the places on the strength of warrants issued under the Criminial Law Aniond- 
ment Act and the Press Act. The arrested persons include members of the Punjab 
Socialist Party and the Balbharat Sabha. 

Similarly, the office of the Pelhi Pistrict Congress Committee and half a dozen 
other places were raided by the Police at Pelhi on May 5 in connection, it is reported, 

4*1«% ^ ^ ^ 4»Xx ^ A n "\ AT* a ^ 1 A. A. 


with the distribution of the Congress Working Committee resolution regarding the 

posters issued by the Praja Maudal (peasants’ organisation). 


SQver Jubilee and 


Eighteen Months’ R. I. for Sedition 

Mr. Nani Seii-Gupta was sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta on a charge of delivering a seditious 
speech in Cornwallis Square on Pecember 24 under the auspices of the Bengal Youth 
League. 

2 Years' R. I. for Sedition 

Syt. Shirdhar M. Joshi, a pleader (Bombay), was sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
mipnsonment on a charge of sedition. 

Congress Worker Arrested 

Pan(Bt Lakshmi Narayan, a prominent Congress worker in 0]*is8a was arrested 
while addressing a public meeting at Bhubaneswar held in pursuance of tlio appeal 
issued by the Congress President for the observance of the Potenues’ Pay. Tho Pro.si- 
dent of the meeting was also arrested and let off after some time. 

The Police was also reported to have seized all papers foimd in possession of the 
President and all articles in place of meeting including benches. ^ o i oi rno 

Internment Orders in Chittagong 

Some 150 yoim^ men of Chittagong were ordered to remain interned in their homes 

mLthrSgoi-oifSSfn^oment of 

Congress Worker Interned 

to. K Saiiyal, a Congress worker, was arrested on the Cth. instant, and soiTod 
with an internment order prohibiting him from leaving tlie Paridpnr Distriot 

Arrests under Terrorist Suppression Act 



in 

of Mahna in Miiiaffarprlr Ditoict^de-^ “seSfon"' 81 B'^igarSuZossior'o’f 

^ Parjeeling Peputy Commissioner’s Onior dati^d 

March 18 for coming to Siligun without necessary passport. Tho arrosted per, sons wore 
Morant vilWoip, artisans or menial servants of their employees and ovirlently iiad no 
knowledge that the district of Parjeeling was a prohibited ai^ea for tho HiSI 

The Congress under Surveillance at Ahmedabad 

• Magistrate of Ahmedabad issued a circular to all the police officers 

Sg^isi^^ observe and report all activities of CongroKs 

The circulation enjoined the police officers to note the number of Conirress orirrmU 

]unsdiotions, whether those organisations possessed builtiings 
of &eir own, the total number of Congress members, tho addresses of workers ilu* 
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Searches, Arrests and Convictions 

Campaign of Searches against Socialist Party 

The Police and the C. I. P. in Bihar, Lahore and Pelhi. were recently busy in 
connection with searches of residences of people connected with the Socialist i arty. 
In Bihar it turned out to be a hunt for socialist literature. E\^en standard books as 
Cole on Money and a short Socialist Syllabus were taken possession of. The Proceed- 
ings Book of the Eisan Sabha-a Peasants’ organisation, and all papers connected with 
the activities of the organisation were seized. . , , 

Simultaneously searches were carried out by the Police at half a dozen places 
at Lahore. Four persons were arrested in connection with Socialist activities. They 
raided the places on the strength of warrants issued under the Crimiiiial Law Amond- 
ment Act and the Press Act. The arrested persons include members of the Punjab 
Socialist Party and the Balbharat Sabha. ^ 

Similarly, the office of the Delhi District Congress Committee and bau a dozen 
other places were raided by the Police at Delhi on May 5 in connection, it is reported, 
with the distribution of the Congress Working Committee resolution regarding the 
Silyer Jubilee and posters issued by the Praja Mandal (peasants’ organisation). 

Eighteen Months’ R. 1. for Sedition 

Mr. Nani Seii-Gupta was sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magisti-ate of Calcutta on a charge of delivering a seditious 
^eech in Cornwallis Square on December 24 under the auspices of the Bengal Youth 
League. 

2 Years' R. 1. for Sedition 

Syt. Shirdhar M. Joshi, a pleader (Bombay), was sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 

Congress Worker Arrested 

Pandit Lakshmi Narayan, a prominent Congress worker in Orissa was arrested 
while addressing a public meeting at Bhubaneswar held in pursuance of tho ajipeal 
issued by the Congress President for the observance of the Dotenues’ Day. Tho rro.si- 
dent of the meeting was also arrested and let off after some time. 

The Police was also reported to have seized all papers found in possession of tho 
President and all articles in place of meeting including Ibenches. 

Internment Orders In Chittagong 

Some 150 young men of Chittagong were ordered to remain interned in thoir homos 
for a month, infnngement of the order making them liable to a punishment of si.Y 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Congress Worker Interned 

Mr. N. Sanyal, a Congress worker, was arrested on the Gth. instant, and served 
with an internment order prohibiting him from leaving the Faridpur Distri(tt. 

Arrests under Terrorist Suppression Act 

The special police arrested Jitendra Nath Karmakar of Dinjupur, Baclianlal, an om- 

te ^■of R. C. Eahanohand, 212 Cross Street, Calcutta, Surj Ram Toli of ICoshoria in 
ari District, Saraju Ram Ghatwar of Parais in Dumka ’Dist., and Baldeo Ilazam 
of Mahua in Muzaffarpur District under section 81 of tho Bengal SnpprosHiou of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1932-34 and the Darjeeling Deputy Commissioner’ .s Ordor dated 
March 18 for coming to Siligiiri without necessary passport. Tho arrested persons wore 
ignorant villagers, artisans or menial servants of their employees and ovidontly Jiad no 
knowledge that the district of Darjeeling was a prohibited area for tho Hindus. 

The Congress under Surveillance at Ahmedabad 

The District Magistrate of Ahmedabad issued a circular to all tho police officers 
in the district asking them to minutely observe and report all activities of Congvess 
organisations in the district. 

The circulation enjoined the police officers to note the number of Congiasss organi- 
sations in their respective jurisdictions, whether those organisations possessed Ijiiihiiiigs 
of their own, the total number of Congress members, tho addresses of workers, ilur 
nature of response of the people to Congress activities «and the progress of work in 
the villages. 
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(a) such person shall, if so retjnired, afford all reasonable facilities for ascertain- 
ing whether such person is a Hindu young person in possession of the pass or 
identity card required by these rules, to the following officers, namely 

© all Magistrates : — 

(ii) all Commissioned Military officers, and 

(in) all Police offiers not below the rank of Assitant Sub-Inspector or Head 
Constable : 

(b) such person, if travelling in a Motor vehicle, shall, if called upon to do so by 
any officer mentioned in clause (a) of this order, stop such vehicle or cause it to be 
stopped and afford to the officer such facilities as are mentioned in that clause. 

IChe public have been informed that, under Section 3 of Bengal Act XII of 1932, 
any officer referred to in olaube (a) of the above order has power to reqiiire any person 
whom such^ officer on reasonable grounds suspects to be acting or ^out to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace to give an account of himself, and 
may further arrest and detain such person. 

^ 3. Ho Hindu young person shall enter the Darjeeling District without complying 
with the following conditions, namely : — 

(a) the young person shall come provided with two photographs of himself or her- 
self, each certified by an officer of the district in which the young person ordinarily 
resides of rank not lower than that of Deputy Magistrate, Assistant mperinteudeut of 
Police, Deputy Supermtendeut of Police, or (in Calcutta) of Deputv Commissioner of 
Police and Assistant Commissioner of Police : 

(b) every such person shall report himself at Siligiiri or Teesta Bridge before 
proceeding to his destination. 

(c) on ^rival at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge, the young person shall report to the 
officer in charge of t^ special police posts which will bo situated at those places, and 
sh^ apply to such officer for and obtain a pass (which shall be valid for 7 days only) 
authorising the young person to enter the district : 

\ young person shall supply tho officer in 

charge wim one of the photographs referred to in clause (a) of this order which will 
he attached to the pass ; 

(e) ^ the person shall enter in writing at the special police post in a book 

^ illiterate, shall supply verbally for entry by the 

P^^^^oulars of the young person’s identity, occupation and past 

(or J |ttrlte~ty » imoSf ^trf 

ply^ with SffoSrconlfi, ^“^eelmg district without com- 



y.s ' uj: juaumpontr : 

ohtoed ri^Siiienn 'Sf person shall produce tho pass 

seSphotoffS ^1° offioer-m-charge with a 

w ceiti^d in the manner referrecl to in clause (a) of order 3 or 

Dai’jeeling district of rank not lower than that of Denutv 

Superintendent of Police. The second photogr^ih wfil be ath^he? 

5^) retained tho Woor in ohar“ : 

hoax^^Suse^r^hostel°^aFl’*Vithnnt*’^Hlt°^ hospital, santeium, school, Irotel, 

further ’informat A withTn Ws kSLfeg,frelating 

all or ^ of Xm OTto f exempt any person from 

wiifto conditional . on tiie person exempted carrying 

eo hy any officer entitled under these ?ules toreS"pSlu^4!Ta ^ Vifi^ ^ard 
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(a) snoli person shall, if so recjuired, afford all reasonable facilities for ascertain- 
ing whether such person is a Hindu young person in possession of the pass or 
identity card required by these rules, to the following ofilcers, namely : — 

i) all Magistrates : — 

all Commissioned Military officers, and 

jui) all Police offiers not below the rank of Assitant Sub-Inspector or Head 
Constable : 

(b) such person, if travelling in a Motor vehicle, shall, if called upon to do so by 
any officer mentioned in clause (a) of this order, stop suon vehicle or cause it to be 
stored and afford to the officer such facilities as are mentioned in that clause. 

The public have been informed that, under Section 3 of Bengal Aot XII of 1932, 
any officer referred to in clause (a) of the above order has power to reqiiiro any person 
whom such^ officer on reasonable grounds suspects to be acting or ^out to aot in a 
manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace to give an account of himself, and 
may further arrest and detain such person. 

. Hindu young person shall enter the Darjeeling District without complying 

with the following conditions, namely 

(a) the young person shall come provided with two photographs of himself or her- 
self, each certified by an officer of the district in which the young person ordinarily 
resides of rank not lower than that of Deputy Magistrate, Assistant Superintendent of 
Ponce, Deputy Supermtendent of Police, or (in (jalcutta) of Deputv Commissioner of 
Police and Assistant Commissioner of Police : 

(b) every such person shall report himself at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge before 
proceeding to his destination. 

(c) on ^rival at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge, the young person shall report to the 
officer m charge of t^ special police posts which will bo situated at those places, and 
sha^ apply to such officer for and obtain a pass (which shall be vaUd for 7 days only) 
authorising the youn^ person to enter the district : 

H young person shall supply the officer in 

charge with one of the photographs referred to in clause (a) of this order which will 
be attached to the pass ; 

(e) ^the young person shall enter in writing at the special police post in a book 
maintained for the pi^pose (or, if illiterate, shall supply verbally for entry by the 

the young person’s identity, occupation and past 

(or S 

plA witH nZely “O®' 

of ^ “ . possesion of a vaKd pass, shall be in possession 

.f aijoSY" “ 

obtained^a/siltvnn^r young person shall produce the pass 

second photoffrlnh certified^ officer-m-charge with a 
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oh^ge Dai’jeeling district of rank not lower than that of Dcnutv 
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CONGRESS ACTIVITY IN ASSEMBLY 30d 

sympathy with persons detained under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 
or under the Eegnlations of 1818. I have also read the Government communique 
justifying the Government action. The Detenue Day was intended to protest against 
the detention of large number of jpersons without trial by a court of law and without 
any opportunity being given to them to meet any charges tLat the Goveimment may 
prefer against them It is one of the recognised canons of civilised jurisprudence 
that a man should be held to be innocent until he has been proved to be guilty, 
and the whole country has felt the injustice of a lawless law which reverses the 
ordinary rules of justice and fairplay. The enormity of the act is felt all ie more 
merely because the number of persons so detained is very large and even more so 
because their detention is for unlimited periods and has extended in many cases to 
years. ^ The sympathy^ which the sufferings of detenues have evoked has been intense 
and wide-spread and it is but nahu’al that the country should demand their release or 
in the ^ternative an open trial in ordinary courts of law. The Day was fixed to give 
expression to this feeling. It was also intended to collect funds for the relief of the 
families and dependents of the Detenues who in many cases were the sole or 
principal bread winners for them. As the Government themselves recognise this 
action was actuated by purely hummatarian motives and the funds collected would be 

purpose mentioned. The sympathy expressed with the detenues 
meir families and dependents does not and cannot mean sympathy with terrorism. 
The Government are nervous that expression of sympathy with detenues will inevi- 
fably stimulate and encourage terrorists.” That the sympathy is there is admitted by 
the Government and the Government are themselves to blame for it as they have 
detained them without trial. They cannot deprive the Detenues of this sympathy hy 
preventing its expression so long as they refuse to bring them to trial,' if they are 

them and ai-e convinced about the strength of their case. 

The of the Government of Bengal has thrown greater responsibility on otlier 
rrovinces to make appeal for funds successful. It was not intended that oollec- 

in that ^ earnest efforts will be continued 


THE ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

Refusal of Supplies to Army Department 

T S’ motion moved by Mr. Abdul Matin Cbowdhury, Deputy Leader of the 

refused sxipplies to the Army iSepartment by re- 
ducing Its demand to Re. 1. The motion was carried by 79 Wnst 48 votes 

XT, Mangal Smgb, a Sikh member from the Punjab agreed with the irxnimeTit 

^ ^ tbatmshToo%";fL‘ed tbfS* 

Mm offloerfhl Wlis with Indian soldiers and 

cn JP’’ Government never thought of completely IndianSnff armv 

so the departoent could not be blamed for not pursuing that wHov ffe I owZl' 

S w^e^rfor^Lfu.T wffio^inrJoSto 

jmcnans were ht for leading the army and then only could tho proposal of abandonmenf 

senously considered. tL Hoxrse wasTi o mood ho™- 
to entertain any such plea and the motion was carried as stated abovA ’ 

Executive Council Demand Carried 

Adjournment Motion 

cai-ri&t'“rsLMy erv^tt i; 

Restoration of Railway Board and Army Cuts 
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sympathy with persons detained under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 
or under the Regulations of 1818. I have also read the Government communique 
justifying the Government action. The Detenue Day was intended to protest against 
the detention of large number of persons without trial by a coui*t of law and without 
any opportunity being given to them to meet any charges that the Government may 
prefer against them It is one of the recognised ‘ canons of civilised jurisprudence 
that a man should be held to be innocent until he has been proved to be guilty, 
and_ the whole country has felt the injustice of a lawless law which reverses the 
ordinary rules of justice and fairplay. The enormity of the act is felt all the more 
merely beca,use the number of persons so detained is very large and even more so 
because their detention is for unlimited periods and has extended in many cases to 
years. ^ The sympathy^ which the sufferings of detenues have evoked has been intense 
and wide-spread and it is but natiu’al that the country should demand thoir release or 
in the ^ternative an open trial in ordinary courts of law. The Day was fixed to give 
expression to this feeling. It was also intended to collect funds for the relief of tho 
families and dependents of the Detenues who in many cases were tho solo or 
principal bread winners for them . As the ^ Government themselves recognise this 
action was actuated by purely humanatarian motives and the funds collected would bo 
spent strictly for the purpose mentioned. The sympathy expressed with the detonues 
^d their families and dependents does not and cannot mean sympathy with terrorism. 
The Government are nervous that expression of sympathy with detenues will inevi- 
tably stimulate and encourage terrorists.” That the sympathy is there is admitted by 
the Government and the Government are themselves to blame for it as they have 
detained them without tiial. They cannot deprive the Detonues of this sympathy by 
preventing its expression so long as they refuse to bring them to trial,* if tliey are 

release them and ai-e convinced about the strength of their case, 
of the Government of Bengal has thrown greater responsibility on otJier 
Provinces to make appeal for funds successful. It was not intended that collec- 

tions should he made only on 19th. May and I hope earnest efforts will be continued 
in that direction.” 


THE ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

Refusal of Supplies to Army Department 

Cbowdhury, Deputy Leader of the 
refused supplies to the Army Department by re- 
ducing its demand to Re. 1. The motion was carried by 79 acainsr 48 votes 

4 - 1 , Mangal Singh, a Sikh member from the Punjab, agreed with the ariniment 

aatit WM an insult to Mian soldiers to be told that British®troo% fomod thf Sok- 

1“ F'l personal talks with Indian soldiers and 

7®’’® sniMting Mer the stfunp of infwiority. 
so M of completely Indianiziim tlie army, 

not pursuing that policy, ffe, however 
^simecl the liouse that in 1952 the department would be in a position to sav whpfhAi’ 

leading the army and then only could tho proposal of abandonment 
seriously considered. tL House wL“ mood howler 
to entertain any such plea and the motiou was carried as stated above. ’ 

Executive Council Demand Carried 

Adjournment Motion 

cai’ri^ to^°™sL“ly ervofto i; 

Restoration of Railway Board and Army Cuts 
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I came into contact mth aU the leaders o| ^f^the 

interest in the snhject, I had the priyilege of b^g mstaoted by the ^adei of tde 
Congress (Gandhiji) who was the best informed Indim on the -Alrican ^ 

T ako had on delegation to South Africa an ex-President of the Oongr^s. i naa 
touch with the Eight Hon’ble T. S. Srinivasa Sastri and the Imperial 
Association who had done a great deal of work in this matter. The 
Press invariahly supported me. But inspite of all this support I had 
wy minor success which dwindled into insignificance compared with 
failures Though I had not gained, I had not lost m my time, and all my collea^uos 
worked as one team and supported me. The Sec^tary of State too had ^(^ed us, 
"What was the failure due to ? Sir Fazl-i- Hussain s answer is illumin^in^. He 
gaid — i^the task was a hopeless one, as there was a conflict of interest. 
part of Asia, and Asia is not Europe, and the discrimination proposed is against all 

Asiatics.” 


Rejection of Customs Demand 

Sir James Grigg moved a supplementary demand for grant amounting to 11 lakhs 
in respect of customs, but the demand was rejected by 54 to 53 votes. 

Refusal of Supplies for Transfer of Pusa Institute 

The Assembly rejected by 72 votes to 52 .the supplementary demand of 36 lakhs 
for the transfer of the Pusa Research Institute, only seven elected Indian members 
voting with the Government. 

Reduction of Salt Duty 

The Assembly adopted by 63 votes to 55 Shri A. Iyengar’s motion reducing tho 
Salt Duty from Re. 1-4-0 to twelve annas. 

Export Duty on Raw Skins 

Shri A. Iyengar moved that the duty on skins proposed to bo abolishod in tho 
BiB should remain, as the abolition would kill the tanning industry of Madras, Bombay 
and Cawnpore and put nearly 3 million men out of employment. _ 

The House divided and Shri Ananthasayana Iyengar’s amendment was earned by 
61 votes to 60, 


Reduction of Postal Rates 


The following three amendments with regard to tliis were carried by the Assembly 
the voting being 80 to 35, 79 to 44 and 84 to 39 respectively. 

1. Prof. Ranga’s amendment reducing the rate on letters not exceeding one tola to 
one anna and on letters exceeding one tola but not exceeding % and a half tolas to one 
and a quarter anna. 

2. Shri B. K. Das’s amendment reducing the rate on single and reply post cards 
to two pice and one anna respectively. 

3. Mr. F. E. James’ amendment reducing the rates on Book, Pattern and Sample 
packets as follows : 

For a weight not exceeding two and half tolas, six pies. For a weight exceeding 
two and a h^f tolas but not exceeding five tolas, nine pies. 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof, six pies. 

In the voting on these amendments, the European oloo and several nominated 
members combined with the opposition as against the Government. 

Raising of Income-Tax Level 

Mr. Muhammad Ahmad Kasim moved an amendment to tho Finance Bill purporting 
to relieve persons having an income below Rs. 2,000 from incomo-tax assossmeni 
His point was that the decrease of taxable income from 2000 to 1000 per yoar was 
an emergency imposition and should be removed when the salary cut had boon 
restored. 

The House divided and the amendment was carried by 73 to 42 votes. 

Viceroy^s Message to the Assembly on Finance BUI 

The President, Sir Abdur Rahim, read the following message from tho Oovornor- 
General : — 


The Fin^ce Bill as introduced in the Assembly, contained provisions designed to 
reduce taxation to the maximum extent possible within our existing resources and 
incidentally to provide some benefit to the agriculturist by removing the bar on tho 
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I came into coataot ■with all the leaders of ladian opinion who had taken a kssn 
interest in the subject, I had the priYilege of being instructed hy the_ Leader or the 
Congress (Gandhiji) who was the "best informed Indian on the South African (juestiom 
I also had on delegation to South Africa an ex-President of the Congress*^ I had 
touch with the Right Hon’ble Y, S. Srinivasa Sastri and the Inmerial Citizenship 
Association who had done a great deal of work in this matter. The Indian Nationalist 
Press invariably supported me. But inspite of ^ ah this support, I had achieved only 
very minor success which dwindled into insignificance compared with the numerous 
failures. Though I had not gained, I had not lost in my time, and all my colleaguos 
worked as one team and supported me. The Secretary of State too had backed us/’ 

"What was the failure due to ? Sir Fazl-i- Hussain’s answer is illuminating. He 
said — ‘^he task was a hopeless one, as there^ was a conflict of interest. Iiidia is a 
part of Asia, and Asia is not Europe, and the discrimination proposed is against all 
Asiatics.” 

Rejection of Customs Demand 

Sir James Grigg moved a supplementary demand for grant amounting to 11 lakhs 
in respect of customs, but the demand was rejected by 54 to 53 votes. 

Refusal of Supplies for Transfer of Pusa Institute 

The Assembly rejected by 72 votes to 52 *the supplementary demand of 36 lakhs 
for the transfer of the Pusa Research Institute, only seven elected Indian members 
voting with the Government. 

Reduction of Salt Duty 

The Assembly adopted by 63 votes to 55 Shri A. Iyengar’s motion reducing tho 
Salt Duty from Re. 1-4-0 to twelve annas. 

Export Duty on Raw Skins 

Shri A. Iyengar moved that the duty on skins proposed to bo abolished in tho 
Bill should remain, as the abolition would kill the tanning industry of Madras, Bombay 
and Cawnpore and put nearlj 3 million men out of employment. 

The House divided and Shri Ananthasayana Iyengar’s amendment was carried by 
61 votes to 60. 


Reduction of Postal Rates 

The following three amendments with regard to this were carried bv the Assembly 
the voting being ^ to 35, 79 to 44 and 84 to 39 respectively. 

1. Prof. Ranga’s amendment reducing the rate on letters not excooding one tola to 
one anna and on letters exceeding one tola but not exceeding ^ and a half tolas to om 
and a quarter anna. 

^ ohji B. K, Das’s amendment reducing the rate on single and reply post cards 
to two pioe and one anna respectively. 

3. Mr. E E. James’ amendment reducing tlie rates on Book, Pattorn and Samulu 
packets as foUows : * 

pies. For a weight oxceeding 
two and a half tolas but not exceeding five tolas, nine pies. 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof, six pies. 

the European bloc and several nominated 
members combmed with the opposition as against tiio Government. 

Raising of Income-Tax Level 

^.-^^ammad Ahmad Kasim moved an amendment to the Finance Bill purporting 

income below Rs. 2,000 from inoomo-tax assessment! 
as pomt was that the decrease of taxable income from 2000 to 1000 per year was 

^sto^d*^^^^^ imposition and should be removed when the salary cut had boon 

The House divided and the amendment was carried by 73 to 42 votes. 

Viceroy’* Message to the Assembly on Finance Bill 
Genital Rahim, read the following message from tho Govornor- 

“The^Fin^oe Bill as introduced in the Assembly, contained nrovisionfi 
reduce Nation to the maximum extent possiSe within oS oSnrroamSSfli 
moideutaUy to provide some heuefit to the^ agriculturist by remo’riKe bar fn too 
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The cidtiyators of Kanara had had a hard lot to contend with for many years 
past and it is on record that so far back as 1831 there had been a severe no-tax 
empaign in the locality. It is said that originally North Karwar (Karwar) and South 
Kanara (Mangalore) had formed parts of one district, and that subsequently the Gov- 
ernment split them up into two, tacking on one part to the Bombay presidency and 
another to Madras. 

Ths two Talukas of Siddapur and Ankola in the district of Karwar wore 
the centres of the no-tax campaign in 1932-34. 

The suffering of the peasants being very acute, the Council of the Karnatak P. C. C. 
appointed a Committee with Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande as Chairman to tour tlio 
anected areas ^d submit a report. The report of the Committee more than confirmed 
the accounts ahont the pitiable condition of the heroic peasants. 

The Committee contemplated two kinds of relief, temporary and iiermanont Tem- 
porary rehef was to be in the nature of food and clothing to be given immediately 
to utterly destitute families. ^ Permanent relief was the securing of lands and housiis 

for those who had lost their all, so that they might have shelter and something to 
labonr imon for them livelihood. 

A Oortmittee appointed two local Committees, one for Siddapur and another for 
Ankola for the organisation and distribution of relief. The rate of immcdiato relief was 
j ^ three for adults and a little less for cliildren per moiitJi. Only 

1 ^. both the areas as had absolutoly nothing to fall back 

two relief Ashrams at Karwar 

^2; ®belteiing the children of the destitute farmers of Siddapuj-. 

The Committee had several schemes of permanent relief none of which could b(^ 
properly undertaken on account of inadequacy of funds. The Committee, howevi?, 
has been helping ttie peasants to the utmost of its capacity in fl e fo owing 

^eri^'destiMe and h^l?. ryots incapacitated by old ago ; (2^ Securing lands to 
certain destitute and helpless families ; (3) Helping and encouraging notasc'uits to 

imgrate ; (4) Securing gai-den tods for Siddapiii- pSisants. “ ^ 

member resDGotivelvo/^ w ' Secretary and a prominmit 

Committee, have been roeontly 

ipecid PowJrs’ dSoT ll tile 

X^lst help to tlirunfortm^^ 


harijan sewak sangha 

Cal^toL^n^ipiV 27,^28 Harijan Sowak Sangh was hold in 

The Mowing among the more important resolutions adopted by tho Committoo 

Calcutta Tannery 

Board'at ctSa^bl hy tho Bengal rrovinoial 

course of training should be extended from 12 <• fa'Hiot'K and that tlio 

passed at the DaW B^h or anTother nnm.ol! ^ 18 months, 2 months being 

qualifloatious for admission an! dailv ’ -^h) fho course of stiidkis, 

by Shri Satish Cha™ Vas te Lnlri- ’■?, he fixed 

(o) a grant of Es. 1,000 (one thonsLdl nnlv°hn^ \ hi'of. N. B. Malliani ; 

for meeting losses incurred on production uotedotB ^*'0 ('oiitral Boarej 

thousand) only be sanctioned ash^Soo ^ out ‘of 3,(X)0 (onci 

mprovmg and extending tire ohemioal laborate™ Horse Jfund quota for 

Tarmeiy- (d) that applToations forTctoission to “°™«'t'ion witli tlio 

through the various Provincial Board^i^S ® *^°hhigo lanning Institute be invited 
1935 and that provision be made S the ^nnZ X on 1st Juno 

tins year ; (e) that the expenses inowrod b^te^stoaB^+t ^hmission of ton students; 
Ipdgmg boarding and railwav faro Tia t under tramiug on account of 

ProvincJial Bo^rd, prS the 

to prepare schemes for opening Proviiicial ^r'mnAiM'Ao Boards take stnjiB 

deputed for training undertake^to mna-o Pmt tho piirsous 

years on a reasonalle monthly salary after training Tanneries for at least two 

4Q 
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of Siddapur and^Aakola iu the distdot of Kai.var ^voro 

the centres of the no-tax campaign in 1932-M. T.'-orrinfqV P C. 0. 

The suffering of the peasants being very acute, the Council of 

KKA?- s 

norarv relief was to be in the nature of food and clothing to bo given im J 

to utSrlv destitute families. Permanent relief was the securing of lands ' 

ioXi X had. lost their all, so that they might have shelter and something to 

local Committees, one for Siddapr and another for 
Ankola for the organisation and distribution of relief. The i*ate of immediate l elief w. . 
fixed at -rupees two to three for adults and a little less for cliildren per montti. 0 y 
such families were chosen in both the areas as had absolutely nothing to 
upon. The Committee also decided to support by grants the two relief Ashrams at Ivarwai 
and Shimoga for sheltering the children of tlie destitute farmers of Siddapur. 

The Committee had several schemes of permanent relief none 
properly undertaken on account of inadequacy of fands. The Committee, J 

has^ been helping tlie peasants to the utmost of its capacity in the following 
directions : (if Assistance to ryots incapacitated by old ago ; (2) bccnnng lands to 
certain destitute and helpless families ; (3) Helping and encouraging poasfuits to 
migrate; (4) Securing garden lands for Siddapur peasants. 

Shri 'R. R. Diwakar and Shri D. P. Karmarkar, the Secretary and a promino it 
member respectively of the Kanara Farmers Relief Committee, have hccn rcMJontly 
prohibited b''^ Maidstrate of Kanaxa bv an order under boction 111 or the 

Special Pow 

opportunity 

who have lost their all. 


HARIJAN SEWAK SANGHA 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Harijan Sowak Sangh was hold m 
Calcutta on April 27, 28 and 29, 1935. 

The following among the more important resolutions adopted by the Committee ; — 

1. Calcutta Tannery 

Resolved that (a) the Cottage Tanning Institute opened by the Bengal rrovhieial 
Board at Calcutta be also used as a Training Centre for master tanners and that tlie 
course of training should he extended from 12 montlis to 18 months, 3 months being 
passed at the Dayal Bagh or any other approved Tannery ; (b) the course of studicH, 
qualifications for admission and daily routine of worlt etc. in the taniiory be fixed 
by Shri Satish Chandra Da»s Gupta in consultation with l*rof. N. K, Mallvuni ; 
(c) a grant of Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) only be sanctioned by the <,''entral Board 
lor meeting losses incurred on production iiptodate, and another sum of !lts. 1,(XK) (oiuj 
thousand) only be sanctioned as an advance out of the Bongal Purse Fund q^iota for 
improving and extending the chemical laboratory, started in connection with, the 
Tannery ; (d) that applications for admission to the Cottage Tanning Institute be inviteil 
through the various Provincial Boards so that training courses may begin on 1st rlune, 
1935 and that provision be made, in the Tannery for tlie admission of ten st.ud(nits, 
this year; (e). that the expenses incurred by the students under training on accoimt of 
lodging,.boarding and railway fare be equally sliared by the Central Board with the 
Provincial Board, provided the respective Provincial Boards take stejiB 
to prepare schemes for opening Provincial Tanneries in select places and tlio persons 
deputed for training undertake to manage such Provincial Tauiiorios for at least two 
years on a reasonable monthly salary after training. 
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the AOTI-COMMUNAI. award OONRERBNCB 3l4(o) 

Hakim Ajmal other 

resi.s'S'tateS? Siirs-u a my ti». 

are the poor Hindus singled out tc at a settlement failed because of the 

st?s “iii ‘If - 

tt.*" X'STrf toTtaj"?.® E KretooiMf. th.t th. S 

reason is bi^assed in ^ subieot matter of the 

Ml®ex4Sl dldirin th^prS'calKBrUish' Sovernment enoouragoyh^ 
Muslim dfputation of 1906, *^6 Yiceropommitted 

favour of communal representation without waiting to hear a ^oid on tlie otnoi s o, 
—in fact almost without the other party knowing what « 

favour of separate electorates was countenanced yhen the Seoietary i" atrltition 
mireadiness to allow them, and the Government, in the strong ad vei so agitation 

committed themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates their^ leave- 

for as long as the Muslims wanted and would not ^e abohsh^ except liy thm 
as if no n^-Muslims had a stake in the country, -and Muslims of ^^J^^onalist opinions 
were kept at arm^s length in the deliberations of the Hound Table Confoionce. 

Another quotation from the speech of Raja Narendranath delivered 
in London in December 1930 is well worth reproduction here. 

I am charged with being a oommunalist. 

province. And as a minority what do I want ? Nothin. I)o I want 

any form ? No. Do I want a separate electorate? No. Do I want 
or without weightage ? I ask for no more than that such artificial aids sboiiia not oo 
given to the majority against me. For myself, a Bainority as I atn, I ^*^,1 
t^e my chance in free competition with the majority. It is the majority 
no confidence in itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement, Aiiu ytx 
is praised for its nationalism while I, a minority who wants no protection^ am neiii 
up as a oommunalist I 

The following contention by the President that the Hindu Com- 
munity, being the majority community, can well afford to pose as nationa- 
lists is not justified by the facts, is deserving of note. 


A distinguished Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was oasy for 
Hindus as the majority community to pose as nationalists and object to measures of 
minority protection on nationalist grounds. But I ask, first, whether tho Hindus of 
Bengal and the Punjab are the majority community in their respective provincOB and 
whether they have asked for concessions such as minorities elsewhere and majorinos 
in those very provinces have been insisting upon. I ask next whether Hindus whore 
they are the majority have objected to the adequate representation of minorities m 
those provinces. They have only objected to the division of tho olectorato into water- 
tight compartments. Have a common register, and reserve for minorities which are 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only that 
they are elected but that may not be a mere negligible factor in the legislature. Lot 
us have joint electorates and I am certain that 1 can say in the name of you all, 
fellow-delegates, that weightage to Muslim minorities in provinces shall have our 
support, as it has had since 1916. I emphasize the word minorities as it is absurd 
to talk of protection for majorities. 


The position of Bengal Congiessmen re: the so-called Award Was 
made clear by the following reply sent to Mr. Snbhas Bose's communi- 
cation from Genoa — 


As regards the Communal Award we maintain there is practically no dilTeronce of 
opinion among the Congressmen in Bengal. Every Congi’essman considers it anti- 
natiqn^ mequitous and undemocratic and thinks that it should be rejected along with 
the J. P. O. Eeport.^’ 
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Muslim dfputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed himself otlmv^^sldo 

favour of communal representation without waiting to hear a woid on the 
—in fact almost without the other party knowing what was 

favour of separate electorates was cwntenanced when the htion 

unreadiness to allow them, and the Government, in the face of l 

committed themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates ... 

for as long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished 

as if no non-Muslims had a stake in the country,— and Muslims of Nationalist opinions 
were kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Table C,^onf oi once. 

Another quotation from the speech of Raja Narendranath delivered 
in London in December 1930 is well worth reproduction here: 

I am charged with being a oommunalist. Who am^ I ? 1 ^ 

province. And as a minority what do I want ? Nothi^. Bo I want !? 

any form? No, Do I want a separate electorate? No. Bo I 

or without weightage ? I ask for no more than that such art^fioial aids s non Id do 

given to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as T am, I 

take mv chance in free competition with the majority. It is the majority 
no conndenoe in itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement. Ana yot it 
is praised for its nationalism while I, a minority who wants no protection, am neiQ 
up as a oommunalist ! 

The following contention by the President that the Hindu Com- 
munity, being the majority community, can well afford to poao as nationa- 
lists is not justified by the facts, is deserving of note. 

A distinguished Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was easy for 
Hindus as the majority community to pose as nationalists and object to measures of 
minority protection on nationalist grounds. But I ask, first, whether tho Hindus of 
Bengal and the Punjab are the majority community in their respective provinces ^and 
whether they have asked for concessions such as minorities otsewhero and majorities 
in those very provinces have been insisting upon, I ask next whether Hindus^ where 
they are the majority have objected to the adequate representation of minorities in 
those provinces. They have only objected to the division of the electorate into^ water- 
tight compartments. Have a common register, and reserve for minoritios which are 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only that 
they are elected but that may not be a mere negligible factor in the legislature. Let 
us have joint electorates and I am certain that I can say in the name of you all, 
fellow-delegates, that weightage to Muslim minorities in provinces shall have our 
ppport, as it has had since 1916. I emphasize the word minorities as it is absurd 
to talk of protection for majorities. 

The position of Bengal Congiessmen re: the so-called Award Was 
made clear by the following reply sent to Mr. Subhas Bose's communi- 
cation from Genoa — 

As regards the Communal Award we maintain there is practically no dififeronce of 

Congressmen in Bengal. Every Congi’essman considers it anti- 
Se T P O^^RepSt undemocratic and thinks that it should be rejected along with 



The Antl-CommuDal Aiyard Confereoce 

Opening Day — New Delhi — 23rd. February 1935 

The All-India Anti-Communal ‘Award’ Conference opened at New Delhi on the 
23rd. February 1935. About 1,500 men and women of all communities, mostly Hindus, 
and Sikhs were present, among them being most Nationalist M. L. A’s, Mr. P. 
Sapru, Mr. Chari,* Raja Ghaznaiar Ali Khan, Mr. Hossain Imam, Raja Narendra Nath 
and Th^ore Ohanddan Singh, president, All-India Ourka League. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed Mr. Chintamani to the chair and Sardar 
Mangal Singh. Mi*. Ramanand" Chat ter jee and Mr. Abdus Samad seconded and 
supported the motion. 

Mr. Abdus Samad said, that there was nothing objectionable from the Muslim 
point of view in Mr. Chintamani’s views. Therefore he was the fittest person to preside. 

Messages wishing the conference success were read from Sir Hai*i Singh Gour, 
Mr, Tambe. es-Governor, C. P., Mr. Kelkar, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Mr. Raliaram 
and Mr. Das, leaders of Christians of Lahore and Bihar respectively and others. 

The Welcome Address 

Dr, A. C. 5ew, Chairman, reception committee, read the address welcoming the 
delegates. In the course of his speech Dr. Sen said : — 

Communal electorates in India date back to 1909 when separate electorates were 
provided for Mahomedans who retained their right to vote also in the general electo- 
rate. The Aga Khan deputation in 1906 and the Amir Ali deputation in 1908 
demanded separate representation for Mahomedans as a result of which the Morley 
Scheme for a joint electorate and reservation of seats was turned down. In 1916 
came the Lucknow Pact which embodied an agreed settlement between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities. It provided for separate electorates for Mahomedans who 
ceased to vote in general constituencies. The Muslims were represented thi’ough 
special electorates in the provincial legislatures in the following proportions : — 

Pumab one-half of the elected Indian members. 

U. P. 30 p. 0 . ; Bengal 40 p. c. ; Bihar 25 p. o. ; 0. P. 15 p. c. ; Madras 15 p. c. ; 
Bombay one-third of the elected Inaian members. 

It provided that one-third of the elected Indian members in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Counoii should be MusHms elected by a separate Mahomedan electorate. 

The Lucknow Pact formed the basis of communal representation in the October of 
1919 providing for separate electorates for separate communities and separate 
interests. _ 

The Simon Commission in 1930 recommended the continuation of communal elec- 
torates on the basis of the Lucknow Pact in the absence of a new agreement, with 
no statutory majority in Bengal or the Punjab or the alternative electorate by mutual 
consent in Bengal and the Punjab. It further did not provide for a separate electo- 
rate for the depressed classes but allowed representation to them through reservation 
of seate. ^ The despatch of the Government of India on the report of the Simon 
Commission agreed with the Commission in this respect and recommended communal 
electorates for Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and adequate representation only for 
depressed classes. 

Encouragement to Communalists 

The Government of India, however, were in favour of giving a larger percentage of 
seats in the legislatures ihan those recommended by the Commission. The All-India 
Muslim Conference (Delhi) encouraged by this partial surrender on the part of 
the Government of India pitched its demand still higher and asked for responsibility 
in the centre separate electorates i an adequate share of Muslims in the public 
services; adequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim education, religion etc,, 
making Sind a separate province ; 33 per cent Muslim representation in central legi- 
slatures, etc. In 1931 the working committee of the Congresss after the lapse of 
Nehru Report assured the Muslims aud Sikhs full satisfaction in arriving at a settle- 
ment for any future constitution. The Round Table Conference in 1930 and 1931 sat 
but failed to find a common formula. The Consultation Committee later in Delhi met 
with a similar fate. On the failure of the communities to come to an agreement 
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A Grea.t Ca-Nker 

Communalism ia a great caiiker ■wMcli is eating into tlie vitals of the body politic. 
It has been the perpetual stumbling block in the path of national progress, and is to 
be a sui’e menace to the working of any constitution based upon the prinoiplos of 
democracy and nationalism. 

I appeal to all the communities to sink all domestic differences, close up the ranks ; 
stand together as comrades determined to win freedom and realize our common destiny. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered by the President, Mr. 0. Y* 
Ohintamani : — 

I thank you for the honour you have done me and the conMenoo you have roposod 
in me by asking me to take the chair at this important Conference. I ]*ealiz 0 my ros- 
ponsihilitv in the difficult situation -.in which for no fault of ours we find ourselves 
placed. Nothing would have been more gratifying to our feelings than if there had 
been no necessity for such a conference. We all are for national unity and communal 
concord as ends in themseleves not less than as means to the larger end of Swaraj 
for the Motherland. It would he a libel if any one alleged that we wantonly kept up 
strife, for we are neither idiots nor traitors. " Unfortunately, however, wo sometimes 
hear people talk as if any manifestation on the part of Hindus of a realization of the 
great position and the legitimate interests of the ancient community, to which it is 
their pride and their honour to belong, were an unpardonable crime, wlioroas a demon- 
stration which the like object made by any non-Hindu community — excepting perhaps 
the Sikhs — was nothing but an intelligible and even commendable expression of patrio- 
tism. Among the Hindus an exception is sometimes made of the unfortunately numer- 
ous but artificially multiplied section who have come to be known as the tlo})ressod 
classes as thereby it is thought that they can he kept segregated from nationalist 
influences. The meaning and purpose of the attitude of impationoo, siiSf>icion and 
hostility which is our portion at the hands of persons in authority are not obscure. Wo 
know where we stand and what we stand for and mean to adhere to our convictions 
and our principles, say what ill-wishers will, and we shall carry on the work before 
us, as we see it, undeterred by the frowns of authority and undismayed by the antics of 
non-nationalists who vainly think to promote nationalism by declining to figh't communalism, 
Let it not be thought that we lull ourselves into the self-comforting holiof that success 
IS within easy reach of ns. No, we are painfully aware of the many and serious obstmdos 
which keep success distant from us and of the hard and weary and thankless effort 
mat IS me heavy piice that has to be paid for its acliiovement. Our Conforenoo to-day 
m this imperi^ metropolis — I have a prejudice against imperialism in every one of its 
aspects--is evidence of our determination not to accept settled facts when they remain 
unsettled questions and not to rest idly content when Duty calls us trumpet-tongnod to 
employ every legitimate means in an unceasing effort to undo w-rong and to vindicate 
justice ^d nationalism. It is certain that we shall not achieve immediate or easy suc- 
cess. It is probable that long, very long, and harder still will have to be the effort 
w^oh wih be crowned with success. I do not exclude tho possibility of ultimato 
fmlme. ^ But what is success ? A beautiful and meaningful definition of tho word is 
that It IS but the name given to the last of a series of failures. Besides, does not 
succes he m the moral qualities that every effort in a righteous cause never fails to 
generate and to quicken into action ? In any event our Duty is clear* and nlfiim 
humbly and reverently to bear in mind and to follow the Divino teaching— 


‘Communal Award’ A Misnomer 

Mies and gentleinen, we who are assembled -here are delegates to tho All-India 
^ti-Communal Award Conference. There is here a misnomer 'or a torminologi(jal 

responsibility IS not onrs, we have loyally copied iliu error of our 
of his Majesty s Government in England against wliicli wo protest 
and which we dechne to accept as final is not an arbitral award and therefore tloos 
not deserve the name, while it is much more than merely communal. 

Hqw co^dthe head of the British Government make an ‘award’ in liis individual 
capaci^ ^ bnppqse his colleagues in tlieSGoverament did not approve of his ‘awai'd’ how 

with ^ 'his oollon«a«T “nd tiio 
award hy mawnty of them would in any case bo a condition pro- 
cedent of the annonnoement of his award. The Secretary of State for India is emo of 
those colleagues and he only states his opinion after ascertaining tho views of tho 
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be a sui'e menace to the working of any constitution based upon the principles of 
democracy and nationalism. 

I appeal to all the commimities to sink all domestic dif erenoes, close up the ranks ; 
stand together as comrades determined to win freedom and realize our common destiny. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered hy the President, Mr. C. Y* 
Chintamani : — 


. I thank you for the honour you have done me and the confidence you have reposed 
in ui 6 by asking me to take the chair at this important Conference. I I'ealize my ros- 
in the difficult situation -.in which for no fault of ours we find ourselves 
placed. Nothing would have been more gratifying to our feelings than if there had 
been no necessity for such a conference. We all arc for national unity and communal 
concord ^ mds in themseleves not less_ than as means to tho larger end of Swaraj 
i would be a libel if any one alleged that we wantonly kept up 
strife, for we are neither idiots nor traitors. Unfortunately, however, wo sometimes 
hear people talk as if any manifestation on the part of Hindus of a realization of tho 
great position and the legitimate interests of the ancient community, to which it is 
™ir pnde ami their honour to belong, were an unpardonable crime, wlioreas a d(3mon- 
SCTauon which the lue object made by any non-Hmdii community — excepting perliaps 
tne bikns ^was nottmg but an mtelligible and even commendable expression of patrio- 
tism. Amo^ the Hindus an exception is sometimes made of the unfortunatoly numcr- 
ons but arMciaily multiplied section who have come to ho known as tho cleprossod 

^bat they can he kept segregated from nationalist 
inflne^es. The ^ meamng and purpose of attitude of impationco, suspicion and 
imstility which is our portion at the hands of persons in authority are not obscure Wo 
xnow where we stand and what we stand for and moan to adhere to our (sonvictions 
and our prmciples, say what ill-wishers will, and we shall cany on the work before 
us, as we see it, undeterred by the frowns of authority and undismayed by tho antics of 
non-nahonahsts who to promote nationalism by declining to figlit oommunahsm. 

Let lit not he thought that we lull ourselves into the sclf-comforting boliof that su(5cdhs 
is mthm easy reach of us. No, we are painfully aware of the many and serious obstacdos 
which keep success distant from us andf of the hard and woary and thankless effort 
that IS the heavy pnoe ^at has to bo paid for its achievement Our Conforonco to-dav 
flcniSic metropolis— I have a prejudice against imperialism in every one of its 

aspects— is evidence of our deteimmation not to accept settJed facts when tho v remain 
unsettled questions and not to rest idly content when Duty calls us 
employ every legitimate means in an unceasing effort to undo wrong and to vmdicito 
justice ^_d nation^ism. It is certain that we shall not achiovo immediate or oasv sue 

wilf iFfl ® ^ be the Effort 

wluoh Witt be crowned with success. I do not exclude tho possibilitv of ult motn 

fw^?' • success V A beautiful and meaningful def&ition of tho wonf ' 

that It IS hut the name given to the last of a series of fattures Besides ,C not 

suooes he m the moral qualities that every effort in a riglitooiis omiso no™.. -rtnJ 

gen^ate and to quioten^to action ? In eveS our Duty is clo-S and k! f 

Humbly and reverently to hear in mind and h follow the Divine twhh.g^ 

‘Communal Award’ A Misnomer 

those oolleagues and 7,^ 
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jeuonan mnis Jjite oi Jjora Mmto quotea irom a Jettor ot ijora ivjorKiy s saying? tiiat 
the Muslims were as far as he could go in undorstanding orientals, Tliii fndinn 
National Congress never approved of the electoral arraiigoments brought into being 
under the Councils Act of 1909. The bad system was porsistiul in, and f?:<t(*nd(‘d in 
some provinces to local bodies, and Congress itself so far lost lK)j)t5 of Kticcoss in 
undoing the mischief that it compromised with evil in 1916 by giving its non, sent to tlni 
scheme of separate electorates. Mr. Montagu, who boijam'o RcMiridary of St at 
months later, and Lord Chelmsford did not approve of separate (^hudora^os, but di 


ito 

il rjut; 


ju-vixtayu uuiinuiLtcea ua avfio, now can you expeet ]>eopJ() to v 
more than they ought to have, themselves to como torward anti suriuii 
not m human nature to do so”. What Mr. Mont;>gu and Lord Olinimsf'm'd wniild liavd 
proposed, consistently mth their published opinion, in tlui alis(ini;i> of tlii) (limi'nw:- 
League agreement of 1916, is one of the unrecorded secrets of liistciry , -11111111 wliii-li it 
IS useless for us to speculate at this distance of time. Tlui coiisViimcucck oni,,,' 
l,uolmow Pact of that yea,r are a warning which it is not iirndcmiu ti. dist-mii-d, of ilii. 
^wisdom of has^ departures fi-om principle for tho saho of .sooniing ami pk-iinj' rain 
WeU did the poet and prophet of Indian nationalism say- ' 

If something is sincerely believed to bo wrong, to yield on tliat noiiit for tbo suko 

2®* ? I'oiwo- ConciLi.m fo aninst 

demand ^d imdue advant^e, whether personal or ooTriinunal, is coitallv a itiisliitnn 

S’, s iisS s:', 

irrflvp^Ti?1c gentlemen, that a smile, at once iiasrofluIouH and 

MtiifiSsgi";: t i. ""fa"-; 

3;? iSa j';; 

St Cs 5 StiwS?*.???’” I’pi'S” "rim,";;; 

nor of Bombay, said more than eighty years ao-o ^ Crnuu-O" 

fioman motto, it should oms’^ S 

generate radical days of publioist—he wnc: rnf hnnso'If, m hiu uur*^- 

Nationd Government oaSed attonh'n-n then the nojuuml head of a torv Vi’hud 

tot smister Uu. _ Huspirion 

ttat Mahomedan leaders have been and are insoirod hv ® ii '’‘''■'‘'■"'""Kt 

that these officials have rmiios ^?iT ® “X oprtaiii Hntisi 


that liese wrpTiUed ^d will ooZ"uTto o,,?: "Hi''! 

and of malice aforethought sow discord hp+wAA-n +Sn Simla and in boiolon 



bn Ie«tre1ra .If’ tlio^ ^ 
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Countess who was the consort of the Viceroy who was the aiitlior of 


Malioinedaiis 'svere 


nio 

tlio ovil 

T.n H UOJLLBUrC OI tutj VAUeiuy WULU wao ouio tkitvAiv*. VJ. wilt 

the first to formulate and put forward thoir aspirutions, wrpln 

Lady Minto. In her diary of Oct. 1, 1906, the fateful day of the histone doputufion 
headed by his Highness the Aga Elian, she made a^ long entry from wlueh I 
quote an exti'act. (See app. I.) Whether the Deputation was sponlauooiis <»r 
suggested, cannot be positively affirmed by me ; it should bo said, howtiVin\ 
that there is a general belief that its father was a high-placed officer of tluj Oovorn- 
ment of India. Who that marks the language of Lord Miuto’s speocli can fail to see 

his lordships’ evident satisfaction at receiving a request for a system of olefff.ioa efTet^- 
■ ” t -r . i V xi.. ])roj>ose<l V Mr 


jai aiJLU. itDuiJL ou itii Jiunu {|i; 

. „ that it compromised with evil in 1016 by giving its consist fo the 

scheme of separate electorates. Mr. Montagu, wlio bnifanio Rijcrcitary of Sfat(» sin 
months later, and Lord Chelmsford did not approve of soprirato eletdondos, but did not 
think that they could go behind tlie agreement in that behalf botwetni Congri’ss ami 
the Muslim League. Among British officials in India at tbo time tloM'o was no nnani- 



tne Montagu committees ot lyio, ‘"Mow can you expect ]>uopJe to wlinm yon 
more than they ought to have, themselves to come lorwanl and surrender it‘v 
not in human nature to do so”. What Mr. Montagu and [jord Chelmsford would 
proposed, consistently with their published opinion, in the absetnie of the Congres’i- 
League agreement of 1916, is one of the unrecorded secrets of history about whiidi it 
IS useless for us to speculate at this distance of time. The liouseijumicir; fit the 
Luclmow Pact of that year are a warning which it is not prudciUH) to disriaoird, of ilie 
mwisdom of hasty departures from principle for tho sake of seeming and pasniii/f gain. 
Well did the poet and prophet of Indian nationalism say-^ 

If sometMng is siucerely believed to bo wrong, to yield on that, point for fho .sako 
of oomproimse does not in my opinion make for ii lasting peace. Concession to imiust 
demand ^d imdue advance, whether personal or communal, is equally a mistuk/ui 
pohey. It only ^ets ones appetite and makes one clamour for more an’d in the end 
we left ]ust from where we started or tho position beoomcH even w.u'Hfj, Tin 

ST-SJ T* (ZSfcSa" “ 

, I am free to confess, ladies and gentlemen, that a smile, at once im!r(‘flulouH and 

solemn assc3Voruti<)ns of tajinpieto 
l ^ m the treatment of India’s communal liroblmn, Mr. {il!klial 

’ -n a mistake who thinks that India's politifuil sfrueide W a 

duel between the British and Indians. It is more of a triarigida 1 d m oolt ' p 

Muslims.” He added^ that Euclid’s proposifeon was not less Inn ‘ i 
polities th^ m geometry, that any two sides of a triangle an^ greaft'r tlnii Vlio thii-ti 

Muslims toSm ke ( o mot aus^^^ n 

semce of their common Motherland. Unfortimately this lias nor alw ivi b. i Ln u . i 
mil not pause to attempt an apportionment of blame for thoi roLn'td'taido roLlj ' 

Boman motto, and it should be oms” Mr Mamlav M*!cDorrfl l b 
sMster influeBoes Ce blTSaiw af wo/rort^^^^ 

^rd Ohvier said after a term of office as Secretary of State : 


on 


■ 1 ^ . , . 
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(or diplomaniacs if you will), I utter the deliberate couvictiou that the Hindun have 
been and are sinned against much more than sinning and that it was not their sinis- 
ter object at any time to heep down non-Hindus and grab at every thing for their 
sole benefit. If there is a Hindu here or there who harbours such an unneighbouiiy 
and antinational thought, we do not own him, we do not apologize for him Otir 
policy is ‘Live and let live’. "We wish all communities well, we wish all to advance 
and to prosper, and we want Swaraj for the equal benefit, and the equal satisfaction 
of the self-respect of all the commuuities that together make up the groat Indian 
nation. "Was the late lamented Hakim Ajmal Khan a Hindu ? I was present when ho 
repudiated with warmth if not scorn the suggestion of some fellow-MusUrns that 
while retaining weightage in other provinces Muslims must have a majority fixed by 
statute in Bengal and the Punjab. He cried that a proposal so manifestly ono-sided 
and so utterly unreasonable hoi-t his self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly 
dissociate himself from it. Why then^are the poor Hindus singled out for blame V 

The truth as I see it is that all attempts at a settlomont failed bocans(} of the assti- 
rance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they need not yield 
to the counsels of reason and justice. I ask you to tell mo this. If in a suit before a 
court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge tliat tlio trying judge for any rtiason is 
biased in his favour would he ever come to terms with the defendant V’' The judge 
might declare from the bench in all solemnity that the subject-matter of the dispute is 
one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if tlie plaintiff lias reason to expect a 
decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any ])art of Ids exag- 
gerated claim ? In the present case the Bi-itish Government encouraged the Muslim 
deputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed himself against territorial and in favour of 
communal representation without waiting to hoar a word on tho other .side,— in fact 
almost without the other party Imowing what was happening,— agitation in ’favoin* of 
separate electorates was countenanced when the Secretary of State betrayed nnrendi- 
ne^ to allow them, and the Government, in the face of strong adversti agital-ion (com- 
mitted themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates would bo Ictnii up for as 
long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by tlunr leave- as if 
no non-Moslenis had a stake in the country,— and Muslims of Nationalist opinions 
kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Tablo Conforoiuio. That at Ifjnst 
some members of the British Delegation to the Round Table Coriforono ‘0 wens not (jom- 
pletely ton by surprise by the singing of the so-called Minoritios Pact at the Kocond 
Round Table (lonfereiice, and in what light it was viewed by their sympfitheiic Helves, 
was revealed in .^ extraordinary document that unexpectedly saw the light of dav in 
March 1932, much to embarrassment of Sir Edward Benthall and iimiallv fo*^ tin* 
disgust of Sir Samuel Hoare. No, gentlemen, whatever mistakes of tactics sonie llimiu 
members of the Round Table Conference might have made, it is idle to blame th 
spokesmen of the community, as a whole of tho absence of a agreed settlonumt 
(Due more proof is here of the injustice of making a scapegoat of lltndir 

revered leader Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (hnli- 
cated the best pait of two whole months at Allahabad to an Unity OmftuMUUMt wiitu’c 
it was hoped to reach a settlement which might roplaco tlic so-called award As 1 
happened to be among those wlio took a small part in tho doliboratioim, I <j;im h*Httfv 
to tbe extreme-yes extreme, no smaller word will be an exact 
ajmefy shown by Malaviyaji and the venerable President, the octogenarian ViiiaruLdiav- 
ach^ar to accommodate Muslims in every possible manner and to ihe*^ furthest 

the quantum of representatiou of 
were that Muslims should be allowed 

ladies and gentlemen, tenaciously to two convictions on this subjetd ’ * ’ 
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(or diplomaniaos if yoa will), I utter the deEherate Gouviotion that the Hmdns have 
been and are sinned against much more than sinning and that it was not their sinis- 
ter oblect at any time to heep down non-Hindus and grab at eyerythxng for their 
sole benefit. If there is a Hindu here or there who harbours such an unneighbomiy 
and antinational thought, we do not own him, we ^ do not apologize for him Our 
policy is ‘liive and let live’. We wish all communities well, wo wish all to advance 
and to prosper, and we want Swaraj for the equal benefit, and the equal satisfaction 
of the self-respect of all the communities that together make up the gresat Uuhan 
nation. Was the late lamented Hakim Ajmal Khan a Hindu ? I was present when he 
repudiated with warmth if not scorn the suggestion of some fellow-Mushrns that 
while retaining weightage in other provinces Muslims must have a majority (ixod by 
statute in Bengal and the Punjab. He cried that a proposal so manifestly ono-sidnd 
and so utterly unreasonable hui-t his self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly 
dissociate himself from it. Why then^are the poor Hindus singled out for blame V 

The truth as T see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed because of the assu- 
rance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they need not yield 
to the counsels of reason and justice. I ask you to tell mo this. If in a .suit hofore a 
court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge that the trying judge for any reastm is 
biased in his favour would he ever oomo to terms with the defendant V’ The jiulge 
might declare from the bench in all solemnity that the subject-matter of the dispute is 
one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if the plaintiff lias reason to expect u 
decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any ])art of his exag- 

f erated claim ? In the present case the British Government oncoiiruge l the Muslim 
eputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed himself against territorial and in favour of 
communal representation without waiting to hear a word on tho other side, — in fiict 
almost without the other party Imowing what was liappening,— agitation in favour of 
separate electorates was countenanced when the Bocrotary of State betrayed nureaili- 
ness to allow them, and the Government, in the face of strong adverse agitation eoin- 
mitted themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates would ho hepl uji for as 
long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by their have- as if 
no non-Moslems had a stake in tho country, — and Muslims of Nationalist; opinions wm'o 
kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conferonco. That at least 
some members of the British Delegation to the Round Table Coriferonee wct‘e not com- 
pletely taken by surprise by the singing of the so-called Minorities Pact at tho Kocotid 
Round Table Conference, and in what light it was viewed by tlieir synniathotic sulvos, 
was revealed in an extraordinary document that unoxpoctodly saw the liglit of day in 
March 1932, much to the embarrassment of Sir Edward Beutliall and oqually to* tin* 
disgust of Sir Samuel Hoare. No, gentlemen, whatever mistakes of tactics sonu* I find u 
members of the Round Table Conference might have made, it is idle to blame the 
spokesmen of the community, as a whole of tho absence of a agreed settlonumt. 

One more proof is here of the injustice of making a scapegoat of Hindu leaders 
for the misfortune. Our great and revered leader Pandit Madati Moliaii Malaviya dedi- 
cated the best part of two whole months at Allahabad to an Unity (Joiiferotiee wluu’e 
it was hoped to reach a settlement which might roplaco tho so-called award. As 1 
happened to be among those who took a small part in tho doliborations, I can h^stify 
to the extreme— yes, extreme, no smaller word will be an exact oharucUu’izulion — 
anxie^ shown by Malaviyaji and the venerable President, the octogenariaii Vijiarugliav- 
achariar— to accommodate Muslims in every possible manner and to t\u) furthest 
possible extent. An agreement was all but reached, the only unsottlotl point loft btdni»‘ 
the quantum of representation of the communities in Bengal, Two of the points soUlod 
were that Muslims should be allowed 32 per cent, of British Indian roprosontation in 
the Central legislature and that Sind should be made a Governor’s I’rovinco on cortain 
terms to which the Hindu minority agreed and without a subsidy from (unitral rcvoiiuos 
Forthwith the Secretary of State announced at the third Round Table Confenuuu* 
a feeble caricature of the first two Conferences that his Majesty’s Uovonimont had 
decided that Muslims would bo allowed 33 and one third of British Indian wiats in 
me central legislature and that Sind would be a separate Governor’s ih-ovinen finanend 

extent that might bo nociossary. The elTtuit uf hIm 
jmbhoation of this in^ India was instantaneous and in ps way miraculous. Tho Uniiv 


^ ^ should, and as a Hindu I do declino io accept flio rcs- 

po^ibihty for the settlement- of the communal problem, for as long as there is u third 
p^y m the field m a position of authority. ^ 

^41 
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ciromnstaaoes. I quite understand, fellow-delegates, that not only Cfusar fi wife hut 
Osesar hiinself ought to be above suspicion. ^ And of course a plod^^e giyon in suspt* 
oious oiroumstanoes and without previous sanction of higher authority by a Viooioy 
on his own responsibility is more sacrosanct than repeated declarations of v icoroyi 
and Secretaries of State and Prime Ministers and the Sovereign himsolf that India 
shall have Dominion Status. But where was the pledge that separate olootoratort 
would be extended to provinces and communities and sexes and interests f pm time 
to time ? Are they an evil to be got rid of as best as may be or a biessuig to ho 
extended and perpetuated ? The Prime Minister’s speeches indicated that they worn 
the former 5 his ward’ points in the opposite direction. Doubtless, that is the roiwori 
for their extension to women, and to Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians where they 
are not at present. . . . 

5. The plea of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy in 1018 for a<ding figamst 
their better judgment and maintaining separate eloctovatus which tliey condemnotl as 
being incompatible with responsible government, was that they wore bound to respeei 
a solemn agreement between the Indian National Congress and the All-Iudia Muslim 
League. There has since been no agreement between thorn or botwiHui the A 11 -India 
MnSim Conference and the All -India Hindu Mahasabha or among llio Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh delegatss to any of the Round Table Conferences, that the i’a<;t of 
should be varied. Nor were Hindus and SiMis parties to the Mirioritit^s Pact, of 
second Round Table Conference. Their own exclusively British Rtatutory Coinmission 
recommended that the agreement should not be disturbed oxc(?pt by consent.^ Tho 
Government of India in their dispatch on the Commission’s Jieport took a similar 
view. 'Why then has a different line been taken in the arbitral ‘award’ V iufh.*(»d it iu 
the apotheosis of impartiality ! 

6. Hindus have been compensated for the enforced sacrifico of sub.sianoo by boing 
complimented-— if only by implication— for thoir non-commtinal nationalism by thmr 
electorates being classed as ‘general’. This has been donti both whom thoy ani it 
majority and where they are a minority. But in this world of sordid rnaforialiKm a 
price has to he paid for even a doubtful compliment, and it has boon osaotod from 
them. It is that non-Hindus who cannot be dovetailed into a soparaio olotdoralo with 
weightage thrown in are included in the general electorates and tn tiuii (‘xiout IlinduH 
ss such are the losers. The Parsi community in Bombay are largo enough us well ii« 
important enough to be ignored. But they are too enlightened arnl too pairioliu in 
o&ve for separate electorates and they had not the worldly wisdom in put their 
sipiatures to the London Minorities Pact of 1931. Thoroforo they arc with tlinduH in 
the so-called general or what may more correctly be described as the miHuollunuouH 
or the odds and ends or the et cetera electorate. 

^ 7. in view of the Poona Pact concluded in haste and under the shadow r»f nn im- 
mment national calamity of the first magnitude I tread on delicate ground when f 



reservation of ^ats for them in the general electorates and still am, Ihii no more. 
« ilm^dus of Bengal in particular have been hit hard by the double inju.sii(;e, I dooiily 
syMathize with them. j i 

speak with patience of the reservation of seats in separate eletdor- 
ates for majority communities as in Bengal, the Punjab, tho Frontier I’roviace and 
™“j^iOo^demn the arrangement without reservation or qnaliiicatiiui and with 

9. The treatoent accorded to the Hindus of tho Piinjab is a very pet’uliar form 
or protection of minorities which is the ostensible and avowed * object of Hm ‘award’, 
proportionately they will be a smaller minority in the legislature than in the proviui'o. 

across a serious defence of this grave injusticth 
n-f exceptions women throiightout India and evm'v miH 

pressed hard and prayed earnestly to he saved from communal 
ilTJ has been chivalrously rejected and in spite of fhemsidvos 

T T the muddy whirlpool of communal (umtrovorsio.s. Piior iih 

SO far as; to .Steal -ami award a prize u> 
in this manner ^ ^ ^ discover what pledge of tho past has had to bo hommroti 

heart and mind Indian India has crio<l out against thn 
representation aooordod to Europeans in Bengal. I iuitm mondv 


to say ditto. 



mstanoes ana witnout previous sanction ux mtvuuin.,y Mjf ** ^ 

1 responsibility is more sacrosanct than repeated declarations of Yiceroyi 
aries of State and Prime Ministers and the Sovereign himsolf that India 
Dominion Status. But where was the pledge that separato oleotomtort 
extended to provinces and communities and sexes and iuterostH from time 
Are they an evil to be got rid of as best as may bo or a blessing to bo 
nd perpetuated ? The Prime Minister’s speeches indicated that tiioy worn 
‘5 his ^ward’ points in the opposite direction. Doubtless., that is the reiison 
xtension to women, and to Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians where th»?y 
present. 

plea of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy in 1018 for acting ngamst 
r judgment and maintaining separate eloctoratos which tluiy condemned m 
npatible with responsible government, was that they wer(3 hotuifl to rosjnHd* 
Lgreement between the Indian National Congress and the All-India MuHlitn 
here has since been no agreement between them or betwrum the All-lmliJi 
inference and the All -India Hindu Mahasabha or among the Hindu, Muslim 
lelegatss to any of the Pound Table Conforonoes, that tlie ihr.t of 
varied. Nor were Hindus and BiMis parties to the Minorititis Pact of tlm^ 
and Table Conference. Their own exclusively British Htatutory CmnmiHsion 
led that the agreement _ should not ho disturbed except by constnit.^ Tho 
it of India in their dispatch on the Commission’s Jtoport took a similar 
ly then has a different lino been taken in the arbitral ‘award’ ? Iudc(»d it is 
iosis of impartiality ! 

Ldus have been compensated for tho enforced sacrifice of siibslam^e by being 
.ted — if only by implication— for their non-commiinal nationalism by their 
being classed as ‘general’. This has been domi botli whom they ani a 
nd where they are a minority. But in this world of sordid rnatoriaUsni a 
to be paid for even a doubtful compliment, and it has boon osaotod from 
is that non-Hindus who cannot be dovetailed into a soparaio olcc.forato with 
thrown in are included in tho general oleotoratoB and m that i‘xti*nt Hintlim 
:e the losers. The Parsi community in Bombay are large enough as welt m 
enough to be ignored. But they are too eulightened ami trjo patriotic in 
separate electorates and they had not the worldly wisdom to put their 
to the London Minorities Pact of 1931. Th( 3 roforo they are with HinduK in 
.ed general or what may more correctly be described as the miseellunurntH 
IS and ends or the et cetera electorate. 

lew of the Poona Pact concluded in haste and under tho shadow of an iin- 
ational calamity of the first magnitude I tread on delicate groumi when I 
he arrangements for the -.representation of tho so-called depresHetl vMmm, 
uncommitted and am free to repeat what X have said elsewhere, that it 
the unfairness of the Premier’s award. I have always hotm in favour of 
1 of ^ats for them in the general electorates and still am. fhit no nun‘e. 
■s of Bengal in particular have been hit hard by the double inju.sii(;e, I deiaily 
e with them. 

n h^’dly speak with patience of the reservation of seats in separat(J ehudor- 
aiority communities as in Bengal, the Punjab, tho Frontuu' Vvnvmus and 
ndemn the arrangement without reservation or qualification and with 


treatoent accorded to the Hindus of tho Xhiniab is a very pu<ndinr form 

ostensible and avowed ‘objotd of thu ‘award’, 
ately they will be a smaller minority in the legislature than in tho provim^o. 
: yet come across a serious defence of this grave injustice, 
bh very few individual exceptions women throiiglitriut India and ovory tm>* 
'gamsations pressed hard and prayed earnestly to be saved from oombnuiid 
; chivalrously rejoctecl anti i« fijiihi o[ 

0 be drawn into the muddy whirlpool of communal controvursios, I'uur iw 

“lot /o so far as- to steal -and award a nm,t Ui 
mY.fi ^ ^ ^ ^ discover what pledge of tho past has had to ho h‘jiiimnt.1 

•h one accord of heart and mind Indian India has oriod tntt atiainst tlm 
^^exoessive representation accorded to Europeans in Bengal. I liavo aiorlly 
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They must, tlierefore, make a grim detez'mination of forcing it into the same fate an 
tiie^Rowlatt Act. Their efforts, which had been crowned with success at Allahabad, 
were frustrated by the Secretary of State. The speaker declared that if only Ituliaus 
were allowed to govern India under a joint electorate system, thoro woulil not romuiii 
a single member of the depressed classes and tlie economic condition of ovoryboily 
would improve by leaps and bounds. He emotionally contrasted the conditions fd 
India with foreign powers, especially Japan, and said that while during the lust 25 
years Japan had built up a huge trade and industry and ships, India Invl gone down 
under foreign domination. 

Twenty-four persons spoke condemning the ‘award’ in tho stvonge^st torms and 
some of them urging Pandit Malaviya to lead a strong movement for getting tho 
‘award’ annulled. 

Giyani Sher Singh said that tho Punjab was the homo of tlie Bikhs an«l they 
were determined to get an effective voice for themsolvos in tho (hivornment of tin! 
Punjab at any sacrifice. 

Maulvi Abdus Samad^ (Bengal) supporting^ the resolution, said iliat iiy tlie ‘award’ 
the British Government had now secured a division in tlici Hindu and Mnsliin <'om- 
munities and the day was not far off when oven tho Muslim (jornmnnitv would ho 
thus divided in several sections. 

Khan (Lahore) declared that tho communal (^Icctorato.s would not 
help the Muslim community economically in tho least. They had created in ilm com- 
mumty a body who were exploiting Muslims and wore ludning file hurf'uncrac.v jyid 
themselves. 

Pandit Nanak Chand was shouted down by Iho aiuiionco wimn ho tin* 

Confess for keeping silent on the question of the communal ‘award’. 

After nearly three and a half hours’ discussion the resolution wa.u passed 
unanimously. ^ 


MriTHDRAWAL OF INDIA BlLD ITufiKD 

Dr. R. ^ moved ^ the second rosok urging iho whhdrawal of tlm 

Government of India Bill which is as follows 

T Conference is firmly of opinion that llm (iovermncnf of 

mdia Bill IS full of provisions, including the so-called communal ‘award’, injurlouji !•> 
Indmn mterests and obnoxious to Indian opinion and should, tliorefon*, he witluiruwu." 

T.Qc,« ’ .monster stood on thr»>o legs. Federal ion, adulterated 

responsibility and safeguards and was bound to fall sooner or later 

said that if this^Biil wa*s not withdrawn thev would he cfuniHdletl 
twktt Ir^lh^tJaste sopamtion of IJonffaf «n.l for puffioR tho 

inlSS/ort o-ofi' which was boing dono for plwafiit)? oortaiit 

bnngmg disrviption among tho Jfmdus and tho Miisliink 

Congress maf and said that h<‘ was liirnseir a 

iectml th^ Congressmen had net done their duty in mi re- 

M a^(hfference^of onhiin^^An^A+>!? whetlmr tiic Oongn!fis men had net 

aeir dSl oomiL matters and whefhor they had net expresHud 

uieir uennire opinion thereon and tiien why they wore neutral on thiw tw»hit ^ 

A few others spoke and the rosolution was carS “nanimoimly “ 

Ihe Conference then passed the third and last resolution. ^ 

Agitation against Award 

\ committee consisting of tho followimt ii/>rs(mN fwith 

cooperation with ‘ithornss"^^ 

weU as the Go^mment o^^dla fll M*r®wh?k ‘’‘® coni»«'‘n'‘l ‘award' as 

ehai^X® °M Pa“d't Madim Mohan Malaviya, 

Radha^^kt^erfee^E^m Mr. Uamammda Ohatferjeis fir. 

Samad, Mr Abdul Maiid ^Giani qviai* Moonjo, Bhai larmnannud. Mr, Ahtlus 
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The President criticised at length the attitude of the Hindu Mahasahha which group 
he described as very unsympathetic, unreasonable and uncompromising, holding them 
responsible for the failure oi the I&endra Prasad- Jinnah peace parleys and the Unity 
plans both in India and England. He outlined a programme of work for national unity 
and pleaded for the education of the masses and organisation of inter-communal leagues 
for tbe betterment and social uplift of the masses. 

Referring to the proposed Hindu Sikh deputation to England for fighting against 
the Award, the Nawab warned that the move would further aSenate the minorities and 
make an a^eement next to impossible. 

Khan iSahih Mahomed Siddiq Multani^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates, asserted that the Award could not be repealed by either 
pilgrimage to London or by agitation in India. It could only be unsettled by mutual 
agreement. He said that during the last twenty years, the majority had resisted to 
the utmost the just rights of the minorities and when the latter secured a portion of 
their just demands, the former were holding Conferences and leading deputations. 


Discussion of Resolutions 

Proposing the Nawab of Dacca to the chair, Maulana Shaukat Ali regretted that 
Pandit Malaviya, who should have made efforts for unity, had arranged the Anti- 
Award Qonference. On the one hand, he wanted freedom, while, on the other, he was 

f oing to London to beg. The speaker held that Dr. Moonje was responsible for to- 
ay’s Conference. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi proposed the following resolution: “This Conference, which is 
representative of the Mussalmans in the whole of India, declares its considered 
opinion that the Award so far as it goes is a corner-stone of gigantic constitutional 
machinery upon which any future Government of India may be based without which 
no'genuine representative Government can be safely established in India”. 

Shafi Daudi congratulated the Congress for rightly understanding the com- 
munal position and passing a resolution at Patna not interfering with the communal 
question, unless it was mutually settled. The Congress now realised that they must do 
constructive work and it was an auspicious augury that they were working side by 
side with Mussalmans. Mr. Fazlul Haq seconded tlie resolution. 

Mahomed Samiullah pleaded for the complete rejection of the Award, since justice 
was not done to the Punjab and Bengal Muslims, while Baluchistan*. was not consti- 
tuted into a separate province. It neither contained Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points, nor 
the decision of the Muslim Conference held under the presidentship of the Aga Khan, 

Mr. Yamin Khan tried to remove the previous speaker's misapprehensions by 
saying that it was a matter of reciprocity. "W'hile they got -less proportionate represen- 
tation in the Punjab and Bengal, they had more than their due in other provinces. He 
wondered, when Mr. Gandhi fasted for the settlement of the Depressed Class question 
why should he not do so for the achievement of Hindu-Muslim unity which was a 
more vital question. 

Mr. Ahdul Wahab opposed the Award since it neither removed unemployment, nor 
ameliorated the peasants’ plight. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub who, while supporting resolution, attacked his predecessoi*s 
who pleaded for the rejection of the Award and said that some hirelings always 
attempted to create trouble to show that vast differences existed amongst the Muslims, 
A loud uproar was raised and hot words were exchanged. There was pandemonium 
for over a quarter of an hour and subsequent speakers were continually heckled. 

Mr. Azmatullah. opposing the resolution, said that they with a small group of 
Muslims sitting in the Arabic Hall thought that the entire Muslim' community was 
with them. 

The President warned the speakers that they had to keep in view the issue under 
consideration and not indulge in attacks and counter-attacks, Mr Azmatullah was con- 
tinuing his speech, when jSaji Rashid Ahamed, Secretary of the Conference went to 
Abdul Wahab Usman and warned him not to cause a disturbance. This resulted in an 
uproar, when Mr. Rashid Ahamed attempted to remove Mr. Abdul Wahab from the 
chair. Great confusion prevailed in which chairs were hurled and two or three persons 
were removed bodily from the haU. 

Closing the debate Mr. Shaft Daudi said that the unemployment and the sad plight 
of the masses were due to the Hindu-Muslim disunity and the acceptance of the Award 
was laying the foundation-stone of unity. 
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Our humble suggestions as to the programme to be followed with 
idvantage are briefly these : — 

(1) The Mahasabha has rightly laid stress on the truth that the 
^eat Hindu Community can best earn the respect and consideration 
ind justice which are its due only by developing and showing its in- 
aate strength But what are the real sources of its strength and how to 
utilise them to the best advantage ? It should, therefore, bestow its most 
earnest thought to what really constitutes its forte and what its foible — 
vvhat really made Hindu civilisation the great and beneficent power that it 
was during thousands of years ; what makes it a power of wonderful 
vitality, resistance and adaptability still ; and what factors have contributed 
to the weakening of this power, especially in the economic and political 
fields. Needless to say that this is not a mere academic enquiry which 
one may undertake after the day^s work has been done. No vital and 
lastingly fruitful work is possible without the knowledge of the back- 
ground of actual conditions as represented by our special history and 
the Genius of the people working through it. The art of the Hindu 
Mahasabha will require its science. Otherwise the so-called art or 
practice will only confound. The leaders and workers should, accord- 
ingly, initiate themselves into the science and master it. They will 
have to be like the Rishia, Sages and Bratacharins of old. 

(2» Leaving aside their ^superiority complex”, they should try to 
establish a vital rapprochement, based on knowledge, understanding and 
sympathy, with the conservative and “Sanatanist” India-^whioh is still, 
preponderatingly, the Reality that India is. The ‘‘progressive^^ elements 
should eschew the job of trying to rouse and brace up the “sleeping 
lion’^ by what we have elsewhere called nasal feeding. The relation 
should be one of mutual understanding and co-operation. The Mahasa- 
bha should not be, exclusively or preponderatingly, an organisation of 
the “progressive element8^\ Its scope should be as wide and catholic as 
possible. Its creed should be broad and catholic like true Hinduism 
itself. ^ 

(3J Which does not mean that it should pursue a “milk and water** 
or “neither fish nor flesh nor good red herrine^^ policy. Any persua- 
sion, within the fold, progressive or sanatanist, must be encouraged to 
show itself to its best advantage : 

The Mahasabha edifice should not be based on the ignoring or 
suppressing of some elements, but upon the strength and unhampered 
growth of all. 

(4) Political obsession is the bane of modern movements. Practio- 
ally every move is so designed and managed as to suit political ends. 
Now, political ends may be good ; but it does not follow that they are 
the only ends that are good or that they are the best or supreme* 
They^ have their rightful place in a scheme of human ends or values. 
Politics, apart from such broader values, may degenerate into special 
propaganda, exploitation, faction, cliquism and coercion. These have to 
be guarded against. There is a lurking suspicion in the mind of the 
vast and apparently unorganised conservative sections of the people 
that the Hindu Mahasabha, in some matters, may be speaking in the 
name of the people without earning the fullest right to speak on their 
behalf and as their accredited mouthpiece ; that, in some cases, it may 
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The AlUodia Hindu Maliasabha 

16th* Session^^Cawiipore — 26th* to 22iid< April 1935 

The Welcome Address 

The sixteenth annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Cawnpore on the 20tb. April 1935 under the presidentship of Rev. Ottama Bhihku. 

Welcome sons by women volunteers from Baroda in picturesque uniforms and the 
chanting of Buddhist prayers formed the preliminary^ cei;emony The presence of a 
fSrly l£’ge number of Bui-mese and Japanese Monks, in yellow robes, added a distinct 

oriental touch to the meeting. • -ht j n. ct -kit • t>i • -d «« 

-About 5000 delegates including Baja Narendranath, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Bhai Parama- 

TiflTifi Messrs C Yiimraghavachariar, Ramanand Chatterjee, Sanat Kumar Cliaudhuii, the 
Raia'of Tirwa Rai Wadur Lala Ramsaran Bas and Mr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee 
were nresent on the dais. More than 5000 people attended the session as visitors. 

Mr Biriendra Sicarup, Chairman of the Reception Committee, m the coiu'se of 
his address, strongly criticised the Government’s pohcv in separating^ Buima from 
India and said thS: the two countries were bound by ti^aditional ties, bemg inheritors 
of a common reUgious culture. Grievous injury would, therefore, be inflicted on the 
neople both of Burma and India when the scheme of operation was efectef 

Mr Swamp next attacked the Communal Award and said that the Hindu opinion 
could never be reconciled to it. The negotiations that were being carried on between 
the President of the Congress and Mr. M. A. Jinnah had not yet borne fmit but if the 
negotiations were carried on in a bargaining spirit, he, for one, w^d not support 
them The best solution of the communal problem lay ^ in the Hindus properly 
organising themselves and raising a united voice to protect their rights. That^ organi- 
salon could only be possible when Hindu society purged itself of inherent impuiity 
bv dealing equal justice to all castes. Their treatment of the Depressed classes was 
far from satisfactory and the consolidation of Hindu society was not possible so Jong 
as Hindus -did not revise their opinion about the rights of lower castes. ^ ^ 

Referring to the vexed question of music before mosque, Mr. Swamp said that Hindus 
did not seek favoured treatment at the expense of other communities. They only 
wanted that the Government should hold the scales even and meet the situation with 
fairness and justice. It was often found that Muslims engaged in prayers in mosques 
were not disturbed by any other kind of noise except by noise produced by Hindu 
music. Authorities were always in fear of wounding the religious feelings of Muslims 
but they never cared about hurting Hindu sentiment in stopping music before mosques 
Emboldened by the Government’s indulgence, Muslims had put forward a new demand 
that any person sitting or lying at a place close to the street through which a 
Mohurmm procession passed should stand up in respect. Tnis was a perverse demand 

and carried with it its own condemnation. ^ <. t • • ll 

The speaker appealed to Hindus to remove the grievences of Jains in the matter 
of taking out processions. Hindus and Jains were members of the same community 
and they must be tolerant of each other’s religious susceptibilities. 

In conclusion, the speaker asked Hindus to sink their domestic differences and 
unify the divergent forces working in Hindu society, in order to protect their rights 
and win, in collaboration with other communities, freedom for Aryavartha. 

Mr. Swamp then proposed Rev. Ottama to the chair. 

Presidential Address 

Rev. Ottama took the chair and delivered his presidential address. In the course of 
his speech he said 

The Hindu Mahasabha owed its origin to the far-seeing statesmanship and construc- 
tive genius of that illustrious son of Mother India, I mean Swami Sradhanand, and 
during the short period of its existence it has done a lot in the way of safeguarding 
the interests of the Hindus and retarding the forces of disintegration which had been 
eating into the vitals of the Hindu community. Yet we have noticed with dismay a 
growing tendency on the part of some of our political leaders to assume a superior 
pose and try to discredit this great institution before the {world, ^ Persistent attempts 
have been made directly and indirectly, of late, to brand the Hindu Mahasabha as a 
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them. The best solution of the communal problem lay in the Hindus properly 
organising themselves and raising a united voice to protect their rights. That organi- 
sation could only be possible when Hindu society purged itself of inherent impuidty 
by dealing equal justice to all castes. Their treatment of the Depressed classes was 
far from satisfactory and the consolidation of Hindu society was not possible so Jong 
as Hindus did not revise their opinion about the rights of lower castes. 

Referring to the vexed question of music before mosque, Mr. Swamp said that Hindus 
did not seek favoured treatment at the expense of other communities. They only 
wanted that the Government should hold the scales even and meet the situation with 
fairness and justice. It was often found that Muslims engaged in prayers in mosques 
were not disturbed by any other kind of noise^ except by noise produced by Hmdu 
music. Authorities were always in fear of wounding ^ the religious feelings of 'Muslims 
but they never cared about hurting Hindu sentiment in stopping music before mosques 
Emboldened by the Government’s indulgence, Muslims had put forward a new demand 
that any person sitting or lying at a place close to the street through which a 
Mohurrum procession passed should stand up in respect. Tnis was a perverse demand 
and carried with it its own condemnation. 

The speaker appealed to Hindus to remove the grievences of Jains in the matter 
of taking out processions. Hindus and Jains were members of the same community 
and they must be tolerant of each other’s religious susceptibilities. 

In conclusion, the speaker asked Hindus to sink their domestic differences and 
unify the divergent forces working in Hindu society, in order to protect their rights 
and win, in collaboration with other communities, freedom for Aryavartha. 

Mr, Swamp then proposed Rev. Ottama to the chair. 

Presidential Address 


Rev. Ottama took the chair and delivered his presidential address. In the course of 
his speech he said 

The Hindu Mahasabha owed its origin to the far-seeing statesmanship and construc- 
tive genius of that illustrious son of Mother India, I mean Swami Sradhanand, and 
during the short period of its existence it has done^ a lot in the way of safeguarding 
the interests of the Hindus and retarding the forces of disintegration which had been 
eating into the vitals of the Hindu community. Yet we have noticed with dismay a 
growing tendency on the part of some of our political leaders to assume a superior 
pose and try to discredit this great institution before the {world. Persistent attempts 
have been made directly and indirectly, of late, to brand the Hindu Mahasabha as a 
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logical oonohision of theii* condemnation, has given rise to a lot of misinterpretation 
in interested quarters. "Who can say that this non-committal attitude on the part of 
the Congress has not emboldened the Joint Parliamentary Committee to incorporate 
the provisions of the so-called Communal Award looli:, stock and barrel into the 
sohenie of constitutional reforms propounded by them, in the teeth of universal popular 
opposition here in India. Friends, the Hindu Mahasabha, if it is to be true to the 
aims and objects for the furtherance of which it had been started, cannot sit with 
folded hands trusting to the power of prayers to work miracles in regard to this 
gi’ave menace to the growth of healthy nationalism in India. Its clear duty will be 
to continue to carry ou a raging and tearing campaign throughout the country in such 
as to convince oui* Muslim brethren ^ how the provisions of the Communal Award 
are likely to prove detrimental to their best interests in the long run and how it 
would lead to increased inter-oommunal tension outside and inside the legislatures so 
that real power may continue to be in the hands, as Mr. C. Y. Chintamoui so nicely 
put, of our inescapable trustees of the I. C. S. headed by a Governor-Geueral and 
Governors^ with many and important powers centred 'in them as authorities external 
and superior to the Governments responsible to their respective legislatures. 

Depot A.TION xo England 

I understand there is a talk in some ^ ^^iiarters of sending a strong deputation on 
behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha to mobilise public opinion in Ei^land against the 
reform proposals envisaged in the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report, especially 
against the Premier’s Communal Award, through the British Press and platform and 
also through pourparlers with the leaders of various parties there with a view to 
secure its modification or rejection. 

Frankly speaking, I am not optimistic about the result of any such move. "We 
have already seen what precious little has been achieved by our friends Sir Tej 
B^^iir Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and others of their way of 
thinking who had tried ^ all of those expedients to arouse public opinion in England 
about a much broader issue than the Communal Award, I mean the main constitu- 
tional queshon. These distinguished countrymen of ours were treated as the “pet 
boys of Sir Samuel Hoare only so long as they did not try to disturb the funda- 
mentals of the scheme drawn up by the British experts. Bui when these same and 
sober persons took the unusal step of drafting a joint memorandum suggesting modi- 
noations of the V^te Paper proposals, the Joint Parliamentary Committee lost no 
toe m matog them realise their proper limitations. I do not think the British 
Press ^d the British public would be more hospitable to our agitation* at this stage 
o^r the Communal Awai’d or the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s proposes than 
they have been before. To spe^ the truth, tlie generality of the British public have 
neimer the ume nor the inclination to attend to what is going on about the 
affairs of 352 millions of their fellow subjects out here in India. They will remain 
cont^t as ever before with the spoon-feeding in the matter of Inaian affairs to 
which they are treated by Sir Samuel Hoare and their “men on the spot” by whom 
they have always set much store. 

J. P. C. Report 

report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has at last seen 
the light of the day and yon would expect me to express some opinion on it. I am 
m the happy position of being able to extend a hearty welcome to this report because 
It reveals, as through a mirror, the real mind of the British Imperialists. 
In view of the fact that the -report has throughout scrupulously omitted 
any reference even to “Dominion Status” for India, not to speak of “Puma Swaraj,” 

I coi^ider it a sheer waste of time to discuss the implications of the numerous safe- 
gu^ds which the members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee have thought fit to 
tack on to every important proposal having^ the semblance of making the slightest 
concession to the Indies. That one omission is more eloquent in showing where we, 
Indians, stand really in our agitation for further consututional reforms than all the 
gpecial pleadings that the apologists of the “Great Mogul” at Whitehall may have been 
^ored to put forward. Indians asked for a Declaration of Rights under the consti- 
titution for the children of the soil They have got instead a Declaration of Safe- 
guards for the stranger on the soil. It is all very weU to talk of safeguards but how are 
we gomg to safeguard the safegurds ?— How are we going to ensure thatJthe safeguards 
win ^rd safely will be servants of the people and not tyrants ? The Report has 
proved beyond doubt as,^ I am sure, even the most sober-minded moderate amongst us will 
now admit that the Indian National Congress has been right in its cry that Swaraj is 
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logical conclusion of their condemnation, has given rise to a lot of misinterpretation 
in interested quarters. Who can say that this non-committal attitude on the part of 
the Congress has not emboldened the Joint Parliamentary Committee to incorporate 
the provisions of the so-called Communal Award look, stock and barrel into the 
scheme of constitutional reforms propounded by them, in the teeth of universal popular 
opposition here in India. Friends, the Hindu Mahasabha, if it is to be true to the 
aims and objects for the furtherance of which it had been started, cannot sit with 
folded hands trusting to the power of prayers to work miracles in regard to this 
gi’ave menace to the growth of healthy nationalism in India. Its clear duty wiU be 
to continue to carry on a raging and tearing campaign throughout the country in such 
as to convince oui* Muslim brethren how the provisions of the Communal Award 
are likely to prove detrimental to their best interests in the long run and how it 
would lead to increased inter-communal tension outside and inside the legislatures so 
that real power may continue to be in the hands, as Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni so nicely 
put, of our inescapable trustees of the I. C. S. headed by a Governor-General and 
Governors with many and important powers centred -in them as authorities external 
and superior to the Governments responsible to their respective legislatures, 

DEPUTA.TION TO ENGLAND 

I understand^ there is a talk in some^ (fuarters of sending a strong deputation on 
behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha to mobilise public minion in Ei^land against the 
reform proposals envisaged in the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report, especially 
against the Premier’s Communal Award, through the British Press and platform and 
also through pourparlers with the leaders of various parties there with a view to 
secure its modification or rejection. 

Frankly speaking, I am not optimistic about the result of any such move. We 
have already seen what precious little has been achieved by our friends Sir Tej 
B^adur Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and others of tiieir way of 
thinking who had tried ^ all of those expedients to arouse public opinion in England 
about a much broader issue than the Communal Award, I mean the main constitu- 
tional question. These distinguished countrymen of ours were treated as the ‘‘pet 
boys” of Sir Samuel Hoare only so long as they did not try to disturb the funda- 
mentals of the scheme drawn up by the British experts. But when these same and 
sober persons took the unusal step of drafting a joint memorandum suggesting modi- 
fications of the White Paper proposals, the Joint Parliamentary Committee lost no 
time in making them realise their proper limitations. I do not think the British 
Press and the British public would be naore hospitable to our agitation- at this stage 
over the Communal Awai'd or the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s proposals than 
they have been before. To speak the truth, the generality of the British public have 
neii^er the time nor the inclination to attend to what is going on about the 
affairs of 352 millions of their fellow subjects out here in India. They will remain 
content as ever before with the spoon-feeding in the matter of Indian affairs to 
which they are treated by Sir Samuel Hoare and their “men on the spot” by whom 
they have always set much store. 

J. P. 0 . Repoet 

The long-looked-for report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee has at last seen 
^6 light of the day and you would expect me to express some opinion on it. I am 
m the happy position of being able to extend a hearty welcome to this report because 
it reveals, as through a mirror, the real mind of the British Imperialists. 
In view of the fact that the -report has throughout ^scrupulously omitted 
any reference even to “Dominion Status” for India, not to speak of “Puma Swaraj,” 

I consider it a sheer waste of time to discuss the implications of the numerous safe- 
guards which the members of the Joint Parliamentary Committee have thought fit to 
tack on to every important proposal haying ^ the semblance of making the slightest 
concession to the Indians. That one omission is more eloquent in showing where we, 
Indians, stand really in our ^itation for further constitutional reforms than all the 
special pleadings that the apologists of the “Great Mogul” at Whitehall may have been 
tutored lx> put forward. Indians asked for a Declaration of Rights under the oonsti- 
titution for the children of the soil. They have got instead a Declaration of Safe- 
guards for the stranger on the soil. It is all very well to talk of safeguards but how are 
we going to safeguard the safegurds ?—How are we going to ensure thatfthe safeguards 
will guard safely ; — ^will be servants of the people and not tyrants ? The Report has 
proved beyond doubt as, I am sure, even the most sober-minded moderate amongst us will 
now admit that the Indian National Congress has been right in its cry that Swaraj is 
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the original draft stronger, Raja Narendra Nath had to appeal to the delegates 
import into discussions language ■which displayed a mob mentality whue the Mana- 
sabha was a very dignified body. 

P1EOZAJ8A.D OcOXTREENOE 

The second resolution e^^ressed the feeling of horror over the Firozabad ooourrgice 
and was moved by Mr. Dhramvir Yidyalanhar and supported by _ Messrs. Kam 
Bharose Lai, Brahma Sarup and Sarda Prasad. It was passed, all standing. 

Music Before Mosques 

On the motion of Raja Narendra Nath, supported by Messrs.^ Chand Karan Sharda, 
dagat Narain Lai, Dev Brat, Raj Nath Kunzrii, Rahas Bihari Tewari and Shrimati 
Bi^m Lata, the Mahasabha recorded the following resolution-: 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly protests against the unreasonable 
demand which has been made by Muslims within the ^ last few years for stopping 
music before mosques even on public roads and Kings’ highways in utter disregai'd of 
the legal rights of the Hindus.” 

The next rosolution, moved by Mr. Ghisu Lai and supported by Mr. Narendra 
Nath Rai, Swami Lai Nath, Chaudhri Krishna Goiial and Srimati Snbhadra Kuman, 
recorded the view that communal troubles and riots were really due to the favoured 
treatment received by Muslims from the Government. 

Jain Processions 

The following resolution was considered and passed on the motion of Dr. Moonje 
and the support of Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar and Babu Ajit Prasad Jain.^ 

“This Mahasabha expresses its strong disapproval of the objections^ raised to and 
obstructions placed in the carrying of Jam images in public processions in some places 
and hopes that in future all Hindus will support and cooperate in such processions and 
religious functions and thereby strengthen the bond of amity between different religions 
comprising the Hindu community. 

Resolved unanimously that a committee, consisting of the following members with 
power to coopt be formed for the purposes of giving effect to the above declaration 
and persuade the objectors to cooperate : Dr. B. S. Moonje, Babu Padam Raj Jain, 
Raja Durga Narain Singh of Tirwa and Rai Sahib Rup Chand Jain. 

CojtMUNAL ‘Award’ 

The most important rosolution of the day was on the communal “award”. It was 
as follows : — 

“That the Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its complete condemnation of the communal 
“award” decision of his Majesty’s Government, as it is anti-national and glaringly 
unjust^ particularly to Hindus and Sikhs, and declares its determination to carry on a 
campaign against the said communal decision until it'-is replaced by more equitable solution. 

“That this session of the Mahasabha deplores the action of the Congress party in 
the Legislative Assembly in not voting against the resolution in the Assembly accep- 
ting the so-called communal “award” and thus failing not only to reflect the true 
Hindu -opinion on the subject but even to carry not their own election pledges with 
regard to it.” 

The resolution was moved by Pandit Radha Kant Malaviya^ who in the courso 
of a forceful speech reviewed the history of the circumstances which led to the com- 
munal decision and criticized it vehemently. The motion was passed unanimously and 
with applause after it was supported by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji, Mr. Nanak Chand of 
Lahore, Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das and Miss Yashoda Kumar i, a j;oxmg girl of Baroda. 

It is reported that in the subjects committee meeting ilfr. Vijiaragkava chariar 
doubted the propriety of passing a separate resolution on the oommtihal “award” and 
that he wanted to include it in his resolution on the constitution. The general ‘View, 
however, prevailed that, the communal “award”- would stand whether the proposed 
Reform bill came into force or not. ■ 

Thanks to Japanese People 

The last resolution passed to-day was the following moved from the chair i — 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha records its cordial thanks to the organization 
of the Buddhist conference and the Japanese people, in general for the generous 
reception . accorded by them to the delegates sent by the Hindu Mahasabha to .that 
conference, which met last year in ToMo.” 
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the original draft stronger, Raja Narendra Nath had to appeal to the delegates not to 
import into disonssions language which displayed a moh mentality while the Maha- 
saoha was a yery dignified body. 

FiEOZAJBA-D Ocottrrenob 

The second resolution stressed the feeling of horror over the Firozahad occurrence 
and was moved by Mr. Dhramvir Yidyalanhar and supported by Messrs. Ram 
Bharose Lai, Brahma Sarup and Sarda Prasad. It was passed, all standing. 

Music Beforb Mosques 

On the motion of Raja Narendra Nath, supported by Messrs. Chand Earan Sharda, 
Jagat Narain Lai, Dev Brat, Raj Nath Eiinzru, Ralias Bihari Tewari and Shrimati 
Bifem Lata, the Mahasabha recorded the following resolution-: 

‘‘This session of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly protests against the unreasonable 
demand which has been made by Muslims within the last few years for stopping 
music before mosques even on public roads and Eings’ highways in utter disregard of 
the legal rights of the Hindus.” 

The next rosqlution, moved by Mr. Ghisu Lai and supported by Mr. Narendra 
Nath Rai, Swami Lai Nath, Chaudhri Erishna Gopal and Srimati Subhadra Eumari, 
recorded the view that communal troubles aud riots were really due to the favoured 
treatment received by Muslims from the Government. 

Jain Processions 

The following resolution was considered and passed on the motion of Dr. Moonjo 
and the support of Mr. C. Vijiaragliavachariar and Babu Ajit Prasad Jain. 

“This Mahasabha expresses its strong disapproval of the objections raised to and 
obstructions placed in the carrying of Jain images in public processions in some places 
and hopes that in future all Hindus will support and cooperate in such processions and 
religious functions and thereby strengthen tne bond of amity between diforent religions 
comprising the Hindu community. 

Resolved unanimously that a committee, consisting of the following members with 
power to coopt be formed for the purposes of giving effect to the above declaration 
and persuade the objectors to cooperate : Dr. B. S. Moouje, Babu Padam Rai Jain, 
Raja Durga Narain Singh of Tirwa and Rai Sahib Rup Chand Jain. 

Communal ‘Award’ 

The most important resolution of the day was on the communal “award”. It was 
as follows : — 


That the Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its complete condemnation of the communal 
“award” decision of his ^ Majesty’s Government, as it is anti-national and glaringly 
unjust^ particularly to Hindus and Sikhs, and declares its determination to carry on a 
campaign against the said communal decision until it is replaced hy more equitable solution. 

“That this session of the Mahasabha deplores the action of the Congress party in 
the legislative Assembly in not voting against the resolution in the Assembly aocep- 
hng the so-called communal “award” and thus failing not only to reflect the true 
Hindu .opinion on the subject but even to carry not their own election pledges with 
regard to it.” _ ® . 

The resolution was moved by Pandit Radha Kant Malaviya^ who in the course 
of a forceM speech reviewed the history of the circumstances which led to the com- 
munal decision and criticized it vehemently. The motion was passed unanimously and 
wito applause after it was supported by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji, Mr. Nanak Chand of 
Larmre, Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das and Miss Yashoda Eumari, a young girl of Baroda. 
j ^ reported that in the subjects committee meeting ilfr. vijiaragkava ehariar 
fw propriety of passing a separate resolution on the communal “award” and 

that he wanted to include it in his resolution on constitution. The general view, 
however, prevailed that, the communal “award”- would stand whether the proposed 
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^.last resolution p^sed to-day was the following mored from the chair 
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proportioE in the All-India Services of the Government, as it was not only detrimen- 
tal to the establishment of efiB-oient administration, but is also anti-national and is 
sure to perpetuate communal friction.” The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The next resolution pleaded for making Hindi the lingua franca of India, it said 
that in the Postal Department in many provinces, notably in the Punjab, Hindi was 
not recognised. Such non-recomition caused serious inconvenience to the people. 
The resolution further pleaded that Hindi should be recognised as a court language in 
the Punjab and in all other provinces, where it was not so recognised. 

Separation of Burma 

The resolution on the separation of Burma, which was moved from the Chair, 
protested against Parliament’s decision and said that it would have the effect of 
breaking the political unity of Burma and India and disintregrate the cultural fellow- 
ship of the people. 

Another resolution passsd by the Mahasabha related to the question of preparing a 
suitable design for a Hindu flag and appointed a Committee of seven persons with 
Mr. Padamraj Jain as Chairman. 

Bodh-Gata Temple Bill 

At this stage a resolution on the question of possession of Bodh-Gaya temple was 
moved. This gave offence to Sanatan Hindus who made angry demonstrations and 
rushed to the dais in order to prevent the passage of the resolution. Great confusion 
reigned for nearly a quarter of an hour. The president then left the meeting but 
was brought back in order to adjourn the session. The session was adjourned till 
afternoon. 

The Bodh-Gava temple question which caused so much confusion in the morning 
session was settled at last and the following resolution agreed by the Subjects 
Committee and the opposition was put from the chair in evening session and passed. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that efforts should be made to arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the question which was arisen about the management of the 
Bodh-Gaya temple between Sanatanists and Buddhist Hindus and is therefore of 
opinion t^t the proposed bill for the management of the above temple be not pro- 
ceeded with by its authors in the Assembly. This session therefore appoints a com- 
mittee consisting of Bhai Permanand as chairman, Babu Jagatnaram Lai, Swami 
Dayanand, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Chaturvedi, Mr. Anandpriya Kanshlyan and Mr. 
Devapriya Bahsmgh subject to the condition that the authors of the bill agree not to 
proceed with the same pending efforts for arriving at an amicable settlement till the 
end of this ^ committee shall not commence work until this condition 

h^ been fulfilled and subject further to the condition that any settlement which 
naight be arrived at by the committee appointed by His Holiness Jagatouru Shankara- 
charya will be acceptable to the Sanatanists”. 

The Mahasabha also passed in the evening a resolution laying down its programme 
of work dimng the ^ current year. The session terminated after short speeches by 
some Japanese and Singhalese delegates, thanksgiving speeches by Babu Brijendra 
bwarup and Bhai Permanand and concluding remarks by the president. 


The All-Bengal Hindu Conference 

The Welcome Address 

+T, Hindu Conference met at the Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on 

the 2nd. February 1935 under the presidency of Sj. Narendra Kumar Basu. 

^ Mr. Tutihar Kanti Ghosh^ Chairman of the Beoeption Committee, began by accord- 
welcome to the delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 

The speaker referred to the India Bill published that morning which showed how 
shabbily the Government treated public opinion in India. He would request the 
msident TOO w^ more competent than him to deal with it and to explain the 
implications of the Bill to them, ^ 
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proportion in the All-India Services of the Goverment, as it was not only detrimen- 
tal to the establishment of efficient administration, but is also anti-national and is 
sure to perpetuate communal friction.” The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The next resolution pleaded for maMng Hindi the lingua franca of India. ^ It said 
that in the Postal Department in many provinces, notably in the _ Punjab, Hindi was 
not recognised. Such non-recognition caused serious inconvenience to the people. 
The resolution further pleaded that Hindi should be recognised as a court language in 
the Punjab and in all other provinces, where it was not so recognised. 

Separation op Burma 

The resolution on the separation of Burma, which was moved from the Chair, 
protested against Parliament’s decision and said that it would have the effect oi 
fceaMng the political unity of Burma and India and disintregrate the cultural fellow- 
ship of the people. 

Another resolution passsd by the Mahasabha related to the question of preparing a 
suitable design for a Efindu flag and appointed a Committee of seven persons with 
Mr. Padamraj Jain as Chairman. 

Bodh-Gata Temple Bill 

At this stage a resolution on the question of possession of Bodh-Gaya temple was 
moved. This gave offence to Sanatan Hindus who made angry demonstrations and 
rushed to the dais in order to prevent the passage of the resolution. Great confusion 
reigned for nearly a quarter of an hour. The president then left the meeting but 
was brought back in order to adjourn the session. The session was adjourned till 
afternoon. 

The Bodh-Gaya temple question which caused so much confusion in the morning 
session was settled at last and the following resolution agreed by the Subjects 
Committee and the opposition was put from the chair in evening session and passed. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that efforts should be made to arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the question which was arisen about the man^ement of the 
Bodh-Gaya temple between Sanatanists and Buddhist Hindus and is therefore of 
opinion that the proposed bill for the management of the above temple be not pro- 
ceeded witii by its authors in the Assembly. This session therefore appoints a com- 
mittee consisting of Bhai Permanand as chairman, Babu Jagatnarain Lai, Bwami 
Dayanand, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Ghaturvedi, Mr. Anandpriya Kanshlyan and Mr. 
Devapriya Balisingh subject to the condition that the authors of the bill agree not to 
proceed with the same pending efforts for arriving at an amicable settlement till the 
end of this year and that the committee shall not commence work until this condition 
has been fulfilled and subject further to the condition that any settlement which 
might be arrived at by the committee appointed by His Holinees Jagatguru Shankara- 
charya will be acceptable to the Sanatanists”. 

The Mahasabha also passed in the evening a resolution laying down its programme 
of work duiing the current year. The session terminated after short speeches by 
some Japanese and Singhalese delegates, thanksgiving speeches by Babu Brijendra 
Swarup and Bhai Permanand and concluding remarks by the president. 


The All-Bengal Hindu Conference 

The Welcome Address 

The AJl Bengal Btindu Conference met at the Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on 
the 2nd. February 1935 nnder the presidency of Sj. Narendra Kumar Basu. 

Mr. Tmhar Kanti Ghosh, Chairman of the Eeception Committee, began by accord- 
ing a hearty welcome to the delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 

The speaker referred to the India Bill published that morning which showed how 
shabbily the Government treated public opinion in India. He would request the 
President who was more competent than him to deal with it and to explain the 
implications of the Bill to them. 
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would take heed. Twenty years ago who could have foreseen the present dissension 
between the two sister communities ? He sounded a note of warning to the members 
of the scheduled castes that tha wedge was to be between the 77 scheduled castes 
themselves. By neither accepting nor rejecting the Communal Award the Congress had 
taken a curious attitude. It was however refreshing to see that the President of the 
Congress in his letter to the “Manchester Guardian” had admitted at the fifty-ninth hour 
that the Communal Award was condemned universally by all Hindus and even by soma 
Mahomedans. The President put forward three alternatives to substitute the Communal 
Award, He had no objection to the 119 seats being allotted to the Mahomedans provided 
they were returned on the basis of the joint electorate. Secondly all the Communities, 
Hindns, Mahomedans and Anglo-Indians, ail should try in unison to reduce the num- 
ber of ten seats reserved for the Europeans. The seats should be distributed according 
to the population of each community. Thirdly the question might be settled in accord- 
ance with the dissentient note submitted by the nine members of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee headed by Marquess of Zetland which provided 

“To give to Muslims or to Hindus whichever is the minority community the riglit 
to decide whether election in the case of general territorial constituency shall be by 
separate or joint electorates. 

“Bi the case of Bengal to allot the general territorial seat between Moslems and 
EQndns on population basis, and to give depressed classes in all provinces the re- 
presentation given to them by the Government under the original award before it was 
modified hy the Poona Pact.” 

RESOLUTIONS — 2nd. Day — 3rd. Fsbruary 1935 

The Conferenc,e concluded its deliberations on the next day in the evening end 
unanimously expressed the opinion that ‘to insist upon legislation on the basis of the 
Communal Decision will seriously impede the growth of goodwill between Britain 
and India”. 

Eollowing resolutions were adopted by the Conference : — 

' “That the President be authorised to send the following cable to Parliament 

(1) “That this Conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal draws attention of 
Parliament to the fact that they have never acquiesced in any manner in the 
Communal Decision and the electorate ^ in ^ Bengal have emphatically rejected the 
Decision in the recent elections to the Legislative Assembly which were fought on 
that issue alone. This meeting further informs Parliament that Bengal , Hindus will 
never accept the said Decision and that to insist upon legislation on that basis would 
create a situation of unusual difficulty and danger and will seriously impede the growth 
of goodwill between Britain and India.” 

(2) “Kiat this conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal records its 
deliberate opinion that apart from tlie retrograde character and the defective provisions 
of the India Bill now before Parliament based on the joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report (which defects have been exhaustively pointed out by nationalist Indians 
throughout India and do not require recapitulation) the Communal Decision and the 
Poona Pact as embodied in the Scheme of the Bill are wholly unacceptable to the 
Bengal Hindus as being anti-national and subversive of all principles of all democratic 
Government. The Bengal Hindus though a minority community do not want any 
reservation of seats but are willing that members of the Legislature be elected on the 
basis of joint electorates without reservation. If, however, the majority community in 
Bengal should be unprepared to accept such a scheme, the Bengal Hindus would then 
claim weightage, as the most important communi^ in Bengal having regard to their 
advance in education, culture, wealth, public service, commercial interest and contribu- 
tion to the public exchequer and that in no case should the number of seats to be 
aSotted to them fall short of those allotted to the Muhammadan community in Bengal. 
Lastlyj should the equitable arrangement above suggested fail to find acceptance, then 
the minimum that the Bengal Hindus would be prepared to accept and wort with is 
the scheme formulated by Lord Zetland which was placed before the Joint Parliameh- 
tary Committee with the influential support of LoinI Salisbury, Lord Derby 
and others.” 

(3) “That this meeting calls upon the county to observe the lOth February next 
as the Anti- Award Day and to carry on an intensive campaign against the Communal 
Decision by all legitimate means.” 
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would take Leed. Twenty years ago who could have foreseen the present dissension 
between the two sister communities ? He sounded a note of warning to the members 
of the scheduled castes that tha wedge was to be between the 77 scheduled castes 
themselves. By neither accepting nor rejecting the Communal Award the Congress had 
taken a curious attitude. It was however refreshing to see that the President of the 
Congress in his letter to the “Manchester Guardian” had admitted at the fifty-ninth hour 
that the Communal Award was condemned universally by all Hindus and even by some 
Mahomedans. The President put forward three alternatives to substitute the Communal 
Award, He had no objection to the 119 seats being allotted to the Mahomedans provided 
they were returned on the basis of the joint electorate. Secondly all the Communities, 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Anglo-Indians, all should try in unison to reduce the num- 
ber of ten seats reserved for the Europeans. The seats should be distributed according 
to the population of each community. Thirdly the question might be settled in accord- 
ance with the dissentient note submitted by the nine members of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee headed by Marquess of Zetland which provided 

“To give to Muslims or to Hindus whichever is the minority community the right 
to decide whether election in the case of general territorial constituency shall be by 
separate or joint electorates. 

“In the case of Bengal to allot the general territorial seat between Moslems and 
Blndus on population basis, and to give depressed classes in all provinces the re- 
presentation given to them by the Government under the original award before it was 
modified hy the Poona Pact.” 

RESOLUTIONS— 2nd. Day— 3rd. Fibruary 1935 

The Conference concluded its deliberations on the next day in the evening end 
unanimously expressed the opinion that ‘to insist upon legislation on the basis of the 
Communal Decision will seriously impede the growth of goodwill between Britain 
and Ludia”. 

Following resolutions were adopted by the Conference 
' “That the President be authorised to send the following cable to Parliament 

(1) “That this Conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal draws attention of 
Parliament to idie^ fact that they have never acquiesced in any manner in the 
Communal Decision and the electorate in Bengal have emphatically rejected the 
Decision in the recent elections to the Legislative Assembly which were fought on 
that issue alone. This meeting further informs Parliament that Bengal Hindus will 
never accept the said Decision and that to insist upon legislation on that basis would 
create a situation of unusual difficulty and danger and will seriously impede the growth 
of goodwill between Britain and India.” 

(2) “That this conference of all sections of the Hindus of Bengal records its 
deliberate opinion that apart from tlie retrograde character and the defective provisions 
of the India Bill now before Parliament based on the joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report (which defects have been exhaustively pointed out by nationalist Indians 
throughout India and do not require recapitulation) the Communal Decision and the 
Poona Pact as embodied in the Scheme of the Bill are wholly unacceptable to 
Bengal Hindus as being anti-national and subversive of all principles of all democratic 
Government. The Bengal Hindus though a minority community do not want any 
reservation of seats but are willing that members of the Legislature be elected on the 
basis of joint electorates without reservation. If, however, the majority community in 
Bengal should be unprepared to accept such a scheme, the Bengal Hindus would then 
claim weightage, as the most important communi^ in Bengal having regard to their 
advance in education, culture, wealth, public service, commercial interest and contribu- 
tion to the public exchequer and that in no case should the number of seats to be 
allotted to them fall short of those allotted to the Muhammadan community in Bengal. 
Lastly^ should the equitable arrangement above suggested fail to find acceptance, then 
the minimum that the Bengal Hindus would be prepared to accept and work with is 
the scheme formulated by Lord Zetland which was placed before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee with the influential support of LoiNi Salisbury, Lord Derby 
ana others.” 

(3) “That this meeting calls upon the oouni^ to observe the lOth Pebrnary next 
as- me Anti- Award Day and to carry on an intensive campaign against the Communal 
Decision by all legitimate means.” 
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in the administration of the country that co-operation and unity _ among the people 
tliemselves can be achieved. We cannot practise non-co-operation in a particular 
direction without expecting non-co-operation oeing practised against us from another 
quarter. Recent experience has shown that those who preach or practice non-co- 
operation towards one party are paid in their own coin by those whose support they 
need. I say this not in any fault-finding spirit but as a warning for the future and as 
an earnest plea for a co-operative and constructive spirit being brought to bear upon 
the consideration of the proposals embodied in the future G-overnment of India Apt. 

Viewing the Government of India Bill, that is before the Parliament, so far at 
least as our community is concerned, I am glad to observe that the interests of our 
community are advanced without conflict with the intersts of other communities and 
indeed as part of the general advancement. For instance the enlargement of the 
Electorate from 3 per cent, of the population to 14 per cent, gives the franchise 
to a -very large number of our people. And as a special protection, the fran- 
chise is so broadened as to give the vote to 10 per cent, out of 60 millions of our 
people. Surely this is a decided move in the direction of Democratic Government or 
in odier words of Swaraj. In this respect this special protection is shared by our com- 
munity along with women and that the elevation and enfranchisement of women and 
of the Depressed Classes are two essential factors of social and political progross, 
am sure that no body in India, however conservative and orthodox he may be, will 
grudge us this special attention. 

I am glad also that the Poona Pact in which Hindu leaders lihe Madan Mohan 
llaJaviya co-operated with Mahatma Gandhi has now become a part of the Government 
of India Act Is this not a fact over which all classes should rejoice ? The Poona 
Pact is the Magna Oharta of our community. It is a well thought out arrangement. 

It is of no use to ignore or minimise the importance of Autonomy being introduced 
in Provincial Governments immediately. The whole administrative machinery including 
Law and Order will be placed in the hands of Ministers responsible to the Logislative 
Councils and subject to popular control ; and these Provincial Governments will 
become direct representatives of the Crown and empowered to deal directly with the 
Secretary of State. It is true that more power is vested in the Governor ; but more 
power means more responsibility in using that power. And it is only in cases in wliiola 
there is distinct need that the power is intended to be used and will, I am confident, 
be used. It is latent power rather than power in action. Noimally the Governor 
should have very little to do and he becomes an active force only when the situation 
demands it. 

In short, safeguards provided in the Report could all be made superfluous and inopera- 
tive if we bring a constructive co-operative spirit for working tne Reforms. If there 
is lack of oo-operation among the people and lack of co-operation in working the macM- 
nery set up, then and only then will the safeguards become operative. It lies with 
the elected representatives ^ of the people to make the safeguards unnecessary. ^ If 
obstruction throws the administrative machinery out of gear, the engineer from outside 
will have to intervene to set it right and to keep it going. 

In considering this subject of safeguards, it will not do to be sentimental. A little 
self-examination, both personal and co-operative self-examination, will do us good. 
Are we all that we might be in the matter of mutual confidence, mutual respect and 
mutual co-operation ? As a member of the Depressed Classes and as a Hindu, I think 
I have the right to ask this question. If we possessed all the moral and social qualities 
necessary for full Self-Government, what would be the necessity for Gandhiji turning 
aside from his political activities and diverting his energies to the cause of the 
Harijans ? And is not the feeling of TJntouchability witn its implications of distrust, 
contempt and boycott which is shown so flagrantly towards the Depressed Classes, 
Characteristic, in smaller measure no doubt and in subtler form, of the mutual relation 
of the thousand communities which inhabit this land ? 

It -is no good asking ‘do not such things exist in other countries, and do the people 
mere not govern themselves’ ? The fact that they govern themselves shows that there 
IS a measure of mutual respect among them which makes co-operation possible. 

I do not charge all the Hindus with lack of sympathy for the Depressed 
Oasses or towards one another ; all honour to those who load the van in 
the c^paign against -^at anti-national institution Caste, but I do say that the country 
as a whole and the Hindus as a whole are still unconverted socially though tliey have 
voted politicly for the Congress in the recent elections. The forces of the social 
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in the administration of the country that co-operation and unity among the people 
themselves can be a,obieved. We cannot practise non-co-operation in a partionlar 
direction without expecting non-co-operation being practised against us from another 
quarter. Recent experience has shown that those who preach or practice non-co- 
operation towards one party are paid in their own coin by those whose support they 
need, I say this not in any fault-finding spirit but as a warning for the future and as 
an earnest plea for a co-operative and constructive spirit being brought to bear upon 
the consideration of the proposals embodied in the future Government of India Act. 

Viewing the Government of India Bill, that is before the Parliament, so far at 
least as our community is concerned, I am glad to observe that the interests of our 
community are advanced without conflict with the intersts of other communities and 
indeed as part of the general advancement. For instance the enlargement of the 
Electorate from 3 per cent, of the population to 14 per cent, gives the franchise 
to a 'very large number of our people. And as a special protection, the fran- 
chise is so broadened as to give the vote to 10 per cent, out of 60 millions of our 
people. Surely this is a decided move in the direction of Democratic Government or 
in other words of Swaraj. In this respect this special protection is shared by our com- 
munity along with women and that the elevation and enfranchisement of women and 
of the Depressed Classes are two essential factors of social and political progress, t 
am sure that no body in India, however conservative and orthodox he may he, will 
grudge us this special attention. 

I am glad also that the Poona Pact in which Hindu leaders lihe Madan Mohan 
Malaviya co-operated with Mahatma Gandhi has now become a part of the Government 
of India Act. Is this not a fact over which all classes should rejoice V The Poona 
Pact is the Magna Oharta of our community. It is a well thought out arrangement. 

It is^ of no use to ignore or minimise the importance of Autonomy being introduced 
in Provincial Governments immediately. The whole administrative machinery including 
Law and Order will be placed in the hands of Ministers responsible to the Logislative 
Councils and subject to popular control ; and these Provincial Governments will 
become direct representatives of the Crown and empowered to deal directly with the 
Secretary of State. It is true that more power is vested in the Governor ; but more 
power me^s more responsibility in using that power. And it is only in cases in which 
there is distinct need that the power is intended to be used and will, I am confident, 
be used. It is latent power rather than power in action. Normally the Governor 
should have very little to do and he becomes an active force only when the situation 
demands it. 

In short, safeguards provided in the Report could all be made superfluous and inopera- 
tive if we bring a constructive co-operative spirit for working trio Reforms. If there 
is lack of co-operation among the people and lack of co-operation in working the machi- 
nery set up, then and ordy then will the safeguards become operative. It lies with 
the elected representatives of the people to make the safeguards unnecessary. H 
obstmction throws the administrative machinery out of gear, the engineer from outside 
will have to intervene to set it right and to keep it going. 

In considering this subject of safeguards, it will not do to be sentimental. A little 
self-examination, both personal and co-operative self-examination, will do us good. 
Are we all that we might be in the matter of mutual confidence, mutual respect and 
mutual co-operation ? As a member of the Depressed Classes and as a Hindu, I think 
I have the right to ask this question. If we possessed all the moral and social qualities 
n^essary for full Self-Government, what would be the necessity for Gandhxji turning 
aside from his political activities and diverting his energies to the cause of the 
Harijans ? And is not^ the feeling of IJntouohability with its implications of distrust, 
contempt and hoyoott which is shown so flagrantly towards the Depressed OlasseS) 
Oharaoteristio, in smaller measure no doubt and in subtler form, of the mutual relation 
of the thousand communities which inhabit this land ? 

It -is no good asking ‘do not such things exist in other countries, and do the people 
there not govern themselves’ ? The fact that they govern themselves shows that there 

^^sasure of mutual respect among them whicn makes co-operation possible. 

I do not charge all the Hindus with lack of sympathy for the Depressed 
Wasses or towards one another ; all honour to those who load the van in 
the ompaign gainst that anti-national institution Caste, but I do say that the country 
as a whole and the Hindus as a whole are still unconverted socially though tliey have 
yotea politically for the Congress in the recent elections. The forces of the social 
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ail credit to my esteemed friend Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member. I hope he 
will mate this a recuiTing gra,nt, India lives in villages. About 90 per cent of her 
pepulafion reside in 5,00,000 villages. The remaining 10 per cent only dwell in towns 
ana cities. The welfare of the bulk of its population is a matter of vital importance. 
The first and the foremost charge on the exchequer of any civilized Government is the 
promotion of human happiness and of the widening of the opportunities for a good life 
for crores of the people of the country. Out of this sum our Provincial Govern* 
ment will get a grant of 17 lakhs of rupees for the development of villages in our 
xTcnnee. It is a known fact that among the villages, the villages occupied by our 
people are most neglected and are in the worst possible condition — no roads, nO' water 
supply for human beings and for cattle, no schools, no sanitation, no medical relief 
etc. These villages require the immediate attention of Government and it is the inten- 
tion of M^atma Gandhi to take up immediately the improvement of these plague- 
spots. So it IS of utmost importance that an adequate sum from this 17 lakhs .should 
be earm^ked for spending in^ the villages inhabited by our people. We form one- 
t of the popiilation and justice demands that one-fifth of the 17 lakhs should be 
set ap^t towards tho uplift of these waiting millions, the real sons of the soil. This 
^ount should be placed in the hands of the Labour Commissioner who -is in charge 
Of the work of the amelioration of the Depressed Classes or the Inspector of Local 
^o^ds who IS J^rect touch with tlie rural population. The whole amount should 

Collectors and not through the I^cal Bodies, I hope 
Erskine will give his considered ‘thought to this. I know Bus 
ii^ellen^.^ He is very symp^hetic towards the Depressed Classes and is very much 
^ uplif^ent. We rely ivith complete faith on Lord Erskine to redress 
our grievances and to help us m our struggles onwards and upwards. 

T A Govpnment of Madras have set up a Delimitation Committoe, but 

to understand the policy of our Government in not appointing on the 
^ ^o^her of our community who is an advocate of the 
forms a part of tlie Government of India Act. It is 
^ ° TO nominate merely a member who is entirely 

Poona Pact on the Main Committee. I hope His Excellency Lord 
alsn unk rarliamentanan, will consider this aspect of the micstiou 

work of this Committee to 

elfv*liAnc Depressed Classes in accordance with the system of 

s embodied m the Pact and for the successful working of the Poona Pact V 

nec^n very soon appoint a delimitation Commission in con’' 

member *+ ^^11 you how essential it is that a 

Excellencv should be on this important commission. I hope His 

this Comms< 5 inT 7 ^^TSc overlook to appoint a member of our community on 

mit v^h^+bk^^l T® coming elections to the Provincial Councils, 

shoul/not hfihtnd^^ A ® propaganda will be in full swing. "We 

for us in the^LurarpnTi^? proper candidates for the 30 seats reserved 

will be elad to elected as far as possible unopposed. You 

Election Hoard ha^b^? jSf ^ Depressed Classes 

and nroner Denrp-^tjfld r? a choosing and sotting up suitable 

the object of avoi^nff Central and Provincial Legislatures with 

hea^ OTenditee^’d fnr^ as practicable, unnecessary contest in the elections and 

The conveners of this BnSd a truly repi’esentative character. 

P K SXai p l.P T V® Gurusawmy, Ex. M. L. 0., and Mr. 

eesenM f d? w/vou Im ^^ard of this kind is very 

each and every territorv—Tamfl j representatives from 

BaW T and Kanarese, will be on this Board. 

Association^ was Sed by M^aSVal'dhUn^qg’^'^^^ Harijan Sevak Sangh. This 

^d work on hAbaif n-f uanani m 1932 and has been carrying on snlen* 

Birla, a man of unbounded svmnXv^^r^+hA^BA^® directed and controlled by Mr. (f. D 
is supervised bvXXAvh+A/^^v£l : and the . whole worl 


IS 

work 


|rsS^^tefotSe''wrof w oauS 

s'i'sr'y T “• «* wrt-iy™ It «,s,“ 
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aU credit to my esteemed friend Sir James rinattoe M^ber. I ^ 

will mate this a recurring grant, India lives m villages. About 90 per cent net 

^Xtion reside in 5,00,(M villages. The remaining 10 per 

and cities. The welfare of the bulk of its population is a mattei of 

The first and the foremost charge on the exohegner of any civilized Gove^ent is the 

promotion of human happiness and of the widening of the opportunities for ® 

for many crores of the people of the country. Out of this sum 

ment win get a grant of 17 lakhs of rupees for the development of villages m oui 
Province. It is a known fact that among the vil ^es, tlie villages occupied by oui 



eto These i^lages require the immediate attention of Oovernment and iiis the inten- 

toof ™SGanLi to take up immediately tiie improvement of these 

spots. So it is of utmost impprtanoe that an edemmte sim &cm this lakhs sho^d 


set apart towaras tno upnrt uitistj waiuug juiuiuna, uio ----- 

amount should be placed in the hands of the Labour Commissioner ^vho 'p in ohaig 
of the work of the amelioration of the Depressed Classes or the Inspector of J^cai 
Boards who is in direct touch with tlie rural population. The whole amount si^ulo 
be spent through the District Collectors and not through the Local Bodies. 1 ng)0 
His &eellenoy Lord Erskine will give his considered -thought to this. I know His 
Excellency. He is very sympathetic towards the Depressed Classes and is very mucn 
ooncerned in our upliftment. We rely with complete faith on Lord Erskino to louress 
our grievances and to help us in our struggles onwards and upwards. 

I am glad the Government of Madras have set up a Delimitation CqmmittoOi out 
I really fail to understand the policy of our Government in not appointing on tne 
Main Committee, a member of our community who is an advocate ol tue 
Poona Act which now forms a part of^ tlie Government of India Act. J.t iR 
not just and fair to the community to nominate merely a member who is entirely 
opposed to the Poona Pact on the Main Committee. I hope His Excellency Loid 
i&skine, who is a sound Parliamentarian, will consider this aspect of the rmestiou 
also and set right the inequity. After ail is it not the work of this Committee to 
carve out electorates etc., for the Depressed Classes in accordance with the system or 
elections embodied in the Pact and for the successful working of the Poona I act r 

Ihe Government of India will very soon appoint a delimitation Commission in con 
nection with the coming Reforms. I need not tell you how essential it is th^^a 
member of the community should be on this important commission. 1 hope Eis 
Excellency the Viceroy will not overlook to appoint a member of our community on 
this Commission. This leads me on to the coming elections to the Provincial Councils. 
Next year by this time, I presume, election propaganda will be in full swing. W e 
should not lag behind. We should set up proper candidates for the 30 seats rescued 
for us in the Local Council and get them elected as far as possible unopposed. You 
will be glad to hear that an Election Board called the South Indian Depressed Classes 
Election Board has been set up for the purpose of choosing and setting up suitable 
and proper Depressed Class candidates for the Central and Provincial Legislatures with 
the object of avoiding, as far as practicable, unnecessary contest in the elections and 
heavy expenditure, and for securing candidates' of a truly repi'esentative character* 
The conveners of tnis Board are Eao Saheb L. O. Gurusawmy, Er. M. L. 0., and 
P. K. .^shparaj, B. Sc. B. L. You yrould recognise an Election Board of this kind is very 
essential and I do hope you will co-operate with the Boai‘d and representatives from 
each and every territory—Tamil, Telugu— Malay alam and Kanarese, will be on this Board* 

Before I conclude I wish to say a few words about the Harijan Sevak Sangh. This 
Association was started by Mahatma Gandhi in 1932 and has been carrying on splen- 
md work on behalf of our community. It is directed and controlled by Mr. 6. D. 
Birla, a man of unbounded sympathy for the Depressed Classes ? and the whole work 
IS supervised by that devoted worker Mr. A. V. Thakker, who is best fitted for tliis 
work, Mr. Thakker is ably assisted by Professor N, R. Malkant, I have nothing but 
praise for these self-less workers, who have dedicated their lives for this noble cause. 
The. special feature of the work of the Sangh this year is the collection of one lakh 
of rupees to improve the water supply of Harijan bastis in villages. On behalf of 
our community I' take this opportunity of expressing our gratitude to the Sangh and 
Its officers; ^ 
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The Conferenoe expressed its sorrow at the demise of Mr. Naralasetti Deveadriidu 
and Mr. Todi Yentaniia, 

Rbpbesentation in Legislature 

Out of the thirty seats reserved for the Depressed Classes in the Ijooal Legislative 
Council under the new reform scheme, the Conference requested the Government to 
^ot 15 seats to the Andhra Depressed Classes. 

The Conference protested against the creation of the upper chamber in the local 
provincial legislature. If in defiance of public opinion the upper chamber was created, 
the Conference requested the Government to allot 7 seats to the depressed classes in 
the upper chamber. 

Out of the 17 lakhs sanctioned by the Central Government for village reconstruc- 
tion in the Madras presidency, the Conference requested the local Government to set 
apart 3 lakhs and odd for the Depressed Classes in the presidency. Tlie Conference 
further requested the Government to spend ont of those 3 lakhs of rupeos, Rs 1 and 
a half lakhs in the Andhradesa. i , s. x anu 

The Conference exhorted the public to subscribe liberally to the Ravalaseeina 
Relief Euud and the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. 

The Conferenoe paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi for liia seltless work in tlio 
cause of the Hanjans. The delegates offered their loyalty to Their Majesties on the 
completion of their 25 years' reign. 

The indhra Provincial Harijan Sevak Sangh and the Ganjam leaders wore asked to 
provide adequate funds for Harijan work in the Ganjam district. The Conference 
congratulated the Harijan Sevak Sanghs in the Andhra Province on the trood work 
turned out by them. 

Kie Conference requested the Government and the local bodies to reserve at leant 
one-fifth of the appointments under their control for the depressed classes. The Ooii- 

ference requested the Labour Department to give all the contracts under their control 
to tne Hanjans. 

Needs op Agricultural Labourers 

, Conference requested the Government and the public to placo all productivo 
land by legi^ation in the hands of only people who had taken to agriculture as profe- 
ssion. The Conference further requested the Government to sot apart by lo^rislation 

annual produce for the agricultural labourer. ° 

A ^nfereuce drew attention of the public to the importance of forming the 
Provinci^ Agricultural Labour Association and appointed a committee of^ino 
gentlemen including Messrs. Y. Y. Giri, S. Subba ftao, N. Satynnaravna. Mi 
tosbnarayn^_ Kusuma Yenkatramiah and-.Guduri Ramachandrudu, to tako active steps 
formation of the committee at an early date. 

Lal^ cSSf™ Agricultural 

constitution drafted hj the sub-committee was then adopted The conafcffitHrtrt 

Provincial Working &mmittee and DiSt 
CJommittees. Messrs._ U^u Suhharao of East Godavari and Dr Zcordas of Gmifnr 
were elected Pro'nncial Secretaries. Mr. Shanmugham of Nelloro* was authoriflod^'f/i 

kSi md Chittoor, Anantapm-, CnddSah, 


Mr. Prakasam’s Address 

C^ferenoe terminated, Mr. T. Prakasam, President, Andhra Proviin-iVI 

gathering. He stated that the ingress and tS 

ae^Sr^ss ^ w P’^^io to capture ®the Councils 

tnmm f .M«shms, Christians, landholders, labourers aS 

St >i„ tile country that joined hands with tAe Congress Vm a iWmht; 

of the Cragress Pwty. Hereafter, there would be only t^ nSties in tWfl^ttl°t5 
&e couniiy— the Congress Party and the Justice Party. It -was left for th^® 

OM of ^e two parties. He was confident that they would join the ConereBo 

With the closing remarks of the President, the Conference came to a close. 
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The Conference erpressed its sorrow at the demise of Mr. Naralasetti Devendrtidn 
and Mr. Todi Tenianna, 

EBPBESENIAHOfr IN LEOISlArOEE 

Out of ae thirty seats reserved for ae Depressed Classes in fte Ijooal Lem.slative 
Conned under ae new reform scheme, the Conference requested ae Government to 
allot 15 seats to ae Andhra Depressed Classes. 

The Cto^erenoe protMted a^inst the creation of the uppei’ chamber in the local 
raomcial legislators. If in defiance of public opinion toe upper chamber was created, 

ae Conference requested the Government to allot 7 seats to the depressed classes iii 
tiu6 Tipp6r cndiznocrt 

Out of the 17 laths sanctioned by toe Central Government for village recoustrno- 

presidency, the Conference requested toe local Government to sot 

^ it Depressed Classes in the presidency. The Conferenoo 

fuAer requested the Government to spend out of those 3 lakhs of riipeos, Rs l and 
a half lakhs in the Andhradesa. ^ 

The Cotoerenoe exhorted the public to subscribe liberally to the Rav!ik«Bfimn 
Eehef Eund and the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. ^ 

The (totoerenqe paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi for his selQess work in the 

requested the Government and the local bodies to roservo 
one-fifth of the appointoents under their control for the depressed cL4es nmf 

WeVS®^ ' contact imr%lidrcofe 

Needs op Aobioultxjral Labourers 
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Vito the closing remarks of the President, the Conference came to a close. 
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But tlie growth of manhood in the depressed classes, the speaker continued, irresis- 
tably calls for the abolition of castes and other social disabilities following therefor. 
Any conflict of interests between the caste Hindus and the untouchables cannot but 
tell upon the failure of the Hindu Society. Its much-needed solidarity urgently calls 
for the removal of the artificial bar to intercaste marriage and to temple entry. 

The President having concluded, resolutions were unanimously adopted ^ urging 
removal of castes, introduction of widow re-marriage and the like. Late at niglit the 
proceedings were brought to a close by a vote of thanks to tlie chair. 

The political section of the Depressed classes Conference met the next morning at 
9 A. M. In the absence of the President-elect Sj. Nagendra Narayan Eoy, due to his 
iUness, Sj. Rajani Kanta Das, was proposed to the chair. Sj. ISTepal Chandra R<y iti 
opening the Conference in a short speech made a survey of the growth of our free- 
dom movement and pointedly drew the attention of the audience to the burning 
political topics of the day. 

Di his presidential address Sj. Das dwelt mainly on the inadequacy of the reforms 
proposaisjnow before the Parliament, and the retrograde and the anti-national character 
of the Communal Award. The spirit of distrust and the unwillingness of trasferving 
power pervades the entire scheme of constitutional reforms. 

This sorry scheme cannot satisfy the growing political aspirations of the children of 
the soil, and as such has no chance of acceptance. The Communal Award, aiming at 
the emasculation of the nation by a process of vivisection of the body politic, consti- 
tutes the worst featui*e of the reforms that human ingenuity could ever devise. ^ 

Referring to the Poona Pact, the President stated how people were coerced into its 
acceptance by Mahatmaji’s threat of fasting unto death, irrespective of any considera- 
tion of the merits of the Pact. At the time of the Premier’s Award the depressed 
classes seemed quite contended with the reservation of no more than 10 
seats. With that logic can they at present regard the 30 seats, given them under 
the Pact, as absolutely sacrosanct ? The double system of election of the Poona Pact 
is by no means a desirable feature. For the sake of maintaining in tact the integrity 
of the Hindu Society, the depressed class should be prepared to re-open the Poona 
Pact with a view to tlie readjustment of respective claims by mutual agreement 
between caste Hindus and the depressed classes. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were unanimously accepted at the ConferenoG : — 

(1) “Whereas the constitutional reforms proposals now before the Parliament have 
demed our political aspiration ; whereas these proposals are intended to maintain and 
perpetuate foreign exploitation and domination, and as such have been unanimously 
condemned as more retrograde, expensive and humiliating than the existing system, this 
Conference rejects tliese reforms proposals in their entirety and urges the people in 
general to launch an effective campaign for their rejection throughout the country. 

(2) “This Conference is definitely of opinion that the British Premier’s Oom- 
mimal Award is antinational, undemboratic and- fraught with dangerous consequences, 
being .primarily intended to consolidate British Imperialism in India upon the vivisec- 
tion of our body politic, this Conference, therefore, rejects the Communal Award in 
sSi its aspects, and urges the launching of a country- wide campaign against the 
Award, with a view to its replacement a system of representation on the basis of 
joint electorate with adult franchise, which is the ‘sine qua non’ for the growth of a 
free and democratic India. 

(3j view of the unnecessary cost involved in the doable system of election 
inherent in the Poona Pact, this Conference proposes that a Committee consisting of 
the following persons, with power to co-opt, may reconsider the provisions of the 
Poona Pact with a view to arrive at a satisfactory agreed settlement between the 
parties concerned. The Committee is hereby desired to announce their decision within 
two months and take the necessary steps for its acceptance by the authorities,” 
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“With regard to the encouragement of secondary education among Harijans all that 
our Sangh can do^ besides awarding some necessary scholarships, is to put consider- 
able pressure on District Boards to exempt Harijans from fees, partly or whoHy. 
The Tamilnad and Kerala Secretaries report that all. the District Boards have exempted 
Harijans from payment of fees. The Andhra Secretary has induced five District 
Boards to sanction such an exemption ; but it is obvious that such an effort must be 
made on a much wider scale next year.” 

tt I 


Referring to economic advancement, the report says : “The disease of poverty is an 
All-In(ha ailment and by no means peculiar to Harijans, though sometimes observed 
in a virulent form among them. The economic field is vaster and far more compli- 
cated than the educational field. The evil of “Beggar” (forced labour) stands partly 
for a social disability, but mostly represents an antiquated system of customary pay- 
ments in kind. It can be really abolished only by the abolition of the present basis 
of payment which is an extremely intricate adjustment of mutual economic rights 
and duties. Her is the evil peculiar to Harijans or the insuperable concommitaut of 
untouchability. The Punjab aione has attempted some little propaganda on this score 
but the results are not commensurate with the efforts for the evil is moie deep-rooted 
and requires more radical remedies than the Sangh can offer. 


An attempt has been made to secure employment for Harijans in the offices and 
welfare centres of the Sangh. According to the incomplete figures available 168 
persons have been so employed. This figure is likely to be raised in the future but 
can never reach considerable proportions for the Sangh cannot offer employment to 
many. A more serious effort should however be made in the future to secure the 
employment of Harijans in industrial concerns and factories, more specially because 
industrially organised labour is the surest solvent of social distinctions. The Bombay, 
Calcutta, Cawnpore, Madras and Sholapur Sanghs should pay due attention to tms 
work. But the Sangh has this year taken another definite step in the right direction 
for ameliorating the economic condition of Harijans. Knowing that most Harijans 
are enga^d in Agriculture, Tanning and Weaving, a number of “Industrial Homes” or 
Harijan Karmalayas have been started in some provinces. The most important of 
these is the Hanri Shala of Karachi, started out of the munificent gift of Ks. 50,000 
by the Mohatta family. Here about 20 Harijan boys are taught high class boot and 
shoe-making under an expert deputed from Dayalbagh. The course is for two years 
and the institution is expected to be self-supporting. A tailoring section is also 
attached. The Sabarmati Ashram has got a tanning and chapli-maJiing section. The 
tanning department is run by a few Ashram boys who have the free use of buildings 
and tools and a loan of Rs. 1,200 to work on their account. The ch^li department 
has admitted 21 boys so far, out of whom 6 have left after receiving full training and 
3 have joined the Charmalava as depended workers. The averse monthly production 
is 800 pairs of ohaplis and 300 pairs of shoes. The Harijan Colony at Allanabad, the 
College Research Institute of Calcutta and Harijan Karmalaya oi Delhi are other 
institutions which will be starting work during the year 1934-35 and are expected 
to render a good account of themselves in the near future. 


The report also dwells on the amelioration of social conditions and the removal of 
relimous (usabilities of Harijans. “The Bombay resolution of September 25, 1932, t£dks 
of Polishing untoiiohability by birth, of securing the same civic right for all Hindus 
and of removing the ban in respect of admission to temples. Such is the main purpose 
of that resolution and the success of the programme ot the Sangh should be judged 
not merely by the number of schools opended or the number of Harijans employed 
essentially by the removal of socio-religious disabilities. It is believed that the Harijan 
masses are unalterable and unchangeable ; that it will be difficult to rouse themi from 
a state of deep somnolence. But in a couple of years the' scene has changed and 
everywhere a consciousness of a new destiny seems to have vivified them. There is 
in all provinces a militant and a claimant section fighting for equal rights and pri- 
vileges, The habit of personal - cleanliness, the chief pride of the caste-Hindus and tiie 
chief ingredient ef resulting untouchability will take more time and require greater 
exertions before it can be organised. And in this Harijans are as much sinned as 
sinners. In villages, they have little or no access to private or public wells. During 
the year 176 wells mostly in Andhra and Bihar are reported to have been thrown open 
for common use. Under J. K. Fund for water supply during the year 92 weUs were 
sanctioned. at. an estimated cost of Rs; 18,690. The Central' Board sanctioned a grant 
of Rs. 10,854-8-0 and the local donations raised were Rs. 7,030-8-0. Assam, Malabar, 0. 
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Contmuing, Malaviyaji said that the different communities in India had more than 
once come to a pommunal agreement hut on all the occasions the British Government’s 
interference spoiled the vrliole thing. At the Allahabad Unity Conference the Muslims 
agreed to accept 32 per cent representation at the Centre, separation of Sind provided 
the province meets -its expenses. But four days after the settlement, the Secretary of 
State announced that the Muslims shall have 33-1-4 per cent direct representation in the 
Central legislature and Sind would be formed into a separate province unconditionally. 

Pandi^i asserted that he was fully prepared to undertake tho settlement of com- j 
munal problem^ and was sime of his success provided the British Government takes a ’ 
pledge of non-interference. No self-government could stand on the basis of separate 
electorates and the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs should come to a compromise of their’ 
own accord. Panditji did not object to a Muslim majority, if it was elected on joint 
electorate basis hut strongly condemned a statutory one on the communal lines. He 
appreciated the spirit of the Sikhs, who in spite of their being rulors of tho Punjab 
before the British advent, were prepared to share the administration of thoir province 
with others. There was no necessity of reservation of seats for a majority community 
while protection was needed by the minorities. There would he no swaraj in the 
Punjab under the Communal Award and it would merely he a Muslim Raj. 

^^l9>riyaji then said that the British Government liad done the gi’eatest favour to 
the Eumpeans and second to them to the Muslims and the greatest injustice was done 
to the Hindus at the Centre. Both Muslims and Europeans had received much more 
than they deserved and the Hindus much less than their due sliaro. Tfio British 
Government did not adopt uniform principle of giving representation to the various 
cpmmumties. They adopted different principles for Muslims, Hindus and tho Sikhs. 
+ 1 ^ imperative duty of the Government to allot at least 26 per cent seats to 

me Sikhs in the Punjab on the same principle on which tho Muslims of tho United 
Provinces had been given representation. The Muslims wore spread over several 
provinces, hut the Sikhs had only one province whero they did not demand (dass rule 
but merely a reasonable share of control. 

Touching the MusUm representatioa at the Centro, Malaviyaji said tliat t.lio Muslims 
were about 25 per cent of India s population but they had been given more than 38 
per cent at the centee Panditji strongly obieoted to tho declaration of British Goveni- 
ment to the effect that the Communal Award was a settled fact so long as the com- 
munities did not come to another settlement of their own. Had it not \mn so, a 
settiement was very easy.^ The speaker expressed his readiness for com- 
munal negotiations with the Muslims if they did not insist on tlie henofits of tho 
^mmunal Award. Proceeding further Panditji cpiestionod tiie right of British Parlia- 
ment of plying one community of India at the mercy of the other ludiaus Inul 
every right to ask for freedom. The time for a free fiLdit was a thinfr nf rjAwf ftw/l Tn/1i“n 


to the critics, MAaviyaji said that he was not prepared to disclose his 
Communal Award and the . India Bill were^ not altered. I to 
thoroughly examine the structure of the entire building and then decide about the 

■'vas just possible, said Panditji, that if they met with dismal 
Mime m securing necessary changes both in the Award and tho India Bill thev miiz-ht 
If onto non-co-pperation. The &itish Goveiimient hX comSd ^ ^ 

St? ^ oouBti-y-wide agitation .agZt To™d Si 

En^lami time the deputation would roach 

^gland the India Bill might have passed almost all critical sfaires for th« Pmi 

were bent upon getting the same through but ’it was no(‘essarv 
of Indian public before the members or both Houses of Parlia- 
deprecated the contention that the Indiaiis ^ 

fe-i ® Muslims mid Bikhs had rulod 

V failed to see any reason as to why thev would fail in 

^^to them was that there wa s no gimte r insulf than being Slaves of ’a fwigu 
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observe that there is no two opinion in the Congress circle in Bengal about the rejec- 
tion of the Award. Because the B. P. U. C. authorities in their reply to Sj, Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s communication from Genoa in this connection definitley stated : — 

“As regard the Communal Award we maintain that there is practically no difference 
of opinion among the Congressmen in Bengal. Every Congressman considers it anti- 
national, inequitous and undemocratic and thinks that it should be reiected alone with 
the J. P. 0. Report.” 

This speaks for itself and any comment is needless. I appeal to you all to adhere 
to this observation of the Executive Council of the B. P. 0. 0. 

To those who hold the view that the Communal Award should remain sacrosanct 
till an agreed settlement is arrived at, I would only point out that the author of the 
Award, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, also uses that specious plea against any attempt at 
reopening the Award. If it conld come into existence irrespective of the wishes of 
the people, why should communal agreement be a condition precedent to its annulment. 
A little reflection would show that so long as the Award be there, there -.can be no 
a^eed settlement. It can • come only after undoing the Award, and not before it. The 
Nationalist Mussalmans in our midst also have takeu this view. Because it is stated 
in a resolution, adopted by the Executive Committee of Nationalist Muhammadans in 
Bengal, that— ‘‘It (Award) had practically closed the door of settlement between the 
different communities, in so far as it has laid down that no settlement will be accepted 
unless it is made with the consent of all the communities concerned.” 

The -truth of this observation goes without saying. 

While rejecting the Award none need feel any undue concern about the settlement 
of the. communal- problem here. Barring other provinces the solution of this question 
in Bengal is by no means difficult. The iuter-commuual difference among the local 
people is not at all marked. The Hindus, Mussalmans and Indian Christians here— all 
belong to the same Bengali race differing only in religion, having community in. 
language, dress, culture and traditions. Of course, there are communalists who thrive 
upon artificially creating difference to the denial of lesson of history. 

Another word and I finish my observations regarding the Communal Award. It 
has been already mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award 
before us. The Congress also resents the inteiwention of a third party in what it 
considers a domestic question. But nevertheless at the end of February last the 
Congress .President Sj. Rajendra Prosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jinnah 
on the basis of the allocation of seats, as in Award. They, no doubt, agreed upon 
replacing the separate by the system of joint electorate. But the -differential franchise 
that the Rajendra Prasad—Jiunah parleys suggested for the Hindus and Mnsssalmans 
with a view to bolster up the number of voters of the latter community, takes away 
much of the effects of the proposed joint electorate. It was, therefore, mat we could 
not accept those terms. No good can come out of any settlement based on the 
Award unless it be on the lines of joint electorate, pure and simple, with modifications 
of other objectionable features of the Award. Consequently any settlement to be 
really equitable should be based on joint electorate with or without reservations for 
the .minorities alone. 


Reactionary “Reforms” 

Being based on the Communal AwarjL its discussion naturally leads to the question 
of the proposed constitutional reforms. These cannot be wrecked without wrecking 
the foundation. In view of the emphasis laid upon the Communal Award let us not 
think that this is the only objectionable feature of the reform proposals. In fact, 
these; proposals are of so reactionai-y a character, that these can never be accepfeble 
ev^n ii the Communal Award be modified, unless shorn of other objectionable features. 
Nevertheless the c:oiimmunal Award need be emphasised. Because the Congress atti- 
tnde towards the same has lent , colour to the view that the reforms may be rejected 
without rejecting the Award. But the two are really inseparable. The need for' a 
separate campaign against the Awtord has arisen from the fact that the Congress, 
while rejecting the refonns, failed to urge the rejection of the Award. Rejection of 
the reforms, and indirect acquiescence in the Award go iU together. Although 
the Congress has urged ,the -rejection of the reforms, .it . has not defined 
the means which consists either of complete non-co-operation or obstruction 
within the legislature. Although ideally the . best under the present circumstance 
it may not. be acceptable to the people. Then the other is the only 
altemative left open to us, without however, the acceptance of office. It is muon 
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observe that there is no two opinion in the Congress circle in Bengal about the rejec- 
tion of the Award. Because the B. P. 0. C. authorities in their reply to Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s communication from Genoa in this connection definitley stated : — 

‘‘As regard the Communal Award we maintain that there is practically no difference 
of opinion among the Congressmen in Bengal Every Congressman considers it anti- 
natimial, inequitous and undemocratic and thinks that it should be rejected along with 
the J. P. C. Report.” 

This speaks for itself and any comment is needless. I appeal to you all to adhere 
to this observation of the Executive Council of the B. P. O. G. 

To- those who hold the view that the Communal Award should remain sacrosanct 
till an agreed settlement is arrived at, I would only point out that the author of the 
Award, Mr. Ramsay MacDongdd, also uses that specious plea against any attempt at 
reopening the Award. If it could come into existence irrespective of the wishes of 
the people, why should communal agreement be a condition precedent to its annulment. 
A little reflection wmuld show that so long as the Award be there, there -.can be no 
agreed settlement. It can • come only after undoing the Award, and not before it. The 
Nationalist Mnssalmans in our midst also have takeu this view. Because it is stated 
in a resolution, adopted by the Executive Committee of Nationalist Muhammadans in 
Bengal, that— ‘‘It (Award) had practically closed the door of settlement between the 
different communities, in so far as it has laid down that no settlement will be accepted 
unless it is made with the consent of all the communities concerned.” 

The -truth of this observation goes without saying. 

"While rejecting the Award none need feel any undue concern about the settlement 
of the. communal problem here. Barring other provinces the solution of this question 
in Bengal is by no means difficult. The inter-communal difference among the local 
people is not at all marked. The Hindus, Mnssalmans and Indian Christians here— all 
belong to the same Bengali race differing only in religion, having community in. 
language, dress, culture and traditions. Of course, there are communalists who thrive 
upon artificially creating difference to the denial of lesson of history. 

Another word and I finish my observations regarding the Communal Award. It 
has been already mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award 
before us. The Congress also resents the inteiwention of a third party in what it 
considers a domestic question. But nevertheless at the end of February last the 
Congress President Sj. Rajendra Prosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jinnah 
on tiie basis of the allocation of seats, as in Award. They, no doubt, agreed upon 
replacing the separate by the system of joint electorate. But the - differential franchise 
that the Rajendra Prasad— Jinnah parleys suggested for the Hindus and Musssalmans 
with a view to bolster up the number of voters of the latter commtmity, takes away 
much of the effects of the proposed joint electorate. It was, therefore, that we could 
not accept those terms. No good can come out of any settlement based on the 
Award unless it be on the lines of joint electorate, pure and simple, with modifications 
of other objectionable features of the Award. Consequently any settlement to be 
really equitable should be based on joint electorate with or without reservations for 
the minorities alone. 

Reactionary “Reeorms” 


Being based on the Communal Awai|;<L its discussion naturally leads ^ to the question 
of the proposed constitutional reforms. These cannot be wrecked without wrecking 
the foundation. In view of the emphasis laid upon the Communal Award let us not 
think that this is the only objectionable feature of the reform proposals. In f^t, 
these ; proposals are of so reactionai'y a character, that these can never be acceptable 
even if the Coromunal Award he modified, unless shorn of other objectionable featur^. 
Nevertheless the. C?oummunal Award need be emphasised. Because the Confess ^ atti- • 
tilde towards the same has lent colour to the view that the reforms be rejected 
without rejecting the Award. But the two are really inseparable. The need for a 
separate campaign against the Awird has arisen from the fact that Congres^ 
while rejecting the reforms, failed to urge the rejection of the Award. Rej^tion of 
the reforms, and indirect acquiescence in the Award go ill together. Although 
the Congi'ess has urged the .rejection of ihe reforms, .it - has not defined 
the means which consists either of complete non-co-operation or obstrnctioii 
within the legislature. Although ideally the ■ best under the present eircumstance 
it may not. be acceptable to the people. Then ot^r is the 

alfemative left open to us, without however, the acceptance of office. It is muon 
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In conclusion my appeal goes to you for closing up of the Congress ranks. You 
are all aware of the fervent appeal of our exiled leader, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in 
this connection. The difference in our ranks has been the cause of Bengal’s undoing. 
As at present there are no two honest opinions with regard to Bengal’s peculiar prob- 
lems and for the solution there can be no earthly reason why jointly we should not 
undertake the responsibility of furthering the Congress work and ideal to the full. 
Let the ideal of unity be the message of the Conference to the country. May Binajpur 
earn the undying fame of composing up our differences — Bande Mataram ! 

RESOLUTIONS — Second Day — 20tb. April 1935. 


The formal proceedings of the Conference commenced to-day, the chair moving a 
resolution condoling with the death of Congress workers and-.leaders all over the country 
during the last four years, including among others Y. J. Fatal, J. M. Sengiipta, Bepin 
Chmidra Pal, B. N. Sasmal, Abhayankar, T. A. K. Sherwani and Rangaswami lyenger. 
This resolution was unanimously adopted by the whole house standing. 

Suri'ERiNOs or Workers 

The next resolution was : “This Conference places on record its profound apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered to the national cause by all those people of Bengal who 
have suffered in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience programme of voluntary offering 
and who in accordance with the Congress advice without suffering any defence or 
bail served and are serving various periods of inmrisonment, and calls upon the 
people of Bengal to keep alive this spirit of sacrince and to maintain unbroken the 
struggle for freedom,” 

Free Elementary Education 


SJ. Panchanan Basu next moved the following resolution : “As free elemontary 
education is the primary and urgent need of the masses, this Conference urges on all 
Congress organisations of Bengal to introduce the same on national lines in their res- 
respective areas and requests the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to appoint a 
Committee to prepare a scheme for organising and financing national education in 
Bengal and for that purpose to raise i funds, prepare a budget and submit proposals to 
the B. P. 0. C. for their approval and sanction,” 

Village Industries 

Sj. Jatindra Nath Boy of Bogra next moved the following resolution : “This Con- 
ference appeals to the people of Bengal to us© articles produced in villages and further 
requests thein, speoialiy the Congressmen, to*, help the All-India yillag© Industries 
Association m their endeavour for the revival or improvement of the cottage 
industries.” 

Repressive Policy 


Sj. Birendra Nath Mazamdar next move the following resolution : “This confer- 
ence enters its protest against the Government policy of repression and calls upon the 
people of Bengal to demand release of detenus and;the withdrawal of repressive laws.” 

Constitution eor India 
Sj. Amarendra Nath Ohatterjee moved as follows ; 

'V^ereas it is the inalienable right of the Indian people to determine their own 
consutution and whereas only a ^ constituent Assembly elected by the entire nation 
i when the nation has acquired sufifioient strength to achieve its 

Object of complete independence and can frame such a constitution, this Conferonoe is of 
toe constitution which is sought to be forced upon this country, should 
To tois end the Indian National ^ Congress should make it its object to 
constitution impossible by capturing toe legislatures set up 
refusing to accept toe offices of ministers followed 
* obstruction compelling toe Government to suspend the sham constitution 


Peasant’s Condition 


t.n a? following resolution which also was earned 

onanmonsly . — In view of the deplorable economic condition of the peasants of Benmil 
j^er^ce requests the B. P. 'c. 0. to form a snb-oommittL to eSe into 
conditions, that is to say them indebtedness, ^rate of interest, productivity of so^ in- 
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In conclusion my appeal goes to you for closing up of the Congress ranks. You 
are all aware of the fervent appeal of our exiled leader, 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose^ in 
this connection. The difference in our ranks has been the cause of Bengal’s undoing. 
As at present there are no two honest opinions with regard to Bengal’s peculiar prob- 
lems and for the solution there can be no earthly reason why jointly we should not 
undertake the responsibility of furthering the Congress work and ideal to the full. 
Let the ideal of unity be the message of the Conference to the country. May Dinajpur 
earn the undying fame of composing up our differences — Bande Mataram ! 

RESOLUTIONS — Second Day — 20tb. April 1935. 


The formal proceedings of the Conference commenced to-day, the chair moving a 
resolution condoling with the death of Congress workers and -.leaders all over the country 
during the last four years, including among others Y. J. Fatal, J. M. Sengupta, Bepin 
Chandra PaJ, B, N. Sasmal, Abhayankar, T. A. K. Sherwani and Rangaswami lyenger, 
TMs resolution was unanimously adopted by the whole house standing. 

Suri'EniNQs or Woeeers 

The next resolution was : “This Conference places on record its profound apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered to the national cause by all those people of Bengal who 
have suffered in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience programme of voluntary offering 
and who in accordance with the Congress advice without suffering any defence or 
bail served and are serving various periods of inmrisonment, and calls iipon the 
people of Bengal to keep alive this spirit of sacri&e and to maintain unbroken the 
struggle for freedom.” 

Peee Elementary Education 


SJ. Panchanan Basu next moved the following resolution : “As free elementary 
education is the primary and urgent need of the masses, this Conference urges on ail 
Congress organisations of Bengal to introduce the same on national lines in their res- 
respective areas and requests the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to appoint a 
Committee to prepare a scheme for organising and financing national education in 
Ben^ and for that purpose to raisei funds, prepai’e a budget and submit proposals to 
the B. P. 0. C. for their approval and sanction/’ 

Village Industries 

Sj. Jatindra Nath Boy of Bo^a next moved the following resolution : “This Con- 
ference appeals to the people of Bengal to us© articles produced in villages and further 
requests them, specially the Congressmen, to-, help the All-India Village Industries 
Association in their endeavour for the revival or improvement of the cottage 
industries.” 

Repressive Policy 


Sj. Birendra Nath Mazumdar next move the following resolution : “This oonfer- 
ence enters its protest against the Government policy of repression and calls upon the 
people of Bengal to demand release of detenus and;the withdrawal of repressive laws.” 

Constitution eor India 
Sj\ Amarendra Nath Ghatterjee moved as follows : 

^ J inalienable right of the Indian people to determine their own 

consutution and whereas only a ^ constituent Assembly elected by the entire nation 
A convened when the nation has acquired sufficient strength to achieve its 
object independence and can frame such a constitution, this Conference is of 

constitution which is sought to be forced upon this country, should 
Indian National ^ Congress should make it its object to 
constitution impossible by capturing the legislatures set up 
refusing to accept i$e offices of ministers followed 
5 ^ obstruction compelling the Government to suspend the sham constitution 


Peasant’s Condition 

r.*.o^** Basu next moved the following resolution which also was carried 

^ 2i oondition of the peasants of Bengal 

rt®®‘ ® sub-committee to enguire into actual 

oonmtKms, that is to say their indebtedness, *rste of interest, productivity of soil, in- 
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object of devising all possible means for an agi-eed solution of tte question in this 

^^'’Mn^aiakravarti accepted both the amendments and the amended resolution was 
csrridd with, only four dologSitos dissoutiiig. 

Uplipt op Harijans 

Mr Charu Boy of Tangail next moved the following resolution : ^ 

‘'This Conference considers that untouchability is a curse eating into the vitals of 
the nation and so appeals to all, specially Congressmen, not to observe untouchability 
^ersonally^ and to help the Harijan Sevak Sangha in its endeavours for the uplift of 

Deputation to England 


While not opposing any propaganda tour in England or elsewhere to enlighten 
public opinion against the Communal Award, this Conference is strongly of opinion 
that any attempt to alter or maintain the Communal Award by sending a deputation 
to British Government is futile and derogatory to India’s self respect and respectfully 
requests Congressmen who might be thinking of leading such a deputation in England 
to give up that idea,” 


The Panjab Political Conference 

Opening Day — Lahore — 6th. April 1935 

The twentieth session of the Punjab Political Conference commenced at Brad- 
laugh Hall, Lahore on the 6th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Mrs. t^anmni 
Baidu, Prominent among those present were Babu Kajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani, 
Di*. Eitclilew,*.Mr, K, Sanatanam and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava. 

■ After Lala Buniehand of Lahore, • Chairman of tlie Roception Committoo, had wel- 
comed the delegates, Mrs. Naidu delivered her addresss in Urdu. She said that it 
saddened her heart to see such a poor attendance (barely 500 present) contrasted to 
the dense crowds who had flocked on the banks of the Ravi to hear P.andit Jawaluu'lal 
Nehru raise the cry of Swaraj not so many years ago. 


saia, mat runjao s martyrs xinaiea me national me anew J.0 years ago, nut 
now it seemed as though fear had chilled their soul or selfishness damped their ardour. 

She said that it was the Punjab with its manly races who had given the attributes 
of nationhood to India to raise her head among the free nations, but to-day whoa 
the Sikhs were acting as anything but a brave people, they and the Hindus wore 
wrangling like the meanest banias for a seat here and a seat there ; they presented a 
spectacle which filled every Indian heart with shame. 

She asked Congressmen to go to villages to propagate the ideas of nationalism and 
Swaraj among villagers and teach them that Swai-aj meant more bread and raiment 
for th^. ^ Workers should approach the poor, she added, not in a spirit of touoh-and- 
go, but mix with them as one of them and teaoh them self-respect and the essential 
^^ty of spirit. She also mentioned that the Hindu Sabha, the Muslim League and the 
bikh organisations had to-day raised their voice against the Congress. She held that but 
tor their -divisions among themselves, the Communal Award would never have come* into 
existence. Proceeding, theSspeaker referred to Gandhi ji’s programme .of vill^e uplift,. and 
tnat the constructive work like that would advance the cause of freedom ana country, 
fehe did not think that much could be achieved by work in the Assembly and Councils 
so long as there was the power of certification of the Viceroy and the Governors, 
except exposmg before the bar of the world the real nature of India’s subjection 
bhe appealed to ^ the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems to close up their ranks 
ana concentrate their attention on attaining freedom as one united nation. 

bhe concluded with an appeal to the youth of the Punjab to regain their life even 
re|amed ae life of her husbaad by sheei- soni force and. infuse that lifria 
the viHages fox which the way .had been shown by Mr. Gandhi, 
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object of devising all possible means for an agreed solution of the question in this 

®'®^°ci;akravarti accepted both . the amendments and the amended resolution was 
carried ■with, only four delegates dissenting. 

Uplift op Harijans 

Ur Dharu Bov of Tangail next moved the following resolution ; 

‘^This Conference considers that nntouchability is a curse eating into the vitels of 
the na^onmfso appeals to all, specially Congressmen, not to observe imtouchabihty 
^oSjCd to hip the HarW 8eva\ Sangha in its endeavours for tire uplift of 

Harijans. Deputation to England 



The Punjab Political Conference 

Opening Day — Lahore — 6th. April 1935 

The twentieth session of the Punjab Political Conference commenced at Brad- 
laugh Hall, Lahore on the 6th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Mrs. h^aroiini 
Baidu, Prominent among those present were Babu Eajendra Prasad, Acharya Hripalaui, 
Dr. Eitohlew,*.Mr, K. Sanatanam and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava. 

After Lala Dunichand of Lahore, • Chairman of tlie Eoception Committee, had wel- 
comed the delegates, Mrs. Naidu delivered her addresss in Urdu. Blio said that it 
saddened her heart to see suoh a poor attendance (barely 500 jmesent) contrasted to 
the dense cro-w^ds who had flocked on the banks of the Eavi to hear P.andit Jawahax'lal 
Nehru raise the cry of Bwaraj not so many years ago. ^ / 

The Congress was still lively in Bombay, Madras, Bihar, U. P., Central Provinces, 
etc., but “the durwan of India, the watchdog on India’s kismet" was sleejping. It 
here, she said, that Punjab’s martyrs kindled the national life anew 10 years ago, but 
now it seemed as though fear had chilled their soul or selfishness dampod their ardour. 

She said that it was the Punjab with its manly races who had given the attributes 
of nationhood to India to raise her head among the free nations, but to-day when 
the Sikhs were acting as anything hut a brave people, they and the Hindus were 
wrangling like the meanest banias for a seat here and a seat there ; they presented a 
spectacle which filled every Indian heart with shame. 

She asked Congressmen to go to villages to propagate the ideas of nationalism and 
Swaraj among villagers and teach them that Swaraj meant more bread and raiment 
for them. Workers should approach the poor, she added, not in a spirit of touch-and- 
go, but mix with them as one of them and teach them self-respect and the essential 
eguality of spirit. She also mentioned that the Hindu Sabha, the Muslim League and the 
Sikh organisations had to-day raised their voice against the Congress. She held tliat but 
for their -divisions among themselves, the Communal Award would never have come into 
existence. Proceeding, the|speaker referred to Oandhiji’s programme >of village uplift,. and 
said t^t the constructive work like that would advance the cause of freedom ana country. 
She did not think that much could be achieved by work in the Assembly and Councils 
so long as there was the power of certification of the Viceroy and the Governors, 
except exposing before the bar of the world the real nature of Inaia’s subjection. 

She appealed to the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems to close up their ranks 
and concentrate their attention on attaining freedom as one united nation. 

She concluded with an appeal to the youth of the Punjab to regain their life even 
as Sayitri regained the life of her husband by sheer soul force and -infuse &at life in 
the viHages for which the way had been shown by Mr. Gandhi, 
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constitution, wliich the British Government is bent upon foisting on the country, in 
the teeth of almost universal opposition, is a cruel mockery of the Independence, of 
■which -we fought. The Hindustani Seva Dal, the “Khudai Khidmatgars”, and many 
other similar Congress organizations, youth leagues, ashrams and other national educa- 
tional institutions, are still under a ban. The Congress cannot function in the North- 
West Erontier Province. We are not strong enough to secure the release of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and several otlxer Congressmen who are 
in jail. Nor have we the power to see that the hundreds of youths of Bengal, who 
are detained, are either released or tried in a court of law. While there is no shame 
in acknowledging the failure of our struggle so far as the attainment of our main 
objective, namely, freedom, is concerned, we have, however, no cause for despair. 
There is ample compensation in the fact that the struggle lias revealed to us our own 
inherent strength and the almost illimitable resources of service and sacrifice that 
we possess. 

- Li the moving speech that he made in the Congress House, Bombay, last week 
Mahatma Gandhi declared that there was no disappointment in his heart and that the 
happemngs in the country gave him no cause for despair. To those, who know 
Gantoji this is no mere expression of facile optimism but the statement of a simolo 
trath. Gandhiji, in the course of the speech, said tliat the portals of Swaraj were 
amays open for us provided we faithfully carried out the constructive programme of 
the Congress. I regard these two statements of Gandhiji as constituting a meussago of 
nope— hope that if we do not give way to despair but, realizing our strength, faitlifullv 
and earnestiy carry out the programme the Cfongress has placed before us, it will not 
t>e long befiire Gandhiji resumes his active leadership and together we enter the 

Gandhiji has made a special appeal for support to the work of the 
.^-Ihdia Tillage Industries Association. We may not accept the programme of that 
Association as a complete solution of our economic problem. But Iiidm is pro-emia- 

of tlie All-India Tillage Industries AssooSi 
® ^ the duty of all of us to do all we can to 

Association until having attained political power we are able so to recoii- 

opASjitrfoi- 

^ ^ ^ independBnoe that w« 

fellow-countrymen who tliink that it is due to our dofoat 

whittled down their owa original scheme of 
I tiimk this is the true explanation of the undoubted domination nf 

natirn desire of the British governing classes to oontinuo the domi. 

*’'1* we_ cannot quarrel with it. They are thoms^M in th > criTnf 
and Capitalism and Imperialism which blunt their sense of justice 

SoeiaiSfV? J". ^ miracle happens within the next few years and a geiiuinalv 

Brib^h oomes into effective power in Britain and is willing to Sv oS 

eweot self-detormin&n, w Vav 

settlement with Britain. But we cannot hank on a miracle 
ff Is nft be masters of our own destiny. We have realised tha“a- 

that nan ho ^® by one nation to another but is an inalienable rieht 

TT,o is ®’“' 0^11 unaided but organised effort. ““uenawo ngtit 

deiMstraM suooess of Congress candidates at the last Assembly elections 
anec^^?hiu“^®,. organisation has ovotTXX It 

we lono roofioos^'^ ?bi 9 h no amount of repression can affect as Lord Willin^on hiw 
it cai, -Parbamentary work by itself will not carry us te our loaf 

iug &&r®tle® Co~ propaganda fnd oroat- 

&^P ®f Mr. Bhulabhaf Desai, h^ ^re^ m^fa^yery good bS 
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constitution, whioli the British Government is bent upon foisting on the country, in 
the teeth of almost universal opposition, is a cruel mockery of the Independence, of 
which we fought. The Hindustani Seva Dal, the “Khudai Khidmatgars;;, and many 
other similar Congress organizations, youth leagues, ashiams and other national educa- 
tional institutions; are still under a ban. The Congress cannot function in the North- 
West Frontier Province. We are not strong enough to secure the release of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehni, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and several other Oongressinen who are 
in jail Nor have we the power to see that the hundreds of youths of Bengal, who 
are detained, are either released or tried in a conrt of law. 'W'hile theie is no shame 
in acknowledging the failure of our struggle so far as the attainment of our main 
objective, namely, freedom, is concerned, we have, however, no cause for despair. 
There is ample compensation in the fact that the struggle has revealed to us our own 
inherent strength and the almost illimitable resources of service and sacrifice that 


we possess 

Hi the moving speech that he made in the Congress HousOj Bombay, last week, 
Mahatma Gandhi declared that there was no disappointment in his heart and that the 
happenings in the country gave him no cause for despair. To those, wlio know 
Gandhiii, this is no mere expression of facile optimism but the statement of a simple 
truth. Gandhiji, in the coui’se of the speech, said that the portals of Swaraj wore 
always open for ns provided we faithfully carried out the constructive programme of 
the Congress. I regard these two statements of Gandhiji as constituting a meassago of 
tope— hope that if we do not give way to despair but, realizing our strength, faithfully 
and earnestly carry out the programme the Congress has placed before us, it will not 
be long before Gandhiji resumes his active leadership and together wo entor tho 
portis of Swaraj. Gandhiji has made a special appeal for support to tho work of tho 
All-India Tillage Industries Association. We may not accept tho programme of that 
Association as a complete solution of our economic problem. But India is pro-emin- 
ently the land of villages. The work of the All-India Tillage Industries Association 
offers him a ray of hope and it is the duty of all of us to do all we can to 
support the Association until having attained political power we are able so to recon- 
struct and regenerate rural life as to afford the villager the fullest opportunity for 
self-realization. 

The new constitution is, as I stated above, a mockery of -, tho independence that w« 
are determined to win. 

There are many of our fellow-countrymen who think tliat it is duo to our dofeat 
that the goVeming classes in Britain have whittled down their own original scheme of 
‘‘reforms,” I do not think this is the true explanation of the undoubted domination of 
reactionary forces in the counsels of Britain so far as the policy towards India is 
concerned. 


We m^ deplore this desire of the British governing classes to continue tho domi- 
nation of India, but we cannot quarrel with it. They are themselves in the grip of 
incalculable forces of Capitalism and Imperialism which blunt their sense of justice 
^d fdrplay. Perhaps, if a miracle happens within the next few years and a genuinely 
gici^st Government comes into effective power in Britain and is willing to carry out 
British Labour’s oft-repeated pledges to India of complete self-determination, we may 
expect to have a honourable settlement with Britain. But we cannot bank on a miracle 
happening. We have to be masters of our own destiny. We have realised that froe- 
dom is not a gift that can be given by one nation to another but is an inalienable right 
fha^an he won only by onr own unaided but organised effort. 

The phenomenal success of Congress candidates at the last Assembly elections 
demostrated the immense hold which onr national organisation has over tho hearts of 
the people,— a hold which no amount of repression can affect as Lord Willingdon has, 
we hope, revised. Parliamentary work by itself will not oai’ry us to our goal Bui 
it can contribute a great deal towards helping forward Congress propaganda and creat- 
ing new allies for the Congress. The Congress Party in the Assembly, under the 
l^dership of Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, has already made a very good beginning in this 
mrection and has received the appreciation of the All-India Congress Committee at 
its Jubhulpore meeting. There are many Congressmen, and I am one of them, who 
r^et that the Party has as yet taken no step to carry out one of its pledges to the 
electorate by formulating a demand for a Constituent Assembly. I am fully aware that 
a genuine and effective Constitnent Assembly can only he held when we have deve- 
toped the necessary sanction to enable its decisions to be implemented. But the 
buan^ of the Parhamentary Party is not to forge the sanction ; that sanction cm 
only be torged by work outside the* legislatures. It is its function to formulate the 
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pretend that here is no difference of views between them. But the things which unite 
them are infinitely more numerous than those which divide them. Even the differences 
between them are such as are capable of adjustment by constant and frank consultation 
prompted by a spirit of compromise. I have not the least doubt that if such a con- 
sultation takes pluce between the spokesmen of the two sections of the CongTess a 
programme can be evolved which all Congressmen will carry out with zeal and devo- 
tion. I have laid special emphasis on the need for an understanding between the two 
sections of the Congress because I feel that it constitutes the paramount issue before the 
country to-day apart, of course, from increasing the membership of the Congi'ess and 
carrying out its constructive programme. I trust the conference, by its w^orks, wdll make 
a helpful contribution to this urgent national task of creating the maximum of un- 
animity of action with the minimum of diversity of views among Congressmen, 

RESOLUTIONS — Second day — 29th. May 1935 

The Conference resumed its session tliis' morning and passed the following resolu- 
tions, Condolence resolutions on the death of Y. J. Patel, J,j M. Sen-Gupta, Dr. Besant, 
Abhyankar, Sherwani, Sir C. Sankaran Nair, K, Madhavan Nair, T. R. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar and others who have died in the cause of India’s freedom were moved from 
the chair and passed. 

The Congress and Indian States 

Mr. A. Ramachandran then moved : “Inasmuch as the Indian States constitute 
a political and military support to British Imperialism, and a source of feudal back- 
wardness and reaction, this Conference declares that in the interests of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of Indian States, the abolition of the mle 
of the Indian Princes can alone assure complete independence for the whole of India 
and invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for independence. 

“This Conference further feels that the Indian National Congress should actively 
engage itself in organising the State’s subjects on the basis of their immediate demo- 
cratic demands side by side with developing and intensifying the economic struggle 
of workers and peasants in the States. The immediate democratic demands should 
include the following (1) A single Chamber legislature elected on adult franchise ; 
(2) A Ministry elected by and completely responsible to, the legislature ; (3) the 
Royal family to have access as privy purse, to not more than 5 per cent of the 
State’s revenue ; (4) the religion of the Royal families to have no influence on the 
administration of the State and (5) freedom of speech, press and association.” 

i/r. P. Krishna Fannikkar (Pennani) moved a resolution to the effect that India 
should not participate in any war in Europe even though Britain was involved in it. - 
Mr. P. Narayana7i Nair then moved : “Whereas it is the inalienable right of the 
Indian people to determine their own constitution and whereas only a constituent 
Assembly, elected by the entire nation and convened when the nation has acquired 
sufficient strength to achieve _ its object of complete independence can frame such a 
constitution, this Conference is of opinion that the constitution which is sought to be 
forced upon the country should he wrecked”. 

He also moved as part of the resolution that Congressmen- should not accept office. 
Their^ object after entering the legislatures, said the mover, should be only to wreck the 
constitution. 

^ The Conference also passed a resolution moved fi'om the Chair demanding the 
immediate release or trial in courts of the Bengal detenus and appealing to the public 
to render financial aid to their distressed families. 

Change of Congress Creed Demanded 

A, K, Pillar of Coimbatore, moved the following resolution r' ^This 
Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress to change its creed so that 
the goal of ^ complete ^ independence must mean the establishment of an independent 
mte m which power is transferred to the producing masses and that such an objec- 
tive mvolves the refusal to compromise at any stage with British Imperialism.” 

Organisation of Labour Peasantry 

, J\iD. iT. ATwmar of Travancore moved a resolution calling upon the Kerala Provin- 
cial ^ngress Committee to organise the labour and thej peasantry of the province 
2? • some labour demands such as freedom of labour and from serfdom 

nght to form unions, strike and picket, compulsory recognition by the employers 
of the worker’s unions, a Hving wage, etc. ’ - ^ 
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“The whole weight of our social, political, ecoaomic and theological life falls on the 
villager * and priest and politico ofidcial and merchant, banker and landlord alto exploit 
him. It^ is he who has to work hardest, it is he who is most useful, and it is he who 
suffers the most and pays the most. It must be the endeavour of everyone of us to do 
the best we can to alleviate the sorrows and raise the spirits of our humble brethren. 

Oandhi’s work in this, as in many directions, can not be under-estimated. It 
is he who has taught us self-respect and self-esteem and showed us that the way to 
win them is by identifying ourselves with the poorest and the most down- trodden in 
the remotest village. His new schemes for reviving village industries deserve our 
active support, and I may only hope that the beautiful surroundings in which you 
live, you would be able to make still more beautiful by making all men and women 
and children living in town and country therein happy and contented with an equitable 
distribution of work, wages and leisure among them and with proper food, clothing, 
housing and education for all. 

“But I dare not proceed without sounding a note of warning which is the outcome 
of my own little experience during a large number of years. We should not be too 
optimistic, because tne villager unhappily is his own worst enemy. We need not 
discuss the causes that have resulted in this mentality in him. The fact remains that he 
will not be organised, he will not look to his own interests, he will fight his neighbour 
and distrust his friend. 

“Every village is an epitome of a world at war, and from the earliest years of 
childood every village man and woman grows up in much traditional hatreds and family 
fueds, that common village Jife and organisation for common ends have become 
impossible. 

“His intense attachments to his small little plots of land complicates the pros^pm 
of his life much more than can possibly be imagined by those who do not know him. 
I cannot but feel that conditions here must be the same as else-where and you will 
have to tacHe this psychological problem in a spirit of sympathy and understanding. 
I only pray that you may succeed where many have failed. 

“It would serve useful purpose to the history of our recent past : to talk of the 
high hopes of the great endeavours of successes and failures during the last few years. 
I cannot deny that we are passing through a period of intense depression. It is in 
such periods alone that nations and individuals alike are tested. There is no need for 
despair, for not the worst pessimist amongst ns can imagine that the depression is go- 
ing to last for ever. My own feeling is that that -.is just the time when we should 
be able to make clear to ourselves as well as to the world at large what exactly wo 
stand for. 

Without doubt we want a reconstruction of society. We are tired of the present 
inequalities of life ; and in this connection we must welcome the Congress Socialist 
Party, which is trying to formulate the national demands in clear and precise language. 
I should respeotfuiiy suggest that, viewed even from a selfish standpoint,^ socialism will 
give them something that is of real gain even for themselves. Men of position and power^ 
of wealth and of leisure, cannot fail to realise that the things they prize are themselves 
endangered when the many around them live in dirt and poverty without the light 
that Imowledge and comfort gives. The poverty of the neighbour inexorably reacts on 
the wealthy ; and disease and death come ...unsuspected within sheltered walls because 
men outside are unhappy and unclean. 

It is time that we placed before the country our exact ideas about the society we 
are seeking to bnUd. That will help all to know what we want and will eliminate all 
doubts and suspicions and, may be, false hopes and ambitions as well— -that so unneces- 
sarily clog ns at every step, 

“I am sure you will not want me to speak of communal differences. That is not 
a subject happily ^ that troubles yon very much in this part of the world. I come 
fresh from a province which is full of it, and recently we have witnessed some of 
the worst horrors that these senseless squabbles can perpetrate. The Cawnpore Riots 
enquiry Committee appointed by the Karachi Congress has, to my mind, said the last 
word on the subject. 'We can only hope that we may stil learn wisdom from the 
terrible happenings of the past and not make ourselves willing victims of scheming 
men and their calculated policies. It is for ns to cultivate a pui’ely nationalistic ana 
huma ni stic outlook against all odds, free from all heart-narrowing encumbrances of 
eja^,^ c^e or oomnmnal bias. We_ can do this if we will i and the longer we delay 
m this me worse will be our position and the wider will get the chasm that separates 
us from our hope and ideal of Purna Swaraj. 
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place either for anger or for hah-ed. The great struggle for India’s freedom is unique 
in the annals of mankind because there is no feeling of ill-will even against the very 
people who in other circumstances, and in a fight of another sort, would have been 
regai*ded as enemies. 

‘^Let it be known by those who may be frightened by the activities of Congressmen 
that Congress stands for all, and that we do not and cannot countenance violence of any 
sort, for we ai‘e not thirsting for the blood or the wealtli of any one. We are definitely 
out to establish a state of Society wherein, so far as is humanly possible, all persons 
will be dealt with equitably. Our methods must always be peaceful and legitimate ; 
and if there must be suffering in the process, it must be inflicted only upon ourselves. 


The Andhra Provincial Nationalist Conference 


opening Day— Guntur— 20th. February 1935. 


Tlie Andhra Provincial Congress Nationalist Conlcronce was held at Guntw on 
the 20tli Februay 1935 imder the -.presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjee. In the 
the course of his address Dr. B. S. Moonje referred to the circumstances 
that led to the formation of the Congress Nationalist Partv, the Congress 
attitude towards the Communal Award and tho Nationalists’ ojiposiilon to it. ^Mt is 
often said by British statesmen that tlie communal problem of India is not of British 
make but it is inherent in the traditional inter-communal relations of tho dilforont 
religions communities inhabiting India. But those of us, who will not fail to koop green 
in mind the well-knowm history of the manufacture anebgrowth of tho communal problem 
in India, will not he easily duped.” 

Proceeding he said ; ‘‘The communal problem of India is entirely a product of 
British diplomacy purposely manufactured for perpetuating their hold on India by 
creating and maintaining ciroumstanoes imder whicli the communities will bo at logger- 
heads with each other and ever needing the help of the British for their protection 
^d. safety.” He then analysed the Oommuiial Award and pointed out that it is 
“disruptive, anti-national and grossly-. unjust to the Hindus.” 


Congress Atiitude Crixioisud 

m J^®^®scribed at length the discussions over the communal question at the Rouml 
Table Conference and stated that tho “Award was not an .’award of an arbitrator but 
purely an ai-bitrary decision of the British bureaucracy. 

Criticising the Congress attitude towards the Award, he said that not only was it 
self-contradictory, but was of dubious expediency. If it was intended to obtain Muslim 
support, it had proved futile. “What did the Congress gain”, he asked, “at the cost 
of nationalism and over the ruin of the Hindu interests V Did the Muslim surjport 
them in rejecting the Report summarily V Did the Congress Party in the Assembly, 

pronuse to the Congi’ess and to the voters V The Congress Par{y 
hwo things—first to reject and vote against the entire Report and 

reaction of the Award. Let us, from this point 
strategy of the Congress Party and the result of voting and see 
^ -AT? managed.^ The Congress has not been able to placate the Moslems 

% rejecting the Koport. Their resolution was 
Moslems Went against them actively and with deliberate deter- 
S™ih blame >e Congress Party for their inability to got 

resolution of entire rejection. The Assembly is so constituted that they 

iffnorpd a1?^ blame them for having deliberately 

noSte of it IS.” The two vital 

vincial Aotooo^t^ Dr. Moonje, were the Communal Award and Pro- 

VlllClfiri -AJltOHOHiy QiILu. JyiT*, iTiriTinll Vlfl/l rflftirOTlTr ■mQY>riAnTr't»r\/1 


vvMuuuacii Awara. jtie said : “The Congress admits that tho Award is anti- 
sSe M will neither reject it nor accept it 

Lt^en'Sl Ms anTat LslfmsT^^ ” question hy at'reeaent 
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Opening Day— Guntur—20th. February 1935. 


The Andhra Provincial Congress Nationalist Conference was held at Guntur on 
the 20th Februay 1935 imder the -.presidency of D/*. B. S. Moonjee. In the 
the course of his address Dr. B. S. Moonje referred to the circumstances 
that led to the formation of the Congress Nationalist Party, the Congress 
attitude towards the Commirnal Award and tho Nationalists’ ojiposilion to it. ‘‘It is 
often said by British statesmen that the communal problem of India is not of British 
make hut it "is inherent in the traditional inter-commuual relations of tho dilleront 
religious communities inhabiting India. But those of us, who will not fail to keep green 
in mind the well-known history of the manufacture aud-growth of tho communal problem 
in India, will not he easily duped.” 

Proceeding he said : “The communal problem of India is entirely a product of 
British diplomacy purposely manufactured for perpetuating their hold on India by 
creating and maintaining circumstances under which the oommunitios will be at logger- 
heads with each other and ever needing the help of the British for their protuctiou 
and safety.” He then analysed the Communal Award and pointed out that it is 
“disruptive, anti-national and grossly -.unjust to the Hind us.” 

CoNORESS AtXITUDE CRITiniSED 


He described at length the discussions over the communal question at tho Round 
Table Conference and stated that tho “Award was not an .‘award of an arbitrator but 
purely an ai'bitrary decision of the British bureaucracy. 

Criticising the Congress attitude towards the Award, he said that not only was it 
self-contradictory, but was of dubious expediency. If it was intended to obtain Muslim 
support, it had proved futile. “What did the Congress gain”, he asked, “at the cost 
of nationalism and over the ruin of the Hindu interests V Did the Muslim suT)port 
them in rejecting the Report summarily V Did the Congress Party in the Assomoly, 
at least keep its promise to the Oongi’ess and to the voters V The Congress Party 
was pledged for two things — first to reject and vote against the entire Report and 
second to oppose both acceptanco or reaction of the Award. Let us, from tins point 
of ^alyse the strategy of the Congress Party and the result of voting and soo 
now the trust was managed.^ The Congress lias not been ablo to placate the Moslems 
and to win mem over to join them for rejecting tho Report, Their resolution was 
tnro'wn out because the Moslems went against them actively and with deliberate deter- 
mmation. We cannot however blame the Congress Party for their inability to get 
tnrough then’ resolution of entire rejection. The Assembly is so constituted that they 
command a majority, in it, but we blame them for having deliberately 

ISnOreU all warTiin era hA+h ViTr n 


bet^en theHiitoa^at Moslms!^ communaJ question by agreement 
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Taming to the task before the peoples,-, he said : — “Poor thongli we are as a nation, 
men of means of onr community, individually and collectively, must find money for 
similar training of our youths, by establishing Gyrunasiums, Pine shooting ranges, and 
organisation games, boxing, wrestling, drilling, swimming, lathi and sword plays etc., 
Andhra is as big as Maharashtra, tliough richer in means of living. As I have been 
telling the Maharashtra, so I appeal to the Hindus of Andhra to raise and train under 
one organised command a Volunteer Corps— Eamdandus— -of one lakh of young men. 
If some of you have time and interest, I would request you to go one day to fTagpur 
and see with your own eyes, the organisation of my friend. Dr. Hedgewar— the 
Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh— and the training that is given there.” 


SePAUATE AiTDHBA PuOVINCE 

Referring to the demand of the Andhras for a separate province, he said ; 

“I am personally, on principle, opposed to it. I want India to evolve as a united 
nation as it was in the past when we were the masters in our own country. I 
do not want India to be divided first into Moslem India, and Hindu India, 
as the Moslems want and are dreaming and then into so many different and 
separate nationalities on the basis of their provincial languages, such as Europe 
has been. These nationalities of Europe, though they profess the same 
religion— Christianity— and are practically of the same white race and can and do 
sometimes intermarry among themselves are running at each other’s throats, simply 
because they have been founded on the basis not of their common religion and race 
but of their different provincial languages. That is why I have been constantly opposing 
the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind and discouraging the thought of organising 
an agitation for the formation of one province of all Marathi-speaking people of the 
entire Maharastra. In short, I feel that we must do our best to avoid imitating 
Europe in this respect, if possible. 

“Hut the Congress, the one leading organisation of Indian politics, has, since 
Mahatma Gandhi assumed its dictatorship accepted this principle of division and actually 
divided India into so many different and separate provinces according to their provin- 
cial languages. But the point would not have gained importance and the poison of 
communalism woidd not have spread far and wide and infected every phase of life, if 
the Moslems had not conceived and developed what we may call Islamic patriotism 
with its distinguishing characteristic of separation and isolation from non-Islamic 
politics. 

“Though the Congress under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi was the first to 
agree to the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind in its desire to keep up a show 
of Moslem association and its claim of representing Moslems also equally with the Hindus 
in the politics of Didia, the Hindu Mahasabha true to its ideal of of pure, unalloyed 
Nationalism, has alone been the consistent and determined opponent of such liknly 
disruptive communalism.” However, he wished the Andhras success in their enorte 
to get a separate province for themselves. 

Concluding his long address, Dr, ^oonje pleaded for the development of Hindu 
nationalism which would make every Hindu come to the help of another Hindu in any 
other part of India, even as Muslim rallied to Muslim to-day. “Hindus must cultivate 
an equally strong communal sense and be prepared to run to the help of the Hindus 
in frontier provmoes, like Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Assam. As the Islamic politics 
concerns and is organised for the interests of the entire Moslem community of India- 
so also the Hindus must rise and combine in the Hindu Mahasabha to look after and 
protect the interests of the entire Hindu community of India. Nationalism is thus the 
amalgam of these two communal politics of India.” 


The Andhra Provincial Socialist Conference 

Opening Day— Guntttif — 15th, February 1935 

The first session of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was held 
at Guntur on the 19tb. February 1995 under the presidency of Ur, T, Vitwanathanh, 
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Turning to the task before the peoples,-, he said ; — “Poor though we are as a nation, 
men of means of our community, indindually and coUectiyely, must find money for 
similar training of our youths, by establishing Gymnasiums, Riue shooting ranges, and 
organisation games, boxing, wrestling, drilling, swimming, lathi and sword plays etc., 
Andhra is as big as Maharashtra, tliough richer in means of living. As I have been 
telling the Maharashtra, so I appeal to the Hindus of Andhra to raise and train under 
one organised command a Volunteer Corps— Ramdandus— of one lakh of young men. 
3[f some of you have time and interest, I would request you to go one day to Nagpur 
and see with your own eyes, the organisation of my friend. Dr. He'dgewar-— the 
Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh— and the training that is given there.” 

Sepabate Andhra Pbovince 

Referring to the demand of the Andhras for a separate province, he said : 

“I am personally, on principle, opposed to it. I want India to evolve as a united 
nation as it was in the past when^ we were the masters in our own country. I 
do not want India to be divided first into Moslem India, and Hindu India, 
as the Moslems want and are dreaming and then into so many different aua 
separate nationalities on the basis of their provincial languages, such as Europe 
has been. These nationalities of Europe, though they profess the same 
religion— Christianity — and are practically of the same white race and can and do 
sometimes intermarry among themselves are running at each other’s throats, simply 
because they have been founded on the basis not of their common religion and race 
but of their different provincial languages. That is why I have been constantly opposing 
the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind and discouraging the thought of organising 
an agitation for the formation of one province of all Marami-speaking people of the 
entire Maharastra. In short, I feel that we must do our best to avoid imitating 
Eur(^e in this respect, if possible. 

“But the Congress, the one leading organisation of Indian politics, has, since 
Mahatma Gandhi assumed its dictatorship accepted this principle of uivision and actually 
divided India into so many different and separate provinces according to iheir provin- 
cial langu^es. But the point would not have gained importance and the poison of 
communalism would not have spread far and wide and infected every phase of life, if 
the Moslems had not conceived and developed what we may; call Islamic patriotism 
with its distinguishing oharacteristio of separation and isolation from non-Islamio 
politics. 

“Though the Congress under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi was the first to 
agree to the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind in its desire to keep up a show 
of Moslem association and its claim of representing Moslems also equally with the Hindus 
in the politics of India, the Hindu Mahasabha true to its ideal of of pure, unalloyed 
Nationalism, has alone been the consistent and determined opponent of such liignly 
disruptive communalism.” However, he wished the Andhras success in their efforts 
to get a separate province for themselves. 

Concluding his long address. Dr. ^oonje pleaded for the development of Hindu 
nationalism which would make every Hindu come to the help of another Hindu in any 
other part of India, even as Muslim rallied to Muslim to-day. “Btindus must cultivate 
an equally strong communal sense and be prepared to run to the help of the Hindus 
in frontier provinces, like Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Assam. As the Islamic politics 
concerns and is organised for the interests of the entire Moslem community ol India, 
so also the Hindus must rise aud combine in the Hindu Mahasabha to look after and 
protect the interests of the entire Hindu community of Ihdda. Nationalism is thus the 
amalgam of these two communal politics of India.” 


The Aadhra ProviDcial Socialist Confereoce 

Opening Day — Guntuir — 19Ui, February 1935 

first session of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was held 
at Guntur on the I9tli. February 1955 under the presidency of Mr, T, VUwanathmh 
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Resolution Fasted 

The conferenoe lent its unanimous support to the resolution already passed at^the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party defining the meaning of ‘complete Independ.enoe as 
^e establishment of an Independent State in T^hich power is transferred to the pro- 
ducing masses’, implying a ‘refusal to compromise at any stage with British Im- 

^^^^oSer resolution of the All-India Party reiterated at this conference ©pressed 
that it was necessary for the conference to declare its opposition to the paiticipation 
bv India in any war in which the British Government might be involved and to 
undertake forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist actively the 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such a war and 

to utilise such a crisis for securing Swaraj. . ^ 4. v 

The conference called upon the Indian National Congress to adopt a policy of 
wrecking the new constitution which was going to he imposed on India. 

The Conference sent greetings to the textile workers of Calient in their sti-nggle 

^^^^tin?the people of the ludian States to fight side by side with the people 
British Inma in the struggle for Independence, the conference opined that inasmuch 
as the Indian States constituted a political and military ally of British Imperialism 
and a source of feudal backwardness and reaction, the conference declared that 
interests of the people of the Indian States were as much the concern of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of British India. 

Among other resolutions passed one denounced in emphatic terms the continued 
incarceration without trial of thousand of Bengal detenues and called for the obser- 
vance of March 3rd. as ‘Detenu Day’ as a protest against their detention. 

The policy of the Congress Party in the Assembly in watering down the Congress 
demand in order to obtain a paper majority through the support of non-Congress 
parties was deplored. Particular protests were levelled against the lack of any reference 
to the right of self-determination, the demand for a Constituent Assembly and the 
rejection of the coming constitution of the Congress resolution on the J. P. C. Report. 

The Conference was of the opinion that the attitude of the Congress M. L. A’s. 
in supporting Mr. Jinnah's compromising amendment amounted to admission of the 
insolent claim of the British Parliament to dictate a constitution for this country. 

Alter passing several other resolutions for the future working of the party in 
Andhradesa, ihe conference terminated. 


The Keraia Proviocial Socialists’ Conference 

Opening Day — Calicut — 27th. May 1935 

tThe second session of the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was 
held at Calicut on the 27th. May 1935 under the presidency of Mr. Masani, 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Masani said that the Congress Socialist^ Party was 
proud of the Congress and desired to be loyal to it and to its highest traditions. They 
should be careful not to create any misunderstandings between memselves and those 
Congressmen who did not see eye to eye with them, but who were as keen as they 
were to carry on the movement for National Independence. 

"What was it that the Indian National Congress and the movement for the Inde- 
pendence were fighting for ? Was it a Goyernment or a nation or a system that they 
were struggling against 9 "Was the Indian freedom movement a struggle of one 
country against another Was it merely a racial fight ? It was obvious that such 
was not me case. 

“The Indian struggle for independence is not a struggle of one nation against 
another,” he continued “or of a people against a particular administration, but of the 
toilmg masses in this country against a system, political and economic, which is known 
as Imperialism, In order, therefore, to arrive at correct decisions it is necessary for 
every participant in this stmg^e for independence, for every Congressman, indeed for 
every politically conscious futon to try and understand what this system of Im- 
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Resolution Passed 

The conference lent its unanimous support to the resolution already passed at the 
AJl-India CJongress Socialist Party dehniug the meaning of ‘complete Independence’ as 
HiLe establishment of an Independent State in '^hich power is transferred to the pro- 
ducing masses’, implying a ‘refusal to compromise at any stage with British Im- 
perialism’, 

Another resolution of the All-India Party reiterated at this conference e^ressed 
that it was necessary for the conference to declare its opposition to the participation 
by India in any war in which the British Government might be involved and to 
undertake forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist actively the 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such a war and 
to utilise such a crisis for securing Swaraj. 

The conference called upon the Indian National Congress to adopt a policy of 
wrecking the new constitution which was going to be imposed on India. 

The Conference sent greetings to the textile workers of Calicut in their struggle 
against wage-cuts. 

Inviting the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for Independence, the conference opined that inasmuch 
as the Indian States constituted a political and military ally of British Imperialism 
and a source of feudal backwardness and reaction, the conference declared that tiie 
interests of the people of the Indian States were as much the concern of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of British India. 

Among other resolutions passed one denounced in emphatic’ terms the continued 
incarceration without trial of thousand of Bengal detenues and called for the obser- 
vance of March 3rd. as ‘Detenu Day’ as a protest against their detention. 

The policy of the Congress Party in the Assembly in watering down the Congress 
demand in order to obtain a paper majority through the support of non-Congress 
parties was deplored. Particular protests were levelled against the lack of any reference 
to the right of self-determination, the demand for a Constituent Assembly and the 
rejection of the coming constitution of the Congress resolution on the J. P. C. Report. 

The Conference was of the opinion that the attitude of the Congress M. L. A’s. 
in supporting Mr. Jinnah’s compromising amendment amounted to admission of the 
insolent claim of the British Parliament to dictate a constitution for this country. 

After passing several other resolutions for the future working of the party in 
Andhradesa, the conference terminated. 


The Kerala Proviocial Socialists’ Conference 

Opening Day — Calicut — 27th. May 1935 

®ie second session of the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conference was 
held at C^cut on the 27th. May 1935 under the presidency of Mr. M. J?. Masani. 
In the course of his speech, Mr. Masani said that the Congress Socialist Party was 
proud of the Congress and desired to be loyal to it and to its highest traditions. They 
should be careful not to create any misunderstandings between themselves and those 
Congressmen who did not see eye to eye with them, but who were as keen as they 
were to carry on the movement for National Independence. 

What was it that the Indian National Congress and the movement for the Inde- 
pendence were fighting for ? Was it a Government, or a nation or a system that they 
were struggling against ? Was the Indian freedom movement a struggle of one 
country against another .?^Was it merely a racial fight ? It was obvious that such 
was not me case. 

*^6 Indian struggle for independence is not a struggle of one nation against 
another,” he continued “or of a people against a particular administration, but of the 
toiling raises in. this country against a system, political and economic, which is known 
as Imperialism. In order, therefore, to arrive at correct decisions it is necessary for 
every participant in this struggle for independence, for every Congressman, indeed for 
every politically conscious Indian to try and understand what this system of Im- 
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Ministerial offices and getting it suspended and tKen of going to tlie country to forge 
sanctions which would make the demand for the constituent assembly possible and the 
decisions of the assembly effective. 

In the Congress on the other hand there were people who believed that the constitution 
should be worked for what it was worth ; but he could not agree with that view,^ as 
there was not the slightest chance of getting any relief by worMng the constitution. 
On the contrary he thought the working of the constitution would lead to demoralisation 
and disruption of ^ the national movement, 

"Whatever decision the Congress might ultimately take on this issue, the task of the 
Party was clear. There ^ was ample room for division of labour in the Congress. 
Their Party’s plan of action ^ stressed the need for inffuencing the Congress ideology 
by the spread of socialist ideas and organising the peasants and workers so as to 
harness all forces together when the time for action came. 

He then dealt at great length with the world situation and explained the significance 
of the anti-war resolution ^opted by the Party. He felt that India shoidd be greatly 
interested in the world situation, because it might prove eitiier a disaster for India 
or a saviour or blessing in disguise.^ If instead of sitting and waiting for what was 
coming, they took advantage of the situation and turned it to their advantage, it might 
as well prove a good opportunity to secure Swaraj. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions on the continued incarceration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the illness 
of Mr. M. N. Roy and on^ the detenus of Bengal were passed. The conference 
requested the Research Committee of the Eerala Congress Socialist Party to investi- 
gate into the problem of the Indian States with particular reference to "the condition 
of the labourers in the States in Kerala and to submit its report. Mr. H. Manjunatha 
^0 then moved a resolution that India should not participate in any European war. 
This was duly seconded by Mr. Sridhar of Travancore. Mr. K. Maohavanar moved 
an amendment that the country should utilise the crisis of any European war to the 
country's own advantage and Mr. A. K. Pillai opposed the amendment which was put 
to vote and lost, only Mr. Madhavanar voting for it. The resolution was then put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 

Q 0^ Cannanore moved a resolution regarding the attitude of the 

oocialists towai'ds the reforms on the anvil, similar to the one passed at the meeting 
of the AU-India Socialist Party at Bombay (i, e. to wreck the constitution and for 

office). This was duly seconded by Mr. Yishnu Bharateeyan. Mr. 
K. Madhavanar moved an amendment to delete the portion regarding tiie non-acoep- 
of office by Congressmen. In moving the amendment, Mr, Madhavanar said 
that they must either utilise the coming reforms for betterment or wreck it. In his 
opinion it would be bettei\ if Congressmen accepted Ministerships and fought from 
^0 Cabinet, In this connection he referred to the services rendered by the 
J^e Mr. Y. J. Patel, when he was the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
ine amendment was opposed by Messrs. K. Krishna Bhat, of Wyna^ and Keraleeyam 
of Cannanore. "When it was put to vote it was declared lost, only Mr. Madhavanar 
^ n resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously. 

The Conference then ^ passed resolutions, accepting the resolution of the Bombay 
Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party on the Indian States and resol v- 
mg to organise the Indian States’ subjects to put forth democratic demands and side by 

intensifying the economic struggle of workers and peasants in 
tne otates, requesting the All-India Congress Committee to redress the grievances of 
peasants by forming them into strong union and calling upon tiie Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee to organise them to put forth certain demands, such as abolition 
ox me lana revenue system and income-tax on incomes on land, and transfer of land 
to the actual cultivator, etc. 

a few remarks from the chair and with a vote of thanks the Conference 
came to a close. 
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Ministerial offices and getting it suspended and tken of going to tlie country to forge 
sanctions wMoh would make the demand for the constituent assembly possible and the 
decisions of the assembly effective. ^ . 

In the Congress on the other hand there were people who believed that the constitution 
should be worked for what it was worth ; but he could not agree^ with that view,^ as 
there was not tiae slightest chance of getting any relief by working the constitution. 
On the contrary he thought the working of the constitution would lead to demoralisation 
and disruption of the national movement, 

■Whatever decision the Congress might ultimately take on this issue, ^ the task of the 
Party was clear. There was ample room for divisiou of labour in the Congress. 
Their Party’s plan of action stressed the need for inffuencing the Congress ideology 
by the spread of socialist ideas and organising the peasants and workers so as to 
harness all forces together when the time for action came. 

He then dealt at great length with the world situation and explained the significance 
of the anti-war resolution adopted by the Party. He felt that India ^ should be greatly 
interested in the world situation, because it might prove either a disaster for India 
or a saviour or blessing in disguise. If instead of sitting and waiting for what was 
coming, they took advantage of the situation and turned it to their advantage, it might 
as well prove a good opportunity to secure Swaraj. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions on the continued incarceration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the illness 
of Mr. M. N. Roy and on the detenus of Bengal were passed. The conference 
requested the Research Committee of the Kerala Congress Socialist Party to investi- 
gate into the problem of the Indian States with particular reference to "the condition 
of the labourers in the States in Kerala and to submit its report. Mr. H. Manjunatha 
Rao then moved a resolution that India should not participate in any European war. 
This was duly seconded by Mr. Sridhar of Travanoore. Mr. K. Madhavanar moved 
an amendment that the country should utilise the crisis of any European war to the 
country’s own advantage and Mr. A. K. Pillai opposed the amendment which was put 
to vote and lost, only Mr. Madhavanar voting for it. The resolution was then put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. K. P. Gopalan of Cannanore moved a resolution regarding the attitude of 
Socialists towards the reforms on the anvil, similar to the one passed at the meeting 
of the All-India Socialist Party at Bombay (i. e. to wreck the constitution and for 
non-acceptance of office). This was duly seconded by Mr. Yishnu Bharateeyan. Mr. 
K. Madhavanar moved an amendment to delete the portion regarding the non-accep- 
tance of office by Congressmen. In moving the amendment, Mr. Madhavanar said 
that they must either utilise the coming reforms for betterment or wreck it. In his 
opinion it would be better if Congressmen accepted Ministerships and fought from 
within the Cabinet. In this connection he referred to the services rendered by the 
late Mr. Y. J. Patel, when he was the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
The amendment was opposed by Messrs. K. Krishna Bhat, of 'Wynaad and Keraleeyam 
of Cannanore. When it was put to vote it was declared lost, only Mr. Madhavanar 
voting for it. The resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously. 

The Conference then passed resolutions, accepting the resolution or the Bombay 
Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party on the Indian States and resolv- 
ing to organise the Indian States’ subjects to put fortii democratic demands and side by 
side, developing and intensifying the economic struggle of workers and peasants in 
the States, requesting the All-India Congress Committee to redress the grievanoes of 
peasants by forming them into strong union and calling upon the Kersila Provincial 
Confess Committee to organise them to put forth certain demands, such as abolition 
of the land revenue system and income-tax on incomes on land, and transfer of land 
to the actual cultivator, etc. 

With a few remarks from the chair and with a vote of thanks the Conference 
came to a close. 
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Presidential Address 

FoIIo'wing are extracts from Ms address : — 

Criticisms coming from the right are generally of a two-fold nature. One criticism 
is that the Congress Socialists are first and foremost inter-nationalists and as such 
cannot be wholly depended upon in the fight for independence. It is said that situa- 
tions may arise in which we may be pursuaded to sacrifice the freedom of our country 
for the sake of socialism. Let me at once disarm the suspicion by stating emphati- 
cally that there is no antagonism between independence and socialism. As a matter 
of fac^ socialism cannot be built without the conquest of power and in the present 
conditions of India the anti-imperialist struggle is only a prelude to socialism. ”We 
are not lacking in national pride either. Of course we hate chauvinism and do not 
subscribe to tne'^ dictum “my country, right or wrong.” Hor do we want to deprive 
other peoples of" their inheritance but rather wish to cultivate friendly relations with 
them and build in co-operation a world society that is free from exploitation and 
oppression and is foxmdea on free association of mankind. 

The other criticism is that we are disrupting the struggle for independence by 
raising the issne of class struggle at this stage. We may be forgiven for pointing 
out that under present conditions it is impossible to win ind^endence without mobi- 
lising the workers and peasants for the political struggle, unfortunately, the Con- 
gress has Mtherto not paid adequate attention to the question of reaching the masses 
with a correct approach. We do not accuse the congress of any wilful neglect in 
the matter. On the contrary, it is the only political body which has tried to establish 
contacts with the broad masses in the country. Yet its method of approach has not 
been correct and therefore its efforts have not been as fruitful as they would have 
been otherwise. A new orientation of policy is much needed in the Congress at the 
present juncture and it must be preceded by a recognition of the fact that there are 
definite classes to whom an economic appeal has to be made before they can be 
mobilised for political action and that they have to be organised on a class basis 
before they can be effectually used for au anti-imperialist struggle. 

^ It is sad to reflect that the Congress has persistently neglected industrial labour 
with the result that Labour has been estranged from the Congress, Unfortunately, 
there is to be seen to-day not only indifference but positive antipatl^ towards 
the Congress^ in organised labour unions. The result is that the Congress is 

not in a position to-day to call to its aid political strikes of workers. There have 

been powerful labour strikes in the country but they have been generally of an 
economic character. The economic struggle of the -.workers has not yet passed into 
the political struggle. This is why labour is so weak to-day as a poutioal force and 
weighs so little in the political scale. 

Howsoever one may oritioise and denounce the Congress, it is the only broad plat- 
form of anti-imperialist straggle in India, and it is the only centre to-day from wnxoh 

such a struggle can be conducted. It is the broad arena of mass struggle wjtiere 
workers and peasants can receive political education and enlarge their influence and 
prestige. 

Unfortunately some of the working class leaders do not seem to accept this point 
of_ view. Ever since 1928 they have followed a policy of isolation and it is this 
suicidal, policy wMch has isolated them not only from the working masses but also 
gom the national struggle ; and yet the wonder of wonders is that they claim to be 
the vanguard of the Indian revolution. Whenever the Congress has conducted an anti- 
impenahst struggle these leaders have been found not only keeping liiemselves aloof 
but also preventing the workers from joining in the struggle. Was it not a commu- 
nist leader whe pulled down the national flag at Bombay and thus unconsciously acted 
as an “agent of imperialism ?” 

If communism is unity of theory and practice, have not the communists of 
India played a destructive role during the last six years ? Even in the trade union 
field they nave -teied to break unity of workers by following the policy of dual union- 
ism. I do not like to rake up an old matter because happily trade union unity has 
lately been restored with the communists though it is doubtful how long this unity is 
going to last. For I believe that the slogans of trade union unity and united front are 
given out in order to fight the growing menace of fascism and to secure the sympathy 
of workers of the world for Soviet Russia in the case of an outbreak of war. The 
Third Intemational now-a-days forinulates policies wMch seem to be simply an exten- 
sion of the domestic policy of Russia. Russia is anxious to postpone war and so the 
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Presidential Address 

Following are extracts from Ms address 


Criticisms coming from the right are generally of a two-fold nature. One criticism 
is that the Congress Socialists are first and foremost inter-nationalists and as such 
cannot he wholly depended upon in the fight for independence. It is said that situa- 
tions may arise in which we may be pursuaded to sacrifice the freedom of our country 
for the sahe of socialism. Let me at once disarm the suspicion by stating emphati- 
cally that there is no antagonism between independence and socialism. As a matter 
of faci^ socialism cannot be built without the conquest of power and in the present 
conditions of InMa the anti-imperialist struggle is only a prelude to socialism. We 
are not lacking in national pride either. Of course we hate chauvinism and do not 
subscribe to the^ dictum “my country, right or wrong.” Nor do we want to deprive 
other peoples pf their inheritance but rather wish to cultivate friendly relations with 
them and build in co-operation a world society that is free from exploitation and 
oppression and is founded on free association of mankind. 


The other criticism is that we are disrupting the struggle for independence by 
raising the issue of class struggle at^ this stage. We may be forgiven for pointing 
put that under present conditions it is impossible to win independence without mobi- 
lising the workers and peasants for the political struggle. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress has Mtherto not paid adequate attention to the question of reaching the masses 
with a correct approach. We do not accuse the Congress of any wnful neglect in 
the matter. On the contrary, it is the only political body which has tried to establish 
contacts with the broad masses in the country. Yet its method of approach has not 
been correct and therefore _ its efforts have not been as fruitful as they would have 
been otherwise. A new orientation of policy is much needed in the Congress at the 
present jimcture and it must be preceded by a recognition of the fact that there are 
de^te classes M whom^ an economic appeal has to be made before they can be 
mobihsed for political action and that they have to be organised on a class basis 
before they can be effectually used for an anti-imperialist struggle. 

Congress has persistently neglected industrial labour 
with the lesmt that Labour has been estranged from the Congress. Unfortunately, 
mere IS to he seen to-day not only indifference but positive antipatl^ towards 
the Congress^ in organised labour imions. ^ The result is that the Congress is 
not IE a position to-day to call to its aid political strikes of workers. There have 
been powerful labour strikes in the country but they have been generally of an 
^onomio character. The economic struggle of the '.workers has not yet passed into 
the political struggle. This is why labour is so weak to-day as a poutioaf force and 
weighs so httle m the political scale. 


Howsoever one may oritioise and denounce the Congress, it is the only broad plat- 
form of anti-imperialist struggle in India, and it is the only centre to-day from wnioh 
such a struggle can be conducted. ^ It is the broad arena of mass struggle wjiere 

Workers and peasants can receive political education and enlarge their iniluenoe' and 
prestige. 

Unfortu^tely pome of the working class leaders do not seem to accept this point 
Ever since 1928 they have followed a policy of isolation and it is this 
^ciaM policy which has isolated them not only from the working masses but Mso 
ftom the national struggle ; and yet the wonder of wonders is that they claim to be 
tne vanguard of the Indian revolution. Whenever the Congress has conducted an anti- 
^penahst struggle these leaders have been found not only keeping themselves aloof 
out mso preventing the workers from joining in the struggle. Was it not a commu- 
nist leader whe pulled down the national flag at Bombay and thus unconsciously acted 
as an “agent of imperialism ?” 

if copni^sm is unity of theory and practice, have not the oommunists of 
.^®struotive role during the last six years ? Even in the trade union 
neld they have tyied to break unity of workers by following the policy of dual union- 
ism. 1 do nowike to rake up an old matter because happily trade union unity has 
lately been restored with the communists though it is doubtful how long this unity is 
gomg to last. For I believe that the slogans of trade union unity and united front are 
given m order to fight the growing menace of fascism and to secure the sympathy 
of workers of the world for Soviet Russia in the case of an outbreak of war/ The 
imrd Internationa now-a-days formulates policies wMch seem to be simply an exten- 
sion of the domestic policy of Russia. Russia is anxious to postpone war and so the 
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have already expressed my opinioa that it does require a slight though an important 
modification and I have also pointed the direction in which this change should 
he introduced. I am aware that the matter is receiving the attention- of tlie 
Party and I hope that if the Party is convinced that a change in its policy 
is demanded by circumstances it will surely take the necessary steps in that 
connection. 

It was hut natural for the Congress to signify its intention to rdect this sham 
constitution which is only a device to perpetuate British domination in India. It would 
have been much better if reasons for its rejection had been fully and well stated and 
the real character of the White Paper proposals had been brought out in Congress 
resolutions. The Congress also stated its considered opinion that the only satisfactory 
alternative was a constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult suffrage. But the thing that really matters is to see how this policy of 
rejection is to be carried uut. In onr opinion the only possible, honourable and con- 
sistent course open to rejeotionists after this declaration is to follow a policy of 
determined resistance and obstruction and to make it impossible for the new constitu- 
tion to work. A policy of rejeotion necessarily implies refusal to accept ministerial 
and o&er offices in the gift of the Government. It is only in this way that we can 


expose the hollownes of the constitution and compel its suspension. We must realise 
that the new constitution impedes our progress towards our goal and the sooner the 
obstacle is removed from our path the speedier would be our progress. 

If would not have been necessary for me to dilate on this subject if the Parlia- 
mentary Board had followed in the Assembly the old traditions of the Swaraj Party 
and if an insidious propaganda had not been started by certain responsible individuals 
in favour of working the reforms. 

When the Swaraj Party was revived at Ranchi in 1934 the policy and programme 
which it adopted, was significantly silent on the question of acc^tance of office and 
the whole programme was conceived in a spirit of working the Reforms. It clearly 
demonstrated the great change that had come over the mentality of our parliamentari- 
ans after the liquidation of the Civil Disobedience movement. Perhaps tJie defeat the 
country had sustained in the straggle and the absence of an atmosphere of civil 
resistance in the country had emboldened them to give up the old tactics of obstruc- 
tion, The general mentality of the Parliamentary Board and the inability of its 
representatives in the Assembly to remain faithful to their election pledges and their 
e^erness to obtain easy though empty victories over the Government by agreeing to 
give up their professions and principles in order to enable them to secure the co- 
operation of the other parties in the Assembly— all these combined do not encourage 
us to hope that there will be any determined effect to secure the rejeotion of 
the reforms. 


On tlie other hand, a favourable atmosphere is being silently created for the work- 
ing of the reforms and the mind of the nation is being steadily prepared step by sten 
for the acceptance of such a policy. The silence that is being maintained on all sides 
IS certainly strengthening the hands of those who advocated such a policy 

The question is one of great importance and its decision should not be left in the 
hands of the Parliamentary Board, The Congress should give a clear mandate without 
any equivocation. 

A special pleading for a wrecking policy should not be needed in the case of a 
party pledged to complete independence. A party working for complete independence 
at no stage enter into a compromise with imperialism. It has to carry on the 
s^ggle relentiessly until the goal is reached. It should in no case take upon itself 
the responsibility of working a constitution inmosed by the British Parliament 
authority to fi-ame a -'Constitution for Didia hL been challenged^by^the 
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have already expressed my opinion that it does require a slight though an importa^ 
modification and I have also pointed the direction in which this change should 
he introduced. I am aware that the matter is receiving the attention ■ of the 
Partv and I hope that if the Party is convinced that a change in its^ 
is demanded by circumstances it will surely take the necessary steps m that 

■ but natural for the Congress to signify its intention to reject thb sham 
constitution which is only a device to perpetuate British domination in It would 
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INTRODUmON 876 (o) 

ike specks of cream . floating over an Indian she-ocean of milk and 
plater, even “dirt and Ear be it from us to use these latter terms 

in the Miss Mayo sense ; we simply refer to the prevailing ignorance and 
superstition, callousness and lack of enterprise. The new progressive 
leaven has to work not only in spite of, but also, in and with, all this 
“raw” and “refractory” material. It has to transform and fashion it in 
accordance with its new ideology. In this it has got to be bold and wise* 

There is no gainsaying that it has been bold in the conception of its 
plans. Though we can hardly say that the boldness in conception has 
yet been followed by anything like proportionately evolving vigour in 
execution. The Women Movement is not yet backed by adequately 
ample dynamism and has not yet gathered sufficiently effective or 
“driving” momentum. That is, in our judgment, because, whilst it has 
switched on the current from some front batteries, it has nearly switch- 
ed off the current from some others in the background. By its 
enunciation of the Fundamental Bights, by its courageous yet 
non-communal attitude in relation to the White Paper Scheme, 
and last but not the least, by the nature and extent of. its 
educational, legislative and* social service work, it has shown that it has 
been drawing more and more liberally upon the ampler and fresher 
springs of “life” as we now understand it. But some other springs — 
possibly, springs of untold, unsuspected vitality — have been lying 
neglected in the back-ground, and are, perhaps, allowed to dry up un- 
explored and unused. If it not be impertinence on our part, we should 
venture to say one or two things to make our meaning clear. 

In our General Introduction to this Volume, we have spoken of the 
Genius of India, its characteristic modes and methods of function. 
These are not mere shibboleths. For at least three thousand years, 
Indian civilisation and culture proved to be one of the most potent 
and productive factors influencing and shaping the trend of human 
history and evolution upon earth. And this influence was exerted not 
in terms of India’s science, art, philosophy and mysticism alone. India 
was great, and often led, in the domain of politics and material pro- 
gress also. This is now generally admitted, upon adequate evidence, 
even by competent outsiders who have no reason to be partial to 
India’s past. It is true that for the last few centuries India has fallen 
from the Power and Glory she was. But this was because she lost 
touch-yvital touch — with her real magazine of Power, with the real 
dynamism of her own Genius and Personality. That magazine is not 
yet depleted. It is still stocked with not only ample but profound 
vitality. This explains the wonderful sustaining and recouping power 
of India. The invasion by Alexander the Great of the Punjab was 
ephemeral in its political result. It is also a historical fact that Moha- 
mm^an invasion, so formidably sweeping elsewheret found its way into 
India with the greatest tardiness and difficulty, and it took some centuries 
(commencing with the first impact on Sind) to establish its power in 
India in the shape of military garrisons which could hardly as yet be 
regarded as kingdoms and empires. The Moghul Empire came of 
course in due course. But on the weakening and disruption of that 
Empire it was still possible for the Marhatta and Sikh powers to 
assert themselves and hold sway over the greater part of India. The 
« resistance and, adaptive power of Indian civilisation and culture has 
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Origin of the Ali-Iodia Women’s Conference 

The All-India Women’s Conference owes its orgin to a circular letter from Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousins, who, in the autumn of 1926, as Secretary of the Women’s 
Indian Association, Adyar, Madras, addressed an appeal to women all over the country 
to form local committees and hold Constituent Conference in each of the Provinces 
and in certain other clearly defined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of 
declaring their views on problems of education. 

The original stimulus which gave rise to Mrs. Cousins’ letter was an appeal made 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at the Prize-Giving function of the 
Bethune QoUege, Calcutta, in which he called on Indian women to tell us with one 
Voiee what they want^ and keep on telling us till they get it.'* Mrs. A. L. Huide- 
koper, an ex-Principal of Bethune College, (who, I am glad to say, is still one of our 
very active members), made use of this appeal as the basis of two articles which 
were published in Stri Dharma.^ the monthly magazine of the Women’s Indian 
Association, and it was after this that Mrs. Cousins took up the matter in the -way I 
have just described. Her appeal met with a wide and enthusiastic response, and 
Constituent Conferences were held in 22 places during the months of September to 
December 1926, and the First All-India Women’s Conference was organised to take 
place at Poona, where it was duly held from January 5th to 8thj 1927, under the 
distinguished Presidentship of Her Highness the Maharani Chimnabai Saheb Gaekwad 
of Baroda, — ^Mrs. Cousins oeing the fhst Honorary Organising Secretary. The Eesolu- 
tions passed at that Conference related almost without exception to education, ranging 
from matters concerning Primary Schools up to those relating to College and Adult 
Education. The sole exception was a Resolution condemning the practice of early 
marriage, as it interfered with education and supporting Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Age-of- 
Consent Bill, which was then about to come before the Legislative Assembly, 

2. The Second. Conference— 

In 1928, the Second Conference was held in Delhi under the Presidentship of her 
Highness the Begum Mother of Bhopal, the proceedings being opened by her Excel- 
lency the Lady fiwin. In addition to re-affirming most of the Resolutions of the 
First CJonference, notable^ Resolutions were passed relating to Rai Sahib Harbilas 
Sarda’s Bill for the restraint of Early Marriage, which was at that time under consi- 
deration, as weU as urging the Government to give representation to women in the 
Central Legislature, so that they might be able to express their views on pending 
measures affecting the interests of women and girls. The Second Conference was 
noteworthy also as the origin of the All-India Fund for Women’s Education, 

B. The Third Conference — 

The Third Conference, that of 1929, was held at Patna, with Her Highness the 
Dowager Raui of Mandi as President. It was on the occasion that the- scope of the 
Conference was definitely widened to include Social Reform, and separate Section for 
Social Reform was created to work on lines parallel to those of the Secion concerned 
with Educational Reform, Three Sub-committees of the Educational Reform Section were 
appointed to carry on work throughout the year in the following directions ; 

The drafting of a special curriculum for schools, based on the ideals underlying 
the Resolutions passed by the Conference. 

H)) The revising and creating of new text-books. 

(c) The investigation of the conditions of the traim'ng of teachers in all parts of 
India. Under the Social Reform Section also a Sub-committee was appointed xo carry 
on the campaign to raise the age of marriage. 

A. The Fourth Conference^-* 

1930, when the Fourth Conference was held in Bombay under the Px'esidehtship 
of ^s. Sarojini Haidu, the increased efficiency of the or^nization had become very 
noticeable : and the Honorary Organizing Secretary (Mrs. Hamdadevi Chattopadhyaya) 
was able to report the accomplishment of a la^e amount of very effective work 
done by the Constituent bodies in many parte of India. Prominent among the list of 
yeforms effected through the support of the Conference and its members was the 
passing of the Sarda Act. which, (while in the opinion of the Conference the age- 
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mitted to all the Constituencies, with an invitation to them to give their considered 
opinion upon the views stated therein, and again in its final form, before it was 
actually suWitted to the Franchise Committee, the Memorandum was circulated^ to 
the Constituencies, from which no dissentient was received. I need hardly remind 
you that the essential points which were decided to press in the Memorandum were 
as follows : 

(1) Equal rights and obligations of all citizens without any bar on account of sex:. 

(2) No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, castes, 
creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(31 Adult suffrage. 

(4) Women to nght elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates. 

{6} No reservation of seats for women as such, nor special nomination or co-option, 

A deputation of ladies belonging to the All-India Women’s Conference also waited 
on His Excellency the Viceroy, in May, and presented a Memorial asking for women 
to be represented on the Round Table Conference. 

The Social Reforms Section was kept busy again this year in agitating against the 
attests to amend the Sarcla Act. Rai Bahadur Harbilasji Sarda’s Bill to secure a share 
for Hindu Widows in their husbands’ family property was very widely supported in the 
Constituencies. The year was also noteworthy for the number of laws passed in 
Indian States, safeguarding women’s rights, or enhancing their status. 

The work of the Education Section went forward with unabated vigour on the 
usual lines, progress being made with the scheme for opening a Women’s College for 
Home Science, Education^ Research, and Training of Teachers. The Text- book Sub- 
committee made considerable progress with its ardous labour, as did also the Sub- 
committees on Labour, and indigenous Industries. 


7. The Seventh Conference — 

The Seventh Conference met at Lucknow in 1933 under the Presidentship of 
Lady Ramanbhai Neelkanth. In the work of the preceding year, that of representing 
the ^ewpoint of Indian womanhood on the constitutional question had remained upper- 
most owing to the fact that the Indian Franchise Committee was occupied wiih its 
labo'^s in India during the cold season of that year, and the Standing Committee of 
the inference felt it obligatory that it should continue to press the views laid clown 
m the Memorandum presented the year before to the Round Table Conferenco. Nine 
members of the All-India Women’s Conference gave evidence at various centres, that 
of Rajkuinan Amrit Kaur (Chairwoman of the Standing Committee) being specially 
noteworthy for the firm stand which she made upon the principles laid clown in lie 
Memor^aum m spite of the fire of searching cross-examination. From tlie point of 
view of immetote results, however, those efforts were, alas I in vain, and the publi- 
cation of the Communal Award was the signal for an outburst of protests from our 
Constituencies. 

The work of ^e Social Section went forward apace ; in many Constituencies the 
earnest pr^ncal efforts towards the removal of untouchability and caste restrictions 
proved conclusively, to those who have eyes to see, that women are not— as they are 

b^the custodians of orthodoxy and conservatism. In many of 
the States Constituencies as well as those of British India there was a strong move- 
ment m favour of providing for divorce in Hindu society, and its equalisation for men 
^d ^men among Muslims. The promotion of the cause of Swadeshi indigenous 
mdustries was also a. very important featime of the yeai*’s work, as was also the 
number of instances in which members of the Conference were successful in contest- 

Corporations and 

women, at Delhi, on November 10, 1932, 
™ Educational Section, — concrete evidence of the 
steadily been proceeding since the starting 
^ Fond four years ago. Important as was that event, however, one must, 
not ^ow it to overshadow all the other less spectacular day-to-day work of members 

S that real underlying zeal for the educational uplift 

of women, throughout the land, in villages as well as in towns, in Quite devoted care 
and service, ^ well as in laying o1 foundation-stones and prSg Zr nubUc 
now^te^*’ Conference would have never grown into the solid organisation &at it 
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mitted to all the Constituencies, with an invitation to them to give their considered 
opinion upon the views stated therein, and again in its final form, before it was 
actually submitted to the Franchise Committee, the Memorandum was circulated^ to 
the Constituencies, from which no dissentient was received. I need hardly remind 
you that the essential points which were decided to press in the Memorandum were 
as follows : 

(1) Equal rights and obligations of all citizens without auy bar ou accoiiut of sex:. 

(2) No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, castes, 
creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(3) Adult suffrage. 

(4) "Women to fight elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates. 

(5) No reservation of seats for women as such, nor special nomination or co-option, 

A deputation of ladies belonging to the All-India "Women’s Conference also waited 
on His Excellency the Viceroy, in May, and presented a Memorial asking for women 
to be represented on the Round Table Conference. 

The Social Reforms Section was kept busy again this year in agitating against the 
attempts to amend the Sarda Act. Rai Bahadur Harbilasji Sarda’s Bill to secure a shave 
for Hindu "Widows in their husbands’ family property was very widely supported in the 
Constituencies. The year was also noteworthy for the number of laws passed in 
Indian States, safeguarding women’s rights, or enhancing their status. 

The^ work of the Education Section went forward with unabated vigour on the 
usual lines, progress being made with the scheme for opening a "Women’s College for 
Home Science, Education^ Research, and Training of Teachers. The Text- book Sub- 
committee made considerable progress with its ardous labour, as did also the Sub- 
committees on Labour, and indigenous Industries. 


7. The Seventh Conference — 

The Seventh Conference met at Lucknow in 1933 under the Presidentship of 
Lady Ram^bhai Neelkanth. In the work of the preceding year, that of representing 
the^ewpomt of Indian womanhood on the constitutional question had remained upper- 
most owing to the fact that the Indian Franchise Committee was occupied with its 
labors m India during the cold season of that year, and the Standing Committee of 
the ^nference felt it obligatory that it should continue to press the views laid down 
m the Memorandum presented the year before to the Round Table Conferenoo. Nine 
members of the All-lndia "Women’s Conference gave evidence at various centres, that 
of Rajl^an Amrit Kaur (Chairwoman of the Standing Committee) being specially 
nntewortJiy for the firm stand which she made upon the principles laid down in the 
Memor^diim m spite of the fire of searching cross-examination. From the point of 
view of immeffiate results, however, those efforts were, alas ! in vain, and the publi- 
cation of the Communal Award was the signal for an outburst of protests from our 

The work of the Social Section went forward apace ; in many Constituencies the 
earnest pr^tical efforts towards the removal of untouchability and caste restrictions 
proved conclusively, to those who hpe eyes to see, that women are not— as they are 
usnaJly supposed to be— the custodians of orthodoxy and conservatism. In many of 
the States Constituencies as well as those of British India there was a strong move- 
ment in favour of providing for divorce in Hindu society, and its equalisation for men 
^d women among Muslims. The promotion of the cause of Swadeshi indigenous 
mdustries was also a very important featime of the yeai*’s work, as was also the 
number of inst^ces in which members of the Conference were successful in contest- 

Corporations and 

The opening of the Lady Hwin College for women, at Delhi, on November 10, 1932 

Educational Section,— concrete evidence of the’ 
steadily been proceeding since the starting 
Fund four years ago. Important as was that event, however, one must 
not ^ow it to overshadow ail the othei less spectacular day-to-day work of members 
of without that real underlying zeal for the educational uplift 

of women, throughout the laud, m villages as well as in towns, in quite devoted care 
and service, as well as in laying of foundation-stones and presiding over public 
Conference would have never grown into the soliS organisation &at it 
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^de. As regards adult education, our trials are coming into effect in Godavary and 
Kistna Districts, as much as we have got Diree Sevasadans where women are taugh, 
music, vernaculars, English and some home industries such as rattan, work, embroidery 
lace, tape-making. 

Our work began with organising committees to collect funds for tlie famine-stricken 
area in the Ceded districts where many thousands of old people and children and 
pregnant women are dying for want of food. AVe have collected funds, besides we 
had benefit performances at Narsa,piu: and Muslipatam. 'We appealed to Youth Leagues 
for help who with their characteristic buoyancy of youth promptly answered our call 
with lai’ge sums of collections. In all we were able to send Rs. 1,000 to th© famine- 
stricken area. 

2. How our attention turned to the next important matter, namely, Sarda Act. I 
placed before the A. I. W, 0. in the recent session that numberless child marriages are 
being performed in Frenohpet in Muslipatam, as the British has no jurisdiction over 
the Frenchpet. It is no exaggeration or egoism if I say that we had worked very 
hard to lessen the number of marriages performed aud I am glad to say that we did 
succeed in our attempt and the sharp fines that were given by the magistrates to the 
parties, which themselves bear testimony to the success of our 'agitation. 

3. The next thing that confronted us was the question of legal disabilities of women 
whi(^ is of vital importance. I succeeded in getting the attestations of several ladies 
on the forms sent to me by the Social Section Secretary. The same were handed 
over to Mi*s. Cousins, Chairwoman of our Provincial Body, when she attended our 
Provincial Executive Body at EUore to he sent to S. S. Secretary. Some more forms 
were sent ^ to our Sub-Constituencies at my request and I am to say that they are 
working vigorously to have them filled in and will be sent to the S. *S. Secretary in 
time for the ensuing Assembly Sessions. 

4. I may also add that some of the members of our sub-constituencies are helping 
tlie widow-remarriage Association. 

5. The last hut not the least, is the question of Franchise over which I have 

drawn the attention of oui* Committee ^ to concentrate. In this connection I have 
appealed for help on behalf of our constituency to all persons of different shades of 
opimon, and to youth leagues for finding out whether the names of all the women 
qummed to vote are entered into the Electoral Roll, and to enlighten voters on the 
mit of Franchise. A similar letter was sent to the Press by our Chairwoman, Mrs. 
Cousms. Besides this, she has written letters to Messrs. Satyamurty B, Samba- 
murtj (a famous Cougre.ss leader), and to Mrs. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi to depute 
special workers who had experience of finding out the the people with special iiropertv, 
tax and literary qualifications. i 

As we have to deal with many a social problem it is very difficult for every 
L<onstituency to work up all the items concerning Social and Educational matters. So 
■*-.^^7® distributed the following items among the experienced members of our Pro- 
vincial Committee. 

(a) Tillage Reconstruction ; (b) Indigenous Industries : (c) Rescue Homes ; (d) 
Jjaboui’ and Insurance. 

6. Tillage Reconstruction was allotted to Mrs. P. Kanakamma of NeUore, B. 

Naraspur, Dr. M. Sakuntala of EUore, M. Eamalarnma of Muslipatam 
ana Mrs. (^usms. I cannot say that we had achieved any tangible result in as much 
SI ^ uphiU task. Anyhow, I dare say that we are making progress, and 

nope^at our attempts would fructify in course of time. AvS for the Hanjan work 
wmon forms a part of Tillage Reconstruction, I am glad to inform that very good 
obtain^ in our local areas, many schools are started for Harijan chilaren, 
aM bo^amg for their girls, night schools in our local areas, lliauks to the laborious 
work of the Hanjan Sev^ Sangh. 

pn indigenous industries, we have centred all our activities in 

f AT- District, where we can, under the guidance of Mr. G. Sitaramasastry (Secretaiw 
for the TiUage Industries Association) work, in proper channel. j ^ j 

Andhra Province, has been pitched upon for having 
Rajarajeswaraimna has taken the entire responsibUity on her 
and herself Eesexie Homes started by Dr. G. Ranganayakam 

snJi eS of Insurance among women and, to a 

(Sd.) M. Eamalarnma, 

Standing Committee Member, ANDHRA. 
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side. As regards adult education, our trials are coming into effect in Godavary and 
Eistna Districts, as much as we have got three Sevasadans where women are taugh, 
music, vernaculars, English and some home industries such as rattan work, embroidery 
lace, tape-making. 

Our work began with organising committees to collect funds for Die famine-stricken 
area in the Ceded districts where many thousands of old people and children and 
pregnant women are dying for want of food. YTe have collected funds, besides we 
had benefit performances at Narsapur and Muslipatam. appealed to Youth Leagues 
for help who with their characteristic buoyancy of youth promptly answered our call 
with lai’ge sums of collections. In all we were able to send Rs. 1,000 to the famine- 
stricken area. 

2. Kow our attention turned to the next important matter, namely, Sarda Act. I 
placed before the A. 1. W, 0. in the recent session that numberless child marri^es are 
being performed in Frenchpet in Muslipatam, as the British has no jurisdiction over 
the Frenchpet. It is no exaggeration or egoism if I say that ^ve had worked very 
hard to lessen the number of marriages performed and I am glad to say that we did 
succeed in our attempt and the sharp fines that were given by the magistrates to the 
parties, which themselves bear testimony to the success of our agitation._ 

3. The next thing that confronted us was the question of legal disabilities of women 
which is of vital importance. I succeeded in getting the attestations of several ladies 
on the forms sent to me by the Social Section Secretary. The same Avere handed 
over to Mrs. Cousins, Chairwoman of our Provincial Body, when she attended our 
Provincial Executive Body at EUore to be sent to S. S. Secretary. Some more forms 
were sent to our Sub-Constituencies at my request and I am to say that they are 
Avorking vigorously to have them filled in and will be sent to the S. S. Secretary in 
time for the ensuing Assembly Sessions. 

4 _ I may also add that some of the members of our sub-constituencies are helping 
the widow-remarriage Association. 

5. The last but not the least, is the question of Franchise over Avhich I have 
draAvn the attention of oui* Committee to concentrate. In this connection I have 
appealed for help on behalf of our oonstitueucy to all persons of different shades of 
opinion, and to youth leagues for finding out whether the names of all the women 
qu^ified to vote are entered into the Electoral Roll, and to enlighten voters on the 
fruit of Franchise. A similar letter Avas sent to the Press by our Chairwoman, Mrs. 
Cousins, Besides this, she has written letters to Messrs. Satyamurty B. Samba- 
murti (a famous Congress leader), and to Mrs. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi^ to depute 
special workers who had experience of finding out the the people Avith special property, 
tax and literary qualifications. 

As we have to deal with many a social problem it is very difficult for every 
Constituency to work up all the items concerning Social and Educational matters. So 
I have distributed the following items among the experienced members of our Pro- 
vincial Committee. 

(a) Tillage Reconstruction ; (b) Indigenous Industries ; (c) Rescue Homes ; (d) 
Ijabour and Insurance. 

6. ^ Tillage Reconstruction was allotted to Mrs. P. Kanakamma of Hellore, D. 
Laxmibayamma of Naraspur, Dr. M. Sakuntala of EUore, M. Kamalamma of Muslipatam 
and Mrs. Cousins, I cannot say that we had achieved any tangible result in as much 
as the work is an uphiU task. Anyhow, I dare say that we are making progress, and 
hope that our attempts would fructify in course of time. As for the Hanjan work 
Avnich forms a part of Tillage Reconstruction, I am glad to inform that very good 
results are obtained in our local areas, many schools are started for Harijan children, 
and boarding for their girls, night schools in our local areas, thanks to the laborious 
work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

7. As_ regards the indigenous industries, we have centred all our activities in 
Guntur District, where we can, under the guidance of Mr. G. Sitaramasastry (Secretai’y 
for the TiUage Industries Association) work, in proper channel. 

8. Bezwada, the centre of the Andhra Province, has been pitched upon for having 
itescue Homes. Mrs. Rajarajeswaramma has taken the entire responsibility on her 
shoulders as there ai’e already two Rescue Homes started by Dr. G. Ranganayakam 
and herself. 

9. Much work has been done in the spread of Insurance among women and. to a 
small extent among labourers. 

(Sd.) M. Eamalamma, 

Standing Committee Member, ANDHRA. 
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Under Social Section of the Constituenoy, “Sagarika” and “Mirahai” performances 
were done to raise money in aid of the ahove Institutions and the net income was 
more than Rs. 1,000 from the performances. There is also a monthly subscription of 

about Rs. 25 out of which the expenditure is met. ^ ^ ^ vt 

Sd. Protima Nag, 

3 ^ ^ 35 ^ General Secretary. 

4. Bengal West 

The first Annnal Meeting was held on the 8th. February, 1935. Mrs. Renuka Ray, 
the Social Secretary of the A. I. W. G. was kind enough to preside over the meeting. 
Some 700 women, "mostly from the neighbouring villages, assembled there. Severn 
women including a widow from a village, read papers. They dealt mainly on social 
problems of the women of our country, firs. Ray, the President, spoke about the Re- 
solutions passed in the Karachi Conference and asked the women present there to 
take active part in the work undertaken by the Conference. 

The Bengal West Constituency is carrying on social works in neighbouring villages 
from the very beginning by calling meetings at regular intervale and by Sub-Com- 
mittees there. On the loth. February, a meeting was held at Bandgorah, a neighbom-- 
ing village where child welfare Exhibition was duly organised. After lectures had 
been delivered there by several ladies, a Sub-Committee with 7 Members, was formed 
there. 

Feeling the necessity of starting sewing classes in the villages, the Constituency 
has appointed a teacher for this purpose from the 1st. March, on a salary of Rs. 10 a 
month. The teacher, a widow, trained at Sriniketan, the Rural Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of Yiswabharati, goes regularly to three villages for the present. On the 6th. 
March a meeting was held at Bhubandanga, the nearest village from Santiniketan, to 
inaugurate the starting of a loom there. The members of our Constituency also go to 
the villages occasionally and talk witli the women there about the improvement of 
sanitary conditions of villages. 

Santiniketan, Sd. Sudhamayee Mukeijee, 

11. 6. 35. Secy., West Bengal Consty., A. I. W. 0. 


6. Bihar. 

Four meetings were held during the half-year under report. One of these was a 
general meeting and three were Committee meetings. In the General meeting the things 
especially discussed were Rui’al uplift. Removal of Illiteracy, Untouchability, and 
mmen’s Legal Disabilities. The Committee meetings discussed among other things the 
ways and means for giving a practical shape to the resolutions of the Conference. 

The Committee elected Lady Imam as its President in place of Mrs. Haidar Ali who 
is leaving Patna indefinitely. One of our members, Mrs. S. C. Chakrabarty acted earn- 
estly as an Honorary Hospital Yisitor for two years— 1933-34 and 1934-35. Since 
April 1935, Mrs. A. "i. Sen has been working as an Honorary Yisitor of the Hospital. 

Owing to the ill health of two of the Sectional Secretaries the progress of work 
during the half-year under report was considerably retarded. Regarding the 
removal of illiteracy our Educational Section has been running a few free 
Primary Schools in which both boys and girls are taught. The number of pupils 
in these schools is gradually increasing. Besides this, arrangement has been 
made to hold meetings of the common people in different busties and deliver 
popular lectures. These meetings were attended by both males and females and the 
lectures much appreciated. Our plan is to supplement these lectures with lanteni 
shows. Regarding social work no new line of action has yet been cbalked out. The 
two sections — ^Educational and Social — ^have to a certain extent worked jointly. To 
give a practical impetus to the removal of untouchability the teachers of our Primary 
Schools are encouraged to admit children belonging to the Harijan Class. In some of 
the popular educational lectures referred to above, the evils of early marriage and the 
Purdah system were exposed, 

Sd, Mrs. S. 0. Chakravarti, 

Educational Secretary. 


6. Bombay 

The progress made dpring the last six months was on the whole satisfactory. The 
Association met four tinaes during the six months to consider the circulars from the 
Organising Secretary of the A. I. W. 0. and to consider other matters relating to the 
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Under Social Seotion of the Constitnenoy, “Sagarika’’ and “Mirahai” performances 
were done to raise money in aid of the aoove Institutions and the net income was 
more than Rs. 1,000 from the performances. There is also a monthly subscription of 
about Rs. 25 out of which the expenditure is met. 

Sd. Protima Nag, 

S, 7. 35. General Secretary. 

4. Bengal West 

The first Annual Meeting was held on the 8th. February, 1935. Mrs. Renuka Ray, 
the Social Secretary of the A. I. W. C. was kind enough to preside over the meeting. 
Some 700 women, ''mostly from the neighbouring villages, assembled there. Several 
women including a widow from a village, read papers. They dealt mainly on social 
problems of the women of our country. Mrs. Ray, the President, spoke about the Re- 
solutions passed in the Karachi Conference and asked the women present there to 
take active part in the work undertaken by the Conference. 

The Bengal West Constituency is carrying on social works in neighbouring villages 
from the very beginning by calling meetings at regular intervals and by Sub-Com- 
mittees there. On the 18th. February, a meeting was held at Baudgorah, a neighboui*- 
ing village where child welfare Exhibition was duly organised. After lectures had 
been delivered there by several ladies, a Sub-Committee with 7 Members, was formed 
there. 

Feeling the necessity of starting sewing classes in the villages, the Constituency 
has appointed a teacher for this purpose from the 1st. March, on a salary of Rs. 10 a 
nionth. The teacher, a widow, trained at Sriniketan, the Rural Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of Yiswabharati, goes regularly to three villages for the present. On the 6th. 
March a meeting was held at Bhubandanga, the nearest village from Santiniketan, to 
inaugurate the starling of a loom there. The members of our Constituency also go to 
the villages occasionally and talk with the women there about the improvement of 
sanitary conditions of villages. 

Santiniketan, Sd. Sudhamayee Mukeijee, 

11. 6. 35. Secy., West Bengal Consty., A. I. W. 0. 


5. Bihar. 

Four meetings were held during the half-year under report. One of these was a 
general meeting and three were Committee meetings. In the General meeting the things 
^eciaUy discussed were Rui'al uplift. Removal of Illiteracy, Untouchability, and 
Omen’s Legal Disabilities. The Committee meetings discussed among other things the 
ways and means for giving a practical shape to the resolutions of the Conference. 

The Committee elected Lady Imam as its President in place of Mrs. Haidar Ali who 
is leaving Patna indefinitely. One of our members, Mrs. S. C. Chakrabarty acted earn- 
estly as an Honorary Hospital Yisitor for two years — 1933-34 and 1934-35. Since 
April 1935, Mrs. A. Sen has been working as an Honorary Yisitor of the Hospital. 

Owing to the ill health of two of the Sectional Secretaries the progress of work 
during the half-year imder report was considerably retarded. _ Regarding the 
removal of illiteracy our Educational Section has been running a few free 
Primary Schools in which both boys and girls are taught. The number of pupils 
in these schools is gi*adually increasing. Besides this, arrangement has been 
made to hold meetings of the common people in different busties and deliver 
poprdar lectures. These meetings were attended by both males and females and the 
lectures much appreciated. Our plan is to supplement these lectures with lantern 
shows. Regarding social work no new line of action has yet been chalked out. The 
two sections — ^Educational and ^oial — ^have to a certain extent worked jointly. To 
give a practical impetus to the removal of untouchability the teachers of our Primary 
Schools are encour^ed to admit children belonging to the Harijan Class. In some of 
the popular educational lectures referred to above, the evils of early marriage and the 
Purdah system were exposed, 

Sd. Mrs. S. C. Chakravarti, 

Educational Secretary. 


6. Bombay 

The progress made during the last six^ months was on the whole satisfactory. The 
Association met four times during the six months to consider the circulars from the 
Organising Secretary of the A, I, W. 0. and to consider other matters relating to 
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5amity and Marwari Harijan Sevak Samity have given ns financial help all along, 

rrhioh we are grateful. . 

The prize distribution of the above School came off on the 24th June at the school 
premises. Councillor S. 0. (xhosh presided and Mrs. Indira Devi gave away the 
prizes, which consisted of Dhotis and Sarees. These were given by Mrs. T. K. 
Baneriee, Mrs. Sudhir Kumar Sen, and Mrs. T. P. Ghosh. Mi’s. Ghosh also supplied 
mangoes and sweets for the pupils. The Banga Luxmi Cotton Mills kindly presented 
a box of washing soap for distribution. 'W’e are grateful to Mrs. N. N. Dutt for con- 
tributing Rs. 20 towards the prize fund, and to Mrs. N. Mukerjee for printing the 
invitation cards free of charge. 

The Bal Mandir or the Harijan Baby Clinic has made good progress during the last 
six months. Seventy children attend daily, and each of them get a powa of milk 
twice a day. Dr. Miss Maitreyi Bose regularly attends the Clinic every Saturday 
morning, and Dr. Pal every Wednesday afternoon. We are very thankful to them for 

S ';vin<^ medical help free oi charge. The monthly expenses of the plinio come to about 
s. lI'S. Last year Mrs. Saudamini Mehta in charge of the Clinic, had to collect all 
the money through private donations, excepting Rs. 10 from the A. I. W. C. Fortu- 
nately this vear the Bengal Harijan Bevak Sangh is very kindly giving a monthly grant 
of Rs. 100. " We thank Mrs. Handoo for her monthly subscription of Rs. 5 and also 
for visiting the Clinic twice a week. We also thank Mrs. Madgaonkar, and Mrs. 
Nirmala Choksy for helping the Secretary in the work of supervision. 

(b) No work has yet been done imder this heading. 


(c) Women’s Franchise 

Some ladies representing four different Associations met Mr. R. N. Gilchrist at Mrs. 
Mukherjee’s house on the 18th March. There was a suggestion that the Provincial 
Government and the Secretary of State for India should be approached with a view to 
lowering the high standard of literacy qualification for franchise. Accordingly a cable 
was sent to the Secretary of State for India in the month of June, 


Lectures 


Under the joint auspices of the Calcutta Constituency of the A. I. W. C., and the 
Bengal Presidency Council of Women, a women’s meeting was held on February 1st, 
1935 at the All-India Institute of Hygiene, 21 Chittaranjan Avenue, when Mrs. How 
Martyn of the International Birth Control Association spoke on the subject of 
“Birth Control”. 

During Madam Halide Ediba Hanum’s short stay here, a lecture was arranged at 
the Y. W. C. A. Hall, on the 27th February, 1935, jointly with the All-Bengal 
Muslim Ladies’ 'Association, when she spoke on the ‘^Women’s movement in Turkey”, 
This was very interesting and was largely attended. 

Sd. M. Gupta, 
Hony. Secretary. 


8. Delhi 


After the return of the nine delegates who attended the Karachi Session of the 
A. I. W. C, the Delhi Women’s League (Local Branch of the A. I. W. C.) commenced 
its activities with the entertainment of the two guests of the A. I. W. 0., Dr. Royden 
and Mrs. C. Ashby who were on a visit to Delhi. Their entire programme was 
arranged by the Executive Committee and apart from showing them various places 
of educational and social interest a series of social functions were arranged in their 
honour and everything possible was done to make the guests comfortable. 

2. The following persons gave public lectures under the auspices of the League 
during the past six months. 

(a) Dr. M. Royden and Mrs. C. Ashby spoke on the “Message of the West to the 
East. 

(b) Mrs, How Martyn on “Birth Control in India.” 

(c) Madam Halide Edib Hannm, the well known Turkish Novelist on “Women in 
Turkey”. 

(d) Mr, G. K. Hoedhar of the Poona Seva Sadan spoke on “Women in Social 
Service”. 

3. The Echo meeting of the Constituency was held on the 28th Feh. 1935 in the 
city and iiie audience was over 500 which is a good number for Delhi. Mrs. Naidu 
presided at the meeting and the aims and objects of the A. I. W. C. and the 
practieM work achieved by the Conference and its constituencies was fully explained. 

49 
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Samity and Marwari Harijan Sevak Samity have given ns financial help all along, for 
which we are grateful. 

The prize distribution of the above School came off on the 24th June at the school 
premises. Councillor S. 0. Ghosh presided and Mrs. Indira Devi gave away the 
prizes, which consisted of Dhotis and Sarees. These were given by Mrs. T. N. 
Banerjee, Mrs. Sudhir Kumar Sen, and Mrs. T. P. Ghosh. Mrs. Ghosh also supplied 
mangoes and sweets for the pupils. The Banga Luxmi Cotton Mills kindly presented 
a box of washing soap for distribution. 'We are grateful to Mrs. N. N. Dutt for con- 
tributing Rs. 20 towards the prize fund, and to Mrs. N. Mukerjee for printing the 
invitation cards free of charge. 

The Bal Mandir or the Harijan Baby Clinic has made good progress during the last 
six months. Seventy children attend daily, and each of them get a powa of milk 
twice a day. Dr. Miss Maitreyi Bose regularly attends the Clinic every Saturday 
morning, and Dr. Pal every Wednesday afternoon. We are very thankful to them for 
giving medical help free of charge. The monthly expenses of the Clinic come to about 
Rs. 175. I^ast year M!rs. Saudamini Mehta in charge of the Clinic, had to collect all 
the money through private donations, excepting Rs. 10 from the A. I. W. C. Fortu- 
nately this year the Bengal Harijan Sevak Saugh is very kindly giving a monthly grant 
of Rs. ICO. " We thank Mrs. Handoo for her monthly subscription of Rs. 5 and also 
for visiting the Clinic twice a week. We also thank Mrs. Madgaonkar, and Mrs. 
Nirmala Choksy for helping the Secretary in the work of supervision. 

(b) No work has yet been done imder this heading. 

(o) Women’s Franchise 

Some ladies representing four different Associations met Mr. R. N. Gilchrist at Mrs. 
Mukherjee’s house on the 18th March. There was a suggestion that the Provincial 
Government and the Secretary of State for India should be approached with a view to 
lowering the high standard of literacy (pialification for franchise. Accordingly a cable 
was sent to the Secretary of State for India in the month of June. 

Lectubes 

Under the joint auspices of the Calcutta Constituency of the A. I. W, C., and the 
Bengal Presidency Council of Women, a women’s meeting was held on February 1st, 
1935 at the All-India Institute of Hygiene, 21 Chittaranjan Avenue, when Mrs. How 
Martyn of the International Birth Control Association spoke on the subject of 
“Birth Control”. 

During Madam Halide Ediba Haniim’s short stay here, a lecture was arranged at 
the T. W. G.. A. Hall, on the 27th February, 1935, jointly with the All-Bengal 
Muslim Ladies’ Association, when she spoke on the “Women’s movement in Turkey”, 
This was very interesting and was largely attended. 

Sd. M. Gupta, 
Hony. Secretary. 

8. Delhi 

After the return of the nine delegates who attended the Karachi Session of th® 
A. I. W. C, the Delhi Women’s League (Local Branch of the A. I. W. C.) commenced 
its activities with the entertainment of the two guests of the A. I. W. 0., Dr. Royden 
and Mrs. C. Ashby who were on a visit to Delhi. Their entire programme was 
arranged by the Executive Committee and apart from showing them various places 
of educational and social interest a series of social functions were arranged in their 
honour and everything possible was done to make the guests comfortable. 

2. The following persons gave public lectures under the auspices of the League 
during the past six months. 

(a) Dr. M. Royden and Mrs. G. Ashby spoke on the “Message of the West to the 
East. 

(b) Mrs. How Martyn on “Birth Control in India.” 

(c) Madam Halide Edib Hanum, the well known Turkish Novelist on “Women in 
Turkey”. 

(d) Mr, G. K. Hoedhar of the Poona Seva Sadan spoke on “Women in Social 
Service”, 

3. The Echo meeting of the Constituency was held on the 28th Feb. 1935 in the 
eity and the audience was over 500 which is a good number for Delhi. Mrs. Naidu 
presided at the meeting and the aims and objects of the A. I. 'W. C. and the 
practical work achieved by the Conference and its constituencies was fully exidained. 
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mo&er-tongae to be medium of instruction, establishment of Home Science Institutions 
for Special Cultural Training for girls, revision of Yernaoular test-boois hy women 
educationists, co-education in primary schools, revision of present examination system, 
provision of airy and sanitary buildings for schools and inti’oduction of compulsory 
primary education, 

Social Section 

Early in the year a Sub-Committee for the removal of Legal Disabilities of Women 
was appointed. To awaken the interest of the public this committee arranged for 
a series of lectures under the auspices of our Association. A leading Barrister of our 
city, Mr. R. S. Naik, very kindly delivered the lectures pointing out the inequalities 
and disadvantages placed upon women hy the present laws of Property, Inheritance and 
Marriage prevailing in all communities. 

The Hostel for women and Employment Bureau continue their work. Fourteen to 
eighteen dais, midwives and compounders have taken up their residence at the hostel 
paying Re. 1 to Rs. 3 for lodging, and boarders paying Rs. 30 a month have been 
accommodated besides visitors passing through Hyderabad. The Bureau also has been made 
use of by people requiring its services. 

The vigilance Committee which deals with Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
children has started its preliminary work of collecting information about existing laws 
on this subject in British India. The Committee is composed of several of our mem- 
bers and a few men who are sympathisers of the cause. 

The work of the half-year has been mainly preparation. We are embarking on 
new ventui'es and hope when the hot weather has ceased to get on with the work 
that has been planned. 

Sd. E. Cornelius, 
Standing Committee Member. 


1 0. Indore 

We have amalgamated, according to the Rules and Regulations that were mssed in 
the Karachi’ Conference last year, the previous two Branches, viz., Indore Women’s 
Association and Indore Local Committee, into one Branch known at present as 
Alhlndia Women^s Conference^ Indore Branch, The following are the Office-bearers ; 

1. President— Princess Savitribai Sabeb Bansude. 

2. Vice-President— Mrs. Jankibai Bhandarker. 

3. Secretary and Treasurer— Mrs. Jyotsna Mehta, 

4 Joint Secretary— Mrs. Bhanumatibai G. Turkhud. 

The Managing Committee consists of 21 members. 

We hold meetings almost every month. 

2. We have made four divisions of our Branch, viz., Educational, Labour, Social, 
and Rural constructive Committees, out of which the first named Committee has been 
formed and Miss Ahilyabai Bhandarker, M A., Lady Supdt., Girls’ High School, has 
been appointed as a Convenor. A Labour Committee is shortly to be formed and Mrs. 
Annapurnabai Bhandarker is to he appointed as the Convenor. The third and the 
last one will be formed in the next few months. The practical work ol all the Committees 
will be put before you in the Yearly Report. 

3. we have written to the following Institutions for co-operation with our Branch 
and have received favourable replies from each of tiiem. They are : — 

(1) Shree Ahilya Seva Sadan (under the Patronage of H. H. The Junior MaliaTani 
Indirabai Ma Saheb-Holkar) ; 

(2) Shree Sharda Raja Boarding for Harijan Girls (under the patronage of H. H. 
the Maharani Sharmishthabai Ma Saheb Holkar)^; 

(3) Women’s Branch of the Red Cross Society conducted by Mrs. Kama, a member 
of our Branch. 

{4) Mahila Shiksham Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Mahalas, a member of our Branch. 

(5) Shree Kanchan Bai Shrawikashram (conducted by Lady Hukumohand, a member 
of our Branch, 

(Q Mahila Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Bhanumatibai G. Turkhud, a member of 
our Branch). 

^7) Gujerathi Stree Mandal (conducted by Mrs. J. Mehta, a member of our Branch). 

(8) Harijan Seva Sangh (conducted by Mrs, Kibe and Mrs. Annapurnabai Bhandar- 
ker— the latter is a member of our Branch). 
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An address was given by Mr. G. E. Doodbar, the Hon. O^ganiz^’ 

Sadan on Rural Uplift, Home Industiies, and a suitable system of ofudics is to 

He ^as already opened a school in the station in which the curriculuin . foi* 

be of such a natui-e as to give to the girls the education and heloful 

preparing them to be capable mothers and houewives, and become ciinrinW to this 
citizens of their country. The Constituency has promised their f^^ ® Pf 

Our programme for adult education for women is : — (1) A sewing . irti/riiKh • 

by some of the members of the Association; (2) A class for teaching to 

(3) Reading out stories, newspapers and useful articles from women s magt . 


those who cannot read. 


Voluntary services as teachers are given to a needy school in the^ 
stipends are given to the poor but deserving girls studying in the High scuoois. 

The Constituency arranges for the Annual Medical inspection of the sonooi ctuiai 
in this district, which is carefully done by the medical officers of the rGB}) 0 ctivo coutrc.s^. 
It was a pleasure to note that just a few ‘'children were found needing any 
The parents or guardians of such cases were advised to have these children attonuea t> 

without delay. ^ .... 

We were much pleased to meet Babu Rajendra Prasad at a public meeting oi uiu 
citizens of this town. He was presented with a garland of hand-spun yarn and a 
piece of hand-woven cloth by one of the members of our Association. . 

We regret that we have received no report from our Siib-Constituciicios. Xhey 
have not at all been active this year. This state of affairs is due to the leaders ot 
these sub-Constituencies having left the station. We do hope we shall bo abhi to 
reo^anize them as soon as the season permits.* 

The Alibag Women’s Association consists of twenty-five members on the subscrip- 
tion list. Our present office-bearers are : — 

President— Mrs. Parpia (Our new Collector’s wife). 

Vice-President — ^Dr. Miss A. Athavale. 

Secretary— Mrs. Lele. 

Ti’easurer— Mrs. R. Bhat. 

Sd. S. B. Bliaskans 
Standing Committee Member, 


12. Kolhapur 

The Annual Session of the Provincial Bhamni Mandal, Eolhapur, was held at. 
Eolhapur on the 8th May 1935, presided by Lady Janaldbai Sabnis. Following arc 
some of the important resolutions passed : — 

(1) Requesting the Eolhapur Darbar to put a stop to the marriage system wherein 

the husband is far older than the wife. 

(2) The Darbar have already made women’s education compulsory. The mooting 

requested the Darbar to bring it into actual practice, at their earliust 
convenience. 

(31 Women should take up the study of Hindi language. 

(4) Women should be appointed to 'work on a Jury. 

(5) Dowry system and the system of taMng money for daughters given in niarringts 

should be strictly stopped and women should start a movement jigiiinsi those 
in the villages to begin with. 

Besides this we have done some practical work in the form of oponinir a rJasK fur 
women and girls where English and Hindi is taught. 


Bd. Shamabai Moruso, 

Standing Committee Member, A. L \V. 0. 

13. Madras 

A Committee meeting was held in January 1935, to elect office bearers for the vt^ar 
1935-36. The following were elected : - ^ 

S^tanding Committee Member ... Mrs. EamaJa Damodnran 

Edneationrf Secretary ... Mrs. Eamatli Umasa 

Secretary ... Srimathi G. Visalukshi Amnml. 

Treasurer ... Mrs. Balasundaram Naidu ; 

and an Hceoutive Committee consisting of 12 members were elected. ’ 
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Vice-President— Dr. Miss A. Athavale. 

Secretary — Mrs. Lele. 
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Sd. S. B. Bhaskans 
Standing Committee Mombor, 


12. Kolhapur 

The Annual Session of the Provincial Bha^ni Mandal, Kolhapur, was held at 
Kolhapur on the 8th May 1935, presided by Lady Janakibai Sabnis. Following arc 
some of the important resolutions passed : — 

(1) Requesting the Kolhapur Darbar to put a stop to the marriage system wherein 

the husband is far older than the wife. 

(2) The Darhar have already made women’s education compulsory. Tho mooting 

requested the Dar&r to bring it into actual practice, at their eurliurst 
convenience. 

(3) Women should take up the study of Hindi language. 

(4) Women should he appointed to work on a Jury. 

(5) Dowry system and the system of taking money for daughters given in mnrriugts 

should be strictly stopped and women should start a movement jigainsi tliese 
in the villages to begin with. 

Besides this we have done some practical work in the form of oponinL^ a cIusk fat- 
women and girls where English and Hindi is taught. 


Sd. bhamabai Moruso, 

Standing Committee Member, A. 1. W. 0. 

13. Madras 

meeting was held in January 1935, to elect office bearers for the vear 
1935-30. The following were elected : ' ^ j 

Standing Committee Member ... Mi'S. Kamala Daniodaran 

Edncationd Secretary ... Mrs. Ramath Unissa Bi‘gum 

Secretary ... SiMi G. Visalakshi At.inml. 

j-xeasurer ... Mrs, Balasundaram Naidii ; 

and an Skeoutive Committee oonsisting of 12 members were elected. 
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Mrs. Baldiale, the Hon. Secretary explained the disadvantages of children wearing 
costly ornaments. After the meeting, the ladies visited the child welfare health 
exhibition. 

A meeting was held to celebrate the All India 'Women’s day and was lai'gely 
attended. 

We have also helped the dais trained at Wai, by giving them Saris and Blouses. 

Mrs. Bakh^e gave an account of the All-India Women’s Conference and her 

f eneral impressions of the Conference, in the meeting which was held on the 29th 
anuary 1935. 

A public meeting of representative women from Satara District was held at the 
Friendship centre on the 24th February 1935. More than a hundred ladies attended. They 
included Mrs. Dhavale from Karad, Miss Bhadhade, Mrs. Gokhale, Mrs. Apte from 
Sangli and others from other places in the District. Mrs. Hamid Ali presided. Mrs. 
Bakhle proposed the resolution protesting against Mrs. Desai’s BiU of Adoption in the 
Bombay Legislative Conned, and the resolution was carried unanimously. Mrs. Bakhle 
also proposed the resolution supporting Dr. Deshmukh’s motion in the Legislative 
Assembly for appointment of a Commission to inquire into the legal disabilities of 
women in India, and this resolution was also carried unanimously. Then Mrs. Gokhale 
explained the educational resolutions of the Karachi Session, and Mi*s. Bakbale gave 
her general impression of the Conference. 

A public meeting was called ^ at the time of the departure of Dr. Korchagina, one 
of the members of the Association. 

An annual meeting of the Association was held on 11th March 1935, 
in the Friendship Hall. Mrs. Bakhle explained the Women’s 'Village Improvement 
Class in the city to be held shortly and requested all to send members for the class. 
Mrs. Hamid Ali“ and Mrs. Bakhale were elected as the members of the Health Asso- 
ciation Maternity Committee. Some sewing work of the hospital was also done. 

A public meeting was convened on 1st July 1935, to honour Mrs. Hamid Ali on 
her return from Istambul and England. After the speeches by some citizens wel- 
coming Mrs. Hamid Ali on her return the latter gave a short account of the Inter- 
national Conference and general activities of the women of Turkey in public matters 
which interested the audience very much. Mrs. Hamid Ali was also honoured by the 
International Fellowship. 

The members have also collected signatures against the Adoption Bill of Mr. Desai. 
Mrs. Brijlal Nehru’s suggestions to collect funds to supply the depressed classes 
was considered and it was decided that the consideration of this matter should be post- 
poned as the question of funds for the Maternity Home and Women’s Hospital at Satara 
was more urgent. 

Resolution favouring equal rights of nationality of married women was also passed. 
An educational Committee being already formed, no further action was neoesary. 
The proceedings were closed after a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

Sd. Y. Bakhle, 

Secretary, Satara Women’s Association. 

l5. Mysore. 

After the return our delegates from the 9th. Session of the All-India Women's 
Conference at Karachi, Echo meetings were held in several parts of the State. The 
work of the Conference at Karachi and the aims and objects of the Women’s Conference 
were explained. Our education centi’e at Edayur and varuna are continuing to turn 
out beneficial and useful work. Some of the members ^ visited the villages near 
by and are making a survey for starting fresh centres for educational work. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi visited our rural school at Edayuj and was pleased with 
what she saw. The Creche which we are maintaining was also visited by Dr. Mathulakshmi 
Reddi who complemented the workers. Our members took the expectant mothers to 
Maternity hospitals. Several ladies made presents of clothes to the children of hospitals, 
and to the babies of the creche. Visits to hospitals and jails were undertaken by our 
members to cheer the inmates. 

A good deal of propaganda work is done by the women. We are glad to say that educa- 
tional and social activities are continued by our sub-constituenoies. In addition to 
having periodical musical performances, reading of passages from the epics and 
partaking in physical exercises and games are also undertaken. 

Sd. S. Nanjamma, 
Standing Committee Memoer, 
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Standing Committee Memoer, 
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17. Punjab Central. 

The Echo Conference was held on the 18th February in the Morse Hall T. M. 0. A. 
The Annual report was read out and the 15 members for the new Committee were 
elected. The attendance was poor as there happened to be a reception in honour* of 
Poet Tagore the same day. 

A public meeting for women was held on the occasion of the opening ceremony of 
the thii-d Purdah Garden. Some speeches were delivered on cleanliness and a little 
dialogue was acted. 

The two adult women schools are watching good progress. Owing to lack of ■'funds 
the Committee members contributed Rs. 6 each towards the expenses of the schools. 
The schools are closed for summer months and will be re-opened on the 1st October. 

The Conveners for the Social and Educational Sub-committees have been able to 
hold one meeting each. The Social Convener and some members of the Education 
Sub- committee have left for the hills. 

As soon as the news of the Quetta Earthquake tragedy reached, au emergent meet- 
ing was called to discuss the relief measures. Prominent workers outside the Confer- 
ence were specially invited and sub-committees were formed. The Secretary Y. M. C. 
A. who was the convener for the bandages committee got 84,000 bandages ready under 
her management which were supplied to the Mayo Hospital. Nearly 200 ladies and 
school girls helped in making the bandages. The material was provided by the 
Conference. The funds committee has been able to collect Re. 2,858 for the 
reUef work. Subscriptions are still coming. 

All relief trains and ordinary trains bringing sufferers were met by 
workers from 3rd to 15th June. Relief was given to all sufferers irrespective of caste 
and creed. Over 5000 garments were distributed amongst the refugees from Quetta at 
Lahore Railway Station. First aid was rendered under supervision of. Lady Doctors. 

Daily provisions were supplied by the Committee to the patients at the Mayo 
Hospital, such as milk, ice, fruit, siigm* loaves of bread, tea, jam, biscuits, soap, towels, 
cigarettes, etc. Three cooks and a barbar have been employed by the Committee. The 
Committee ladies 'idsited the patients daily and helped them. 

The immediate relief work is finished and tlie committee will now consider the ways 
and means to utilise the funds for further help of those who have suffered. 

Sd. Mrs. K. Kaul, 

Acting •Standing Committee Member 

18. Punjab Bast 


Report of the Jull under Sub-Constituency 

Interest continues to increase. The Health Centre ffourishes and now two village 
sub-centres. So also does the Anti T. B. Dispensary which has obtained a grant of 
Rs. 1,500 per annum again for 1935-36 from the Headquarters Association. The 
Women’s park is now ready and it is hoped that the members will be able to meet 
more regularly to discuss our programme of work. I have, as you know, been concen- 
trating on Rural Uplift work and this is progressing fairly well. ^ We have contributed 
Rs. 1(5) towards the Rescue Home in Lahore pending the passing of the Bill for the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic. 

We will try and collect money for the Haiijan ‘‘Pani Fund”. But it will be diffi- 
cult just now when we have exhausted our purses for Quetta. 

Sd. Amrit Kaur, 

Chairwoman, Jullunder Sub-Constituency, 

Report of the Simla Sub-Constituency 

I wish to mention one of our activities which has practically been in existence 
since 1930— namely Simla Teachers’ Association or Guild. 

The following is a brief outline as to our Association’s aims and ideals : — 

We the Teachers of all the Indian Girls’ Schools of Simla met once ^ a month at a 
“Social Tea”. Onr object in meeting is first to get into friendly relations with one 
another— so that we may feel that we are working as “Sisters” for the common good 
of the future wives and mothers or otherwise workers of the next gene ^ tion. We 
arrange for instructive lectures — sometimes ]^'ely^ Educational, sometimes concerning 
women’s problems of the present day. we discuss after the meetings and try to 
help each other as much as possible. 

There are 2 High Schools in Simla, 4 Middle Schools and 8 Primary Schools and 
we have a minimum of 50 teachers meeting each month. We have been trying this year 

50 
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17. Punjab Central. 

The Echo Conference was held on the 18th February in the Morse Hall T. M. C. A. 
[he Annual report was read out and the 15 members for the new Committee were 
sleeted. The attendance was poor as there happened to be a reception in honour of 
?oet Tagore the same day. 

A public meeting for women was held on the occasion of the opening ceremony of 
;he third Purdah Garden. Some speeches were delivered on cleanliness and a little 
iialogue was acted. 

The two adult women schools are watching good progress. Owing to lack of" funds 
the Committee members contributed Rs. 6 each towards the expenses of the schools. 
The schools are closed for summer months and will be re-opened on the 1st October. 

The Conveners for the Social and Educational Sub-committees have been able to 
hold one meeting each. The Social Convener and some members of the Education 
Sub-committee have left for the hills. 

As soon as the news of the Quetta Earthquake tragedy reached, an emergent meet- 
ing was called to discuss the relief measures. Prominent workers outside the Confer- 
ence were specially invited and sub-committees were formed. The Secretary T. M. C. 
A. who was the uonvener for the bandages committee got 34,000 bandages ready under 
her management which were supplied to the Mayo Hospital. Nearly 200 ladies and 
school gi3s helped in making the bandages. The material was provided by the 
Conference. The funds committee has been able to collect Re. 2,858 for the 
relief work. Subscriptions are still coming. 

All relief trains and ordinary trains bringing sufferers were met by 
workers from 3rd to 15th June. Relief was given to all sufferers irrespective of caste 
and creed. Over 5000 garments were distributed amongst the refugees from Quetta at 
Lahore Railway Station. Mrst aid was rendered under supervision of. Lady Doctors. 

Daily provisions were supplied by the Committee to the patients at the Mayo 
Hospital, such as milk, ice, fruit, sugnr loaves of bread, tea, jam, biscuits, soap, towels, 
cigarettes, etc. Three cooks and a barbar have been employed by the Committee. The 
Committee ladies idsited the patients daily and helped them. 

The immediate relief work is finished and the committee will now consider the ways 
and means to utilise the funds for further help of those who have suffered. 

Sd. Mrs. R. Kaul, 
Acting-Standing Committee Member 

18. Punjab East 


Report of the Jull under Sub-Constituency 

Interest continues to increase. The Health Centre flourishes and now two villago 
sub-centres. So also does the Anti T. B. Dispensary which has obtained a grant of 
Rs. 1,500 per annum again for 1935-36 from the Headquarters Association. The 
Women’s park is now ready and it is hoped that the members will be able to meet 
more regularly to discuss our programme of woi'k. I have, as you know, been concen- 
trating on Rural Uplift work and this is progressing fairly well. ^ We have contributed 
Rs. Ka) towards the Rescue Home in Lahore pending the passing of the Bill for the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic. 

We will try and collect money for the Haiijan “Pani Fund”. But it will be diffi- 
cult just now when we have exhausted our purses for Quetta. 

Sd. Amrit Kaur, 

Chairwoman, Jullunder Sub-Constituency, 

Report of the Simla Sub-Constituency 

I wish to mention one of our activities which has practically been in existence 
since 1930— -namely Simla Teachers’ Association or Guild. 

The following is a brief outline as to our Association’s aims and ideals : — 

We the Teachers of all the Indian Girls’ Schools of Simla met once ^ a month at a 
“Social Tea”. Onr object in meeting is first to get into friendly relations with one 
another— so that we may feel that we are working as “Sisters” for the common good 
of the future wives and mothers or otherwise workers of the next gene ^ tion. We 
arrange for instructive lectures — sometimes ]^'ely^ Educational, sometimes concerning 
women’s problems of the present day. We discuss after the meetings and try to 
help each other as much as possible. 

There are 2 High Schools in Simla, 4 Middle Schools and 8 Primary Schools and 
we have a minimum of 50 teachers meeting each month. We have been trying this year 

50 
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20. Travancore 

Duriug tlie period iiader review tlie OoastitueaGy held two public meetings and sir 
committee meetings. Soon after the return of the Delegates from Karachi, the Echo 
meeting was held on the 31st of Jannary 1935. Miss F. B. Grose presided and Mrs. 
Chari, Sry. T. J. Ponnama and Sry. Rakmini Amma spoke on the various aspects of 
the Conference. ^ The meeting was well-attended. It was announced at this meeting 
that the Kai*achi Conference had accepted the invitation of Travancore for the A. L 
W. C. to hold its next session in Trivandrum. Since oui* invitation was accepted by 
the A. I. W. 0. it was resolved to convene another public meeting of the ladies of 
Trivandi’um to concert measures for the conduct of the Conference and an interim 
committee consisting of seven members was appointed to draw up proposals for the 
same, to be placed before another puMc meeting. 

Following the Echo meeting, a business meeting of the Constituency was held for 
electing the Office-bearers for the year. The next public meeting came off on the 13th 
of February 1935, when the proposals of the interim committee were considered and 
accepted and a special committee was formed according to their suggestion for all the 
preliminary work in connection with the Annual Conference consisting of 31 ladies. 

This Special Committee held its first meeting on the 21st February and formed 
various sub-committees for convenience of work and they are in full swing maldng 
arrangements for the next annual conference. 

Coming to the activities of the Local Committee it is our great pleasure to record 
here that we were able to organise four Sub-Constitueucies in different parts of 
Travancore viz., Nagercoil, Quilon, Alleppey and Kottayam, where Karachi Delegates 
and Local Committee members addressed and the women giving clear ideas about the 
aims, work and achievements of the A. I. W. C. Wo have held, besides our monthly 
meetings, some extra meetings as well. 

The formation of the Educational Sub-Committee is under consideration and it is hoped 
that the committee will be formed early enough. 

In our own limited sphere, besides continuing the work of the previous years, we 
are doing some social work in the Clean-up campaign among' the poor classes and 
Malai'ia relief to the afflicted in South Travancore where hundreds are dying and 
thousands are suffering from want of food and clothing. 

Of course this is not much and we cannot rest satisfied with the little that we 
have done. But we are still working on with a “heai’t within and God overhead” 
and^hope to win the goal that the A. I. W. C. keeps in view, in the near futui'e. 

Sd. P. R. Parkutty Amma, 

21. XJ. P. Agra 

After the retui’u of members from Karachi it was decided to postpone the echo- 
meeting till March, since a number of our members and the President were at that 
time out of station. Our Constituency was, however, busy with its work of propaganda 
and organisation and duriug this period it held its meetings in different parts of the 
City to get the women of as many localities and shades of opinion interested in the work 
of the Conference, as possible. 

Early in January our members were busy making arrangements for Mrs, How 
Martyms visit. In this connection they got in touch with the Y. W. C. A. and the 
local Red Cross Society. All efforts were made to advertise the talk on birth-control 
and to make it a success. 

In Febniai-y Dr. Tagore paid a visit to Allahabad. At the invitation of our Con- 
ference the other women’s associations joined us in presenting an address to the 
illustrious poet. 

Our Echo-meeting was held in March. A review of the work done at the ^ Karachi 
session of the A. I. W. C. was made. Resolutions pertaining to the legal disabilities 
of women, the Sarda Act and adult education were adopted. 

In order to give practical shape to the resolutions passed by the A. I. W. C., our 
constituency has formed the following sub-committees ; — 

(1) Education (2) Social and labour (3) Indigenous Industries, and (4) Constitution. 

These committees are doing their respective work. It is hoped that by the end of 
the year they will be able to show substantial results. The two private schools that 
had been started two years before are doing satisfactory work. We regret to say that 
for want of funds we are not yet in a position to take over these schools entirely, 
though the matter was brought up several times and attempts were also made to 
collect funds. But these ai’e yet inadequate for our purpose and we must wait tiU 
more money is raised* 
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During tlie ijeriod under review the Constituency held two puhlie meetings and sis 
committee meetings. Soon after the return of the Delegates from Karachi, the Echo 
meeting was held on the 31st of January 1935. Miss F. E. Grose presided and Mrs. 
Chai’i, Sry. T. J. Ponnama and Sry. Rukmini Amma spoke on the various aspects of 
the Conference. ^ The meeting was well-attended. It was announced at this meeting 
that the Kai*achi Conference had accepted the invitation of Travancore for the A. I. 
W. C. to hold its next session in Trivandrum. Since oui* invitation was accepted hy 
the A. I. "W. 0. it was resolved to convene another public meeting of the ladies of 
Trivandi’um to concert measures for the conduct of the Conference and an interim 
committee consisting of seven members was appointed to draw up proposals for the 
same, to be placed before another public meeting. 

Following the Echo meeting, a business meeting of the Constituency was held for 
electing the Office-bearers for the year. The next public meeting came off on the 13th 
of February 1935, when the proposals of the interim committee were considered and 
accepted and a special committee was formed according to their suggestion for all the 
preliminary work in connection with the Annual Conference consisting of 31 ladies. 

This Special Committee held its fii‘st meeting on the 21st February and formed 
various snb-committees for convenience of work and they are in full swing maLLag 
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Coming to the activities of the Local Committee it is our great pleasure to record 
here that we were able to organise four Snb-Constitnencies in different parts of 
Travancore viz., Nagercoil, Qdlon, Alleppey and Kottayam, where Karachi Delegates 
and Local Committee members addressed and the women giving clear ideas about the 
aims, work and aohievements of the A. I. "W. C. Wo have held, besides our monthly 
meetings, some extra meetings as well. 

The formation of the Educational Sub-Committee is under consideration and it is hoped 
that the committee will be formed early enough. 

In onr own limited sphere, besides continuing the work of the previous years, we 
are doing some social work in^ the Clean-up campaign among' the poor classes and 
Malai'ia relief to the afflicted in South Travancore where hundreds are dying and 
thousands are suffering from want of food and clothing. 

Of coui'se this is not much and we cannot rest satisfied with the little that we 
have done. But we are still working on with a “heai-t witibin and God overhead” 
and^hope to win the goal that the A. I. W. C. keeps in view, in the near fntui'e. 

Sd. P. R. Parkirtty Amiaa, 

21. U. P. Agra 

After the retnim oi members from Karachi it was decided to postpone the echo- 
meeting till March, since a number of our members and the President were at that 
time out of station. Our Constituency was, however, busy with its work of propaganda 
and organisation and during this period it held its meetings in different parts of the 
City to get the women of as many localities and shades of opinion interested in the work 
of the Conference, as possible. 

Early in January our members were busy making arrangements for Mrs. How 
Martyms visit. In this connection they got in touch with the Y. W. C. A. and the 
local Red Cross Society. All efforts were made to advertise the talk on birth-control 
and to make it a success. 

In Febmai*y Dr. Tagore paid a visit to Allahabad. At the invitation of our Con- 
ference the other women’s associations joined us in presenting an address to the 
illustiious poet. 

Our Echo-meeting was held in March. A review of the work done at the Karachi 
session of the A. I. W . C. was made. Resolutions pertaining to the legal disabilities 
of women, the Sarda Act and adult education were adopted. 

In order to give practical shape to the resolutions passed by the A. I. W. C., onr 
constituency has formed the following sub-committees 

(1) Education (2) Social and labour (3) Indigenous Industries, and (4) Constitution. 

These committees are doing their respective work. It is hoped that by the end of 
the year they will he able to show substantial results. The two private schools that 
had been started two years before are doing satisfactory work. We regret to say that 
for want of funds we are not yet in a position to take over these schools entirely, 
though the matter was brought up several times and attempts were also made to 
collect funds. But these are yet inadequate for our purpose and we must wait till 
more money is raised* 
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The Constitaent Conference Committee lias recently organised a Sab-Committee to 
enlist lady voters under the nevrly extended Franchise to ladies. 

Sd. Sashila Fothiwan, 

24 Gujerat 

The Social Secretary, Mrs. Assana, held several meetings and discussed the ways 
and means of doing work in Ahmedabad and several members visited some of the 
Institutions which are doing social and industrial work in the city and we are now 
chalking our programme of work. Two of the energetic members of the section (Educa- 
tion and Industry) have opened two classes — one (Ben Yinodini Neelkanth), a class for 
teaching illiterate people and another, (Mrs. Gulbai Yakharia), a class for teaching sewing, 

A public meeting of ladies was held under the auspices of the Mabila 
Mandal, where most of the members of onr Conference helped to get signatures of 
the ladies to protest against the Adoption Bill brought by Mr. Desai in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Sd. R. R. Yakharia, 

. 26. C. P. North 

I have not been able to keep very closely in touch with what is going on in the 
whole area. Ladies are taking more part in social duties and feeling more responsibilities. 

Some of the plans and suggestions made by the fcfocial Secretary, are being 
attempted. More ladies are in the Child AYelfare Committees, Recently the All-Indian Secre- 
tary for Child Welfare visited Bilaspar and made the remark that the work there was 
one of the best she had seen anywhere. 

Active Temperance work is goning on in some places. In some'5 places ladies m’e 
Jail visitors as well as non-official visitors to Jails. Work for the Harijans is being 
stai'ted by the ladies along with the men’s work in that direction. We are helping to 
pay the salary of Miss Shepard. We^have not accomplished as much as we would 
like but we are increasing and improving. 

In the Education section also oui- efforts have begun to bear fruit. A Maktab run 
by the local -Anjuman Islamia existed in the town where only Qui‘an was taught to the 
cmldren, in the beginning, and later Urdu was introduced. The entire teaching how- 
ever was unsystematic. Infinenoe was exerted over this institution and the manage- 
ment agreed to form a Committee of ladies with oui’ Hony. Secretary as its President 
who have been guiding and helping the school. The curriculum has been brought on 
line with that in Government schools and the teaching has improved. In November 
1934, Atiya Begum of Bombay, a great educationist, the President of North C. P. 
Women’s Conterence, visited the school and she was generally satisfied with the 
instruction and management. Later the School obtained Govt, "recognition and an 
application for Govt, aid has been supported by officers of Govt, but mial orders are 
still awaited. The school is now a properly constituted Primary School in Urdu, and 
om* Education Section is keeping watch over it. A trained lady teacher from Lahore 
has been appointed as Head Mistress. 

Influence is being exercised also over the Govt. Girls’ School through our Hon. 
Sectetary who has been appointed by Govt, as the President of the School Committee. 
Meetings are frequently held where mothers of girl’s ai*e called and advised, and this 
has been producing a very good effect on attendance. 

A Kindergarten School on regular lines has been started by our Hon. Secretary at 
her own Bungnlow for the infants. But as yet the public has not taken advantage of 
it and the attendance is only tv^o. The District needs badly at least one properly consti- 
tuted Middle School At present this need is served by the B. M. G. High School. 

Sd. . Miss Ennis. 


REJECTION ;0FgTHE J. P. C. REPORT 

A joint statement was issued by the three women’s organisations, the All-India 
Women’s Conference, All-India Women’s National Council and Women’s Indian 
Association after a meeting held at New Delhi, on the 8th. January 1935 at which a 
series of resolutions were passed, putting forth the women’s point of view vis-a-vis 
the J. P. O. recommendations. Mrs^Sarc^ini Naidu preidsed and representatives from 
Caicntta, Bombay, Delhi and various provmces attended. 

The statement is as follows : We feel that the Joint Parliamentary Committee was 
animated by a genuine desire to bring women in greater numbers on (he electoral rolls 
and give them a definite place in the legislatures uiider the constitution. For this 
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The Constituent Conference Committee lias recently organised a Sub-Committee to 
enlist lady voters under tlie nevly extended Franchise to ladies. 

Sd. Sushila Fothiwan, 

24 Gujerat 

The Social Secretary, Mrs. Assana, held several meetings and discussed the ways 
and means of doing work in Ahmedabad and several members visited some of the 
Institutions which are doing social and industrial work in the citv and we are now 
chalking our programme of work. Two of the energetic members of the section (Educa- 
tion and Industry) have opened two classes— one (Ben Yinodirii Neelkanth), a class for 
teaching illiterate people and another, (Mrs. Gulbai Yakharia), a class for teaching sewing. 

A public meeting of ladies was held under the auspices of the Mahiia 
Mandal^ where most of the members of our Conference helped to get signatures of 
the ladies to protest against the Adoption Bill brought by Mr. Desai in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Sd. R. R. Yakharia, 

. 26. C. P. North 

I have not been able to keep very closely in touch with what is going on in the 
whole area. Ladies are taking more part in social duties and feeling more responsibilities. 

Some of the plans and suggestions made by the fcfocial Secretary, are being 
attempted. More ladies are in the Child Y^elfare Committees, Recently the All-Indian Secre- 
tary for Child YTelfare visited Bilaspur and made the remark that the work there was 
one of the best she had seen anywhere. 

Active Temperance work is goning on in some places. In some'5 places ladies are 
Jail visitors as well as non-official visitors to Jails. Work for the Harijans is being 
staited by the ladies along with the men’s work in that direction. AVe are helping to 
pay the salary of Miss Shepard. AYe have not accomplished as much as we would 
like but we are increasing and improving. 

In the Education section also oin* efforts have begun to bear fruit. A Maktab run 
by the local- Aujumau Islamia existed iu the town where only Qui'an was taught to the 
children, in the beginning, and later Urdu was introduced. The entire teaching how- 
ever was unsystematic. Influence was eprted over this institution and the manage- 
ment agreed to form a Committee of ladies with oiu* Hony. Secretary as its President 
who have been guiding and helping the school. The curriculum has been brought on 
line with that in Government schools and the teaching has improved. In November 
1934, Atiya Begum of Bombay, a great educationist, the President of North C. P. 
TTomen’s Conterence, visited the school and she was generally satisfied with the 
instruction and management. Later the School obtained Govt. ‘recognition and an 
application for Govt, aid has been supported by officers of Govt, but feal orders are 
still awaited. The school is now a properly constituted Primary School in Urdu, and 
oui’ Education Section is keeping watch over it. A trained lady teacher from Lahore 
has been appointed as Head Mistress. 

Influence is being exercised also over the Govt. Girls’ School through our Hon. 
Sectetary who has been appointed by Govt, as the President of the School Committee. 
Meetings are frequently held where mothers of girl’s ai’e called and advised, and this 
has been producing a very good effect on attendance. 

A Kindergarten School on regular lines has been started by our Hon. Secretary at 
her own Bungalow for the infants. But as yet the public has not taken advantage of 
it and the attendance is only twm. The District needs badly at least one properly consti- 
tuted Middle School At present this need is served by the B. M. G. High School. 

Sd. , Miss Ennis. 

REJECTION {OFgTHE J. P. C. REPORT 

A joint statement was issued by the three women’s organisations, the All-India 
AYomen’s Conference, Ali-India Women’s National Council and Women’s Indian 
Association after a meeting held at New Delhi, on the 8th. January 1935 at which a 
series of resolutions were passed, putting forth the women’s point of view vis-a-^us 
the J. P. C. recommendations. Mrs,tSarc^ini Naidu preidsed and representatives from 
Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and various provinces attended. 

The statement is as follows : We feel that the Joint Parliamentary Committee was 
animated by a genuine desire to bring women in greater numbers on the electoral rolls 
and give them a definite place in the legislatures under the constitution. For this 
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The A. I. Trade Uoiofl Congress 

Opening Day — Calcutta~20th. April 1935 

The Welcome Address 

The fourteenth session of the lll-India Trade Union Congress commenced its sitting 
on the 20th, April 1935 at Sarmih Nagore (Halliday Park), Calcutta under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Harihar Nath Sashtri President-elect of the Congress with an 
impressive flag-hoisting ceremony. Mr. K. C, Mitra^ Chairman of the Peception 
Committee, in the course of his welcome address said 

Although factories and mills were started in Bengal during the closing decades of 
the last century and seamen from Calcntta serving in ships chanced to come in con- 
tact with the active labour movement and organisations in European countries and be- 
come imbued with their ideas and started clubs and Anjumans here in the first de- 
cade of this century, no real and regular organisations of workers were formed till 
the year 1918-~when due to the unprecedented economic depression caused as an 
after-effect of the world wai’ and the consequent wage-cut, retrenchment and other 
kinds of repression resorted to by the employer, the first batch of the Workers’ Union 
in Bengal was started. Thus in 1918 the Port Trust Employees’ Association and the 
Indian Seamen’s Union were formed, and these were soon followed by the Em- 
ployees’ Association, the Press Employees’ Association and the Calcutta Tramway Em- 
ployees Association foimed in the following year. The movement developed and grew 
apace and a number of unions in jute, textile and railways were soon started. Quite a 
good number of young men from the intelligentsia identified themselves with the 
working class interest and built up the movement in Bengal. After the N. 0. 0. 
movement had passed through its first phase and was in a temporary lull, a father 
band of untiring yonngmen transferred their field of activity in the iabour movement 
and many of them aiter years of sacrifice and suffering are still guiding the movement 
injand outside Bengal. 

The year 1928 saw great upheaval in tlie Labour world in India and a stiike fever 
pervaded the entire land. There were large-scale and momentous trials of strength 
between the growin^ly conscious working class and the alarmed ^ capitalists and rail- 
ways, textile, inte, oil, petrol, steel works and its subsidiaries, viz.tinplate etc., collieries 
and almost all important branches of industries experienced the shock. Happily 
most strikes at this period 'were entirely or prctically successful and the jute magnates 
in their cosy seats in Clive Streel felt uncomfortable. But soon discord among the 
leaders on so-called principles brought about danger for the workers ; and at the 9th. 
session of the Congress at Jharia in 1928 the first symptoms of a sharp difference 
were visible. The situation become worse when many of the best leaders weretarrested 
aad some sent to Meerut to stand their trial there. 

Even then the movement in Bengal was growing in intensity and the working class 
held their own against all odds. In the following year the Ninth Congress at Nagpur 
saw the ^lit within the Congress and the right wing seceded from the parent body ; 
while in Bengal the movement suffered muon owing to a further difference among 
the leftwing leaders themselves. This sectarian move culminated in -yet another split 
and the ultra-leftists seceded from the Congress at its eleventh session in Calcutta 
in July 1931. Due to this internecine quarrels among the leaders— which in fact did 
very much concern the rank— both organizational and educative activity of unions were 
considerably checked. Even then the Bengal Provincial body of the A. I. T. U. C. 
held very successful conferences in jute and oil and petrol, and reorganised tlie unions 
in other industries, viz., Textile, Railways, Steel and Collieries. 

During the period, however, again imperialistic repression recommenced in ful} 
swing -and many of onr active workers ^ were arrested and imprisoned on 
various pretexts in 1932. Then followed a period of low activity and almost a lull 
when most of the unions existed in a moribund condition and it was not until April, 
1934 that a new life in the movement was infused. From then till now, i. e, in the 
com-se of the last twelve months, the A. I. T. U, 0. put up a splendid fight in Bombay, 
Sholapur, AJimedabad, Delhi and Cawnpnr, and Bengal also took up her share both in the 
fight and the organizational activity. During this period there w ere strikes of the Port and 
Dock workers m Calcutta, R, S. K. and I. G, N. workers, Bird Company’s workers, textile 
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movement had passed through its first phase and was in a temporary lull, a futher 
band of untiring yonngmen transferred their field of activity in the iabour movement 
and many of them after years of sacrifice and suffering are still guiding the movement 
inland outside Bengal. 

*The year 1928 saw great upheaval in the Labour world in India and a stiike fever 
pervaded the entire land. There were large-scale and momentous trials of strength 
between the growingly conscious working class and the alarmed ^ capitalists and^ rail- 
ways, textile, inte, oil, petrol, steel works and its subsidiaries, viz.tinplate etc., collieries 
and almost all important branches of industries experienced the shock. Happily 
most strikes at this period 'were entirely or prctically successful and the jute magnates 
in their cosy seats in Clive Streel felt uncomfortable. But soon discord among the 
leaders on so-called principles brought about danger for the workers ; and at the 9th. 
session of the Congress at Jharia in 1928 the first symptoms of a sharp difference 
were visible. The situation become worse when many of the best leaders weretarrested 
aad some sent to Meerut to stand their trial there. 

Even then the movement in Bengal was growing in intensity and the working class 
held their own against all odds. In the following year the Hinth Congress at Nagpur 
saw the split within the Congress and the right wing seceded from the parent body ; 
while in Bengal the movement suffered much owing to a further difference among 
the leftwing leaders themselves. This sectarian move culminated in -yet another split 
and the ultra-leftists seceded from the Congress at its eleventh session in Calcutta 
in July 1931. Due to this internecine quarrels among the leaders— which in fact did 
very much concern the rank— both organizational and educative activity of unions were 
considerably checked. Even then the Bengal Provincial body of the A. I. T. U. C. 
held very successful conferences in jute aud oil and petrol, _ and reorganised tlie unions 
in other industries, viz., Textile, Railways, Steel and Collieries. 

During the period, however, again imperialistic repression recommenced in fiilj 
swing -and many of our active workers were arrested and imprisoned on 
various pretexts in 1932. Then followed a period of low activity and almost a lull 
when most of the unions existed in a moribund condition and it was not until April, 
1934 that a new life in the movement was infused. From then till now, i. e. in the 
course of the last twelve months, the A. I. T. U. C. put up a splendid fight in Bombay, 
Sholapur, Ahmedabad, Delhi and Cawnpur, and Bengal also took up her share both in the 
fight and the organizational activity. During this period there w ere strikes of the Port and 
Dock workers m C^cutta, R. S. K. and 1. 0. N, workers, Bird Company’s workers, textile 
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from the oliitclies of predatory Capitalims. I invite you, Comrades, tlierefore to 
deliberate on these vital problems and find out the most effective ways and means to 
accomplish the task which is beset with difficulties and obstacles all over. May ours be 
a glorious fight and may victory shine like the rising Bun in the East, 

Presidential Address. 

In the course of his presidential address at the Conference, Mi'. Hariharnatk 
Sastri said : — 

Imperialism is consolidating all the reactionary forces in the country under its 
banner with a view to retaining its foothold in this country by keeping under subjuga- 
tion the exploited masses. The Joint Parliamentary Committee report is a glaring 
instance of this policy. The reforms promised in the report grant no freedom to the 
masses. In fact it is simply intended to bribe the native princes, landlords, and the 
native bourgeoisie and to win them over to the side of imperialism. Restricted fran- 
chise based on property qualifications, introduction of second chamber in provinces, the 
system of indirect elections to Federal Legislatures, protection of commercial rights and 
the joining of native princes in Federation, all these are clear indications of the 
imperialist policy of preserving old allies and creating new ones. The native princes 
and landlords have always been devoted adherents of British rule in India. But the 
Indian capitalists were inclined towards the national movement till some time back. 
The Indian National Congress received considerable support from them from time to 
time. This made imperialism change its policy towards the native capitalists. Instead 
of looking exclusively to and guarding the interests of the British bourgeoisie, it deemed 
it more expedient and probable in the long run, to make the native bourgeoisie partners 
in the exploitation of the masses. Hence the post-"\\’'ar trade pacts, abolition of excise 
duty, grant of protection, bounties and other concessions. All this has beeU done to 
bring the dissatisfied bourgeoisie of this country closer to the side of imperialism. 
And to satisfy the political aspirations of this class, imperialism has promised them the 
reforms as indicated in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

How shall the working class stand against this formidable combination ? How to 
face the onslaughts of the capitalists, backed and supported by imperialism with its 
growing allies the native princes and landlords ? That is the most important question 
that we have to consider to-day. I feel that if the working class desires to effectively 
fight against the forces that are every day gatliering strength, it must first of all set 
its own house in order by removing conflicts and dissensions and by bringing about 
solidarity in the trade union movement. And secondly, it must form-, combinations and 
find out allies that have one common mission of throwing imperialist yoke from this 
country and bringing about National Independence— an Independence that would usher 
in an era of prosperity for the masses. 

Trade Union unity is the slogan that we all have been talking about since that 
unify was broken in the year 1929 at the time of the Nagpur session of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. Time and again nnity conferences and committees have 
in past taken place but the gulf has not yet been abridged. But now a stage has 
come, when eveiy group that is sincerely devoted to .the cause of workers, realises 
the supreme importance of solidarity in the Ti-ade Union Movement. Every one feels 
that the struggle cannot proceed even a step forward nnless and until mutual differences 
are removed and unity achieved in the movement. The recent changes in international 
situation have also been considerably helpful in bringing different groups closer. Con- 
solidation of different parties in the working class movement is taking place all over 
Europe on acount of fascist menace. Mutual differences in past between communists 
and socialists in Europe helped the forces that were hostile to the interests of workers. 
Thus the dissensions between these two parties were instrumental in establishing 
fascist regime in Germany, where the working class movement is being ruthlessly 
crushed to-day. Now socialists and communists all over Europe have begun to realise 
that to stand successfully against fascist danger they must all combine. Hence the pacts 
between these two parties in France and Italy. Similar efforts have been on foot 
in other countries too. This has its repercussions in our country also, inasmuch as 
those who^ were till quite recently opposed to the very idea of unity with those who 
were not in agreement with them politically, have now realised the necessity of such 
unity and are enthnsiastic about it as we always have been. 

evidence of 'growing desire for Trade Union unity, has encouraged the All- 
India Trade Union Congress once again to ‘take the initiative in the matter. In 
jlauuary 1935 it set up a sub-committee that was directed to ^approach all the trade 
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Presidential Address. 

In the course of his presidential address at the Conference, Mi\ Hariharnatk 
Sastri said : — 

Imperialism is consolidating^ all the reactionary forces in the country under its 
banner with a view to retaining its foothold in this country by keeping under subjuga- 
tion the esploited masses. The Joint Parliamentary Committee report is a glaring 
instance of this policy. The reforms promised in the report grant no freedom to the 
masses. In fact it is simply intended to bribe the native princes, landlords, and the 
native bourgeoisie and to win them over to the side of imperialism. Restricted fran- 
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it more expedient and probable in the long run, to make the native bourgeoisie partners 
in the exploitation of the masses. Hence the post-War trade pacts, abolition of excise 
duty, grant of protection, bounties and other concessions. All this has been done to 
bring the dissatisfied bourgeoisie of this country closer to the side of imperialism. 
And to satisfy the political aspirations of this class, imperialism has promised them the 
reforms as indicated in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

How shall the working class stand against this formidable combination ? How to 
face the onslaughts of the capitalists, backed and supported by imperialism with its 
growing allies the native princes and landlords ? That is the most important question 
that we have to consider to-day. I feel that if the working class desires to effectively 
fight against the forces that are every day gathering strength, it must first of all set 
its own house in order by removing conflicts and dissensions and by bringing about 
solidarity in the trade union movement. And secondly, it must form-, combinatious aud 
find out allies that have one common mission of throwing imperialist yoke from this 
country and bringing about National Independence— an Independence that would usher 
in an era of prosperity for the masses. 

Trade Union unify is the slogan that we all have been talking about since that 
unify was broken in the year 1929 at the time of the Nagpur session of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. Time and again unity conferences and committees have 
in past taken place but the gulf has not yet been abridged. But now a stage has 
come, when eveiy group that is sincerely devoted to .the cause of workers, realises 
the supreme importance of solidarity in the Ti*ade Union Movement. Every one feels 
that the struggle cannot proceed even a step forward unless and until mutual differences 
are removed and unity achieved in the movement. The recent changes in international 
situation have also been considerably helpful in bringing different groups closer. Con- 
solidation of different pa,rties in the worlang class movement is taking place all over 
Europe on acount of fascist menace. Mutual differences in past between communists 
and socialists in Europe helped the forces that were hostile to the interests of worWs. 
Thus the dissensions between these two parties were instrumental in establishing 
fascist regime in Germany, where the working class movement is being ruthlessly 
crushed to-day. Now socialists and communists all over Europe have begun to realise 
that to stand successfully against fascist danger they must all combine. Hence the pacts 
between these two parties in France and IfSly. Similar efforts have been on foot 
in other countries too. This has its repercussions in our country also, inasmuch as 
those who^ were till quite recently opposed to the very idea of unity with those who 
were not in agreement with them politically, have now realised the necessity of such 
unity and are enthusiastic about it as we always have been. 

Iffie evidence of 'growing desire for Trade Union unity, has encouraged the All- 
India Trade Union Congress once again to ‘take the initiative in -the matter. In 
iJanuary 1935 it set up a sub-committee that was directed to -approach all the trade 
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tent that found its manifestations from time to time in course of the nationalist moye- 
ment. In them the Indian -worMng class can find an ally that can join hands with 
it in the fight for national independence. Organisation of this class must be imme- 
^ately taken up in hand with conscious endeavours to bring them closer to the 
working class idiology and programme. 

There is also another section in the country that has entirely been ignored in past 
and with which a contact must now be established. I refer to the workers in the Native 
States, whose plight is even worse off than that of the British Indian Workers. Even 
the most ordinary legal righ's onjoyed by the British Indian Workers are denied to 
them. They are suffering under the additional subjugation of the native princes, 
who are not prepared to allow them any freedom of organisation and agitation for the 
betteiment of their lot. Trade union activities are generally banned in most of the 
Indian States. The Indian working class should fight for tlie right of organisation of 
their fellow workers in native States. An effort is being made to keep the labour 
legislation out of the scope of Federation. This move should be vehemently opposed 
and the demand should be put forward that the loss in native States must be brought 
in line with those of British India. The workers of the native States must be made 
to realise that their struggle and the straggle of the British India workers is common. 

Another function that the working class has to perform in order to stabilize its 
position is the organisation of the unemployed that has been constantly multiplying 
since 1928 has now assumed terrible proportions. The India Government is 
utterly indifferent to the problems of unemployment in this country. Recently 
the international convention on unemjdoyment was rejected by it. In otlior civilised 
countries some thing, though not much, is done to provide some moans of subsistence 
to tbe unemployed. But in India, wlien the matter is brought to the notice of the 
Government, the latter even refuses to believe that there is any unfun ploy merit in tbe 
country. Now it is the task of the working class to light for the riglits of tbe 
unemployed. I am glad to note tliat for some the' All-India Trade Union Congress bas 
moved in the matter in right earnest. On its initiative, unemployment day was cele- 
brated on a very large scale throughout the country, when the problems of the unem- 
ployed came to the fore-front for the first time. This work must now bo done on 
permanent footing by formation of unemployod leagues throughout the country. 

No less important a groun with which tlio working class should form an alliance is 
the everyday growing radical wing in the Congress Socialist Party. Tliis party is the 
outcome of deep discontent that is evident in the rank and file of the Congress, who 
liave lost all faith in the present Congress leadcrsliip and i)rogrammo. Tho loaders of 
the Indian National Congress have from tho housetop been crying that they sland for 
the economic emancipation of tho masses and for complctb national indopondonce. 
But in actual practice, they have always been striving to enfer into a oomprqmiso 
with imperialism. Gandhi-Trwin truce within about a year after declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi’s joining tho* Round Table Conference as 
the representative of the Congress, and subsequent efforts for an “lionourablo sottlemont” 
with the Government, all these have made it clear that the Congress leadership has 
never been serious in its professions of national indopcndeiico. Such a polic-y on the 
part of Congress leaders alienated the feelings of rank and tho file of Congress workers, 
who in the name of freedom fought under tlio banner of tho C’ongress and made 
tremendous sacrifices. They liave begun to realize that if the national struggle has to 
be fought effectively and in tho interest of the masses without, at any stage, talking of 
compromise with imperialism, the present leadership in tho Congress ovorliaulud and a 
correct programme, clearly embodying their economic demands, must bo pbuMid bofonj 
the masses. Masses have fought under the banner of tho Congress and it is they who 
have undergone greatest suffering in the cause of freedom and as such they have 
every right to see tliat the Congress stands in tlioir interests. 

The present leadership in the Congress is reactionary. It lias to he ovoi'thrown 
movement need be radicalised. It will bo tho most suicidal policy to denounce 
the Congress and allow it to drift to wrong channels. The Congro^ss has to he made 
the central organisation through which practical alliance of the exploited sections of 
the country can only be possible. Denunciation of the Congress will bo repetiti/in of 
the blunder that some over-enthusiasts swayed hy ultraleftism committed in 1030 by 
pymg to throw down the Congress flag and vilifying tho Congress at a liino 
111 anti-imperialist fight. That policy only intondiMl to isolate from the 
mass .movement those who committed it. Instead of \vrocking the Congress, 
^ outlook have to bo revolutionised. It is gratifying to note 

that the process of radicalization has already begun. Tho Indian working 
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political power by the oppressed masses is the essential condition for real national 
freedom. 

The Congress further declai’es that any 'constitution, worked out by the spokesmen 
of the British Raj^ and their allies in India, will not be acceptable to the Indian people. 
This Congress maintains that none but the Indian people have the right to frame the 
future constitution of free India and the fundamental laws of free iSational State can 
only be formulated through the National Constituent Asssembly, the only democratic 
organ of power of the Indian oppressed masses. 

This Congress reiterates the following basic principle of the constitution of Free 
India as formulated by the Cawnpore Session of me ill India Trade Union Congress ; 

(IJ Ti’ansfer of all power to the oppressed and exploited masses. 

(2) Abolition of Native States and parasitic landlordism. 

(3) Freedom of peasantry from all exploitation and exaction so that the greater 
part of their surplus production remains in their hand. 

(4) Nationalisation of land, public utilities, mineral resources, banks, and all other 
key industries in the country. 

(5) Unconditional repudiation of all debts contracted by foreign government. 

(6) Improvement of the condition of the industrial workers through the introduc- 
tion of minimum wages, limited hours of work, insui’ance against unemployment, 
old age, sickness, maternity and social legislation for the general protection of laboui*. 

(7) Control of the economic life of the country by the oppressed masses to 
guarantee that fruits of national freedom will not he usurped by the fortunate few. 

(8) Abolition of indirect taxation and introduction of free compulsory primaij 
education. 

(9) Freedom of Press, speech, association, expression and assembly. 

(10) Abolition of all other charges on the peasantary except unitary tax. And many 
other demands. 

The Congress also passed the following resolutions. 

This Congress draws the attention o! the E. I Railway authorities to the fact that 
the sum of Rs, 1^00,000 granted from the Viceroy’s Earthquake* Relief Fund for the 
relief of E. 1. Railway workers afected hy the Rihar earthquake, still remains undis- 
posed of and hopes that ways and means will be devised in consultation with the E. I. 
Kailwaymen’s Union to appropriate this sum without any further delay for the 
aforesaid purpose. 

Consistent with the principles of national freedom enunciated by the T. U. p. from 
time to time, this Congress pointed out to the working masses and the exploited and 
oppressed classes to disassociate themselves from the Silver Jubilee celebrations. 

This Congress appreciates the seiwices rendered -by Br.^Charu Chandra Banerjee, 
Vice-President of the A. I T. U. C. and President of the B. P. T. U. C., and strongly 
criticises the action of the local Government in interning him without any trial and 
further demands his immediate release. 
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The actual situation of the world outside may be better appraiser! by a reference 
to the price levels, industrial production, and trade returns of the various countries. 
As I have already indicated, the year 1934 witnessed some improvement in the inter- 
nal conditions of mostly those countiies which depreciated their currencios. Hut this 
improvement is not indicative of a defined tendency towards recovery of a nature as 
might be expected to permeate the whole range of trade and commerce. Taking the 
world as a whole, it is found that the gold value of international trade is now 
only one third of what it was in 1929, but its quantum was 70 per cent in tlio middle 
of 1933 but has since then improved to some extent. The volume of world’s industrial 
production, again, declined by about 30 per cent on the basis of 1929 but has by now 
advanced to the extent of 15 percent. Though all thoso figures do not constitute a 
reliable index to the real situation, they indicate, on the one hand, the increasing bur- 
dens on international commerce, and, on the other, give point to the fact that world 
conditions evince slight tendency towards improvement. J5iit tliis toncloncy inust 
needs be maintained if real recovery is to be sought by tho creation of cdnditiotis 
favourable to unfettered flow of international trade. For, it is being approliendod in 
certain countries whether the measure of improvement in internal economy achievoil 
has not already reached its maximum limits. It has been rightly omf)hasi.so(i that 
purely on an internal basis, no advance can be permanent or really stable, unless it 
is accompanied by an improvement in international trade. In a recent issue of the 
“Economisf’j it was rightly observed that “The moaning of this would appear to be 
that while it is possible to go a certain distance by stimulating internal activity 
whether by public expenditure, by direct government intorferonee, by subsidy oV 
otherwise— there are limits to such a movomeut; sooner or later difficulties of intorna- 
tional trading act as a brake.” 


Coming to the individual countries it is found that countries with deprooiated 
currencies have fared better in respect of commodity prices and industrial t>r()(iii(;tiou. 
Prices in these countries, though following a downward trend till tho end of 1932 had 
rallied in 1933 and have remained steady till the last quarter of 1931 In England and 
Denmark the commodity prices have in certain seasons of tho last year advainajd ovon 
beyond the level of 1931. In the U. S. A. also, commodity prices rose from 71 in 
December 1933 to 77 in December 1934, marking an advance of 0 per cent. In the 
countries on the gold standard, agnin, price levels have been contiiiuouslv falling ami 
even in 1934 no material improvement ensued. Industrial production also lias followed 
the same lines in the gold countries as contrasted with the countries on tho donri^- 
ciated currencies except in Italy where since the second quarter of J934 indu.strial 
production has advanced apace and by the end of 3rd quarter lias ovon outstripped the 
level of 1931 by 9 points. England has nearly attained tho level of 1929, and fewodou 
and Denmark have far exceeded it. Canada’s industrial production, tliougli romstoriiv*' 
a decided advance over the level of 1931, falls short of 1929 level by more tlum 33 
points. 


In international trade again, the position of thoso two sots of oountrios appears to 
be reversed. In percentage shares of tho total world exports, tho gold countries lib » 

and Netlierlands have more than exceeded tho level of 1929 while the 
United Kingdom and Canada have lost ground on tho same basis. In tho case of the 
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The actual situation of the world outside may be better appraised by a roferenco 
to the price levels, industrial production, and trade returns of the various countries. 
As I have already indicated, the year 1934 witnessed some improvement in the inter- 
nal conditions of mostly those countries which depreciated their currencios. But this 
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India’s export trade. Tiie Government of India sTionJd appreciate gravity of the 
situation and tahe adequate steps, through India’s Trade Commissioners in Europe, for 
the preservation of India’s export market on the continent. 

I shall now make a brief reference to the commodities which are of special interests 
to Bengal. 

JlJTE 

The crop estimate of 1934 showed no marked reduction as compared with 1933 
and indicated an outturn of 7,939,000 bales as against 7,987,000 bales in 1933. 
The exports of raw jute fell from 729,000 tons in 1933 to 721,000 tons in 1934 
or by 1 per cent in quantity and from Rs. 10,90 lakhs to Rs 10,25 lakhs 
or by 6 per cent in value. An, analysis of the distribution of the exports of raw jute 
shows that the U. K. took only 167,000 tons valued at Rs. 2,32 lakhs in 1934, showing 
a decline of 12,000 tons in quantity and of Rs. 33 lakhs in value in comparison with 
her offtake in 1933. The offtake of Germany declined from 150,000 tons to 100,000 tons 
and that of France from 86000 tons to 78,000 tons. Italy, however, increased her 
offtake from 62,000 tons to 78,000 tons and Japan from 17,000 tons to 22,000 tons. 
The offtakes of Sweden, Argentine, Spain and China showed moderate increase hnt the 
shares of Netherlands, Belgium, Egypt, the U. S. A., and Brazil showed a decline. 

During the early part of 1934, the price of raw jute was on the whole more pro- 
mising than it was in the previous year. And in the later half, inspite of the slacken- 
ing of foreign demand for raw jute as reflected in the declining volume of its exports, 
the decision of the Government of Bengal to restrict the production of the fibre dur- 
ing year 1935, by 31*2 per cent, introduced an upward tendency in the price. 
Accordinmy there was a rise of about Re 1 and 8 as. per bale in the case of pucca bales. 
Though the restriction scheme will be carried out on a voluntary basis, the decision 
of the Government to harness their official resources to the task and to spend Rs. 

000 for the maintenance of the propaganda has so far helped to sustain the price 
of raw jute. The price index for raw jute was 38 at the end of 1933 but during the 
first quarter of 1934, it ranged between 42 and 43. Subsequently it receded to 38 in 
October, but by the close*, of the year 1934, it rose up to 44, though again a downward 
trend has ensued in the beginning of the present year. 

JuTB Ma.ntjfactijres 

The exports of jute manufactures declined from Rs. 21,44 lakhs to Rs. 20,95 lakhs 
or by two per cent in 1934. "While exports of gunny bags advanced from 401 millions 
valued at Rs. 9'91 lakhs in 1933 to 412 millions valued at Rs. 9 '99 lakhs in 1934, tiius 
showing an increase of 11 millions in quantity and of Rs 8 lakhs in value, the 
exports of gunny cloths amounted to only 1,029 million yards valued at Rs. 10,74 lakhs 
as compared with 1,053 milllion yards valued at Rs. 11,25 lakhs in 1933, showing a 
decrease of 24 million yards in quantity and of Rs. 51 lakhs in value. But inspite of 
this falling-off in international demand ‘for jute manufactures, the Calcutta mills have 
had brisk activity ou account of the existence of comparatively smaller stocks of jute 
manufactures and consequently they were in a position to release about 2 and half per 
cent of the hessian looms sealed down under agreement. At the end of the year, however, 
mill stocks of hessian cloth and bags were larger than in the previous year. The 
share of the TJ. K. in tlie exports of gunny bags advanced from 43 millions in 1933 
to 47 millions in 1934. Other countries like Belgium, U. S. S. R., the Netherlands,- 
Frauce and Greece enlarged their purchases of Indian gunny bags, but the offtakes of 
Germany, Norway and Turkey were curtailed. In Asia except Java and Hong Kong, 
all other countries took more of India’s ^nny bags in 1934 than in 1933. E^pt, 
South Africa and the IT. S. A. also enlarged their purchases in 1934. In the offtake 
of gunny cloth, also, the TJ. S. A. remained the largest single customer, but her pur- 
chase dwindled from 635 million yards in 1933 to 584 million yards in 1934, Canada 
also took less gunny cloth in the year under review. But exports to Argentine 
advanced from 187 million yards to 218 million yards, to the U. K. from 50 million 
yards to 52 million yards and to Australia from 21 million yards to 23 million yards. 

Throughout the year the hessian market was on the whole steady and prices ruled 
better than in 1933. Barring seasonal fluctuations, the price level was in sympathy 
with the prices of raw jute. The price index for jute manufactures was 75 in 
December 1933. In sympathy with the price of raw 3 ute, it rose during the early 
part of the year and it climbed npto 83 in February, but it declined subsequently to 73 
m June, but it again improved gradually and rose to 76 towards the close of the 
year 1934. 
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mising than it was in the previous year. And in the later half, inspite of the slacken- 
ing of foreign demand for raw jute as reflected in the declining volume of its exports, 
the decision of the Government of Bengal to restrict the production of the fibre dur- 
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of the Government to harness their official resources to the tasx and to spend Rs. 
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October, but by the close*, of the year 1934, it rose up to 44, though again a downward 
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The exports of jute manufactures declined from Rs. 21,44 lakhs to Rs. 20,95 lakhs 
or by two per cent in 1934. While exports of gunny bags advanced from 401 millions 
valued at Rs. 9-91 lakhs in 1933 to 412 millions valued at Rs. 9'99 lakhs in 1934, thus 
showing an increase of 11 millions in quantity and of Rs 8 lakhs in value, the 
exports of gunny cloths amounted to only 1,029 million yards valued at Rs. 10,74 lakhs 
as compared with 1,053 millliou yards valued at Rs. 11,25 lakhs in 1933, showing a 
decrease of 24 million yards in quantity and of Rs. 51 lakhs in value. But inspite of 
this falling-off in international demand for jute manufactures, the Calcutta mills have 
had brisk activity ou account of the existence of comparatively smaller stocks of jute 
manufactures and consequently they were in a position to release about 2 and half per 
cent of the hessian looms sealed down under agreement. At the end of the year, however, 
mill stocks of hessian cloth and bags were larger than in the previous year. The 
share of the TJ. K. in tlie exports of gunny bags advanced from 43 millions in 1933 
to 47 millions in 1934. Other countries like Belgium, TJ. S, S. R., the Netherlauds,- 
Frauce and Greece enlarged their purchases of Indian gunny bags, hut the offtakes of 
Germany, Norway and Turkey were curtailed. In Asia except Java and Hong Eong, 
all other countries took more of India’s gunny bags in 1934 than in 1933. Egypt, 
South Africa and the TJ. S. A, also enlarged their purchases in 1934. In the offtake 
of gunny cloth, also, the TJ. S. A. remained the largest single customer, but her pur- 
chase dwindled from 635 million yards in 1933 to 584 million yards in 1934. Canada 
also took less gunny cloth in the year under review. But exports to Argentine 
advanced from ^ 187 million yards to 218 million yards, to the TJ. K. from 50 million 
yards to 52 million yards and to Australia from 21 million yards to 23 million yards. 

Throughout the year the hessian market was on the whole steady and prices ruled 
better than in 1933. Barring seasonal fluctuations, the price level was in sympathy 
with the prices of raw jute. The price index for jute manufactures was 75 in 
December 1933. In sympathy with the price of raw jute, it rose during the early 
part of the year and it climbed npto 83 in February, but it declined subsequently to 73 
in June, but it again improved gradually and rose to 76 towards the close* of the 
year 1934. 
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the 21st January, 1935 was 8 as. 11 p. against 9as. 8p. for the same period in the . 
preceding year. Tea sold for internationSl consiimption, however, received a better 
price *, for the average price ruled till the third week of January 1935 at 5as. 2p. as 
against 4as. 8p. in the same period in 1934. 

Budget Proposals 

45 . 

I will now make a few observations on the financial position of the Central Grovem- 
ment. The first Budget which Sir James Grigg introduced the other day in the Legi- 
slative Assembly discloses a pleasant picture of surplus of income over expenditure. 

I should like to congratulate Sir James Grigg on the good luck which he has had at 
tiie very start of his regime. But X should also add that the skill and judgment which 
he has displayed in distributing the surplus of the three years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 
is no less deserving of commendation. Leaving aside the contributions to the Bihar 
Government for earthquake relief and to Bengal for restoring the budgetory equilibrium, 
mention should, in particular, be made to the allocations made by Sir James Grigg 
for Rural Development scheme, Broadcasting as well as for expenditure on road deve- 
lopment. If is indeed a happy augury that the Government of India have at long last 
realised at least in part their responsibility in the matter of rural reconstruction ; and 
onr only regret is that the sum now made available is not adequate for the end in view. 

'While, however the action of Sir James Grigg in thus setting aside a orore of 
rupees for rural developmeut scheme will be greatly appreciated, I must at the same 
time express my disappointment at the pronouncement subsequently made by him in 
introducing the Finance Bill, against a planned system of economy and a distinct bias 
he has evinced for a policy of laissez faire. It is too late in the day to decry against 
economic planning, and I do not propose to detain you by making any observations 
on the need for the adoption of a well-conceived system of planned economy, bat I 
would only like to remind the Hon’ble the Finance Member that when most countries 
of the world are proceeding apace with schemes boldly conceived and worked under 

auspices of the Government and have achieved large measure of economic recovery, 
it will spell disaster to India if the Government persist in their haphazard policy so 
long followed. 

I would further like to add that the observations recently made by Sir James Grigg 
in the Assembly about the prospect of augmenting the income of the masses through 
the adoption of any capital expenditure schemes and also of giving any substantial 
strength to the economic fabric through any scheme of capital expenditure are not quite 
tenable, at least under conditions as they obtain in India. Sir James’s observations are 
no doubt based on the opinion held by the Government in England. But other coun- 
tries like America, South Africa, Italy, Australia, etc., have also undertaken consider- 
able public works expenditure with a view to stimulate recovery, and have obtained 
satisfactory results. In India, further, the country is still largely undeveloped, and 
consequently the scope for suitable public works expenditure should be wide enough. 
Construction of roads and bridges, large housing programmes in crowded cities, 
improvement of drainage, irrigation and clearing waterways to evade floods and deve- 
lopment of hydroelectric power provide suitable lines on which public works expendi- 
ture may be undertaken in India with great advantage. Further, development of 
rural areas in India where almost-every village may he said to be depressed also calls 
fox action on the part of the Government on the lines on which reconstructional work 
in the "West Cumberland, Durham and Tyneside in England has been begun on a 
considerable scale. The Honourable Member stated but a truism when he said that 
public expenditure could only result in a gain if devoted to projects which would 
increase the productivity of the country and show definite prospects of adequate 
return more or less in the near future. Such a rigid orthodox view of the produc- 
tivity of any scheme of pubhc expenditure does not take note of the fact that such 
schemes have been considered and adopted by all Governments as a means of giving 
an impetus to the drooping economic life of the people and have in many cases been 
found to yield on balance substantial results. Further, there can he no denying that 
the^ effects of capital expenditure in a period of depression permeate through the 
entire economic structure of a country and as such help to stimulate the industrial 
activities of the country. The productivity of such expeuuLture is not thus to be 
assessed merely by the revenue yields of the project to which the borrowed funds 
may be applied, but a rational criterion of evaluation would be its effect on the 
whole of the national economy. 

With regard to the restoration of the 5 per cent salary cut, I should like to 
observe that though this may have been induced by a pledge on the part of the Gov- 
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on the need for the adoption of a well-conceived system of planned economy, but I 
would only like to remind the Hon’ble the Finance Member that when most countries 
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tive work. Our oo-operatiT6 system stUI needs oonsideraMe improvement «« sc tn 
make ite services more useful h the aCTicultoist. I hope the measures T^ioh t^ 
Central Government propose to undertake in this connection on tho j « ^ 

of Mr. Darhng woulf yi&d fruitful results. ^““^leotion on the recommendations 

In addition to the agriculturist, the position of such rural «« 

and other professional .oaUings like hlaoksmithy,^oteOTy^ and wl^n| 
needs rehabilitation. The improvement in the condition of our rubral 
propaganda in favour of the use of products mauufacteed in the ,111^6^1^^?“^ of 
imported substitutes would materiaUy help _ to improve the conditio of 

arbsans. .lather, development of village industries would provide opporlSiitoto 
agriculturists themselves to usefully employ their idle time ^ yppurtumxies to 

In the task of rehabiliting our rural eoonomic life, our primai-y duty should he to help 
the agnoulturists to help themselves. The reconstruction of our rural lifn 
based on the efforte of our rural population. To achieve tirkd" we sLl! h^ve to 
educate our afirioultural population in the economic problems that face them Such 
problems as elementary education, sanitation etc., also deserve the foremost Stentton 

SMvf problems and Soft f eSmeS 

to taoHe them. No work is, therefore, more important than that of oarrvinff on S 
intensive educative propaganda among our rural population. We have to arSi them 
with the power which knowledge and understanding bring and which inspires hope iS 


confidence. 


Activities of the Chajiber in 1934 


Gentlemen, I wodd now to like to make a few observations on the .activities of 
your Committee during last year. ^ As^ you will find from th- Report, the subject of 
OT^ting adequate protection to various industries, as well as that of the advisability of 
India s entering into trade agreemente with the United Kingdom and the Empire countries 
engaged the attention of the Committee for the greater part of the year. I may 
mention, m particular, the action ^en by the Government of India in granting tariff 
preference to tl^ British Steel Indigt^, as well as the views urged by the Lancashire 
Deputation on the a.ttention of the British Government, and the protests that were 
made by the Committee against any legislative or administrative measures calculated 
to weaken the position of Indian industries vis-a-vis that of our foreign competitors. 
1 should also refer to the discriminative action taken by the Government of Bombav 
gainst the importation into Western Presidency of perfumed spirits maniSactoed m 
Bengal, As yor are aware, similar handicaps are imposed against Bengal perfumery 
jmoducts in several other provinces, notably Madras, but it is unfortunate that till now 
;^e appeals made from time to time by this Qbamber to the Government of Bengal 
• bo^e any fruit. A similar fate has also been shared by the mustard oil 

mdustry of Bengal. The industry has been continuing in a very precarious condition 
the last two years owing to the discriminatory freight policy pursued by the E. I. 
Ry, jme C. hamber has been moving the^ Railway Boai'd for a revision of the policy 
ever since the question was brought to its attention by several members of the Cham- 
® time that the Board is taking in coming to a decision has 

resulted m the failure of a pretty good number of oil mills of the Province. 
1 do not wish to detain^ you longer by referring to other matters to which your Com- 

^ttee had to give their attention last year, and to which references are in the 
Report. 

i 1 ^ making a brief reference to the Accounts of the Chamber. The 

total liability at the end of the year was about Rs. 5,500 (in round figures). This 

w regai-ding the^ realisation of subscription not having 

been fuJmled, due no doubt to the financial stringency of many of the members who 
have suffered much from the economic depression ; there was also some slight excess 
expenditure under two items, the excess amounts being about Rs. 30 under Electric 
chares and about: 76 _ under (barges General. These excess items were duly 

considered by the Executive Committee and they now await your sanction. I am, 
however, glad to inform you that almost all the labilities have been met by special 
donations contributed by the members of the Committee 

^ With these words, gentlemen, I beg to move that the Report of the retiring Com- 
mittee together with the Statement of Accounts be adopted” ® 
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tive wort. Our co-operative system still needs considerable improvement so as to 
mate its services more useful to the agriculturist. I hope the measures which the 
Centri Government propose to undertake in this connection on the recommendations 
of Mr. Darling would yield fruitful results. 

In addition to the agriculturist, the position of such rural inhabitants as pursue 
village industries and other professional callings like blaoksmithy, pottery and weaving 
needs rehabilitation. The improvement in the condition of our rural population and 
propaganda in favour of the use of products manufactoed in the village instead of 
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into her borders. The policy of economic isolation which is being attempted in many 
a foreign country will not be a suitable* one for India, and new avenues for exports 
will have to be explored by establishing trade relations with foreign countries on 
reciprocal basis. 

There has not been any definite improvement in our export trade which can 
specifically attribute as the effect of the Ottawa scheme of preferences. The United 
Kingdom being the only supplier of manufactured articles within the Empire, the 
advantages conferred on her under the Ottawa Scheme outweighed the benefits which 
India shared along with the Domnions as suppliers of raw materials. The working of 
the scheme, even according to the Government of India’s report for the period ending 
March 1934, does not indicate any material benefit to the export of agricultural produce 
of India. The direct effect of this scheme has been to impede the creation of direct 
markets with foreign countries in a number of articles and to encourage entrepot trade 
in London markets. It has to some extent checked the growth of internationalism in 
trade relations between India and the other countries of the world and even provoked 
foreign countries with colonial possessions to create close preserves on lines similar to 
those created by the United Kingdom. It has been argued that the Empire market is 
the only stable market and that it would be in India’s interest to develop it. I must 
sound a note of warning to those who are inclined to argue on these lines that India, 
as a substantial producer of raw materials, cannot in the long run, afford to depend 
upon one single market — ^however stable at the risk of losing her place in the other 
important foreign markets of the world. Even tlie United Kingdom which initiated the 
move of preserving Empire market for Empire countries, has all along during this 
period been concluding trade treaties with a number of foreign countries and it would 
be to India’s advant^e if she is to follow suit by negotiating independent trade treaties 
with her best foreign customers. The Legislative Assembly would soon be called 
upon to review the effects of the working of the Ottawa Scheme of preferences and I 
hope the Assembly would take note of the above factors in examining the material that 
would be placed before them by the Government and would arrive at a decision as to 
how far India should commit herself in any scheme of Empire Preference. 

Cotton and Coal 

The year showed a noticeable advance both in the production of cotton pieoegoods 
and the diversification of the varieties manufactured, though the fortunes of the indus- 
try at many centres were anything but satisfactory. Many of the companies could 
hardly show any surplus even to cover the depreciation charges. This was due to 
overlapping of production in certain styles, and the low purchasing power of the 
masses, who are the main consumers of cloth. It was perhaps just as well that the 
industry had to pass through these difficult times, because it forced many of the 
manufacturers to improve their organisation, and urged them to economise in various 
directions. The most noticeable feature of the year has beeu the rationalisation under- 
taken on a large scale at the two chief centres of Bombay _ and Ahmedabad, which 
between them account for nearly two-thirds of the .production. While these efforts 
deserve our sympathy, it is painful to find that no organised effort is being made 
to capture the Indian market in all styles of pieoegoods. Taking the triennial avarage 
we are obliged to import 930 million yards a year, i. e. about 31 per cent of our mill 
production, amounting to 3,030 million yards per year. There is no reason why the 
country could not efficiently and cheaply produce these styles, which are being impor- 
ted from the foreign countries. 

Coal presents a different and an unhappy picture. Ever since the post-war period, 
the industry has been having a series or bad years, whose end does not appear in 
sight. This is due to the fact that probably in on other country, the industry is so 
much dependent on industrial consumption as in India, ^ with the consequence that it 
can hope for a revival only following the revival of industry. Therefore, the poor 
off-take by the Railways, the depressed conditions of various industries and the 
diminishing Bunker trade had their effects on the coal industry. However, the trouble 
has been greatly extenuated by the unsympathetic treatment that the -industry has 
been receiving from the Railways in the matter of freight rates, with the consequence 
that there has been a lack of proper distribution of *the production and a lack of 
remunerative prices. If the coal industry is to occupy the place it deserves iu our 
national economy, there has to be a radical revision in the freight policy. With 
properly adjusted rates, the industry might be able to obtain a wider market for coke 
fn the different urban centres of the country, and thus decrease its wholesale depen^ 
denoe on purely industrial consumption, 
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A similarly unnecessary sacrifice has "been imposed on the country through the 
silver policy of the Government of India. On more than one occasion, the country has 
complained against the serious consequences of this policy, but it has been of no avail. 
"When the Hilton-Young Commission recommended the sales of silver, it was with the 
express idea that the proceeds would be utilised to build up gold reserves. But the 
Government had no intention of doing so, and instead, it utilised them for cancelling 
ad hoc securities in the paper currency reserves. Apart from the fact that this h^ 
contracted the currency and thus increased the rigour of deflation, the wisdom of this 
policy is doubtful from another angle also. It should be remembered that the Govern- 
ment of India are and continue to remain even under the Reserve Bank Act, under an 
obligation to exchange paper currency for silver. Whilst, therefore, this obligation lasts, 
there is always a contingency that silver reserves would be needed, as they were in the 
past and the Government of India might have to pimchase them again in a dear market. 
It also appears that the requirements of the U. S. A. are lai'ge, and that the current 
supplies of silver are not adequate. Under the circumstances, a more cautious policy 
on the part of the Government is desirable from all points of view. 

Great hopes are entertained in the country by the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank which is expected to start a new monetary era. As regards the selection of the 
personnel of the Board of Directors is concerned, it has met with the general approval 
of the country. Whether the hopes entertained about the Bank will be realised or not, 
will depend upon a correct interpretation of the duties and obligations of a Central 
Bank If the Bank is to build up a Bill Market, and substantially help the agriculture 
and the industries, the rate structure will have to be so arranged that a certain amount 
of Bank Money is at the permanent disposal of the market. In this, it will be follow- 
ing the practice of the Federal Reserve System of the U. S. A., which, during a short 
period has been able to secure for the American Banking System a remarkable progress 
bv keeping quite a large part of its funds as a permanent part of the funds of the 
nionev market. Again, there is in the country a rich indigenous Banking organisation, 
which it is the duty of the Reserve Bank to preserve and develop. In this connection 
it is hoped that the Bank will jealously guai’d its sphere of influence and object to any 
Legislation being passed without its approval, which will have a direct or an indirect 
iiSiience on this Banking organisation. 

Trade Aoreements 


In matters industrial, notwithstanding the growing ideals of economic self-sufficiency 
in other countries not excluding the United ISungdom the policy of rapid IndustriaJisation 
has not been undertaken. But the new orientation which is bemg given^ to the Tariff 
Policy through Trade Agreements, and which will leave the country with a shadow of 
nrotection is a matter of grave and more immediate concern. Those who arrae that the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement is to be short lived, or those who say that it ^ves 
Lancashire no more than what it already enjoyed, ignore the real point at issue. It is 
not so much the concessions themselves, which are to be deprecated, but the fact that 
attemnts are being made to convert these concessions into the basic principles of the 
Tariff Policy It may be that the Tariff Board sometimes used the price differentials as 
a convenient guide in arriving at its conclusions, pother harmful innovation inti;oduced 
i<? that the margin of protection between the United Kingdom goods and the foreign 
goods shall Mt be altered, so as to be detrimeataJ to the interests of the United King- 
dom goods. In other words, if it is found necessary to concede a bigger market to ^y 
foreign country, this can only be done by sacrificing Itodia s shaie of the markeh^ The 
most objectionable feature of the Agreement is that the Un^ed Kingdom industriahsts 
can object to the continuance of protection to any of our industries at any particular 
level at any time. Unle^'’ there is a reasonable guarantee that the protection granted 
will be continued for a sulnPiently long period, no industry will be able to imdertake a 
nrogramme of Capital investment, with a view to inoiease its productive equipment, and 
the countrT -will be no better off for all its sacrifices. No government has been known 
to have surrendered such valuable principles unmindful of its own lequiienmnts. 

These Arguments, — the Ottawa, the Indo- Japanese and the Indo-BriUsh ^^11 
minate shortTy. At that time instead of the negotiations being rushed through, effi- 
cient materiaf should be made available to the public to guage their effects <m trade 
and the industry of the country. In this connection, it may he mentioned that the 
practice of securing greater trade privileges, by means of separate agreements, is 
increasing and we sh^l find it necessary to enter into many such agi^ements in futuie. 
The Indo-Burma Agreement is already under consideration. It is the direct outcome 
of the political separation forced on Burma, and the preservation and continuance of 
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Before coaoluding, I should like to say that in a few days time, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
the first Indian Commerce Member, will retire from the Office and I am sure, every 
one in this Hall will desire me to convey to him our sense of appreciation of his sym- 
pathetic hearing and prompt disposal of the questions that we have had the occasion 
to take to him, and his sincere efforts to meet our points of view regarding them. It 
is true, there have been occasions when we had differences of opinion with him, but 
even in these differences, one was sure of the essential purity of his convictions and 
honest beliefs in the path that he has to follow. On the eve of his retirement, we 
can say with one voice that he may elsewhere outshine the brilliant record that he 
is leaving here. It is a matter of great satisfaction that he is to be succeeded by yet 
another Indian, Mr. ZafruUa Khan, whose astute ability and reputation have preceded 
him and which will not be a small asset in looking well after the Indian interests ; 
and you will join with me in extending our welcome to him in his new office and our 
assurance that we shall be alwavs willing to work in close co-operation on the issues 
that confront the country. We shall also be losing the services of that capable 
administrator, Sir Eazl-i- Hussain, who has not been keeping good health for some 
time. 'We all hope that, being free from the cares of the State, he will speedily re- 
cover his health. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

After the Presidential address, and the adoption of the annual report and the state- 
ment of accounts for the year, the Chair ^ moved a resolution, disapproving the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to the promi- 
ses and pledges made to India, was based on complete distrust, in the sense of fair- 
play, of Indians and their ability to govern the country and postulated numerous safe- 
guards opposed to fiscal autonomy. The resolution was accepted. 

Protest Against Railway Authority 

The second resolution moved by Mr. A. D. Shroff protested against the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government to specifically lay down the constitution of the Federal 
Railway authority in the Government of India Bill, which had made a departure from 
the promises given at the Round Table Conference, that the Federal Railway authority 
would be constituted under the Act of the Indian Legislature. The resolution particularly 
condemned the proposals in part 8 of the Government of India Bill, all clauses of 
which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless in regard to Railway Admi- 
nistration in as much as all important powers had been vested in the Governor- 
General. 'Mr. Shroff said that Indians were vitally interested in Railways as Rs. 795 croros 
of their money was invested in capital outlay and the Railways employed as many as 
800,000 men. In future, even small mercies," which were given at present, would not 
he mven. There could not be any alteration in rates and freights, without the approval 
of the Governor-General. 

Mr. R, K. Sidhwa seconded the resolution and contended that the Government of 
India’s recommendations in favour of the Statutory Railway authority were on the 
following grounds to render prompt and adequate service to military authorities in 
times of political crisis ; to guarantee services of higher officers in Railways appointed 
by the Secretary of State ; to ensure future recruitment of Europeans in large scale 
on military grounds ; to maintain the interests of the Anglo-Indian community in the 
Railway Service, The resolution was -adopted. 

Safeguards 

The third resolution, moved by Mr. Manu characterised the safe-guards in 

the new constitution as unduly rigid and that provisions against discrimination were of 
such comprehensive and sweeping character as were likely to cause abuse of power to 
the serious detriment of the country’s industrial and commercial: development. The 
proposals regarding shipping were completely retrograde and were "calculated to bar for 
ever the development of Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. Manu Siibedar added that the safeguards were a clear threat to the growth of 
proper national industries. The British people were accustomed to break promises but 
not threats. The safeguards were merely for the continuance of undue privileges, 
which the British enjoyed in India. He felt that they constituted the surest method 
of precipitating constitutional deadlocks in India before the constitution finally broke 
down, it had been said, continued Mr. Subedar, that the safeguards were never to be 
used but were mere paper safeguards. Then why did they introduce them at all ? 

Mr. Padampat Singania seconded the resolution which was adopted, 

The House adjourned for lunch at this stage. 
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used but were mere paper safeguards. Then why did they introduce them at all ? 

Mr. Padampat Singania seconded the resolution which was adopted, 

The House adjourned for lunch at this stage. 
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How could this evil be corrected ? The answer was to reverse the 
the U. S. A. bought silver and sold gold, the result would be achieved. The 
gold would thus fall and the price of commodities would rise thus bringing 
prosperity. He said that there was an announcement in tlie Press that the * 

wouM soil its surplus gold. That news was a surprise to him. He 
to co-operate with the U. S. A. in selling gold and buying silver, so that theie woi 
be rise in prices all over the world. The resolution was adopted. 


Income-Tax 


Three resolutions vrere then put from the Chair and accepted. The fujst of those 
urged the Government to confer negotiable character on railway receipts. Ihe s^ona 
resolution disapproved of the legislation in certain Provinces regarding 
ness, which would enable bigger landholding interests to evade their lawfully contrac .eci 
debt obligations to the serious prejudice of the interest of the indigenous 
urged the Government that all legal provisions on rural indebtedness should be uni- 
form in all provinces and should not be framed without consulting the Reserve IranK 
one of whose main functions should be the maintenance of adequate and uni lot m 
credit facilities in rural areas. The third I’esolution urged the abolition of the surciiai go 
on income-tax and super-tax, and legislation for allowung business concerns to carry 
forward business losses against the profits of subsequent years aiici for allowing a 
proportionately higher depreciation allowance on machinery in such factories wiiicii 
worked extra night on holiday shifts. 

Coastal Trade 


^'r. D. P. Khaitan moved a long resolution regarding coastal trade. 

The resolution urged the reservation of the coastal traffic of India to Indian ships 
by legislation and wanted the Government to increase the share of Indian- owned and 
managed tonnage from 23.7 per cent as at present to 51 yier cent of the total tonnage 
engaged in the coastal trade during the next 5 years and to increase the httings oi 
cargo off the coast by Indian shipping from 25 per cent as at present to ol por cent 
on the whole coast during 5 years. As regards overseas trade, ladian-owiiua ana 
managed shipping should, as a first step, be enabled to have 50 per cent of 
between Madi'as and the Straits and between Karachi and the Porsian (juIi lovts, 
during the next 5 years and that for this purpose subsidy or bounty not oxcoeding hs. 
10 lakhs yearly sliould be given to Indian-owned and managed vessels. 

Mr. Khaitan gave figures to show how all civilised countries in the world were 
subsidizing their shipping in various ways. Why should not India ^ follow that course 
and like them, benefit by visible and invisible revemics through siiiiiping V 

Mr, V. Ramdas Pantulu emphasised that the .shipping industry was not the con- 
cern of shipping companies only but of the whole nation. 

Mr. B. Das said that the Government of India had no sympathy with the deve- 
lopment of Indian shipping. He advocated the abolition of the subsidy to the I-. and 
0. Company for carrying mails, now that all first class mails would be carnocl by au*. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr, Amritalal Ojha moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Government 
of India in not affording any relief to the coal industry. 

Mr. Ojha said that the coal industry was neglected by the Government and pleaded 
for the complete abolition of the surcharge on it. 

Mr, Mukherjee contended that the reduction of the surcharge hy 2 and a lialf per 
cent was meagre and niggardly. 

The resolution was accepted. The House then adjourned. 


RESOLUTIONS— Second Day— Slst March 1935 

Insurance in India 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce resumed sitting to-day. 

Pandit K, Santanam moved : “This Federation is emphatically of oi>inion that the 
progress of Indian Insurance Companies is being seriously hampered by the advent _ of 
many foreign companies which has resulted in severe (competition and that with a view 
to protecting indigenous insurance companies, suitable legislation be introduced by the 
Government at an early date. 

Pandit Santanam said that insurance companies in tlie world liad uccumulatc«l a 
capital of Rs. ^OCX) crores. In other countries, insurance companies financed industrial 
development. In India, not only had the Government taken no steps to foster Indian 
companies but given free field to foreign companies. Mexico recently inti'oduced a law 
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arriving at an understanding or amttgement or negotiating trade agreements with these 
foreign countries to safeguard the export trade of India. 

Adr. Shriram drew pointed attention to the serious diminution in the value and 
quantum of international trade since 1929, due largely to the policy adopted by almost 
all countries imposing high tariffs, restricting the quantity of imports controlling 
foreign exchange, deprecating the currency and like for the purpose of protecting 
national markets. This policy, said the speaker, was dictated by the unwillingness of 
the creditor nations to accept goods and services in payment of debts due on repara- 
tion account or otherwise. India had been forced to draw heavily on her reserves of 
gold and during the last three years exported gold to the value of 65.5 crores, 57 
crores and 33 crores respectively by way of supplementing her merchandise dencit. 
The only way to stop this was to devise measures to liquidate India’s external obliga- 
tions and enter into trade treaties. 

Mr. lid. F. Gandhi supported the resolution, which was adopted. 

Indo-British Trade Agreement 

Mr. Mathradas Vif^sanji moved a resolution conveying the felicitations of the Fede- 
ration to those members of the Assembly who recorded their decisive verdict against 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement and strongly protestiiig againt the Government of 
India not acting on the verdict of the Assembly. The Federation further warned 
British commercial and industrial interests that any agreement, arrived at over the 
head of the Indian commercial community, was likely to do them greater harm than 
good. The mover, who was strongly supported by Mr. Fopatlal Nagri and Mr. Vma 
Shankar Dixit^ condemned the undue haste with which the agi*eement was conclndei.! 
and challenged the authority of the Commissioner to sign the report. 

Mr. Kapadia appealed to the electorate not to return those members who voted 
against the rejection of the agreement. The resolution was adopted with acclamation. 

Separation op Burma 

Kumararaja M. A. Muthia Ohettiar moved the following resolution on tho separation 
of Burma i-^^The Federation is of the opinion (1) that the J. P. C.’s findinj^ ^id 
aspersions on Indians in Burma and provisions made^ in the Government of India Bill 
for the promulgation of orders restricting the immigration of Indians are unjust and 
unwarranted, in view of the long association of Indians with Burma and their subs- 
tantial contribution to the development of Burma ; (2) that the provision in the India 
Bill vesting in the future legislature of Burma power to restrict free entry of Indians 
into Burma or to impose conditions on immigrants makes it particularly invidious that 
the British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom are exempted from such 
restrictions ; (3) that paragraph 2 of Clause 435 of the India Bill whereby statutory 
recognition and approval are given to such laws as to prohibit oi* restrict the sale of 
agricultural land is, in view of the special circumstances in practice, bound to become 
of a discriminatory and expropriatory character ; (4) that with regard to tho fj*anobis(i 
applicable to Indians, no variation should be made which will place them at a dis- 
advantage compared with franchise applicable to them at present and (5) that as there 
is a large number of persons in Burma who are not Indian subjects of His Majesty 
domiciled in British India, but are subjects of Indian States, the sections applicable to 
tJiese persons also, as they are carrying on business or professions in Burma and thus 

have large interests. <. -r i i n 

“The Federation resolves to urge upon the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State that when Burma is separted frorn^ India, _ there should be adequate 
statutory protection for Indians in all matters and in particular provision should bo 
made with regard to (1) unrestricted right of entry ^ (z) carrying of any occupation, 
business or profession ; (3) holding property and public ofRces •, (4) right to reside 
and travel ; and (5) right to alienate lana and other properties without any restriction.” 

Mr. Muthia Ghettiar declared that the Government of India far from looking to 
the interests of Indians in other parts of the world tried in respect of separated 
Burma to impose humiliating restrictions. The speaker briefly related how Burma was 
developed by the labour and capital of Indians even before the advent of Britishers. 
Indeed according to the census report of 1912, the Government themselves had en- 
couraged Indians to settle in Burma. Indians had always thought that the status 
would be maintained, but the J. P. 0. proposals came as a bolt from the blue. The 
speaker strongly repudiated the aspersions cast hy the J. P-,0- on Chottier bankers. 
He assured that the Chettier community had always been willing to help the peoplq 
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small steamship companies iii the 'W'est Coast will be able to exist— I use the word 
‘exist’ advisedly because so far as I understand it will not be possible for them to 
gTOw and develop. Para 354 of the J. P. C. Report makes it impossible for the future 
Indian Legislature to pass any enactment which may discriminate against British, 
shipping on the ground of reciprocity. It implies that as there is nothing to prevent 
Indian-owned companies from plying their ships in British waters, there should be no 
restriction for the British ships to iny in Indian waters. Sir Phiroze Sethna the other 
day exploded this doctrine of reciprocity at the meeting of the Liberal Federation and 
very rightly remarked : 

*“Is anything more absurd heard of and is not this advice downright hypocrisy ? 
■Would it be possible for us to compete with British-owned ships in European waters ? 
The authors of the Report are fully conversant that for very good reasons it would 
be next to impossible for us to do so. Recipi'ocity is mere sham’. 

These words of the great Liberal leader will oppress the deptli of national feeling 
on this subject. 

There are three recognised ways of developing the national shipping of a country. 
The most important and the universally recognized policy is to reserve the coastal 
trade in national shipping. According to the enquiry of the League of Nations, the 
result of which was published in 1931, 27 out of 32 maritime countries have reserved 
their coastal trade to their own nationals and the English Conservative party recently 
stated that when it got into power, it would reserve their coasting trade to British 
ships. You are all aware that the Mercantile Marine Committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India themselves came definitely to the conclusion that the only effective 
way of building up an Indian Mercantile Marine ^vas *the eventual reservation, of the 
Indian coasting trade for ships, the ownership and the controlling interest of which 
are predominantly Indian’. But suppose a Bill was brought into the Assembly to-morrow 
for reserving the" coastal trade of India to its own nationals and w-as passed. Would it 
help Indian shipping at all V I say no, because under paragraph 352 of the J. P. C, 
Report both the Company incorporated now and hereafter in the United Kingdom as 
well as British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom who are directors, share- 
holders, servants or agents of the Company incorporated now or hereafter in India 
shall be deemed to have complied witn all conditions imposed by Indian law 
upon companies so incorporated relating among other things to the provisions of 
directors, shareholders, agents or servants, whatever may be the provision of the Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature under the new dispensation of the J. P. C. Report, 
namely the proposed Commercial Safeguards, British Companies would be construed to 
have complied with those provisions of the Law without actually complymg with 
them. The reservation of the coastal trade would, therefore, not help in the least the 
development of Indian shipping. This is how the proposed safeguards will militate 
against the development of an Indian industry. 

‘Another important manner in which the national shipping industry is developed in all 
maritime countries is the grant of subsidies. Let us suppose, for a moment, that the finan- 
cial condition of India improves and the Indian legislature decides to grant subsidy to an 
Indian- company, to enable it to fight against the unfair competition of. the vested shipping 
companies, will it help in any way in building up an Indian Mercantile Marine ? Again 
I say no, because under paragraph 356 the Bricish shipping companies against whoso 
unfair competition such protection by way of subsidy is given will ‘bo equally eligible 
to participate in the grant with Indian companies’. 

‘It will now, therefore, bo pertinent to enquire of tho Government of Lidia how in 
the face of the commercial safeguards in addition to paiva 354 of tho Report, they 
would discharge their own responsibility which they have publicly imdortaken to pro- 
mote the development of an Indian Merchant Navy. Let not any one remind us that 
some sort of an arrangement was effected a couple of years agb. A ship here and a 
route there might have been granted, but the net position to-day is that the position of 
Indian shipping in the coastal trade has increased by one per cent, from 21 to 22, while 
its position in the overseas trade is practically nil. It is not the lack of initiative that 
prevents Indian shipping from going to the overseas trade, as stated bv the CJomraerco 
Member in the House, but the real fact is that their hands are fettered and hence 
tliey cannot take their share in that trade. Restricted as the activities of Indian ship- 
ping are under the present aiTaugement, it is sad to reflect that the proposed Commer- 
cial Safeguards will make it impossible to go any further and I maintain that the 
Government owe a duty to tho country to tell the public clearly how they propose 
to carry out their own responsibility and discharge their solemn' promise of building 
up an Indian Mercdiant Navy both in the coastal and the overseas trade of India. 
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mo\dng to the internal markets and to the ports, they cannot hope to tackle the mar- 
keting problem at all. The moment the Railways oE "India become responsive to the 
national needs, then this most stupendous obstacle to the trade and industry of India 
will have been finally and conclusively solved. Indian merchants have ceaselessly drawn 
attention to the havSi and discriminating Railway icxtes. The Railway rates Advisory Com- 
mittee is a mere ornament, and merchants have neither the time nor the money nor the 
patience to fight out cases before that Committee : ^ the Government arc helpless be- 
cause they have no control over the Railway Agents in the matter of rates between maxima 
and minima, and the Railways give 'the stereotyped reply that ‘‘the traffic can bear it” or 
“that Steamship com]>etition must be faced.” In slioi’t, the high and preferential rates 



rates are a matter of life and death to merchants and manufacturers and not a mere 
question of profit and loss to shareholders of the Railway companies. Accordingly 
the commercial bodies have neither been represented in the investigation nor even consul- 
ted. The Railway Board, the acci'edited tax-payer’s re},)i‘esenlative, has had no say in the 
matter. Passenger fares arc similarly much above the pre-war level. iSuoli coiive- 
uiences as Mercantile Coupons, return tickets for lung distances, etc., are still not a 
uniform feature of all the Railways. 

All advanced countries have been making Herculean efforts to raise the price level. 
They reduced currency standards, restricted production, prevented ex])ort of 
gold, restricted import of foj'eign goods mid so on. What have the Government of 
India done V Instead of devaluing the rupee they have practically overviiiued it. The 
16d. rupee that ruled from 181)8 onwards up till 1925, except for a few mouths after 
the war, has been transiormed into the 18d. rupee, and what is woi'se, the Government 
pretend to have done it in the best interests of India. The dollar lias been devalued 
40 per cent ; the yen has been devalued over 40 pen* cent ; so also the Dominion 
ciu'reucios, even the Franc and the Mark and the Lire wdiich retain the gold basis 
have been fully devalued in the post-wuir period. The difference between India and 
those countries is tliat they liavo a National Government while we have not. The 
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definite advantage to Indian exporters V ff the price o£ Indian export goods 
rises the price of simOar goods consumed at home automatically rises, tile 
buying powder of the masses rises witli it, and so the price of imported goods 
rises and the importers ^ are also _ benefited. The question then arises why the 
Government are so unwilling to introdiioo this very necessary and harmless 
change. It undoubtedly is an^ advantage to the European merchants and servicemen 
who make their montbly romittance.s home, thereby getting 2 pence extra for every 
rupee remitted. It is also an. advantage to tho.se foreigners who want to repatriate 
little by little their capital invested in this country. In that case also every rupee 
remitted brings 2d. extra. It undoubtedly is an advantage to those exporters abroad who 
have a grip on the Indian market and want to make their goods as cheap as possible 
to India, so that their goods will be sold oven at (he expense of Indian produce and 
manufactures. In the face of the.so circumstances is it possible to suppose that 
Government have devised the ISd. ratio in the best interests of India V This great 
but imperceptible and intangible benefit to foreigners trading with India is priced by 
the Government of India even above political self-government, because 
even as they concede a further measure of responsible government they 
zealously withhold the right of determining tlie currency and exchange of the 
country. The Reserve Bank has every other right for the control and management 



the needs of the country V Are wo to helieve that tire British Government know the 
economic interests of India better than tlie Reserve Bank of India, the Indian Com- 
mercial bodies and the Indian Legislature ? Political freedom will be worth nothing 
YPithout the freedom to promote the economic welfare of the country. 

As though the bondage in the matter of currency and exchange is not complete w’e 
have had two recent .Agree meats made between India and Brihiin almost in an exparte 
manner, agreements which cut into the root of the industrial and commercial ])ros- 
perity of the country, and which were entered into behind the back of the Indian 
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moving to the internal markets and to the ports, they cannot hope to tackle the mar- 
keting problem at all. The moment the Railways oE "India become responsive to the 
national needs, then this most stupendous obstacle to the trade and industry of India 
will have been finally and conclusively solved. Indian merchants have ceaselessly drawn 
attention to tlie harsh and discriminating Railway rates. The Railway rates Advisory Com- 
mittee is a mere ornament, and merchants have neither the time nor the money nor the 
patience to fight out cases before that Committee : the Government are helpless be- 
cause they have no control over the Railway Agents in tlie matter of rates between maxima 
and minima, and the Railways give 'the stereotyped reply that ‘‘the traffic can bear if’ or 
“that Steamsliip comj>etition must he faced.” In ^ short, the high aud pref«u*ential rates 


sjL ctu. xxvjisj UiLx\x uiuuiiuu. icxur^t; LU bt'U Liltll XVHUWaV 

rates are a matter of life and death to merchants aud manufacturers and not a mere 
question of profit and loss to shareholders of the Railway companies. Accordingly 
the commercial bodies have neither been represented in the iiive.stigatioa nor oven consul- 
ted. The Railway Board, the ticcredited tax-payer’s representative, lias had no say in the 
matter. Passenger fares arc similarly much above the pre-war level. Suck coiive- 
uienoes as Mercantile Coupons, return tickets for lung distances, etc., are still not a 
uniform feature of all the Railways. 

All advanced countries have been making Herculean oI!urt.s to raise the iirice level. 
They reduced currency standards, restricted production, prevented export of 
gold, restricted import of foi'eign goods and so on. AVhat have the Government of 
India done V Instead of devaluing the rupee they have practically overvalued it. The 
16d. rupee that ruled from 1S'.)8 onwards up till 1925, except for a few mouths after 
the war, has been transformed into the 18d. rupee, and what is worse, the Government 
pretend to have done it in the best interests of India. The dollar lias boon devalued 
40 per cent : the yen has been devalued over 40 per cent ; so also the Dominion 
oiu-reucies, evea the Pranc and the Mark and the Lire wdiicli retain the gold basis 
have been ftdly devalued in the post-xviir period. The difference between India and 
those countries is that they have a National Government while we have not. The 
very natural ratio of IGcl. is bound to raise the internal price level without distur- 
bing the -world market for Indian commodities. Every pound wortli of goods sold 
abroad would then fetch Rs. 15 instead of Ks. 13-5-1 now. Is not that a 
definite advantage to Indian exporters V ff the price oE Indian export goods 
rises the price of similar goods consumed at home aiitoraatically rises, the 
buying power of the masses rises with it, and so the price of imported goods 
rises and the importers are also _ benefited. The question then arises why the 
Government are so unwilling to introduce this vci’y iiecessary and harmless 
change. It undoubtedlv is an advantage to the European merchants and servicomon 
who niake_ their moiitblv remittances home, thereby getting 2 pence extra for every 

advan^ge to tho.se foreigners who want to repatriate 
little by little their capital invested in this country. In tliat case also every rupee 
remitted brings 2d. extra. It undoubtedly is an advantage to tliose exporters abroad -who 
have a. grip on the Indian market and -want to make their goods as cheap as iiossible 
to India, so that their goods will be sold even at the expense of Indian produce and 
manufactures. In the face of these circumstances is it possible to suppose that 
Government have devised the ISd. ratio in the best interests of India V This great 
but imperceptible and intangible benefit to foreigners trading with India is priced by 
the Government of India even above political self-government, because 
even as they concede a further measure of responsible government they 
zealously withimid the right of dctt>rminiiig the currency and exchange of tlie 
Vi Reserve Bank has every other right for the control and management 
of the credit and finances of the country but is not tnistod witli tlie right of touching 
the exchange ratio. So also the Indian IjOgislaturo. AVhere is tlie control over the 
economic xvelfare of the people -without the right to adjust its currency according to 
the needs of the country V Are wo to believe that the British Govoriiment know the 
economic interests of India better than tlie Reserve Bank of India, the Indian Oom- 
mercial bodies and the Indian Legislature ? Political freedom will be worth nothing 
-witlioiit the freedom to promote the economic welfare of the country. 

As though the bondage in the matter of currency and exchange is liot complete ive 
nave iiad two leceiit Agreements made between India and Britain almost in an exparte 
mannei, agieements which cut into the root of the industrial and commercial iiros- 
perity of the country, and ivliich were entered into behind the back of the Indian 





The Chamber of Princes 


Opening Day— New Delhi — 22nd» January 1935 

Viceroy’* Opening Speech 

Tlie Princes’ Chamber met on the 22nd. January 1935 at Now Delhi with a fair 
attendance of niembcrs and galleries were crowded with Ministers and distiaguishea 
visitors. All Princes were introduced to H. E. the Viceroy in the Chancellor’s Room. 

Thereafter, the Viceroy opened the session, with an address lasting 15 minutes in 
which he advised the Princes that it was in their interest to join ;the Federation sohenie. 

The Viceroy said : — 

your Highnesses ! This is the third time that I have enjoyed the privilege of 
]jrcsiding at your deliberations in this Chamber and T welcome Your IPghncsses more 
heartily than ever on this present occasion for various reasons. A period of nearly 



many mrormai aiscussions among yourselves . 

which has never ceased of late to engage your attention — the coustitiitioual future of 
India to which I shall briefly refer later in my remarks. 

Let me commence to-day by referring to the losses that your order has sustained 
in the course of the last two years. There are, I regret to say, no loss than four 
Ruling Princes who were members of this Chamber when last we met and have since 
then passed away. The first name that I must mention is that of his kte Highness 
the 
1933. 

few ruling princes have eq.nallcd. . , - , . , 

from its very beginning until 1932 when he was elected Chancellor. On no less than three 
occasions, he represented the Indian States at the Assembly of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. His late Highness was made a Major in His Majesty’s Army in 1914 and 
he served with the exneditionarv force in France remaining: on field service up to 



distinction but it was perhaps as a sportsman and particularly as one of the gTeatest 
and most attractive cricketers that the world has seen that the late Jam Sahib was 
most widely known to the general public outside this country. In every walk of life, 
he was a man w’ho inspired the affection and regard of all w'ho came in contact with 
him. In peace and in war, in the sphere of politics and in the_ field ot sxiort, he was 
an outstanding figure. As one who was privileged to be on intimate terms with him 
for many years— for our friendship began long before I over came to India.— I mourn 
his loss very deeply and I am sure that all those present hero to-day wLo were 
foidunate enough to know his late Highness personally will fully share the feelings 1 
expressed. . ^ _ 

Another sad loss tliat the States of Vrestern India have suffered is by the untimely 
death of the late Thakur Saheb of IVadhwan who passed away towards the end ot 
July last at the early age of 35 years. Central India has to mourn the death of His late 
Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior). His late Highness wuis graiitod the 
hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918 for his services rendered in connection with me 
War. He was a man of most devout character, known far and wide^ for his piety and 
deep devotion to his faith. The Punjab Princes have lost a distinguished member or 
Iheir Order by the sadden death in Europe of His Highness' the Maharaja of 8irmur. 
His late Highness was also given the hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918. In recog- 
nition of his YFar services, he was also gazetted as Honorary Lt.- Colonel and he was 
fiu'ther rewarded by the grant of a personal salute of thirtoeh guns in 1931. To the 
bereaved relatives of these princes I know that you will all join with me in express- 
ing your sympatliy and I know too that we are all united in wishing every happiness 
and prosperity to their successors. There are two princes who by the termination of 
their minorities have become new members of this Chamber — His Highness tlio Raja 
of Faridkot and His Highness the Nawab of Janjira. To them alsp we will all, I am 
sure, extend a cordial welcome coupled with the hope that they will take a constant 
interest in this Chamber in all matters that concern the Order of Princes. 
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in tho course of the last hvo years. There are, I regret to say, no lo.ss than four 
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most widely known to tho general public outside this country. In every walk of hie, 
he was a man who inspired the affection and regard of all w'ho came in contact with 
him. In peace and in war, in the sphere of politics and in the field ot sport, he was 
an outstanding figure. As one who was privileged to be on intimate terms with him 
for many years— for our friendship began long before I over came to India.— I mourn 
his loss very deeply and I am sure that all those present hero to-day who were 
foitunate enough to know his late Highness personally will fully share the feelings 1 
expressed. . , _ 

Anottier sad loss tliat the States of “Western India have suffered is by the nnbimoly; 
death of tho late Thakur Saheb of Wadhwan who passed a\vay towards tho end ot 
July last at the early age of 35 years. Central India has to mourn the death of His late 
Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior). His late Highness wuis granted the 
hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918 for his services rendered in connection with me 
War. He was a man of most devout character, known far and wide for his piety and 
deep devotion to his faith. The Punjab Princes have lost a distinguished member or 
Iheir Order by the sudden death in Europe of His Highness' the Maharaja of fSirmur. 
His late Highness was also given the hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918. In recog- 
nition of his War services, he was also gazetted as Honorary Li- Colonel and he was 
fiu'ther rewarded by the grant of a personal salute of thirtoeh guns in 1931. To the 
bereaved relatives of these princes I know that you will all join with me in express- 
ing your syrapatliy and I know too that we are all united in wishing every happiness 
and prosperity to their successors. There are two princes who hy the termination of 
their minorities have become new members of this Chamber — His Highness tlio Raja 
of Faridkot and His Highness the Nawab of Janjira. To them also we will all, I am 
sure, extend a cordial welcome coupled with the hope that they will take a constant 
interest in this Chamber in all matters that concern the Order of Princes. 
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baseless. I repeat again that they have no foundation whatever and I am sore that 
Yonr Highnesses will be the last to deny the truth of what I say. Nobody knows 
better than the Princes themselves that no form of coercion has been employed and it 
is, I think, legitimate to conclude that those who descend to entirely false allegations 
of this description must be hard put to it for arguments to support their case. "l trust 
that enough has been done to convince yon that in the new constitution no e-ffort will 
be spared to protect the integrity of the States and I sincerely hope that the Princes, 
while not unmindful of their own particular interests, will not stand apart from the 
development that mast inevitably affect the greater part of this great country, but will 
be ready to take their share in promoting the constitutional progress on sound and 
satisfactory lines and in helping the new political machinery to function effectively 
to the common good of British India, the Indian States and the Empire. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The proceedings began with the Chancellor moving a resolution exjiressing profound 
sense of happiness on the completion by fl. M. the King-Emperor of twenty-five years 
of beneffoent reign. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala said that the King-Emperor was the embodiment of 
enlightened spirit and loyalty to the Imperial throne was the essential creed and the 
burning living faith of the Indian Princes. The successful conclusion of the Great 
War, the transformation of the Empire into a Commonwealth of Nations and tlie 
recovery from the financial crisis made the present Sovereign's reign a most glorious 
period in the annals of that historic House. 

- The Maharaja of Bihaner^ seconding the resolution, said that no one more truly 
deserved the loyalty of his people than the King-Emperor and the gracious Queen. 
His Majesty fulfilled the ideals of kingship, held both in the East and the West. 

The speaker hoped that no misguided •feelings or political controversies would pre- 
vent any section of the people of British India from joining the Indian States in 
manifesting happiness on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 

His Highness ithej Chief of Sangli recalled His Majesty’s message, in inaugurating 
the Chamber of Princes, when His Majesty had hoped that he would give the Princes 
a larger share in the political development of their motherland. It was tmly fitting 
that this Chamber should pass such a resolution. 

The Viceroy suggested that the resolution be passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor next moved resolutions mourning the loss of the late Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the Maharajas of Sirmnr and Dewas (Junior) and the Thakur Sahib of 
Wadhwan. The resolutions were passed, all members standing. 

The Chancellor then moved a resolution congratulating the Maharajas of Nawanagar, 
Sirmnr and Dewas (Junior) and the Thakur Saheb of Wadhwan on theii' accession to 
the Gadi and the Raja of Faridkot and the Nawab of Janjira on assumption of power 
and welcomed them to the Chamber. The resolution was passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor made a statement reviewing the w'orlv of the Chamber during the 
last two years. The Chamber also received the reports of Sir Abdus Samad Khan and 
Sir V. T/ Krishnamachari, as representatives of India at the League of Nations meet- 
ings in 1933 and 1934 respectively. 

The Maharaja of Patiala ^placed on the table the rejDort of the representatives of the 
Chamber of Princes at the Joint Parliamentary Committee meeting, in which Sir 
Manubhal Mehta, Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan and Sir P. Pattani pointed out that they had 
not succeeded in impressing "the Secretary of State with the sanctity of treaties, by 
including reference in the Preamble to the Act that the treaties were outside the 
Constitution Act. They had been more successful on the question of internal sovereign- 
ty and the maintenance of full autonomy. 

Reforms Report 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved the following resolution relating to the J. P. C. 
Report : — 

“The Chamber of Princes reaffirms its previous declaration about the readiness of 
the States to accede to All-India Federation, provided the essential conditions and 
guarantees which have been pressed for are included in the constitution. 

“The Chamber must however reserve its opinion on the question until tlie Parlia- 
mentary Bill relating to constitutional reforms and contents of the proposed treaty of 
accession and of Tnstnunent of Instructions to the Viceroy are known and have becu 
examined. 
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baseless. I repeat again that they have no foundation whatever and I am sore that 
Your Highnesses will be the last to deny the truth of what I say. Nobody knows 
better than the Princes themselves that no form of coercion has been employed and it 
is, I think, legitimate to conclude that those who descend to entirely false allegations 
of this description must be hard put to it for arguments to support tlieir case. I trust 
that enough has been done to convince you that in the new constitution no effort will 
be spared to protect the integrity of the States and I sincerely hope that the Princes, 
while not unmindful of their own particular interests, will not stand apart from the 
development that must inevitably aneot the greater part of this great country, but will 
be ready to take their share in promoting the constitutional progress on sound and 
satisfactory lines and in helping the new political machinery to function effectively 
to the common good of British India, the Indian States and the Empire. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The proceedings began with the Chancellor moving a resolution e.Kpressing profound 
sense of happiness on the completion by fl. M. the King-Emperor of twenty-five years 
of beneficent reign. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala said that the King-Emperor was the embodiment of 
enlightened spirit and loyalty to the Imperial throne was the essential creed and the 
burning living faith of the Indian Princes. The successful conclusion of tlie Great 
AYar, the transformation of the Empire into a Commonwealth of Nations and tlie 
recovery from the financial crisis made the present Sovereign's reign a most glorious 
period in the annals of that historic House. 

- The Maharaja of Bikaner^ seconding the resolution, said that no one more truly 
deserved the loyalty of his people than the King-Emperor and the gracious Queen. 
His Majesty fulfilled the ideals of kingship, held both in the East and the West. 

The speaker hoped that no misguided •feelings or political controversies would pre- 
vent any section of the people of British India from joining the Indian States in 
manifesting happiness on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 

His Highness ithe^ Chief of Sangli recalled His Majesty’s message, in inaugurating 
the Chamber of Princes, when His Majesty had hoped that he would give the Princes 
a larger share in the political development of their motherland. It was truly fitting 
that this Chamber should pass such a resolution. 

The Viceroy suggested that the resolution be passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor next moved resolutions mourning the loss of the late Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the Maharajas of Sirmur and Dewas (Junior) and the Thabir Sahib of 
AVadhwan. The resolutions were passed, all members standing. 

The Chancellor then moved a resolution congratulating the Maharajas of Nawanagar, 
Sirmnr and Dewas (Junior) and the Thakur Saheb of Wadhwau on theii* accessron to 
the Gadi and the Raja of Earidkot and the Nawab of Janjira on assumption of power 
and welcomed them to the Chamber. The resolution was passed with acclamation. 

The Chancellor made a statement reviewing the work of the Chamber during the 
last two years. The Chamber also received the reports of Sir Abdus Samad Khan and 
Sir V. T/ Krishnamachari, as representatives of India at the League of Nations meet- 
ings in 1933 and 1934 respectively. 

' The Maharaja of Patiala placed on the table the report of tlie representatives of the 
Chamber of Princes at tlie Joint Parliamentary Committee meeting, in which Sir 
Manubhal Mehta, Sir Liai^at Hayat Khan and Sir P. Pattani pointed out that they had 
not succeeded iu impressing "the Secretary of State with the sanctity of treaties, by 
including reference in the Preamble to the Act that the treaties were outside the 
Constitution Act. They had been more successful on the question of internal sovereign- 
ty and the maintenance of full autonomy. 

Reforivis Report 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved the following resolution relating to the J. P. C. 
Report : — 

“The Chamber of Princes reaffirms its previous declaration about the readiness of 
the States to accede to All-India Federation, provided tlie essential conditions and 
guarantees which have been pressed for are included in the constitution. 

“The Chamber must however reserve its opinion on the question until the Parlia- 
mentary Bill relating to constitutional reforms and contents of the proposed treaty of 
accession and of Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy are known and liave been 
examined. 
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sovereignty of States and therefore, required a careful scrutiny. He also referred to the 
list of Federal suMects mentioned in the J. P. O. Report, some of which were not 
clearly defined. Hence, it was extremely difficidt to assess the precise effect and 
scope of these subjects. 

The Chief of Sangli affirmed that subject to the inclusion of essential con- 
ditions and provisions of guarantees, the Princes had no hesitation in ioinins the 
Federation. ^ ^ 

The Baja of Korea^ in an extempore speech, said that if the States were to join 
the Federation, their minimum safeguards must be conceded. He was sorry that 
several important fundamental conditions had not yet been met. The problem should 
be, however, approached in a spirit of mutual goodwill and accommodation. At the 
same time, the claims of individual States must be decided, so that the path of Fede- 
ration may be rendered smooth. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that subject to essential conditions forthcoming and 
certain necessary adjustments it would be found that Rulers of bigger States would be 
only too glad to come into the Federation. His Highness added : ‘‘I have also no 
doubt in my own mind that whether with ns or a little time afterwards, given 
such favourable conditions, the majority of other States would equally gladly fol- 
low us*” 

His Highness wanted legal differentiation between the functions of the Viceroy and 
of the Governor-General and wanted also that particulars relatiog to the Treaties of 
accession and Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy to be made available to the 
Princes. His Highness claimed for the Princes Order, certain measure of statesman- 
ship and therefore hoped that they would refuse to be stampeded into an ill-consi- 
dered or hasty decision. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Bikaner^ associated himself with the views of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain that it was in the interests of rulers, their dynasties and States to 
join the Federation. His Highness then referred to the “astonishing allegations made in 
the House of Commons by ths diehard group, some of whom again repeated in 
certain London newspapers, to the effect that bribes, threats and intimidation were held 
out by the British Government in England and India to coax, cajole and coerce Indian 
Princes to enter the Federation.” His Highness remarked, “They are as sorry a com- 
pliment to the Ruling Princes in India as they are unfair and unjust to the Viceroy, 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. Such wild statements and charges 
can only result in completely exposing their authors to the lameness of their cause 
and the tactics adopted by them.” 

The speaicer also referred to the allegation made by one Member of Parliament 
that before he reached India, certain Princes had been warned that it would be un- 
wise to invite him and his colleagues to stay with them. His Highness declared that 
at no time did he receive such a warnii^ or suggestion from the Viceroy or anyone 
else in England or India. The views of Princes were not likely to be swayed by all 
the horrors of Federation that were being depicted or by their attempts to make their 
flesh creep by various suggestions and efforts to influence" the Princes into playing into 
their hands. On behalf of himself and other Princes, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner most emphatically contradicted these allegations. The Princes deeply resented the 
unworthy charges levelled against the Viceroy, so universally respected and popular 
among Princes, who had done his best to be fair to all concerned and to be just in all 
his dealings. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. The Chamber then adjourned. 


Second Day— New Delhi — 23rd. March 1935 

The Chamber of Princes met to-day, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Chamber passed a vote of thanks to the Chancellor for the work of the past 
two years and thanked Sir Mannbhai Mehta, Sir Liaqat Khan and Sir Prabhashanker 
Pattani for their work as their representatives at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Chamber adopted the recommendations of the standing committee regarding 
radio broadcasting and the construction of dams in Indian States. 

Election of Office-bearers to Standing- Committee 

The Chamber then proceeded with the election of office-bearers. The Viceroy 
informed the Chamber that both the Maharaj of Cutch and the Maharaja of Jaipur 
had decided that they did not wish to .stand for any office or membership of the 
committee. The Chamber held the election by ballot and elected the Maharaja gf 
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sovereignty of States and therefore, required a careful scrutiny. He also referred to the 
list of Federal sii^ects mentioned in the J. P. O. Report, some of which were not 
clearly defined. Hence, it was extremely difficult to assess the precise effect and 
scope of these subjects. 

The Chief of Sangli affirmed that subject to the inclusion of essential con- 
ditions and provisions of guarantees, the Princes had no hesitation in joining the 
Federation. 

The Eaja of Korea, in an extempore speech, said that if the States were to join 
the Federation, their minimum safeguards must be conceded. He was sorry that 
several important fundamental conditions had not yet been met. The problem should 
be, however, approached in a spirit of mutual goodwill and accommodation. At the 
same time, the claims of individual States must be decided, so that the path of Fede- 
ration may be rendered smooth. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that subject to essential conditions forthcoming and 
certain necessary adjustments it would be found that Rulers of bigger States would be 
only too glad to come into the Federation. His Highness added : “I have also no 
doubt in my own mind that whether with us or a little time afterwards, given 
such favourable conditions, the majority of other States would equally gladly fol- 
low us-’’ 

His Highness wanted legal differentiation between the functions of the Yiceroy and 
of the Governor-General and wanted also that particulars relating to the Treaties of 
accession and Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy to be made available to the 
Princes. His Highness claimed for the Princes Order, certain measure of statesman- 
ship and therefore hoped that they would refuse to be stampeded into an ill-consi- 
dered or hasty decision. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Bikaner associated himself with the views of Sir 
Ansten Chamberlain that it was in the interests of rulers, their dynasties and States to 
join the Federation. His Highness then referred to the “astonishing all^ations made in 
the House of Commons by ths diehard group, some of whom again repeated in. 
certain London newspapers, to the effect mat bribes, threats and intimidation were held 
out by the British Government in England and India to coax, cajole and coerce Indian 
Princes to enter the Federation.” His Highness remarked, “They are as sorry a com- 
pliment to the Ruling Princes in India as they are unfair and unjust to the Viceroy, 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. Such wild statements and charges 
can only result in completely exposing their authors to the lameness of their cause 
and the tactics adopted by them.” 

The spealcer also referred to the allegation made by one Member of Parliament 
that before he reached India, certain Princes had been warned that it would be im- 
wise to invite him and his colleagues to stay with them. His Highness declared that 
at no time did he receive such a warniim or suggestion from the Viceroy or anyone 
else in England or India. The views of Princes were not likely to be swayed by all 
the horrors of Federation that were being depicted or by their attempts to make their 
flesh creep by various suggestions and efforts to influence the Princes into playing into 
their hands. On behalf of himself and other Princes, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner most emphatically contradicted these allegations. The Princes deeply resented the 
unworthy charges levelled against the Viceroy, so universally respected and popular 
among Princes, who had done his best to be fair to all concerned and to be just in all 
his dealings. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. The Chamber then adjourned. 

Second Day — New Delhi — 2Srd. March 1935 

The Chamber of Princes met to-day, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Chamber passed a vote of thanks to the Chancellor for the work of the past 
two years and thanked Sir Manubhai Mehta, Sir Liaqat Khan and Sir Prabhashanker 
Pattani for their work as their representatives at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Chamber adopted the recommendations of the standing committee regarding 
radio broadcasting and the construction of dams in Indian States. 

Electiojt of Office-bearers to Standino Committee 

The Chamber then proceeded with the election of office-bearers. The Viceroy 
informed the Chamber that both the Maharaj of Cutch and the Maharaja of Jaipur 
had decided that they did not wish to stand for any office or membership of the 
committee. The Chamber held the election by ballot and elected the Maharaja pf 
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The Prisces and Federation 

Secretary of State’s Reply to Princes’ Memorandum 

The text of the White Paper presented hy the Secretary of State to Parliament 
was released for publication in India on the ISiH. March 1935. It includes the 
following documents : (1) Aii introductorynote by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India. (2) Sir Akbar Hydari’s letter to ^ir Bertrand Glancy of Feb. 21 containing 
the report of tlie committee of ministers, (3) the resolution passed by the Princes 
on Feb. 26. (4) the letter from their Highnesses the Maharaja of Patiala, the Mawab 
of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner dated Feb. 27, (5) a note enclosed with (4), 

(6) the telegraphic despatch from the Secretary of State to the Government of India 
dated March 14, (7) the memorandum attached to no (6), (8) the provincial draft 
of Instrument of Accession. 

The text of the Instrument of Accession runs as follows 

Whereas proposals for the estahlishmeiit of Indian federation comprising of such 
Indian States as _ may accede thereto and provinces of British India eonstituted as 
autonomous provinces have been discussed between the representatives of his Majesty’s 
Government of Parliament of the United Kingdom of British India and of the Princes 
and rulers of Indian States ; and whereas a constitution for federation has been 
approved by Parliament and embodied in the Government of India Act 1935 but it is 
by that Act provided that the federation shall not be establislied until such date as 
his Majesty may by proclamation declare ; and whereas the Act cannot apply to any 
of the territories of A B save with his consent and concurrence : and whereas A 6 
in tire exercise of sovereignty in and over X in him vested is desirous of acceding 
to the said federation •, (1) now therefore A B hereby declares that subject to his 
Majesty’s assent he accedes to federation and subject always to the terms of this 
Instrument declares his acceptance of the provisions of the said Act as applicable to 
ms State and to his subjects with the intent that his Majesty the King, the Governor- 
General of India, the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court and any other federal 
authority established for the purposes of federation may exercise in relation to his 
State and to his subjects such functions as may be vested in them by or under the 
said Act in so far as the exercise therefore is not inconsistent with any of the pro- 
visions of this Instrument. 

(2) And A B here by declares that he accepts the matters s^cified in the first 
schedule of this Instrument as matters with respect to which the Federal Legislature 
shall have power to mal^e laws in relation to his State and to his subjects but subject 
in each case to the conditions and limitations, if any, set out in the said schedule, 

(3) ^ Aud A B hereby declares that he assumes the obligation of ensuring that due 
effect is given to the provision of the said Act within the territories of his State so 
far as they are applicaole therein by virtue of this Instrument. 

(4) And A B hereby declares that the privileges and immunities as defined in part 
VII of the said Act wKich are enjoyed by his State are those specified in tlie third 
schedule to this Instrument, that the annual values thereof so far as they ai’e not 
fluctuating or uncertain are those specified in the said schedule and that he agrees 
that the values to be attributed to such of them as are fluctuating or uncertain in 
value shall be determined fi*om time to time in accordance with the provisions of 
that schedule, 

(5) Aud A B agrees that this Instrument shall be binding on him as from the 
date on which his Majesty signifies his acceptauco thereof provided that if the said 

Federation is not established before the day 193— this Instrument shall on that 

day become null and void for all purposes whatsoever. 

(7) And A B hereby declai’es that save as otherwise expressly provided in this 

Instrument he reserves sovereignty in and over in him vested. 

(8) And A B hereby declai’es that he makes these declarations for himself, his 
heirs and successors and that accordingly any reference in this Instrument to A B 
is to be construed as including a reference to his heirs and successors. 

Schedules 

Note. — ^The following article is intended for inclusion in the Instrument only in the 
case of states in respect of which provision is made in the Instrument for agreement 
as contemplated in clause 124 of the Bill 



The Princes aod Federation 

Secretary of State’s Reply to Princes’ Memorandum 

The text of the AVhite Paper presented hy the Seoretary of State to Parliament 
was released for publication in India on the ISih. March 1935. It includes the 
following documents : (1) An introductorynote hy His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India. (2) Sir Akbar Hydari’s letter to Sir Bertrand Glancy of Feb. 21 containing 
the report of the committee of ministers, (3) the resolution passed by the Princes 
on Feb. 26. (4) the letter from their Highnesses the Maharaja of Patiala, the Nawab 

Maharaja of Bikaner dated Feb. 27, (5) a note enclosed with (4), 

(6) the telegraphic despatch from the Secretary of State to the Government of India 
dated March 14, (7) the memorandum attached to no (6), (8) the provincial draft 
of Instrument of Accession. 

The text of the Instrument of Accession runs as follows : — 

^lisi’oas proposals for the establishment of Indian federation comprising of such 
Indian States as _ may accede thereto and provinces of British India constituted as 
autonomous provinces have been discussed between the representatives of his Majesty’s 
Government of Parliament of the United Kingdom of British India and of the Princes 
and rulers of Indian States ; and whereas a constitution for federation has been 
approved by Parliament and embodied in the Government of India Act 1935 but it is 
"7 Act provided that the federation shall not be establislied until such date as 

Majesty may by proclamation declare ; and whereas the Act cannot apply ii) any 
of the territories of A B save with his consent and concurrence : and whereas A B 
P exercise of sovereignty in and over X in him vested is desirous of acceding 
to the said federation •, (1) now therefore A B hereby declares that subject to his 
Majesty s assent he accedes to federation and subject always to the terms of this 
Instnunent declares his acceptance of the provisions of the said Act as applicable to 
his State and to his subjects with the intent that his Majesty the King, the Governor- 
General of India, the Federal Legislature, the Federal Court and any other federal 
established for the purposes of federation may exercise in relation to his 
btate and to his subjects such functions as may be vested in them by or under the 
said Act in so far as the exercise therefore is not inconsistent with any of the pro- 
visions of this Instrument. 

© And A B here by declares that he accepts the matters specified in the first 
^ ® of this Instrument as matters with respect to which the Federal Legislature 
shall have power to make laws in relation to his State and to his subjects but subject 
in each case to the conditions and limitations, if any, set out in the said schedule. 

(3) ^ And A B hereby declares that he assumes the obligation of ensuring that due 
effect is given to the provision of the said Act within the territories of his State so 
far as they are applicable therein by virtue of this Instrument. 

W -^Eid A B hereby declares that the privileges and immunities as defined in part 
^ which are enjoyed by his State are those specified in tJie third 

schedule to this Instrument, that the annual values thereof so far as they ai’e not 
fluctuating or uncertain are those specified in the said schedule and that he agrees 
that the values to be attributed to such of them as are fluctuating or uncertain in 
value shall be determined fi*om time to time in accordance with the provisions of 
that schedule, 

(5) And A B agrees that this Instrument shall be binding on him as from the 
date on which his Majesty signifies his acceptance thereof provided that if the said 

Federation is not established before the day 193— -this Instrument shall on that 

day become null and void for all purposes whatsoever. 

(7) And A B hereby declai*es that save as otherwise expressly provided in this 

Instrument he reserves sovereignty in and over in him vested. 

(8) And A B hereby declai’es that he makes these declarations for himself, his 
heirs and successors and that accordingly any reference in this Instrument to A B 
is to be construed as including a reference to his heirs and successors. 

Schedules 

Note.—Hh-Q following article is intended for inclusion in the Instrument only in the 
case of states in respect of which provision is made in the Instrument for agreement 
as contemplated in clause 124 of the Bill 
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the Joint Select Committee’s report which, in so far as the princes are concerned follow- 
ed substantially the scheme of the White Paper which itself was based on conclusions 
of the Round Table Conference. There has been no departure from the principle then 
agreed upon. 

Thirdly, the range of difference is further narrowed by the fact that his Majesty's 
Government has, on examination of the prince’s note been able to suggest modifica- 
tions in presentation of certain ^ details of the Bill wliich, if accepted hy Parliament, 
should go fai’ without any sacrifice of essential principles of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee’s report to meet the difficulties which the princes have felt in respect 
to them. 

There remains the problem of the precise manner in which the States are to accede 
to the federation — a problem which arises mainly in connection with clause (6) of the 
Bill and form of Instrument of Accession. This'is in itself a difficult problem if only 
on account of its novelty and of its far-reaching consequences But the analysis of the 
problem in that part of^ memorandum which deals with clause (6) will show that the 
point of view of the princes and of the Bill are not as may have been assumed incon- 
sistent. The problem, indeed, is less one of opposing political outlook than of drafting 
technique. The desiderata of his Majesty’s Government and of the princes ai'e not 
irreconcilable though the problem remains of bringing them together in terms of a 
statutory document. I am confident, however, that the discussions between legal rep- 
resentatives of States and parliamentary draftsmen to which princes have now agreed 
will commend themselves alike to States and to Parliament. A careful consideration of 
documents now available has confirmed the view which I have already expressed that 
there is no reason for Parliament to delay further the consideration 'of the Bill pen- 
ding conclusions on points with which I have dealt in the memorandum. 

1 shall as opportunity arises in discussion of any subsequent clause which may he 
affected either propose amendments, or explain to the House the direction in which his 
Majesty’s Government intend to suggest modifications. If it should subsequently 
appear necessary to put before the House changes in some of the earlier clauses 
approved by it, the most appropriate method of doing so will iiave to bo considered. 
But I would_ emphasise here that our task at the moment is to frame a constitution 
for India in such a form as may in tho judgment of Parliament seem host vsuitod to 
her needs. In doing so it is our duty to see that while preserving the substance of 
what in onr opinion is essential to constitution the forms of the act shall offer no 
unnecessary difficulties to States when time comes for them to take their decision 
regarding the accession. 

Secretary of State's Despatch 

The following is the telegraphic despatch from his Majesti/s SeerC" 
tary of State for India to the G overnment of India dated March lli. 
1935 : — ' 


' H have received from your Excellency’s Govornmont : 

(1) On Mai^h 1, 1935 a copy of the letter from Sir Akbar Ilydari to Sir Bertrand 
, . . . • commimicating the result of the deliberations of tho oommittco 
of otatOvS^ ministers on the Government of India Bill (telegraphic summary of which 
was received by me on Feb. 22, 1935). 

the resolution passed by;the meeting of States’ rulers and repre- 
sentatives held at Bombay to consider the report of their ministers committee in 
wnicn tney state their views that in many respects the Bill and the Instrument of 

agreements arrived at during the meetings of representatives 
of omes With members of his Majesty’s Government and that they regret to note that 
^ Instrument of Accession do not seoui’e those vital interests and funda- 

States on which they have throughout laid great emphasis.’ They 
present form and without satisfactory modification and alteration oh 

SSe to iXm States®' “ I“sti-umeEt of Accession cannot bo regarded as 

Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner with an accompanying note 
S your Excellency s Government and his Majesty’s GovoiWont 

S RnmW ^®P"odnction of the gist of opinions held by the princes’ mooting 

have appealed in the press accounts of speeches made at that 

f llsule bnwpLr now they have been transmitted to your Excellency. 

1 assume, however, that the above-mentioned documents are those which the ridors 
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are concerned follow- 

of fhfi Rminr? 'TaWo Paper wliicli itself was based on conclusions 

agreed upon^ ^ ^ Conference. There has been no departure from the principle then 
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tionfhf^rpqp^Htfn^ examination of the prince’s note been able to suggest modihoa- 
&d fai accepted Ty Parliament, 

mit^p’/^rpmi? fn ^^sential principles of the Joint Select Com- 

to them ^ ^ ^60 1 the difficulties which the princes have felt in respect 

to the^fpdprSiAn^ precise manner in which the States are to accede 

Bill and fon? of connection with clause (6) of the 
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lesentatives of States and parliamentary draftsmen to which princes have now agreed 

SouS™ a^nah?/h^’?® Statel and to Parliament. /oaTeful oonsido^^^^^ 
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dine GonSuqio^.! on * 1° i ‘^®t ? farther the consideration of the Bill pen- 

which I have dealt in the memorandum. ^ 

ff opportunity arises in discussion of any subsequent clause which mav be 

lwestv’s®‘^®oVlrZ°ent ‘'i-l‘® ^‘’'°"®® *'*® <iiroo«on in whicl^^ his 

Slr^ neoeXv to^Zf Lf^?o “ it should subsequently 

appear necessary to nut before the TTnnssA ATianfmo iVi c’/^wkf^ ^i-^q earlier clauses 

to bo considered. 
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The 
tary of 
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Secretary of State's Despatch 

following is the telegraphic despatch from his Majesty's Seere- 
otate for Inwia io the Government of India dated March 1/f^ 


I have received from your Excellency’s Govornmont : 

GlaSv^^t^^^Frth^’pi ^ ^ Akbar Hydari to Sir Bertrand 

S Uniters onX’ICe^^^^^ deliberations of the eommittoo 

was received by me on plb^lltTlsf ^ (telegraphic summary of which 

senttsTek^\t%Zbif °f States; rulers and repre- 

which they state their viAwc^ , consider the report of their ministers committee in 

Accession ^depa?t fZm T4eemi^ Instrument of 

of States with members o/liis Maiestv’s GntariiZ^f^® representatives 

the Bill and InstrnmATT^f nf Government and that they regret to note that 

mental requisites of States on ^2 ^0* secui'e those vital interests and 'funda- 

add that ‘in thefr nresenf fo^rr. ^ ^ave throughout laid great emphasis.’ They 

fundamental poinS the Bill anrl satisfactory modification and alteration on 

acceptable to Indian States.’ Instrument of Accession cannot be regarded as 

PatiaL, the Nawah’ B]iopa?^and ^e Mflbflra^?^ ^^'S^nesses the Maharaja of 
in which they had asked Fv-aaTIoi 0^ Bikaner with an accompanying note 

to consider I a true remStS^^ liis Majesty’s ^Government 

I i»a», a,l to .Wmeidoi 4r«SSV“'“ tSh 
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The accompanying momorandum while designed to I’emove any such inisundei stand- 
ing as that to which I have referred in para (2) of the_ de^spatch contains ^^Jso a note 
in each clause to which reference has been made in their Higlniesscs letter of Eeb. 27 
and in the report of the committee of the ministers. It will, I hope, suffice to meet 
many of the &fficulties to which they have given expression and materially to borrow 
the Md of differences. I am glad their Highnesses have now arranged that their law- 
vers should meet Parliamentaiy draftsmen in order to explore _ those points which 
arise from the form of drafting adopted. This will further facilitate discxissions and 
the disposal of any point which may remain at issue and I associate myself with the 
expi^ssion of their^ Highnesses’ confidence that difficulties which they have felt in 
regard to the form of the Bill can be satisfactorily adjusted. I am arranging to present 
these documents to Parliament and shall be g^ad if you will arrange for their publi- 
cation in India. 

Princes’ Letter to Viceroy 


The following is the text of the letter to the Viceroy from the Maha- 
raja of Patiala, the Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner 

The Chancellor has already communicated to yonr Excellency the resolution unani- 
mously passed by the meeting of the princes aud representatives of States held at 
Bombay at his invitation and wo now take the earliest opportunity of soudmg you tho 
criticism of certain fundamental proposals of the Government of India Bill and draft 
Instrument of Accession. While forwarding these views we sjiould like at tlie very 
outset to point out that it is only now after the publication of the Bill that wo have 
been able during the brief time at our disposal to examine the scheme. ^ 

We considered the provisions of the Bill and the Instrument of Accessions and 
feel that the various resolutions of the Chamber of Princes and informal meeting 
of the Princes held from time to time have not so far received that attention 
of his Majesty’s Government which they deserved. We should strongly urge that to 
achieve satisfactory results this representation and others that may lolloxy from us and 
from the ministers’ committee may be given due weight and full consideration. Wo 
would, therefore, request your Excellency to be so kind as to foward to his Majesty s 
Government in full the suggestion contained in this^ joint letter which should form the 
basis of fui’ther negotiations in this connection. W o should like to emphasise that the 
points contained in this letter are true reproduction of tho gist of opinion held by the 
princes’ meeting at Bombay and they should be treated as such by ttio Oovernmeut 
of India and his Majesty’s Government. We feel that unless and until wo secure full 
agreement of his Majesty’s Government to points herein raised it will bo difficult for a very 
large number of princes at any rate to accept the federal scheme. Most of tho points 
mentioned in our letter are of a fundamental character and tho success of our further 
negotiations between his Majesty’s Government and tho princes in relation to the soliome 
of federation will, we believe, entirely depend upon the extent to which his Majesty's 
Government will be prepared to accept the proposals of States contained herein. 
The ministers’ committee has been asked to continue further the examination of the 
Bill and subject to confirmation by the princes to keep the Government of India and 
his Majesty’s Government fully informed of their criticism and their liudiiigs so as to 
eliminate all chances of unnecessary delay in placing our observations and criticisms 
before his Majesty’s Government. The princes earnestly hoiie that they will not bo 
rushed into taking decisions because the problems now before them in final form are 
of vital importance and it is not possible to over-emphasise extremely tho momentous 
nature of decisions of States in respect of such _ matter. We eoufidently roly on your 
Excellency’s full support in this matter and will be prepared, should your Excellency 
so desire, to meet your Excellency at Delhi or elsewhere for the purpose of further 
explaining in person to you difficulties which have arisen and which have matlo it 
impossible for the Hydari committee and the princes and their ministers present in Bom- 
bay to advise States in general to accept the federal scheme in its present form, 

We should like to make it clear beyond doubt that there has never bocu any 
intention on our part to resile from the position we had all along taken. It has 
throughout been om- contention and we have never departed from tho position that 
acceptance of the federal scheme by us will depend entirely upon tho inclusion in the 
scheme of reforms of certain fundamental conditions and essential safeguards wliich 
we consider necessary for unimpaired continuation of our sovereignty and autonomy 
within our States. The schemes before us has failed in many instances to satisfy us 
in that respect and we have wasted no time in informing his Majesty’s Ueverumeut 
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The accompanying memorandum while designed to remove any such misunderstand- 
ing as that to which I have referred in para (2) of the^ despatch contains also a note 
in each clause to which reference has been made in their Highnesses’ letter of Eeb. 27 
and in the report of the committee of the ministers. It will, I hope, suffice to meet 
many of the difficulties to which they have given expression and materially to borrow 
the field of differences. I am glad their Highnesses have now arranged that their law- 
yers should meet Parliamentary draftsmen in order to explore those points which 
arise from the form of drafting adopted. This will further facilitate discussions and 
the disposal of any point which may remain at issue and I associate myself with the 
expression of their Highnesses’ confidence that difficulties which they have felt in 
regard to the form of the Bill can be satisfactorily adjusted. I am arranging to present 
these documents to Parliament and shall be g’ad if you will arrange for their publi- 
cation in India. 

Princes’ Letter to Viceroy 

The following is the text of the letter to the Viceroy from the Moha- 
raja of Patiala, the Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner : — 

The Chancellor has already communicated to your Excellency tlio resolution unani- 
mously passed by the meeting of the princes and representatives of States held at 
Bombay at his invitation and we now take the earliest opportunity of sending you the 
criticism of certain fundamental proposals of the Government of India Bill and di’aft 
Instrument of Accession. While forwarding these views we should like at tlio very 
outset to point out that it is only now after the publication of tlie Bill that wo have 
been able during the brief time at our disposal to examine the scheme. 

We considered the provisions of the Bill and the Instrument of Accessions and 
feel that the various resolutions of the Chamber of Princes and informal mooting 
of the Princes held from time to time have not so far received tliat attention 
of his Majesty’s Government which they deserved. Wo should strongly urge that to 
achieve satisfactory results this representation and others that may follow from us and 
from the ministers’ committee may be given due weight and full consideration. W<^ 
would, therefore, request your Excellency to be so kind as to foward to his Majesty’s 
Government in full the suggestion contained in this joint letter which should form fjio 
basis of further negotiations in this connection. We should like to emphasise that tlu> 
points contained in this letter are true reproduction of the gist of opinion held by the 
princes’ meeting at Bombay and they should be treated as such by tlie Government 
of India and his Majesty’s Government. We feel that unless and until wo secure full 
agreement of his Majesty’s Government to points herein raised it will bo difficult for a very 
large number of princes at any rate to accept the federal scheme. Most of the points 
mentioned in our letter are of a fundamental character and tlio success of our further 
negotiations between his Majesty’s Government and the princes in relation to tlio sclicriKi 
of federation will, we believe, entirely depend upon the extent to which his Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to accept the proposals of States contained herein. 
The ministers’ committee has been asked to continue further the examination of the 
Bill and subject to confirmation by the princes to keep the Government of India and 
his Majesty’s Government fully informed of thoir criticism and their findings so as to 
eliminate all chances of unnecessary delay in placing our observations and criticisms 
before his Majesty’s Government. The princes earnestly hope that they will not bo 
rushed into taking decisions because the problems now before them in linal form are 
of vital importance and it is not possible to over-emphasise extremely the momentous 
nature of decisions of States in respect of such matter. We confidently rely on your 
Excelleney’s full support in this matter and will be prepared, should your‘ExcGlleucy 
so desire, to meet your Excellency at Delhi or elsewhere for the purpose of further 
explaining in person to you difficulties which have arisen and which have made it 
impossible for the Hydari committee and the princes and their ministers prosout in Bom- 
bay to advise States in general to accept the federal scheme in its present form. 

We should like to make it clear beyond doubt that there has never boon any 
intention on our part to resile from the position we had all along taken. It has 
throughout been oiu- contention and we have never departed from tho position that 
acceptance of the federal scheme by us will depend entirely upon tho inclusion in tlic 
scheme of reforms of certain fundamental conditions and essential safeguards wliich 
we consider necessary for unimpaired continuation of our sovereignty and autonomy 
withm our States. The schemes before us has failed in many instances to satisfy us 
in that respect and we have wasted no time in informing his Majesty’s Uoverumidut 
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2. Clauses 119 and 279. The heuefit of these clauses should be exteuded to the 
subjects of Indian States. 

3. Clause 132. There is no valid reason to deprive the party; dissatisfied with the 
opinion of the tribunal of his right to appeal to the Privy Council, He may not have 
elected to entrust his case to the ad koo judicial tribunal. 

4. Clause 151 : — ^Reciprocity demands that the States property like Government 
securities should be exempted from income tax and other forms of taxation. 

'5. Clause 169 : — Retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands should precede 
accession to federation and prevent the descent by way of succession of such jurisdic- 
tion from the Governor- General in Council to the Federal Government. 

6. S'^hedule 1, part II : There ouglit to be no power to change the proposed allo- 
cation of seats without some well defined cause like the increase in population or in- 
crease in salutes of guns. 


Note attached to Princes’ Letter 

The following is the extract from the princes’ note accom- 
panying their letter to the Viceroy ; — 

The special conference of the princes and ministers held at Bombay during tliis 
week have unanimously recorded their definite opinion that in thoir present form and 
without satisfactory modifications and alterations with regard to the fundamental points, 
the provision of the constitution bill and the Instrument of Accession cannot bo accept 
able to Indian States. It is necessary once again to convey to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment those modifications and alterations which would obviously inchido also additions 
and supplying of omissions and which the princes have been regarding from the verv 
outset to be vital and Rindamental. 

In this connection it has been all along understood and had been so agreed at the 
meeting of the committee appointed under the presidency of Lord Halifax at tho third 
Roimd Table Conference that the federation would derive its powers in part from tlio 



— legislature ana otner teaerai organs, in oraer to enecu tno transior oi tnoso powors 
an agreement would require to be made by each State individually with tho Crown 
which might be termed an Instrument of Accession. 

These instruments which are farther described in tho procoediugs of tho conforeuoe 
to be treaties were intended to be mutual agreements necessarily bilateral in oftect 
since they were meant to provide also for tlieir acceptance by tfio Crown upon tho 
terms and subject to the conditions expressed therein. Those treaties of accession u.s 
we want them to be designated were meant to be governed by the ordinary principles 
of contract and were to be construed in accordance with tho geno rally I'ccomisud 
rules of constitutional law. Tho princes have never agreed to accept any act of the 
British Parliament as binding on them and do prince will as contomplatod by chm.st« 
6 (a) of the proposed bill declare that he accepts this act as applicable to his 8taie 
and*. to his subjects. It was only to avoid a verbatim roproduction in tlic treaties of 
accessions themselves of the wording of each clause of the act wliicli roluted diroctlv 
or indirectly to the States that any reference to tho act was thought j)uririissiljle 
in the treaty of accession. * 

The procedure regarding the treaty of accession that comondud itself to Lord Hali- 
fax s committee was to execute an agreement whoroby the states would convoy to tluj 
Crovm a transfer of the necessary powers and jurisdiction in accordance with tlio 
specific provisions of tho act. This procedure would enable respectively tho Govonior- 
General of the federation and the other federal organs ostablishod for ilio iniroo.so of 
earmng out of the constitution to exercise in relation to tho States and the subiods 
of their rules but only in accordance wnth the constitution the powers wJiich the 
rulers had agreed to transfer. 

It is obvious that this conformity to tho constitution was suggoslod in order io 
avMd the reproduotioii of the wording o£ each clause in Act i a ' l 

only a labour saving device. The piiiices luwu all 
Wong looked lu^on those treaties of accession as tlio really oporativo in.striijiioiits bin- 
ding them to the federal constitution and not tho constitution not which as an Ad of 
PMliament they cannot be expucted to accept as binding on them or as uiiDlicnble to 

-.Pi'i ‘I'® States the stn l u tl ■ 

bill has to be m conformity with the provisions of their treaties of iiecessiou iid 
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2. Clauses 119 and 279. Tlie benefit of tliese clauses should be ex.teuded to the 
subjects of Indian States. 

3. Clause 132. There is no valid reason to deprive the party dissatisfied with the 
opinion of the tribunal of his right to appeal to the Privy Council,. He may not havo 
elected to entrust his case to the ad koc judicial tribunal. 

4. Clause 151 : — ^Reciprocity demands that the States property like Government 
securities should be exempted from income tax and other forms of taxation. 

b. Clause 169 Retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands should precede 
accession to federation and prevent the descent by way of succession of such jurisdic- 
tion from the Governor-General in Council to the Federal Government. 

6. Schedule 1, part II : There ouglit to be no power to change the proposed allo- 
cation of seats without some well defined cause like the increase in population or in- 
crease in salutes of guns. 


Note attached to Princes’ Letter 

The following ia the extract from the princes’ note accom- 
panying their letter to the Viceroy ; — 

The special conference of the princes and ministers held at Bombay during this 
week have unanimously recorded their definite opinion that in thoir present form and 
without satisfactory modifications and alterations with regard to the fundamental points 
the provision of the constitution bill and the Instruraont of Accession cannot bo accept 
able to Indian States. It is necessary once again to convey to his Majesty ’.s Govern- 
ment those modifications and alterations which would obviously include also additions 
and supplying of omissions and which the princes have been regarding from the verv 
outset to be vital and fundamental. 

In this connection it has been all along understood and had been so agreed at tho 
meeting of the committee appointed under the presidency of Lord Halifax at tho tliird 
Round Table Conference that the federation, would derive its powers in part from th(‘ 
powers which the ‘rulers of the States would agree for the purpose of tlio fedoratiou 
only to transfer to this Majesty the King for exercise by the Federal Oovormnent 
and legislature and other federal organs. In order to effect the transfer of thoso powers 
an ^ ^reemeut would require to be made by each State individually with tho Crown 
which might be termed an Instrument of Accession. 

These mstruments^ which are farther described in the proooediags of tho conforeuco 
to be treaties were intended to be mutual agreements necessarily bilateral in effect 
since they were meant to provide also for their acceptance by tho Crown uuon the 
terms and subject to the conditions expressed therein. Those treaties of acoeisiou as 
we want them to be designated were meant to be governed by the ordinarv principles 
of contract and ^vere to be construed in accordance with the genorallv a‘ooo«misu(j 
rules of constitutional law. Tho princes have never agreed to accept any act of 'the 
Bntish Parliament as bmding on them and do prince will as contomplatod by cluii.S(i 
6 (a) of the proposed bill declare that he accepts this act as applicable to Ji'L 8 ale 
anddq his subjecto. It was only to avoid a verbatim roproduction in the treaties of 
accessions themselves of tho wording of each clause of the act which related Uii’eotlv 
or indirectly to the States that any reference to the act was thought porSssS 
m the treaty of accession. ^ 

The procedure regarding the treaty of accession that comondud itself to Lord Ilali- 
to s committee was to execute an agreement whereby the states would corivov to the 
Crown a transfer of the necessary powers and jurisdiction in accordance witi t o 

Pi'oeedure would enable respectively tlio Govonmr!? 
General of the federation and the other federal organs established tov tlio piirposo if 
eanying out of the constitution to exercise m relation to tho States and the suhiods 

to fte States m tlie dooumeat, only a labour saving dovioo The Diiiices have nH 
^ong looked anon these treaties of aooessiou as tho really oporativo i stnlmo Z 
taM them to the federal constitatioa and not tho constttaLrt^^t whiX i a? A, ) f 
Parliament they cannot be expi^cted to accept as binding m thorn m L \ . 

tteir States and their subjects^. Witli regard to the SaaStitesU^ s n '’,1 

bill has to be in conformity with the "provisions of thoir t,e•ltio^^r^ I.',!;; 
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from clause 2, page 1, lines 14 and 15. These words are descriptive and have ^ in 
themselves no operative effect but while his Majesty’s Government have no objootion 
to their omission since the essential purport of tlie clause would not bo altered, they 
must make it clear that they do not thereby accept tlie claim which appears to be im- 
plied in paragraph No. 10 of the note above referred to that the Crown’s present rela- 
tions with the States have a purely contractual basis. 

(II) It is further suggested that on page 1 lines 18 and 10 the words ‘or as may 
be otherwise directed by his Majesty’ should bo omitted. The omission of those words 
would have the result of depriving his Majesty of the right to delegate certain pre- 
rogative powers, e.g., the grant of lionours or exercise of prerogative of pardon and 
for that reason the amendment could not be accepted in the foian suggested. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the object of tlie suggestion is to avoid theoretical possibility 
that his Majesty might delegate a part of the powers of the (hown in relation to 
what is usually known as pararaouutcy field to some authority other than his Majosty’B 
representative "for whoso appointinoiit’ provision is made in clause 3, sub-c-lause (3) of 



Clause 6 (1}- In the report of the ministers it is claimed that acisossion should be 
by acceptance of specified provisions of the act and not by acceptanco of the act as a 
whole with such limitations and conditions as may bo made in the Iiisirumont of 
Accession. This position is furtliov enlarged in paragi'aphs 2, 4, and 14 of the note 
to their Highness’ letter where it is claimed that Instrumouts of Accession (which 
should in their view be descril3(3d as treaties of accession) are only operative instru- 
ments, that the act sliould he in conformity wiili the treaties of aijcossiou and not 
that the treaties should be in conformity with IJie act which would in case of <.’!on- 
fliot be oveiTidden by them and further that the treaties should bo ri^gardixl as 
bilateral in character creating reciprocal obligation on tlie part of the Clrown to safe- 
guard the remaining power and jurisdiction of tJie ruler within bis State and over hifi 
subjects’. 

(II) It is necessary, therefore, to state the grounds on which clause (fi) has bemi 
given its present form for these will in the opinion of his Majesty’s Governmput 
afford a sufficient answer to the claims in the preceding summary of the position 
taken up by their Highnesses’ note. A federation is a union of a number of jiolitical com- 
munities for certain common purposes aud every such union ne(jesKariIy involves that the 
sum of the powers of each federating community shall with its assent, theroaftev, he 
exercised by a central authority or authorities on behalf of all. It-, is this oi'gauic connec- 
tion between each of them and the central authority which distinguishes a federation from, 
a mere alliance or confederacy. His Majesty’s GoVernmont have nover contomplated 
a federation of India only as an association in which British India on tlio one hand 
and Indian States on the other would be no moj'e than act in eoneort on mattcirs of 
common concern. From an eai'ly stage discussions have coiitrcd on the creation of an 
organic union between the two with a federal Government and a legislature exorcising 
on behalf of both the powers vested in them for that purpose. 

^ (HI). In ordinary oircumstauees where communities desire to federate tlnyy deter- 
mine by mutual negotiation the form of federal constitution whieli they dosirts to oslublish 
and if they are independent states they themselves bring federation inio exisloruHi as soon 
as an agTeement is reached. If they have been autonomous eommiinitios subieeito Biftish 

_ it t l.lt .m j, 11. i.... 



proeouure. wome oi tim eommunuu^^ pr 

posed to be included in the new federation are not yet autonomous and I’.annet fode- 
rate_ unless enabled to do so by an act of Parliament. Others are neither in British 
terntory nor subject to the authority of Parliamoiit nor could the i>roviric.es of ihutish 
India and Indian States meet togothcr aud agree njion a federal constitution. The 
provinces had not the legal power to do so and the variety ami number of Indian 
States would, apart from other considerations for practical reasons, have prtjchuleil it. 

(PF). It appears to his Majesty’s Oovornmeut that a federation of India can he 
brought into existence in one way only. They have ascertained as Car as ihov wei'o 
able the opinion both of British India and of Hie Imiian fltatos aud have fonru'd with 
the guidance of the Joint Select Commitioo their own jiulgmont on problems involved 
and they have now themselves framed a constitution and have embodied it in a hill 
which they have invited Parliament to pass into law. The Government of India Bill, 
if It becomes au act, will be binding uiion British India because British India is sub)md. 
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from clause 2, page 1, lines 14 and 15. These words are descriptive and have ^ m 
themselves no operative effect but while his Majesty’s Government have no objootion 
to their omission since the essential purport of tlie clause would not bo altered, they 
must make it clear that they do not thereby accept tlie claim which appears to be im- 
plied in paragraph No. 10 of the note above referred to that the Crown’s present rela- 
tions with the States have a purely contractual basis. 

(II) It is further suggested that on page 1 lines 18 and 10 the words ‘or as may 
be otherwise directed by his Majesty’ should bo omitted. The omission of those words 
would have the result of depriving his Majesty of the right to delegate certain pre- 
rogative powers, e.g., the grant of lionours or exercise of prerogative of pardon and 
for that reason the amendment could not be accepted in the foian suggested. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the object of the suggestion is to avoid thoorotical possibility 
that his Majesty might delegate a part of the poAvors of the Chown in relation to 
what is usually known as paramountey field to some authority other than his Majesty’s 
representative "for whoso ai)pointiriOnt’{)vovision is made in clause 3, sub-c-lauso (B) of 
the bill. It is not intended that sju'cial powers in relation to the stale slioiikl, if not 
exercised by his Majesty, be delegai "I to any other authority tliau the Viceroy as tho 
Crown’s representative and an amiei anent to make this plain will bo coiisidered. 

danse 6 (1). In the report of the ministers it is claimed that accession should be 
by acceptance of specified provisions of tho act and not by acceptanco of the act as a 
whole with such limitations and conditions as may be made in tho rnsirumont of 
Accession. This position is furtliov enlarged hi paragraphs 2, 4, and 14 of the note 
to their Highness’ letter where it is claimed that Instnimeuts of Aeeossion (which 
should in their view he descrih(3d as treaties of aeeossion) are only 0])erative instru- 
ments, that the act sliould he in eonforniity wiili the treaties of aeecssiou and not 
that the treaties should be in conformity with the act which would in case of <.’!on- 
flict be oveiTidden by them and further that tho treaties should bo ri^gardixl as 
bilateral in character creating reciprocal obligation on tho part of tho Clrown to safe- 
guard the remaining power and jurisdiction of tlio ruler within bis State and over his 
subjects’. 

(II) It is necessary, therefore, to state tho grounds on which clause (f>) has binui 
given its present form for these will in tho opinion of his Majesty’s Governmout 
afford a sufficient answer to tho claims in tho prcuauling summary of tin) position 
taken up by their Highnesses’ note. A federation is a union of a number of j)oliti(i!il com- 
munities for certain common purposes and every such union necessarily involvus that tho 
sum of the powers of each federating community shall with its assent, tliorpaftov, be 
exercised by a central authority or authorities on behalf of all. It-, is this organic coimcc- 
tion between each of them and the central authority which distinguishes a federation from, 
a mere affiance or confederacy. His Majesty’s Government have never contomplated 
a federation of India only as an assooiatida in which Britisli India on tlie oao hand 
and Indian States on the other would be no moj'o than act in conofirt on matters of 
comm.on concern. From an eaj'ly stage discussions have contred on the oreation of aji 
organic union between the two with a federal Government and a legislature exorcising 
on behalf of both the powers vested in thorn for that purpose. 

^ (HI). In ordinary oircumstauoes where eommuiiitios desire to federate tln^y deter- 
mine by mutual negotiation the form of federal couvstitutiori whieli they desirts to’ establish 
and if they are independent states they themselves bring federation inid (nxistonce as soon 
as an agTeement is reached. If they have been autonomous communities subjijeito British 



prooouure. wome oi tiu) communuu^^ pr 

posed to be included in the new federation ui'e not yet autonomous and c.annot f(Hb 5 - 
rate^ unless enabled to do so by an act of Parliament. Others are neither in British 
teriitory nor subject to the authority of Parliament nor could the i>roviri<*.es of British 
India and Indian States meet together and agree n}>on a federal constitution. Tho 
provinces had not the legal power to do so and the variety aiul number of fudian 
States would, apart from other considerations for practical reasons, have prtichuled it. 

(PY)- , It appears to his Majesty’s Government that a fedoraiion of India (uiu bo 
brought into existence in one way only. They have ascertained as Car as IIkjv were 
able the opinion both of British India and of the Imiian States and have fonru'd with 
the guidance of the Joint Select CommitLoe tlmir own jiulgniont on j)i’oblorns involved 
and they have now themselves framed a constitution and have? einbodi(‘d it ijj ii bill 
which they have invited Parliament to pass into law. Tlio Oovonitmuit iil India Hill, 
11 it becomes an act, will be binding upon British India because British India is subject 
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that when a ruler by his Instrument of Accession recognises certain spocifiod niatters 
as federal, the Crown by accepting the accession implicitly assents to a modification 
in respect of those matters of its former relations with States and rououncos in favour 
of federation any rights, authority or jurisdiction which it may hitherto have exor- 
cised in connection with them. It was in this sense that his Majesty’s Oovonnnent 
understood the terms used at the meeting presided over by Lord llaliliax during tlu? 
third Round Table Conference to which their Highnesses refer but subject to this uH 
Crown’s rights and obligations in relation to States remain unaffected. 

His Majesty’s Government have assumed tliat this was not open to argument hut 
in any event they are clear that the matter is not one which could properly bo di^ali 
with in a document of w^hich the purpose is to regulate the relations of acceding 
States with federation. 

His Majesty’s Government understand that the Stales feel apprebensivo as ng'ards 
the effect of their acceptance of legislative and executive auibority of tJio fedoriitioii 
in certain matters upon their relations with the Crown in olher matters and these 
apprehensions have no doubt also influenced their Highnesses in the elaim made in 
paragraph 9 of their note that the bill should reproduce in sonu' form the provisions 
of section 132 of the existing Government of India Act, 1858 where it wa,s obviously 
required by reason of transfer which that Act effected of all rights aiul obligations ()f 
the East India Company to tho Crown and it was only i-e-iuiacifid in the (Joviu-nimuit of 
India Act of 1915 because that ••act consolidated the existing statutes violating l.o India 
and not because it was thought necessary to reaffirm tho obligations whitdi the crown 
had already assumed. The Crown’s engagements towards Indian lulers uiaal no 
reaffirmation by Paidiament but his Majesty’s Governnumt arc ]n‘oparod if the rubrs 
so desire to consider the insertion in this bill of a pi-ovision to tlie (effect I hat not lung 
in the act will affect the engag’emeiits of the Crown outside ihn fedmail sjilmri' if in 
addition some states desire a reaffirmation of those migagiunonts towards them in so 
far as they relate to matters outside tho federal sjdiero. This would a.s r>n oilier otaaisions 
more appropriately take some extra statutory form and liis Majestv’s Govi'nimmii will 
consider how best a satisfactory assurance can ho given to thr)so‘so Ilesii’ing ii. Such an 
assurance w^ould perhaps most conveniently bo given at tho time when iho (;x(n;iilion 
of the Instrument of Accession are accepted by his Majesty. 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 

In the House of Commons, on tho 26tb. February 19 ,^ 5 , Mr. ChmehiU movt>.} 
ad]onrnmeut m order to call attention to tlio resolution on the (hivcrnnimii.’s India Hill 
p^sed at a meeting of the Princes at Bombay on the 25th. Kehrunry whi<dn Mr 
Churchill contended, constituted a definite rejection of Federation. 

^ SirSamtiel Hoarp, replying, welcomed tho opportunity of i-emoving misiiiKlmslaml- 

mgs. He.said that he believed there were only points of delail betweivn ihe Ih'iiires uml 
the Government. 

J! J1 . I ^ I ( , . . ^ . 

hv 
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plcx questions that has evei' faced any assemblv and wo aro atlc.mi.tinLr to .hi.il with 
that with the principals 6,000 miles apart. Whilst, tlioroforo, I r mZ I ,« f • U i 
misunderstandings do and must arise, I cannot say that 1. am s.irpn's.?!.’ 

vesterdav’ZZ^hi vSiiof p • in I In. irsoliitimi imnsiMi 

oy certain of Indian Princes. I think tluit lu order that the House have 

whole position, I had better to read the whole resolution.’ Kir Samuel 

Ho^e then read the resolution and continued: ‘When T re.-ul tliai resolution l-oj 

^ when it was proposed that clauses G and should he postoomnl 1 'i-iiil 
the case that I was under tlie impnjssiou that, thens \vei‘e onlv 
between the States and ourselves, and that there Was no 
reason why these two clauses should be postponed. I huliovc I shall show that 1 hut 
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that whea a ruler by his Instrument of Accession recognises cortaiii specified niatters 
as federal, the Crown by accepting the accession implicitly assents to a modification 

’ters of its former relations with States and renounces in favour 
or jurisdiction which it may hitherto have exer- 
was in this sense that his Majesty’s Oovcniinent 

the 


in respect of those matters 
of federation any rights, authority 
cised in connection with them. It 


understood the terms used at the meeting presided over by Lord Halhiax during tlic 
third Round Table Conference to which their Highnesses refer but subject to this all 
Crown’s rights and obligations in relation to States remain unaffectorl. 

His Majesty’s Government have assumed that this was not 0 {>en to argument but 
in any event they are clear that the matter is not one which could proi)orly bo dtsali 
with in a document of which the purpose is to regulate the relations of acce<ling 
States with federation. 

His Majesty’s Government understand that the Stales fool {ipproliensivo as regards 
the effect of their acceptance of legislative and executive authority of tlio fedoi’atirm 
in certain matters upon their relations with the Crown in oilnu* matters and those, 
apprehensions have no doubt also influenced their Ifighncsses in tlio chum made in 
paragraph 9 of their note that the bill should reproduce in some foi'iii ih<^ jjroyisions 
of section 132 of the existing Government of India Act, 1858 wluu-e it wjis obyiously 
required by reason of transfer which that Act effected of all rights and ohiigutions of 
the East India Company to the Crown and it was only ro-imacifid' in the (}r)V(!i’umont of 
India Act of 1915 because that -act consolidated the existing statutes relating to India, 
and not because it w^as thought necessary to reaffirm tho obligations which IIh; crown 
had already assumed. The CroAvn’s engagements towa, ids ' Indian nders nci^d no 
reaffirmation by Paidiament but his Majesty’s Govcrmm'ut arc prepared if llic ndju'S 
so desire to consider the insertion in this bill of a pi'ovision to tho effect iliat noiiiing 
in the act will affect the engagements of tlio Crown oufsidc the fcdiual splK'n' if in 
addition some states desire a reaffirmation of those ongagiunoiils towards iliom in .so 
far as they relate to matters outside tho federal sphere. This woidd as on olhor (i<!(nisioris 
more appropriately take some extra statutory form and Ids Majesty’s Govc'ruiiioni will 
consider now best a satisfactory assurance can bo given to thoso’so ilcsiririg it. Such an 
assurance would perhaps most convoniontly bo given at tho time when tli»j execution 
of the Instrument of Accession are accepted by his Majesty. 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 

In the House of Commons, on tho 26 th. February 1935 , Mr. Churchill movnl 
adjournment in order to call attention to tho resolution on tho Govermrumt.’s India dill 
passed at a meeting of the Princes at Bombay on tho 25l.h. Kehruury wliicli, >Mr. 
Churchill contended, constituted a definite rejection of Federation, 

^ SirSaTJiuel Hoarf, replying, welcomed tho opportunity of removing misiindci^dand- 

mgs. He.said that. he believed there were only points of detail botweivii the Ihiiiccs uii>l 
the Government. 

^^^st not be tempted into tlie wider fields explored hv 
Mr. Ohurchm, bir Samuel Hoare said: H welcome the opport.uniiv of reinoviiu'" 'a 
number of misunderstandings which are evidently also in tho mind'of Mr. Chuivldll, 
misunderstandings possibly connected with the speech 1 made during' the (PimnlittM^ 
stage last week, and misunderstandings ^that seem tn bo in the mimhs of nmny driuccu 
and their ministers . I suppose that it is natural that in questions of this k'ttid tlu'sc 
misunders^ndings should arise. We are attempting to deal with one of the most, ftom- 
plox questons that has ever faced any assembly and we are attrimptintr In deal with 
that with the principals 6,000 miles apart. Whilst, therefore, 1 roitret the fa.d, tlial 
misimderstandings do ^d must arise, I cannot say that 1 am surprised.’ 

btr Samuel said: Mr. Churchill has quoted some passages in tho resolution na’iscfl 
psterdav by certain of Indian Princes. 'l tliink tliat^ in order fliat II,,' iCX, 
before them the whole position, I had better to read tin; wliole resolution.’ ,Kii- Saitiuid 
HoMotten read the resolution and continued: ‘Wlicn T roud tlmt residuiioi, i- s 
Sf™’ surprise. Only three or four days ufjo upon flu; cormnilf.'... 

when i^t was proposed that clauses G and 7 should I'e postpoiii.d 1 naid 
the COSO that I rv^a.s under tin, impression tliat tliern wen; luilv 
points of detail at issue between the States and ourselves, and that ilinre w.-i'i no 
reason why these two clauses should be postponed. I buliovo I shall siiow tliat that 
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tion by his state in the federal organism. On tiie other hand, it has always boon the 
States^ intention which we, of course, on our side havo always freely admitted, that 
the application of this Act to any Federated State shall bo governed in olfecst by tliu 
rulers’ Instrument of Accession, that is to say, it is for the ruler and the ruler alone 
to determine, subiect, of course, to the acceptance of his accession by the Crown, the 
extent of the field oyer which the federal authorities are to oi)oratG in his State. 

Clause 6 was designed to make this position clear. The arneudinonts, standing in 
my name and which I hope to move in the course of our noKt discussions, arc int(in- 
ded not to make any substantial change in the clause as drafted, but make its intention 
still clearer, and I am confident that a closer examination by the Princ( 3 S of tho 
clause, which, as I propose it, should be amended, will sliow them that it goes much 
further than they suppose, towards meeting their dilfieultios. The fact will bo(;ome 
clear, when I actually move these amendments. I understand and draw particular 
attention to this point that the main difficulty, which the Princes feel about this (;lausi\ 
is the obligation which it imposes on them to accept tlio Act as a whol(\ 

“They feel this difficulty despite tho fact tliat this acceptance is immodiattdy 
followed in paragraph (b) in the lirst sub-clause by a provision for freeilom of clu>i<!e 
on the part of a ruler as to the subjects, which ho shall ac;c(‘.pt as ferlnral, or in ofher 
words, as describing the field over which the Act shall operate in his Stahi and furllnn* 
freedom to make conditions as to his acoeptanco of any of thoso snhjiuds. Tln^ itilen- 
tion of the clause was that such conditions would be {mplit-.ablo not only to legislafive 
powers as regards any particular matter of federal legislation in its relation to Statics 
but correspondingly to the executive authority of the Federal (xovennuent in relation 
to the same matter. My amendments to this clause ai’c in jiart, designed to make 
this interpretation perfectly clear. 

‘Later I shall move another amendment to clause 8 with the sarnie ohjeel. I undm*- 
stand that the form, the States would like this clause to takt^, is a provision whtu’eby 
they would accept such of the provisions to tho Act as they may expn'ssly .sixecifv 
in the Instruments of Accession. There are obvious difiiculties in the way of the 
acceptance of the siiggestion on these lines, but tho result may well 1x3 in theory ut 
all events that every ruler to accede to tho Federation, would sel(‘ct difToront provi- 
sions of the Act as a basis of the constitution for his State, with the result that, we 
might have a municipality of constitutions operating in different parts of India as a 
resmt of this BiU. I am quite sure tluat this is not tho intontiou of the Priniies. 
iheir fear is— it is the natural fear— that tho acceptance of all tho provisionii of tin* 
Act, even subject _ to the qualification to which I havo inferred, might have 


fear. On the one hand it is impossible to comtomplate a position in which it will bf 3 oneu 
to every acceding state to select for itself tho provisions of tho Act to aiiply to that 
btate. On the other hand, [ am quite preiiarod to oonsiiler sympaihelicalfy and to 
bung before the House any representation which tlie Ih'incus may think right to 
malce with reference to any particular one of tho latter clauses of tfm hill in Vvhiidi 
they anticipate disadvantages of tlie kind to wliich I liavc referred ’. 

Let me put what I havo said, into a more concrete form. The (levernnienrs 
proposal is that they should accept tho whole Act and that In the Insi fumenls ef 
Accession the Princes shall set out the subject for which t)u' Act is aiuoMdiMl mukiin'' 

Act does not touch any other siihjcet, and secondly llml ihr* 
Act does not detract from the Princes sovereignty in any otlier n^sjiecf. Tlie Ihiui’es 

afraid that at sometime in the future tlm federal (Joverm- 


V 1 1 r ^ w jLiiu irnncc.s, tneroiore, say : '‘Ijct us not aeennl Pu. 

pt out in the Instruments of Accession only those poirils in thn 

deied the implications of the proposals of that kind. Tho oiVect will be lirst id all to 

rne ijoveinment and. the Xhances certain specific points in tfie Bill Th.af in 
would prolong almost iadeanitely the poliod of th4‘ 
greater danger inherent in a “ - 


\V(*en 

... its**l! 

negotiation.s, but then* i?; 


^ proposal of this kind. It is this. If it is aecoptod tlut 

10hppT> ‘Tlo'nLcr’ , ‘“Pj?®. "'■‘•'it'' Itiii'l of Kodunili.iri it i'i .si'lliir. L 
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tion by his state in the federal organism. On tlie other liand, it has always been the 
States^ intention which we, of course, on our side have always freely admitted, that 
the application of this Act to any Federated State shall bo governed in oifect by ihu 
rulers’ Instrument of Accession, that is to say, it is for the ruler and the ruler alone 
to determine, subject, of course, to the acceptance of his accession by the Crown, the 
extent of the field over which the federal authorities are to operate in lus State. 

Clause 6 was designed to make this position clear. The amendinonts, standing in 
my name and which I hope to move in the course of our next discussions, are int»m- 
ded not to make any substantial change in the clause as drafted, but muko its intention 
still clearer, and I am confident that a closer examination by the Princes of the 
clause, which, as I propose it, should be amended, will sliow them that it goes riiuoli 
further than they suppose, towards meeting thoir dilficultios. The fact will bot!onie 
clear, when I actually move these amendments. I understand and draw particular 
attention to this point that the main difficulty, wdiich the Pritices feel about this 
is the obligation which it imposes on them to accept tJio Act as a whob\ 

“They feel this difficulty despite the fact that this acceptance is immrjdiahdy 
followed in paragraph (b) in the first sub-olanso by a provision for froedotn of clu)i<m 
on the part of a ruler as to the subjects, which ho shall accu'.pt as f(id(U-al, or in other 
words, as describing the field over which the Act shall o])(3ratc in his State and furthc.r 
freedom to make conditions as to his acceptance of any of those snbjtwds. Tlu3 int.im- 
tion of the clause was that such conditions would be aj>plii;al)l(i not only to legislative 
powers as regards any particular matter of federal legislation in its relation to Static-; 
but correspondingly to the executive authority of the Federal Oovernmeut in relation 
to the same matter. My amendments to this clause are in part (h'sigiied to iniiko 
this interpretation perfectly clear. 

‘Later I shall move another amendment to clause 8 with tJio sanni objiici. I under- 
stand that the form, the States would like this clause to talcci, is a provision whm’ohy 
they would accept such of the provisions to the Act as tlu^y may oxpri'ssly specify 
in the Instruments of Accession. There arc obvious difficultios lu the way of the 
acceptance of the suggestion on these lines, but the result may well hc^ in theory at 
all events that every ruler to accede to the Federation, would sfd(‘ct dilToront (Jro vi- 
sions of the Act as a basis of the constitution for his State, with tlu^ result that we 
might have^ a municipality of constitutions operating in different parts of India as a 
residt of this BiU. I am quite sure that this is not the intention of tiu* Princes. 
Their fear is—it is the natural fear— that the acceptance o£ all the provisions of the 
Act, even subject^ to the qualification to which I have referred, might have 
conseqixences in their States which on the present examination they cannot foresee, 
and which might lead to results in the way of diminution of their sovereignty, wliir.h 
neither they nor the Government have ever contompiatod. I wish to nunovo llm 
fear. On the one hand it is impossible to comtemplate a position in which it will he open 
to every acceding state to select for itself tho provisions of the Act to apply to lhat 
btate. On the other hand, t am quite jirepared to oonsiilor sympalhotiiuillV and ft) 
bring before tbe House any representation which tlio Princes may think right fo 
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they anticipate disadvantages of tJie kind to which 1 have rofoiTod”. 

Let me put what I have said, into a more concrete form, d 
proposal IS that they should accept tho whole Xoi and that in the 
Accession the Princes shall set out the subject for which tlu^ Act i; 
it clear, firstly that the Act does not touch any other siil>joct, and 
Act does not detract from the Princes’ sovereignty in any otlicr rcsi 
are nervous, because they are afraid that at sometime in the future tli 
ment might as an unexpected result to somo other clause in the Ae,i 
result of the d^ision or the Federal ('oiirt, oncroacli iirion the field 
have not actually surrendered. The Princes, therefore, say : “Let ' 
\yhole Act Let us set out in the Instruments of Accossien only 1 
Act to which we actually accede. 1 do not think tiiat the ITineos 
dered the implications of the proposals of that kind. The cftect wi! 
throw open to negotiations the whole Bill instead of tlivowing open to m 
the Government and the Princes certain specific points in tne Bill, 
would piolong almost indefinitely the period of those negotiafioi 
greater danger inherent in a proposal of this kind. It is this. It 

^“9, y , in- the least what kind of Kedwathit 
wih bo loft in the air for sidi.se<iiiniit ni'i'idiu' 
field between the British Govoramoiit and .suortss of liidiaus I'rii 
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villages of the country. The student should live in adjacent model vill- 
ages of their own managed by their own panchayet. Thus train them 
from the beginning in the discharge of^ their civic duties and corporate 
responsibilities. And give this training in the midst of the real condi- 
tions- Their villages should be models of plain* healthy, and, so far 
possible, economically self-sufficient living. Institutions should not be 
kept alive by “doles” and spoon-feeding. Spoon-fed institutions will 
never turn out full-grown men and women. They should learn to fight 
and drive out malaraia, tuberculosis etc. These colonies should serve as 
object-lessons to the villages and towns. Social service to be an integral 
part of the training. 

(3) Girls should not be made “in the image^^ of the boys or mVe 
versa. Their education should be laid upon reasonably diflPerent lines. 
More with reference to the home, requirements of social service, wife- 
hood and motherhood, and more in consonance with the best ideals of 
religion and morality. 

(4) Men and women who go to foreign country to “complete” their 
education, should receive here, for, say, 3 years, a thorough grounding 
in the best ideas, methods and practices of their own home culture. 
There should be ashramas for this purpose, where they shall be given 
the natural “inoculation” to guard against the denationalising and dete- 
riorating foreign “virus” inducing senseless, imbecile imitation. They 
should go out keeping in view the ideal of the great Swami Vivekananda, 
( By P. N, Mukhopadhaya ), 


Educational Reconstmcliou in India 

Govt, of India Circular to Local Government 

The Government of India addressed all locaJ_ Govemments and Administrations 
(including "Aden) inviting their opinion on educational reconstruction, so that they he 
forwarded to the Inter-University Board as soon as possible. Mr,^ G. S.^ Bajpai 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health, and Lands, Govt. Jof India in his letter 
issued from New Delhi on the 9tb. February 1935 said : — 

In recent years, notice has been given in the Indian Lemslature^ of a number of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the present system oi education in India and 
the desire that the Government of India should take early steps to render it ‘more 
practical and useful’. For one reason or another, these resolutions have not been 
moved but even if they had been moved, the Government of India would have felt 
themselves precluded by their constitutional position from assuming more that an 
advisory responsibility with regard to matters which primarily concern Local 
Governments. , _ 

In forwarding the proceedings of the Third Conference of Indian Universities held 
at Delhi in March last, the Inter-University Board drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India in particular to the two following resolutions, wMch had been passed 
nnanimonsly — After valuable and protracted discussion, ‘‘a practical soluiion of the 
problem of unemployment can only be found in radical readjustment of the present 
system of schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be diverted at 
the completion of their secondary education, either to occupafaons or. to separate voca- 
tional institutions. This will enable the universities to impmve their standard of 
admission”. In the second resolotion, the CJonference developed in ^eatex de^ their 
theme of school reconstruction and pointed to the necessity of dividing the school 
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part of the training. 

(3) Girls should not be made **in the image^^ of the boys or vice 
versa. Their education should be laid upon reasonably different lines. 
More with reference to the home, requirements of social service* wife- 
hood and motherhood, and more in consonance with the best ideals of 
religion and morality. 

(4) ^ Men and women who go to foreign country to “complete” their 
education, should receive here, for, say, 3 years, a thorough grounding 
in the best ideas, methods and practices of their own home culture. 
There should be ashramas for this purpose, where they shall be given 
the natural “inoculation” to guard against the denationalising and dete- 
riorating foreign “virus” inducing senseless, imbecile imitation. They 
should go out keeping in view the ideal of the great Swami Vivekananda. 
( By P. N. Mukhopadhaya ). 
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(including Aden) inviting their opinion on educational reconstruction, so that they be 
forwarded to the Inter-University Board as soon as possible. Mr. O. S. Bajpai 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health, aud Lands, Govt. Jof India in his letter 
issued from New Delhi on the Sih. February 1935 said 

In recent years, notice has been given in the Indian Ledslature of a number of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the present system of education in India and 
the desire that the Government of India should take early steps to render it ‘more 
practical and useful. For one reason or another, these resohitionB have not been 
moved but even if they had been moved, the Government of India would have felt 
tiiemselves precluded by their constitutional position from assuming more that an 
advisory responsibility with regard to matters which primarily concern Local 
Governments. 

In forwarding the proceedings of the Third Conference of Indian Universities held 
at Delhi in March last, tlie Inter-University Board drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India in particular to the two following resolutions, which had been passed 
unanimously — After v^uable and protracted discussion, “a practical solution of the 
problem of unemployment can only be found in radical readjustment of the present 
system of schools in such a way that large number of pupils shall be diverted at 
the completion of their secondary education, either to occupations or, to separate voca- 
tional institutions. This will enable the universities to imp:rove their standard of 
admission”. In the second resolotion, the Conference developed in ^eater detail their 
theme of school reconstiruction and pointed to the necessity of dividing the school 
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advanced literary or scientific studies or for vocational training in one form or another 
The latter forms of training can only be siiccessul if they are based on the sure 
foundation of general knowledge and attainment. Educational statistics indicate, however 
that many pupils prolong unduly their literai'y studies and are thereby in danger oi 
losing their bent for more practical pursuits. On this and other grounds, the pi^posals 
of the Universities Conference, which have been generally endorsed by the Goverment 
of the United Provinces, deserve serious consideration. 

Though of course, subjects such as Manual training, Drawing, and Natui'e Study 
should be developed in all secondary schools and though pupils of these schools 
should be encouraged to take part in practical pursuits, it is debatable whether the 
inclusion of vocational subjects along with literary subjects in the ordinary secondaiw 
schools and colleges is the best means of achieving the object, which tlie Universities 
Conference had in view. To be successful, vocational training requires somewhat 
expensive equipment and above all experienced and practical teaching. It seems 
obvious, thereforej that resources should not be dissipated but should, as far as possible 
be concentrated m the institutions designed for the purpose. Moreover, there is 
danger that haphazard intermingling of vocational and general study may defeat the 
very object, which it sets out to achieve. Pupils may be tempted by bait of some- 
what superficial and desultory vocational training to prolong unnecessarily the literary 
studies and thereby to drift aimlessly into paths which are unsuitable to them. This 
danM should he avoided. It is on these grounds, among others, that the proposal of 
the Universities Conference that vocational ti-aining should ordinarily be provided in 
separate vocational institutions, also deserves attention. The Government of India 
realisa-ihat education by itself cannot create new iudustiies and thereby increase 
opportunities of employment, but bovs, who complete the shortened secondary course 
as proposed and subsequently benefit by the form of vocational training, would be 
more likely to be absorbed into industrial occupations and to make most of industi-ial 
opportunities than are many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate at a com- 
paratively advanced age. In any case they could probably receive education, better 
adapted to their capabilities* 

A feature of the school reconstruction as proposed by the Universities concerned 
and suggested by the Government of the United Provinces is that pupils would be 
relieved to some extent from the burden of frequent examinations. It is urged by some 
that these examinations will militate against the continuity of study. Prom an early 
age in life, Indian pupils are subjected every two years to the ord^l of public exa- 
mination. After each interruption of his course, the pupil spends perhaps half of the 
first year in adopting himself to the new suiTotmdings and perhaps half of the 
second year to cramming for the next examinations. On the other hand, it is contended 
that these examinations at any rate fulfil the purpose of keeping staffs and pupils up to 
the mark and discourage apathy. Whatever may be the view held on the value of 
examinations, the undoubted advantage in the tentative scheme* proposed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces womd be that each examination will -take place at the 
termination of a particular stage of education and will thereby test whether the pupils 
attained the objective of that stage. For this reason examinations would have a more 
clearly defined purpose than they now do. 

The Government of India are confident that these proposals of the Universities 
Conference in pai*ticular will receive earnest consideration, which they undoub- 
tedly deserve, especially as they were unanimously accepted by some of the most 
eminent and experienced educationists in India. The Government of India desire to 
take this opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the labours of the Conference 
and the valuable discussions which took place. They would be glad if ihe Madras 
Government, etc., after consulting such persons and authorities as they may consider 
advisable, would express their opinions in particular on the two resolutions refeiTcd to 
in this letter. On receipt of these pinions, the Government of India propose to for- 
ward them to the Inter-University Board in response to their request lor information 
of the action taken by the Government of India on their reference and also to ail 
Provincial Governments. By so doing, the Government of India hope that they may 
be of service in helping to co-ordinate educaiional .discussions in matters which are of 
vited importance to the well-being of India. 
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The Government of India are confident that these proposals of the Universities 
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SECOKDABY EBTJCATION IN BENGAL 
Place of Secondahy Schools In thpj Eduoattokal System 


The object of the middle vernacular school is, or should bo, to supplomont tho prim* 
ary school, to serve those pupils who do not caro or aro not able to to Eiif^Hsh 
schools. Tho Middle English schools are however no moro tlian prcpanitory to thn 
High schools. The High schools again in their turn liavtj two functions to jM'.rform, 
firstly to prepare those who intend to go for higher oducaiiou in tiu^ University and 
secondly for tho large number who do not or cannot go to tho University to prove all 
round training of mind and character complete in itself. Unfortunately' however itiis 
second object has been completely subordinated to the domaudii for getting ]>!iss(‘s in 
the Matriculation Examination. 

Tendencies in Secondahy Edhcatton 


schools but more generally perhaps with a dedino in the demand for thest^ institutions. 
Of the 349 Middle Yernacular schools for boys in 101 (>-1017, only hi surviv<Ml in 
1932-33. The only roUeving feature is that tho average roll strengtli lias iiicrisisod. It 
is probable that with tho greater importance now laid on vcn-nacular and the inability 
of parents consequent on economic distress to put their c-hildren to inon.‘ expensiv’e 
institutions, these schools may continuo to exist. 

In the Middle English stage thoro has boon an all-round imi.irovcment as the follow- 
ing figures will show— 

Indian Boys’ Schools 


1926-27 

1931-32 


1926-27 

1931-32 


Number 

1,G16 

1,845 

Indian Oiulh’ Schools 
Number 
48 
59 


Unpils 
142,684 
177, R)2 

Pupils 


tr* 3 o^^P^ 4 boys in the highest middle class continue their in tho 

High School. Majority of the girls however do not go laiyond this stage ami that esf- 
plains why these schools still occupy tho most prominent place in girls’ odumition. 

There IS however considerable wastage from stage to stage mi idoa of wluoh 
can be obtained from tho table below — 

Wastage in Different St ages 


Boys m first middle class to those in last primary class 
Boys m first high class to those in last middle class 
Boys passing the Matriculation to those in last high class 
Boys m first college class to those passing tho Matriculation 


67 p. c. 

'll >. 

63 „ 


end of class VIII of a High School. ^ ‘ 

Management & Control of Secondary Sohoolh 

» = ;rh§ 


1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 


1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 

58 


Govt, (ind local boilioH. 
4.5 
4.1 

, ... 3.8 

frivata 

Aided Unaidud 

38 0 30.9 

48.4 47.5 

47.5 48,7 
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SECONDARY EDTJCATION IN BENGAL 


Place of Secondary Schools In the Educjattonal Svstkh 
The object of the middle vernacular school is, or should bo, to sut)ph3ment the prim* 
ary school, to serve those pupils who do not caro or aro not able to to Kn^^lish 
schools. The Middle English schools aro however no more than preparatory to th<3 
High schools. The High schools again in tlioir turn liavtj two functions to pi'.rfoimi, 
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round training of mind and character complete in itself. Unfortunately' liowover this 
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Tendencies in Secondary Edhcatton 


The most noticeable tendency in secondary education has bocMi however for middlt^ 
vernacular schools to increasingly disappear, sometimes with tlui iut redact if)n rd Eng- 
lish as an optional subject resulting in their iiliimato conversion to Middle English 
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is probable that with tho greater importance now laid on vornaeular and tli<.* inability 
of parents consequent on economic distress to put ilieir (diildrmi to more e.\penHivV‘ 
institutions, these schools may continuo to exist. 

In. the Middle English stage there lias boon an all-round irnprovemont iis the follow- 
ing figures will show— 

Indian Bors’ Schools 


1926-27 

1931-32 


1926-27 

1931-32 


Number 


1,016 

1,845 
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Number 
48 
59 


Enpils 

142,684 
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I’npils 

r>850 

7(m 


Nearly 3 out pt 4 boys iu the liigliost middle olass nontinuo Ihnir stuilifH in tlin 
High School. Majority of tho girls however do not go hoyond this stage and tlial ox- 
plains why these schools still occupy tho most prominent pliujo in girls’ odueation. 

There IS however considerable wastage from stage to stage an idea of whiidi 
can be obtained from tho table below— 


Wastage in Different Stages 

Boys in first middle class to those in last primary class 
Boys m first high class to those in last middle class 
Boys passing the Matriculation to those in last high claws 
Boys m first college class to tlioso passing tho Matriculation 
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41 „ 

63 


1 wasrage m tue owor pnmarv <das.sr*s This 

"O* ordilinrily prownd for tl!;‘ 

Management & Control of Secondary Schools 


1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 


1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 

58 


Govt, and local bodios. 
4.5 


Aided 

38-6 

48.4 

47.5 


* * « 

Private 


4.1 

3.8 


Unaided 

30.9 

47,5 

48.7 
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which are often uncritical and proceed from one extreme to the other is that the 
needs, aptitude aod capacity of the child and the feasible lines of educational advance 
are apt to he ignored and the schools run the rislc of being pushed out of their proper 
lines of work. The problem is how to co-ordinate vocational with general education. 
Eor that the need seems to be to have technical schools to give technical education 
with a modification in the syllabus of general ^ schools to provide for ‘‘educational 
handiwork” giving the necessary hand and eye^ training. 

Eor agricultural education Government give an equipment grant of Rs. 550 for a 
garden measuring half acre and its 2,CpO for a four measuring five acres. Teachers 
have been trained for giving this oducation and for the present 16 middle English 
schools will be financially developed into a special type of agricultural education schools, 
on condition that they are not converted into high schools. 

The most outstanding reform has however been the introduction of vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination in all classes below class YII. In the top 
classes it is at present optional but University has definitely expressed itself in favour 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction and examination generally. 


Secondxrt Schools for Indian Boys 


The total number of secondary schools foi\ Indian boys fell during year 1032-33 
from 2975 to 1966. There was however an increase in the number of high schools, 
the decrease being all in the number of middle English schools. The number of high 
schools was 1103 against 1076 in the previous year and that of middle English Schools 
1809 against 1845 in the previous year. Middle Vernacular Schools on the other hand 
remained stationary at 54. Pupils reading in high schools rose by 7,560, while middle 
English and middle vernacular schools reported a loss of 3627 and 198 pupils 

respectively. ^ 

(a) Finance 

Total expenditure on boy’s secondary schools according to sources was as follows 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 
District Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


1926-27 


Rs. 

15,80,308 

27,791 

3,22,238 

70,72,943 

17,33,795 


Proportion to total, 

17.9 

65.9 
16,2 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 
District Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


1,07,37,075 

1931-32 

Rs. 

17,94,440 

42,929 

3,34,786 

82,21,730 

18,07,923 


Px'oportion to totel. 

17.8 

67.4 

14.8 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 
District Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


1,22,01,808 

1932-33 

Rs, Proportion to total. 
16,58,957 

42182 16.6 

3,46,757 

84,73,408 68.9 

17,75,889 14.5 


1,22,96,139 

The shrinkage in expenditures in 1932-33 was mainly brought about by the enforce- 
ment of the emergency 10 per cent cut in almost all expenditure except that for 
Girls’ Secondary Schools. 

Total expenditure according to types of schools was as follows : — 


High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 


1926-27. 

Rs. 

83,35,947 

23,35,361 

65,767 


1031-32. 

Rs. 

02,77,423 

28,68,776 

55,609 


1932-33. 

Rs. 

94,56,310 

27,85,136 

54,747 
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which are often uncritical and proceed from one extreme to the other is that the 
needs, aptitude and capacity of the child and the feasible lines of educational advance 
are apt to he ignored and the schools run the risk of being pushed out of their proper 
lines of work. The problem is how to co-ordinate vocational with general education. 
For that the need seems to be to have technical schools to give technical education 
with a modification in the syllabus of general ^ schools to provide for ‘‘educational 
handiwork” giving the necessary hand and eye^ training. 

For agricultural education Government give an equipment grant of Rs. 550 for a 
garden measuring half acre and its 2,000 for a four measuring five acres. Teachers 
have been trained for giving this education and for the present 16 middle English 
schools will be financimly developed into a special type of agricultural education schools, 
on condition that they are not convertod into high schools. 

The most outstanding reform has however been tlio introduction of vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination in all classes below class YII. In the top 
classes it is at present optional but University has definitely expressed itself in favour 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction and examination generally. 


SECONDiSJRT Schools fob Indian Boys 


The total number of secondary schools for Indian boys fell during year 1932-38 
from 2975 to 1966. There was however ^ an increase in the number of high schools, 
the decrease being all in the number of middle Englisli schools. The number of high 
schools was 1103 against 1076 in the previous year and that of middle English Schools 
1809 against 1845 in the previous year.^ Middle Vernacular Schools on the other hand 
remained stationary at 54. Pupils reading in high schools rose by 7,560, while middle 
English and middle vernacular schools reported a loss of 3627 and 108 pupils 
respectively. 

(a) Finance 

Total expenditure on boy’s secondary schools according to sources was as follows : — 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 
District Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


1926-27 


Rs. 

15,80,308 

27,791 

3,22,238 

70,72,943 

17,33,795 


Proportion to total. 

17.9 

65.9 
16.2 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 
District Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


1,07,37,075 

1931-32 

Rs. 

17,94,440 

42,929 

3,34,786 

82,21,730 

18,07,923 


Proportion to totel. 

17.8 

67.4 

14.8 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 
District Funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


1,22,01,808 

1932-33 

Rs. 

16,58,957 

42,182 

3,45,757 

84,73,408 

17,75,889 


Proportion to total. 

16.6 

68.9 

14.5 


1,22,96,139 

The shrinkage in expenditures in 1932-33 was mainly brought about by the enforce- 
ment of the emergency 10 per cent cut in almost all expenditure except that for 
Girls’ Secondary Schools. 

Total expenditure according to types of schools was as follows : — 


High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 


1926-27. 

Rs 

83,35,947 

23,35,361 

65,767 


1931-32. 

Rs. 

92,77,423 

28,68,776 

55,609 


1932-33. 

Rs. 

94,56,310 

27,85,136 

54,747 
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The average number of pupils ]^er high school in 1926-27 was only 238 in Bengal 
while it was 408 in Madras, and in the three upper classes, Bengal had 71 boys per 
school and Madras 138. The average number of pupils who pass the Matriculation 
from a high school is only 10. No school can be efficiently run on Es. 521 or even Eis. 
536 a month and hundreds of unaided schools are able to exist only because they 
have little or no equipment, employ the minimum staff and pay them a mere pittance. 
Those schools unfortunately tend to drag the others down to their level 

It has been suggested that Government schools should be deprovincialised and the 
savings allotted to private institutions. In 1931-32, the average expenditure on a Gov- 
ernment schools was Es. 2.228 per month. But this is no more than the general aver- 
age of all schools in Bombay. Even a deprovincialised school should be efficient and 
if the average cost of these schools ^ were reduced to the average amount spent on a 
school (not a Government School) in Madras the total ultimate saving would be 
about Es. 3, 17, (XX) sufficient to give each of the private schools about Rs. 25 a month, 
a sum inadequate for any useful purpose. To make all schools financially stable a sum 
of about Rs. 40 lakhs is necessary. Even with the deprovincialisation of all Govern- 
ment schools Government will not he able now or in the future to provide for all 
high schools in Bengal the financial basis for an efficient education. Improvement of 
secondary education in the province is indeed a problem which shoSd engage the 
attention of all public-spirited men. 


Physical Education in Bengal 

, The report on Physical Education in the Schools in Bengal issued in January 1935 
states 

In recent years it has been increasingly felt that greater attention should be paid to 
the physical fitness of the scholars than had been done in the past. The problem has 
been attacked from different angles. 

Hygiene has been made a compulsory subject in the primary and secondary school 
curriculum except for the two top classes in the latter. At the same time medical exa- 
mination of the health of the students has been arranged. Altogether 16,7C)0 boys and 
524 girls have been medically examined during the last few years on the initiative of 
the Public Health Department. Of the boys examined 23 per cent were found to be 
well nourished, 53 per cent fairly nourished and 24 per cent, ill-nourished, of the total 
number examined 67 per cent were found to be suffering from bodily defects and^ 14.7 
^ per cent to have eye troubles. In primary schools 26,292 pupils have been medically 
examined under the supervision of the District Health Officers. Of these 59 per cent 
were found to the defectives. In 1932-33, the Medical Board attached to the Stu- 
dents’ Welfare Committee of the Calcutta Dniversty examined 2,743 students (inclu- 
ding 500 recalled for special examination) . A disquieting increase in the incidence of 
mal-nutrition was noted. 

Since February 1933 the medical examinations of school children in Calcutta has 
been carried on by three part-time Medical Officers under the Education Department. 
Of the 5,{X)0 boys examined in Calcutta High and Middle English Schools in 1933-34, 
35 per cent were found to be under-nourished, 50 per cent defectives and 30 per cent 
with eye defects. Preparations are now almost complete for the establishment of a 
central clinic at which defective children who ai-e in poverty may receive free treat- 
ment, Free spectacles are supplied to all deserving cases. 

Physical training was made compulsory in all Government and aided schools in 
1927, It was laid down that all classes should have physical exercise twice weekly 
during school hours and -games -one hour weekly after school hours. A few schools 
still avoid these provisions for want of an expert teacher, but the m^’ority have effec- 
tive schemes in operation. The syllabus of physical training (193(5) was completely 
revised in 1933. Provision was made for the introduction of a large variety of inter- 
^ esting activities to replace the antiquated ‘‘drill” methods, such as, free-hand exercises, 
major games, small area games, gymnastics on apparatus, swimming and life-saving 
■ atmetic sports, rowing and folk dancing. The syllabus leaves it to schools to select 
from this list the activities which the instructors are capable of teaching and which 
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The average niimher of pupils ijer high school in 1926-27 was only 238 in Bengal 
while it was 408 in Madras, and in the three upper classes, Bengal had 71 boys per 
school and Madras 138. The average number of pupils who pass the Matriculation 
from a high school is only 10. No school can be efficiently run on Rs. 521 or even Rs. 
536 a month and hundreds of unaided schools are able to exist only because they 
have little or no equipment, employ the minimum staff and pay them a mere pittance. 
Those schools unfortunately tend to drag the otliers down to their level 

It has been suggested that Government schools should be deprovincialised and the 
savings allotted to private institutions. In 1931-32, the average expenditure on a Gov- 
ernment schools was Rs. 2.228 per month. But this is no more than the general aver- 
age of all schools in Bombay. Even a deprovincialised school should be efficient and 
if the average cost of these schools ^ were reduced to the average amount spent on a 
school (not a Government School) in Madras the total ultimate saving would be 
about Rs. 3,17,000 sufficient to give each of the private schools about Rs. 25 a month, 
a sum inadequate for any usefiu purpose. To mate all schools financially stable a sum 
of about Rs. 40 lakhs is necessary. Even with the deprovincialisation of all Govern- 
ment schools Government will not be able now or in the future to provide for all 
high schools in Bengal the financial basis for an efficient education. Improvement of 
secondary education in the province is indeed a problem which should engage the 
attention of all public-spirited men. 


Physical Education in Bengal 

, The report on Physical Education in the Schools in Bengal issued in January 1935 
states 

In recent years it has been increasingly felt that greater attention should be pwd to 
the physical fitness of the scholars than had been done in the past. The problem has 
been attacked from different angles. 

Hygiene has been made a compulsory subject in the primary and secondary school 
curriculum except for the two top classes in the latter. At the same time mediod exa- 
mination of the health of the students has been arranged. Altogether 16,7()0 boys and 
524 girls have been medically examined during the last few years on the initiative of 
the Public Health Department. Of the boys examined 23 per cent were found to be 
well nourished, 53 per cent fairly nourished and 24 per cent, ill-nourished, of the total 
number examined 67 per cent were found to be suffering from bodily defects and^ 14.7 
j per cent to have eye troubles. In primary schools 26,292 pupils have been medioahy 
examined under the supervision of the District Health Officers. Of these 59 per cent 
were found to the defectives. In 1932-33, the Medical Board attached to the Stu- 
dents’ "Welfare Committee of the Calcutta Universty examined 2,743 students (inclu- 
ding 503 recalled for special examination) . A disquieting increase in the incidence of 
mal-nutrition was noted. 

Since February 1933 the medical examinations of school children in Calcutta has 
been carried on by three part-time Medical Officers under the Education Department. 
Of the 5,000 boys examined in Calcutta Btigh and Middle English Schools in 1933-34, 
35 per cent were found to be under-nourished, 50 per cent detectives and ^ 30 per cent 
with eye defects. Preparations are now almost complete for the establishment of a 
central clinic at which defective children who ai*e in poverty may receive free treat- 
ment, Free spectacles are supplied to all deserving cases. 

Physical training was made compulsory in all Government and aided schools in 
1927. It was laid down that all classes should have physical exercise twice weekly 
during school hours and -games -one hour weekly after school hours. A few schools 
still avoid these provisions for want of an expert teacher, but the majority have effec- 
tive schemes in operation. The syllabus of physical training (1930) was completely 
revised in 1933. Provision was made for the introduction of a large variety of inter- 
esting activities to replace the antiquated “drill” methods, such as, free-hand exercises, 
major games, small area games, gymnastics on apparatus, swimming and life-saving 
- atidetio sports, rowing and folk dancing. The syllabus leaves it to schools to sel^t 
from this list the activities which the instructors are capable of teaching and which 
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THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONCEESS 

Phtsioal Edtjcation of Girls • 

The physical education of girls has received close attention since 1926, Government 
are subsidising the Y. M. 0. A. in return for the services of their physical directress. 
The latter conducts training classes for teachers, visits the schools in Calcutta 
regularly to assist teachers in their worh, and tours to mufassil schools to give 
demonstration lessons and advice on the spot. Despite great difRoulties definite 
progress has been made and rapid developments are expected in the near future. 

Welcome Ohanoe in Outlook 

With the initiative taken by the Government in the development of physical 
education there has been a welcome change in the outlook of the people during the 
last five years. It is now more generally recognised that regular physical exercise 
helps in the production of vigorous mind as well as a vigorous body, and that success 
at examinations is useless if it leads to a weakly body and constant ill-hedth. The 
old objections so often brought forward by schools such as lack of space, cost of 
apparatus, difficulty of finding skilled organisers (and of paying them), prejudice due to 
convention of caste custom, fear of neglect of studies or of injuiy during games and 
many others are gradually disappearing. There is, however, much room for improve- 
ment yet. The response to notifications issued by School Medical Officers regarding 
defects of students is still inadequate. The majority of parents do not yet seem to 
realise that a boy with short sight, deafness, throat affectations or digestive troubles 
cannot benefit to the fullest extent from the teaching for which he is sent to school. 


All India Science Congress 

22nd. Session — Calcutta — 2nd. to 5th. January 1935 

Welcome Speech 

Colour and pageantry marked the opening of the twenty-second session of the Indian 
Science Congress which function was performed by His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
at the Senate Hall, Calcutta on the 2nd. January 1935. 

Welcoming their Excellencies and the members of the Congress Mr, Syamapro- 
sad Mookerjee,^ Chairman of the Eeception Committee, said : 

“This is the fourth occasion that Calcutta has been chosen as the seat of the 
Congress. During the last twenty-five years India has made noteworthy progress in 
the domain of higher scientific study and research. On an occasion like this we can- 
not but recall with pride and pleasure that this has been achieved mainly through the 
efforts of Indian scholars who after assimilating the best that their own Universities 
could bestow, travelled abroad, equipped themselves with new knowledge and experi- 
ence and came back to their motherland, trained for national service. 

“In this great movement Calcutta has played her part with far-seeing vision and 
courage and has produced a band of capable and enthusiastic workers, who have by no 
means remained confined to their own University— scholars whose contributions In the 
different branches of science have elicited the admiration of eminent scientists in other 
and distant parts of the world. 

“The splendid work which the Calcutta University has been fortunate enough to 
accomplish has been possible as much on account of tne far-sighted policy initiated by 
Sir Asutosfi Mookerfee^ your first President, as through the munificance of two of our 
illustrious countrvmen. Sir Taralmath Falit and Sir Rashbehari Ghosh, and later of 
the Kumar of Knaira. 

“Outside the University the two institutions which have added most to Calcutta’s 
fame and ^prestige are the Bose Institute and the Indian Science Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. Much valuable work has also been done in the several scien- 
tific departments under State and private control which have been adorned by officers 
renowned for their ability and attainments. 

“If Calcutta was the pioneer, other provinces have not lagged behind and the 
presence here of this distingnisnod galaxy of talent from all parts of India bears 
ample- testimony to the progress which has been already achieved. 
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THE DTOIAK SCIENCE CONCEESS 

Phtsioal Education of Girls • 

The physical education, of girls has received close attention since 1926, Government 
are subsidising the Y. M. 0. A. in return for the services of their physical directress. 
The latter conducts training classes for teachers, visits the schools in Calcutta 
regularly to assist teachers in their worh, and tours to mufassil schools to give 
demonstration lessons and advice on the spot. Despite great difficulties definite 
progress has been made and rapid developments are expected in the near future. 

"Welcome Change in Outlook 

With the initiative taken by the Government in the development of physical 
education there has been a welcome change in the outlook of the people during the 
last five years. It is now more generally recognised that regular physical exercise 
helps in the production of vigorous mind as well as a vigorous body, and that success 
at examinations is useless if it leads to a weakly body and constant ill-hedth. The 
old objections so often brought forward by schools such as lack of space, cost of 
apparatus, difiiculty of finding skilled organisers (and of paying them), prejudice due to 
convention of caste custom, fear of neglect of studies or of injui-y during games and 
many others are gradually disappearing. There is, however, much room for improve- 
ment yet. The response to notifications issued by School Medical Officers regarding 
defects of students is still inadequate. The majority of parents do not yet seem to 
realise that a boy with short sight, deafness, throat affectations or digestive troubles 
cannot benefit to the fullest extent from the teaching for which he is sent to school. 


All India Science Congress 

22nd. Se88ion--CalcuUa — 2nd, to 5th. January 1935 

Welcome Speech 

Colour and pageantry marked the opening of the twenty-second session of the Indian 
Science Congress which function was performed by His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
at the Senate Hall, Calcutta ou the 2nd. January 1935. 

Welcoming their Excellencies and the members of the Congress Mr, Syamapro- 
sad Mqokerjee^ Chairman of the Eeoeption Committee, said : 

“■This is the fourth occasion that Calcutta has been chosen as the seat of the 
Congress. During the last twenty-five years India has made noteworthy progress in 
the domain of higher scientific study and research. On an occasion like this we can- 
not hut recall with pride and pleasure that this has been achieved mainly through the 
efforts of Indian scholars who after assimilating the best that their own Universities 
could bestow, travelled abroad, eq^uipped themselves with new knowledge and experi- 
ence and came back to their motherland, trained for national service. 

“In this great movement Calcutta has played her part with far-seeing vision and 
courage and has produced a band of capable and enthusiastic workers, who have by no 
means remained confined to their own University — scholars whose contributions in the 
different branches of science have elicited the admiration of eminent scientists in other 
and distant parts of the world. 

“The splendid work which the Calcutta University has been fortunate enough to 
accomplish has been possible as much on account of the far-sighted policy initiated by 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee^ your first President, as through the mimificance of two of our 
illustrious countrvmen. Sir Taraicnath Falit and Sir Eashbehari Ghosh^ and later of 
the Kumar of Khaira. 

“Outside the University the two institutions which have added most to Calcutta’s 
fame and ^prestige are the Bose Institute and the Indian Science Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. Much valuable work has also been done in the several scien- 
tific departments under State and private control which have been adorned by officers 
renowned for their ability and attainments. 

“If Calcutta was the pioneer, other provinces have not lagged behind and the 
presence here of this distingnisnod galaxy of talent from all parts of India bears 
ample- testimony to the progress which has been already achieved. 
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one place, can never acliieve that synthesis of national service which must he the aim 
of, as indeed it is the sole justification for, an All-India organisation. 

Though your activities thus extend throughout India and though they induhitahly 
exercise a widespread and an expanding infiuenoc, the Yiooroy has never yet been 
present at one of your meetings. I am confident that my friend and Joint Patron of 
this session of the Congress, His Excellency Sir John Andorson, will not grudge me 
the pleasure (which would otherwise have fallen to him) of opening the present 
session and of affording a practical demonstration of the keen interest which I and my 
Government take in your deliberations. 

“I am even more glad that my presence here to-day coincides with what may he 
termed the “coming of age” of the Congress. In describing our present £^e as 
predominantly the age of science, the Yicoroy said, “Every aspect of human activity 
hears testimony to this contention. Even literature has been enriched by the concepts 
and terminology of science Economics and industry depend for progress, on its 
quickening force. Human life has been shorn of many terrors of disease by the light 
which scientific investigation has thrown on their causes and on the methods of their 
prevention and cure. The data of science have provided new and fascinating material 
for those brilliant minds whose speculations seek the inner meaning of the nature of 
life and the universe. 

“India, the birth-place of philosophy., ca.nnot but aspire to an active and honourable 
share in these movements, whether utilitarian or philosophic. But, as I have already 
suggested, India is a land of vast distances, and the isolation of scientific workers 
presents a grave disadvantage. It is, therefore, at least something that once a year, 
leaders in science have been enabled to meet together in order to exchange experiences 
and also to examine and discuss the several contributions which have been made by 
scientists in India to the common stock of scientific knowledge. 

“I offer my sincere good wishes notmnly for the successful deliberations of the 
present session, but also for the future development of your Association which having 
completed twenty-one years of fruitful activity, now “comes of age”. In the days 
that lie before us, India will need, more tlian ever before, your help and guidance. 


It may be asked what part does Government play or propose to play in India’s 
oontributon to science. Members of the Congress will need no elaborate reminder of 
what the Government of India have done and are doing in this respect.^ Three scienti- 
fic services, whose work has won world-wide^ recognition, owo^ their inception and 
existence to their initiative. I refer to the Geological, the Metrological and the Zoolo- 
gical Surveys of India. Further, the Medical Research Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian Research Fund Association, which is financed by them, 
have done much to alleviate human suffering in combating those fell diseases which 
are still so powerful and so destructive. 

“In the promotion of agricultural research, on which the prosperity of our agriciil- 
tiiral masses so vitally depends, they still take a useful share tlirongh the agency of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The problems of India’s forests, a 
great economic asset, also receive attention in the laboratories of the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. 

“Again, a Bureau of Industrial Information and Research is in the process of forma- 
tion, and only last month a Congress of Road Engineers mot to devise ways and 
means of organising research in problems of road construction. In modern times, a 
country, without maps, is a “dark continent”. Tiie preparation of such maps has been 
accepted in India lor many years past as an important function of Government ; the 
topographical maps of this country, which the Survey of India produce, boar compa- 
rison with those of any other country. 


“I hasten to add that we shall continue to render assistance in the directions to 
such extent as our resources permit. Nor is my account in any sense exhaustive of 
the share of the State in scientific research. Under our present constitutional structure, 
responsibility for many branches of scientific activity, a^s, iov examplej in medicine- 
industry and agriculture, rests, within their own territorial limits, with Provincial 
Governments. I have not touched upon their achievements owing to limitations of 
time as well as of information. 

“But, Ladies and Gentlemen, Government can bo only a single factor, in what is a 
nation-wide undertaking. Scientific research demands the sympathetic interest and tlie 
effective support of all who have India’s welfare at heart, oi _ Governments, Central and 
provincial, of universities, which must remain the principal homes of fundamental 
research ; of pioneers of industrial development *, of landed magnates, and last, but not 
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one place, can never acliieve that synthesis of national service which must he the aim 
of, as indeed it is the sole iustification for, an All-India organisation. 

Though your activities thus extend throughout India and though they induhitahly 
exercise a widespread and an expanding influence, the Viceroy has never yet been 
present at one of your meetings. I am confident that my friend and Joint Patron of 
this session of the Congress, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, will not grudge me 
the pleasure (which would otherwise have fallen to him) of opening the present 
session and of affording a practical demonstration of the keen interest which I and my 
Government take in your deliberations. 

“I am even more glad that my presence here to-day coincides with what may he 
termed the “coming of age” of the Congress. In describing our present ago as 
predominantly the age of science, the Viceroy said, “Every aspect of human activity 
bears testimony to this contention. Even literature has been enriched by the concepts 
and terminology of science Economics and industry depend for progress, on its 
quickening force\ Human life has been shorn of many terrors of disease by the light 
which scientific investigation has thrown on their causes and on the methods of their 
prevention and cure. The data of science have provided now and fascinating material 
for those brilliant minds whose speculations seek the inner meaning of the nature of 
life and the universe. 

“India, the birth-place of philosophy, cannot but aspire to an active and honourable 
share in these movements, whether utilitarian or philosophic. But, as I have already 
suggested, India is a land of vast distances, and the isolation of scientific workers 
presents a grave disadvantage. It is, therefore, at least something tliat once a year, 
leaders in science have been enabled to meet together in order to exchange experiences 
and also to examine and discuss the several contributions which have been made by 
scientists in India to the common stock of scientific knowledge. 

“I offer my sincere good wishes not^only for the successful deliberations of the 
present session, but also for the future development of your Association which having 
completed twenty-one years of fruitful activity, now “comes of age”. In the days 
that lie before us, India will need, more than ever before, your help and guidance. 

It may be asked what part does Government play or propose to play in India’s 
oontributon to science. Members of the Congress will need no elaborate reminder of 
what the Government of India have done and are doing in this respect. Three scienti- 
fic services, whose w’ork has won world-wide recognition, owo their inception and 
existence to their initiative. I refer to the Geological, the Metrological and the Zoolo- 
gical Surveys of India. Further, the Medical Research Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian Research Fund Association, which is financed by them, 
have done much to alleviate human suffering in combating those fell diseases which 
are still so powerful and so destructive. 

“In the promotion of agricultural research, on which the prosperity of our agricul- 
tural masses so vitally depends, they still take a useful share tliroiigh the agency of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The problems of India’s forests, a 
great economic asset, also receive attention in the laboratories of the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. 

“Again, a Bureau of Industrial Information and Rosearoli is in the process of forma- 
tion, and only last month a Congress of Road Engineers mot to devise ways and 
means of organising research in problems of road construction. In modern times, a 
country, without maps, is a “dark continent”. TJie preparation of sucli maps has been 
accepted in India for many years past as an important function of Govornraont ; the 
topographical maps of tliis country, which the Survey of India produce, boar compa- 
rison with those of any other country. 


“I hasten to add that we shall continue to render assistance in the directions to 
such extent as our resources permit. Nor is my account in any sense exhaustive of 
the share of the State in scientific research. Under our present constitutional structure, 
responsibility for many branches of scientific activity, as, for example^ in medicine, 
industry and agriculture, rests, within their own territorial limits, with Provincial 
Governments. I have not touclied upon their achievements owing to limitations of 
time as well as of information. 

“But, Ladies and Gentlemen, Government can bo only a single factor, in what is a 
nation-wide undertaking. Scientific research demands the sympathetic interest and tlie 
effective support of all who have India’s welfare at heart, of Governments, Central and 
provincial, of universities, which must remain the principal homes of fundamental 
research ; of pioneers of industrial development *, of landed magnates, and last, but not 
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In any case there is a real need for scientific town-planning it India such as that 
carried out it Great Britain by Sir Raymond Unwin. In this way the worst features 
of urban and industrial life may be avoided for the future. 

Dr. Hutton next emphasised the quite exceptional opportunities afforded by India 
for anthropological studies. Among other matters he referred to recent discoveries in 
fresh cultural links between the Khasis and Syntongs of Assam and the Far East, and 
to recent work on the butterflies of Malaya as pointing to the comparatively the date 
of land subsistence in Indonesia. He went on to urge detailed studies of the physical 
anthropology of Indian castes and tribes through the co-eflhcient of racial likeness, 
used for instance by Dr. Guha in the 1934 Census, and through the study of blood 
groups. He also advocated a study of genetic questions for which caste system offers 
exceptional opportunities. In prehikorio archaeology he wished to see the explorations 
of the Indus valley extended to the valleys of the Jumna and Gauges, while in linguis- 
tics there is a very pressing need for a sunbey of Indian languages south of the 
Godavari river. In particular it was necessary to know whether any trace of Munda 
languages was to be found in Southern India. 

“Another branch of research likely to yield very important results, if applied com- 
paratively in India, was the psychology of dreams and the symbolism of the sub- 
conscious mind. The collection of folklore material was also important in view of 
the very^ rapid changes now taking place in life in India generally and particularly in 
communications. On the religious side survivals of beliefs were to be found in India 
which went back to a primaeval stage of human history. 

All this indicated the enormous field in India for anthropological research in all its 
branches, and what was most urgently needed was intensise local work_ in the collec- 
tion of material before it was lost in the very rapid changes now taking place, as an 
instance of which was cited the rise in the figures ,of road transport of almost all 
kinds at the 1931 census. Extensive work involving generalisation can always be 
done later. Dr, Hutton then turned to the practical value of the study of anthropology. 
He suggested the application of anthropological investigation to the question of’ the excess 
of males over females in the population of India, its causes and its consequences ; it 
is possible that the caste system and endogamous marriage may be partly responsible, 
through excessive mortality among girls aged 15 to 30 as a result of early marriage 
undoubtedly contributes. Above all, the study of anthropology should help to supply 
that ‘new outlook on life. It would assist in getting rid of ideas of tabu which were 
confined by any means to savages but flourished wherever there was a highly orga- 
nized hierachical religion, Untouchability was quoted as an instance. Dogmatic religion 
always tends to be rigid, whereas the standard of human mortality, as pointed out 
recently by Professor Hallane, always tended to be quantitative or relative. Too rigid 
a code was apt to involve us in restrictions in custom and behaviour which are con- 
trary to the welfare of {Society. 

Anthropology was also qualified to afford a better understanding betweeen races. 
This was not on\j needed as between Britons and Indians, but between different com- 
ponent races of India itself. We hav^ to learn to adapt ourselves to a world which is 
rapidly shrinking, and bringing into contact peoples and races with standards and ideas 
not readily compatible. Failure to adapt ourselves to new and possibly unwelcome 
contacts will merely cause discomfort to all. 

Finally, any knowledge about the human race which anthropology could offer was 
to he welcomed as necessary to its survival. Great extensions of knowledge have been 
and are being made in matters which give man control of his physical environment, 
but the merest beginning has been made in knowledge of man’s own nature and the 
control and the development of the human race itself. It has taken the human race 
about a million years to reach its present stage of development. Change v,has been 
slow in the past, but is now proceeding apace. 

Sir James Jeans’ estimates that &e world will remain inhabitable for 'a million 
times a million years, and if humanity is to survive the incalculable changes which 
must take place during such a period, it will need all the knowledge pf itself that it 
can acquire. The complacent attitude that “Truth is great and will prevail” was 
unduly optimistic, but it was the duty of all scientists to labour to that end. 

Second Day—Calcutta — 3rd. January 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress opened to-day with the holding of| 
Sectional meetings under various Presidents at the Presidency College and the ] 
Institute of Hygiene on the Ghittaranjan Avenue. 
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There is one aspect of the plant breeders work which we, who labour for agi’ioul- 
tural improvement in India, should not lose sight of. we, who aro botanists^ may 
produce a heavier yielding variety of a crop, but there is a limit to the productivity of 
the soil as it is generally cultivated by the ryot, and therefore improved methods of 
cultivation must accompany the introduction of improved varieties if we are to main- 
tain the fertility of our lands. The labours of all of us in all our respective branches 
of science are equally important in the advancement of the oldest and most important 
industry in India. 

Medical and Velerinary Section 

Presiding over the Section of Medical and Yetarinary Research, l^tajor K, JR. 
K. Iyengar M. D., D. P. H., T. M. S. spoke on Rabies. Rabies, he said, has bt'on known to 
mankind for over 2000 years. In the earliest pages of the history of mcdiciiio there is 
evidence of a very remarkable knowledge as to the character of rahic infeclion. The 
first reliable information of tliis disease among dogs is found in Aristntlt3 (B. C. 322) 
who was familiar with tho spreading of tlic disease from dog to dog by moans of tho 
bite. In 1804 Zinke observed that the saliva of dogs was infective, and ho .art, ificially 
infected healthy dogs, rabits and fowls with rahies by painting the s<aliva of rabid clogs 
into freshly made wounds. This was the beginning of experimental research work in 
rabies. From 1881-1888 Pasteur, by a .series of brilliant researcdics, provided tluj constant 
occurrence of tho rabies virus in the central nervous system of diseased animals. 
He further showed that other animals could be infected with it b^^ direct inoculation 
upon the surface of tho brain and this resulted in the method of ’certain diagnosis of 
rabies. He_ offered to the world a method whiesh would overcome the iiifcujtion after 
it was received by tho inoculation of the rahit fixed viius in various stages of attenua- 
tion and thereby placed ^ the coping stone upon a life-work which has tninsfurmod 
the whole face of medical theory. As the immunity response appeared analogous to 
that met in bacterial diseases, Pasteur considered he was dealing with an organism 
which he was unable to see \vith the microscope then available. Uj)to datf 3 no dis- 
covery conoorning tho disease is on a par with tho classical work done by him. Tho 

failure to isolate the virus aud cultivate it was still the main di flic ally in making 

progress. 

Of the many exporimonts carried out in the cultivation of r.abios virus, not ono 
can stand critioism. A successful cultivation would provido tho correct basis for pro- 
phylaxis as well as for a spooilic therapy. In 1913, Noguchi olairnod do h.ave grown 
successfully the rabies virus in test tubes but ho could not ])rocoed with the work and 
every one who has rope.j:ted his procedure has failed to confirm his results. Although 
the nature of the causative agont is still unsettled it must howovor roceivo considora- 
tion in any discussion on diseases caused hy filtrable viruses. 

By far the largest proportion of persons who come to anti-rahic institutes for treat- 
ment have been bitten by dogs. Dogs must therefore bo regarded as the chief agents 

in producing mortality from hydrophobia in man. Jackals inflict about 5 i>or cent of 

the bites ; cats still smaller proportion ; whdst other animals may bo left out of con- 
sideration. If rabies amongst dogs were to be practically eliminated, not only would 
the greater number of deaths from hydrophobia in man be prevented, but also a large 
number of cattle and domestic animals would be saved. Stray dogs v/hen rabid trans- 
mits infection here,^ there, and everywhere until they succumb to the disease. 

In Germany rabies has been so successfully controlled that it is now regarded as 
entirely a frontier disease, that is to say, every case in man and animals can be traced 
TO an importation and rigorous preventive measures are promptly taken. In Anstvalia T be- 
lieve that rabies is now unknown. In the British Isles the muzzlins order was introduced 
followed hy the quarantine of all imported dogs, and this has resulted in tho eradica- 
tion of the disease within a few years. At the time there was a pirblio outcry against 
these orders but yet the end justified the means and persistence was crowned with 
success. To control rabies, dogs must be controlled ; and if any class or individual is beyond 
control they must be gradually eliminated and not allowed again to come into exis- 
tence. In this endeavour the State and the public are interested and earnest co- 
operation is necessary on all sides if anything is to be achieved in tho way of regu- 
lating the dog nuisance and the danger from rabies. 

Third Day— Calcutta — 4th. January 1935 

Anthropology Section 

the third day’s session of tho Conm'ess three sectional meetings were 
held in the Baker laboratories of the Presidency College, 
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the condition of these peoples who have remained ontsido tlio main path of onltural 
development in our country. It^ is clear that Di.strict and oUh.t officials who 
have to come into close contact ^ with those peoples in their administrative.^ e,a|aeitit.‘s 
ought to have a good training in Anthropology in general and the utlmgraphy of the 
specific area in particular. 


•XU juncture, wnon wo are passing tlnwigh a trying phasfj of cniitaet 

with Western culture, a deep study of cultural proeijss, the iusmI for cmitaot nud 
interaction, and the cyclical nature of civilisation ought to orient us prnniirly inwards 
the situation. * 


ucucxa auu uiunuces. IT. IS aiso Kilt oy many tUat one ot the chhif causes ijf the liiek 
X li? between the Muslim and tlio Hindu siiotimis of mu* nation is muf.uai iimnrane'e 
of their respective cultures. A (gotieral study of culture thus hecoimr-i a ‘national 
necessity with^ every educated Indian. It therefore ought to iind a place in unr 
university curricula. 

It is well known to yon that many of our social rcfomierw wlicn thrv fuiggi Kled 
certain reforms in our social customs and religious liidiefs appeudod to — amf ilieri* am 
many who still appeal to — the old scriptures and tritnl to gain sujjiau’t for their idouu 
by interpreting the scriptures in such a way as to uphold the ideas thev winheii to 
promulgate. In so far as such an attitiuio assumed that many <d' tlio de.Hirahii> 

ancient customs and beliefs enshrined in the seripturen hut 
ongenderod— and oven now it <lo<‘s so -a firm lielief in tho 
1 scriptures are all comprohensivi^ and wo need not go out- 

sorfptMM arHnMibI© Strengthwiod and stmit-tlKMis tlio ooinmon l.oliiiftliat our 

of soriptum in a nmiitn'r to npholil iliclr vi.nv!; 

Of rimdits could voimlisate for the accepted and routine iut«u’pmtation wldeli fullv 
current practices and beliefs. Laymen already very favourahlv ldaHse<l tin 

Kite .’’y nA,vvin<m «f tll.-ir iiotov."t 

Sd 0^ *]'« splujidid ondonvoiir of tlm many liish-w.iilrd 

ana eazn^t leioimeis the desirable reforms have been very slow io eomn into 

and“refeiL®s^™fo™ ^ that'tlio right motiiod of appro, 'icli towar^l.s tlio pi'ol.liim of (iooi!a 
but bv w»v®Af to fi'osli iMf.orprotitti!)ii of .soripturoo 

A oomprnlwnsivu pioturo of sooiitl institutioim, ouotoms, mol 
SS deSmAnt^ difToront ulmiOH anil timos and of various atiyVo of 

St^a tm= ? 1 to / l«■o^■In•oll aro armod witli a ooni. 

All +ttAocv ... 1 . 
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University curricula. 
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and modern physical science. Passing on the uonsi*h‘ratHiii nf thu K»nv .M»H’hanrs win 
its achievements and limitations ho pointed out ihe mi whioh furihur d»!VulMp 
ment was to be expected. 

Psychology Section 

Presiding over the Section of Psychology, Dr. Suhrit Chunifm Mifra of Dim 
U niversity College of Science spoko on ‘‘psychology and lifo". If»? rt-furro-i to a fun- 
dency in many intellectual centre, especially perhaps in our land, 1o dur-lnm to pot 
serious conditions on any proposition that does not hear tin* maric of oome mh»» or 
other of the recognLsed philosophical schools or is not ainun.thlu tF* He* pro, of 
measurement by some one or other of the accepted (Mhn^al standards. Thu tundoie y 
is certainly not healthy for the dovoloi)rnent of any science, 

After crossing the “hurdles’' of behaviourism and idnlu ,op!iy, Dr. Mifra oanio fu 
the centre of his theme, and referred to the prolilcni ol the mdividnai to 

adjust one’s self to the social conditions of hfe 40* to maku ih.* :-.o,aal '’un inema 
suitable to one’s self — and on the ability to olTer tcadul sohitiuns of this pr^ddum 
depends the success of p.sychology ns a practical scnence. 

Dealing with the individual almonnality, which is anli 'i.oria’ and whhdi ru.dcty 
devises mean to counteract, Dr. Mitra said : ‘‘Presorvatiun of the hannonv {> flu* cual 
of all man’s striving and the efi'ort to maintain^ it is tlm spring fif ail thu F‘i,F'i>da> 
actions. For these imsons, X consider that thi' dehnition of dis»*a:.c giv««o hy hr. P»o j, 
the most accurate and logical one from the fhcortuical standpoint re; if. ha;, al . » proe*' I 
to be the most fruitful in the practical lichl. Ho dofim*s disca so “as mi atmtotnai 
and an anti-social trait” and by an abnormal trait In* moans a trait wlo?,.o duviatum 
from the average is greater than the .standard deviafitm of thu group !<» wlorh th«* 
individual belongs. The conception of abnormality thui. variua mit only frui 
group but also from age to ago. 

“The method of dealing with abnormalitiisn, when by ac.oidonf 
yet discovered, they happen to bo present in rather a hirgo body of pur.. one, varoM 
in different societies and history shows that only thoso nociutuvi have (iMun dicd and 
continued to live which found, let us call it, the social nudhoil of treat ing Hiom. 

“For example everyone agrees that liermnphrodiiiHm is uu uhnortuidity and in 
present in almost every society perhaps in uiutdi larger numbers than in iv.ualljr 
im^ined. But a society which refuses to tolerate them and impones reHtneting 
legislations regarding them only weakens itself * becauue by fortnduHy hliutting out 
these victims of ciroiimstancos lor traits for whicfi they th^maelvt-i are eerimuly md 
responsible, a society creates dissonsimis among its own members and invdeh fh** 
hatred and antagonism of a large Boctien of its own ja»pu}uee. Tlie nef inMilt ef 
this turns out to be the^ lo.s.s of that adjustment, wliirh is tie* essetu*e nf a living 
society. But in some sooiotics as o. g. in our Ilimin sm-ief y, all the:a» diu;,en'.iunji and 
consequent tension of feelings have beou avoided hy iv very simple nut at the -,ame 
toQ higWy ingenious method, vix., by giving these unbirtimafeH a di;,timd Hu^'inl 
status. They have been made to fool tliat though, ahnurmul they have ei-itainly i.ume 
function to fulfil in the service of society and this at <ue'e rernuvit. the sfing (tnm 
grievances. Being assured of a safe and somewhat responsible plaeo 
they do not feel themselves compelled to wage war against it, as nimibuiv *bd»um»^d 
persons have to do in other lauds. Witness, e. g. the elTorts of Miuu WMiih* H.dl m 
her book The Well of Loneliness” or tho attompts iu Home other cunntries to obtain 
legal sanctions for acts of homosoxuality. 

Now these Hermaphrodites cannot bo at once* cured of thcrir dif.t orbing herF'ditnrv 
defects by means of medicine, neither can they be all on a janblon rtunovi'd from Dm 
^e of the earth by mere magic or murdered all tugothm* by Hri>i of 
xhereiore, .however paradoxical it may sound, Die only idVective wav td di'.iling with 
them and of preserving society against them lies in taking them within it:* f«dd and 
by an amoeboid movement absorbing them into it. 

A large number of abnormal persons has been integrated info Medal gioup i bv 
me simple device of providing for them an anprupriato soeial atmosphere no h t^* bh 
found in the different rohgioiis sects. Thu religious practice;-; of tie^.e are ^d*F'n 

X^wit that they have a fiotua! sunetiun behind thvun a 
• individual mental strugglo is avoided. Tho optuodions of th** he* I 
mstinct, in providing mental eqmllibrium aro to b» mm iu thuuu i*o-cullnd iitmurmul 

eo 
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Dr. ISf. B. Sen^ presiding over the Section of Mathematics and Phyxirs, delivm'cd nn 
address on the development of Modern Theoretical I’hysics and its limifiUinns, in 
of which he dwelt on the “bond of oontimiity” tlnd had oKisti'd hctwc»Mi the medi.»*yal 
and modern physical science. Passing on the considiM’atioii of the Kew M»H’hani*’s wiffi 
its achievemente and limitations ho pointed out the limni on which further ihjvidMp- 
ment was to be expected. 

Piychology Section 

Presiding over the Section of Psy<;hology, Dr. Suhrit (*hinthn Afifra of Du* 
University College of Science spoko on “psyodiology and life", ife rt*forrcd to a feu- 

* . i. 1 , * 1 » . 1 I' j 


dency in many intellectual centre, especially pt?rhaps in nnr land, fu d^M'litie to put 
serious conditions on any proposition that does not hear fii«‘ mark uf ;,nnM' one or 
other of tho recognused philosophical schools or is not aitnui.dde hi tie* ppc-fM,., i,f 
measurement by some one or other of the accepted etho^al standard;.. Thu tujidutr y 
is certainly not healthy for the duvolo]>menl; of any sciunirp, 

After crossing tho “hurdles’* of bohavionrism and plnio .ophy, Dr. Mitra ‘cuie^ to 
the centre of his theme, and njferrod to the prohhun of tih* individia.il {cat to 
adjust one’s self to the social conditions of hf«* or to niaku (Pm :.,o.u;d «cui duiou!; 
suitable to one’s self — and on the ability to idTcr urcjful i.idntious of tld-i pr^ddoin 
depends the success of psychology ns a practical iRucncc. 


the most accurate and logical otio from the theoretical sfandpouit a.; li ha:, a! . « proved 
to be the most fruitful in tho practical held. dofitjo;-, diaoa a* “;r, an aimojned 
and an anti-social trait” and hy an ahnorinal trad In* moans n trait nv|}o,.c doviatirm 
from the average is greater than the .Htaiuiard deviation of tljo gnmp in wlurh the 
individual belongs. The conception of abnormality thuj. variu;- not oidv from rtmui in 
group but also from age to age. . - i 

“The method of dealing with abnormalities, when by ac.oidcnt or for »vn -ons nni 
yet discovered, they happen to bo present in rather a kirgo liodv of pcr.,«ori* vaiicj 
m different societies and history shows that only tlmso nociidjcn ‘have noun dicd and 
continued to live which found, lot us call it, tho hordat mc.thml of trejUinK tlnun. 

For exarnple everyone agrees that Hormapliroditihm is an utmortimhtv i«rl m 
present in almost every society jjorhaps in umcli larger numt>nrs tlmn iii uMiaDv 
im^ined. J3ut a society which refuses to tobirate them and impones rchtj»**iuig 
legislations regarding them only weakons itself : bemum hy fomdnlly shutting tmt 
these victims of oiroumstances for traits for which they th^nnadvoi an; corfaiitlv luA 
^ society croatos dissensimis among its own members and invdoh tti*» 
^ antagonism of a nrgo ficctiou of its own popnlnm*. The not ruMili mI 

adjustment wlurh is tin* cssenco n living 
111 . some societies as e. g. in our liiiniu so«*ioty, all tlu*:a» ilv.unv.’mnn and 
feelings have been avoided by a very siinplo nut at tin* '.an»» 
s<Sfi 5 method, viz , by dviiiK thusu mit'.irtiiiini,.;i u di:.tiiir( 

tl>.njKh idiiii.mul limy linvi i iaiiily t.om.. 

m the sorvioo o£ sooiuty and this at im.'.i rt'ntovM , th.* i.iin^; 
tw o£ a sate and Honnnvluil. rl■:>l»ml!,ilIll• idii.'.t m s.i.nciv 

DerLn? ba v/ compelled to waRti war imaintd; it, as i.imilarlv ibdxrm-d 
Ear hoot^“TL%rMi nf ». g. tho (-iTni'ts r.f IJad.diirK !!..:i in 

legal saLtions for acts ot hSoxELty® 
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various committees and subcommittees which h ave been appointed by the TTnwersity, 
a better system of oclucation, more suitable to the modern conditions of life in our 
country, will emerge which will help to stem the tide of disappointment and distrust 
that has overtaken onr youths and to root out from their hearts the source of all mad 
and reckless activities. 

‘^Let it however be brought home to all concerned thet however ideal a school 
currioiilum may bo from the theoretical standpoint it may not be possible for every boy 
and girl to go through the coarse prescribed. It is sheer waste of energy to attempt 
to force down the same matter in the same way through the throats of all. The time 
and the effort of the students unfit for such a curriculum but compelled to undertake 
same are entirely lost. Huch a student when be grows up becomes merely a burden 
to society, whereas the chances are that had he been given proper facilities for deve- 
loping his own innate aptitudes which did not perhaps lie in the line of the prescri- 
bed course, he might have been one of the most useful members of it. 

“It is in connection with this problem that the Intelligence Tests perfected by the 
psychologists are of the greatest use. In other countries periodical tests of the intelli- 
gence of every student have become a regular feature of all school work and in some 
countries college freshmen even are subjected to tests with a view to helping them 
with suggestions as to the courses best fitted for them. 

“I should mention, that in India too some work in this direction has been done. 
Dr. Rice has translated the Torman tests into Hindusthani, and attempts to form suitable 
questionnaires and to determine novme of Bengali children have been made and are 
still being made by Mr. H. P. Mati and Mr. G-. Pal, both of our Department in the 
University luive, tlie former of whom was elected President of the Psychology section 
of the Philosof)liioal Oonforenco which has just concluded its deliberations at 
Waltair. T would lik (3 to suggest here that the preparation of standardised sets of intelli- 
gence tests, suitable to the different provinces ot India be at once undertaken by the 
respective TJnivorsitios and the labours of the different Universities in this direction 
be co-ordinated through the medium of the Inter-University Board. The determination 
of norms is no doubt a task beset with difficulties but they are not insurmountable 
ones. As regards tlie University of Calcutta, I think, the already existing Board called 
the Students’ Health Welfare Committee may be enlarged by the addition of Psycholo- 
gist and re(}ognised teachers whose duties it will be to collect psychological statistics 
along with other informatfon regarding the physical health of the students. When 
these statistics have been collected they may be sifted and analysed and out of them 

the norms may be prepared”. , . , , . ^ ^ 

Dr, Mitrci then referred to the value of psychology m reveahng the contents of 
the infants’ mind and in this connection paid a tribute to the work of Freud and said 
that psycho-analysts have unjusty been accused of ‘sex mama’. The educational signiff- 
canoe of Freud’s researches lies specially in the theory which he has propounded 
regarding the development of the sex life of the infant and the mterplay of the emo- 
tions of love and hatered towards their parents. , - , „ 

“It is very much to be regretted”, he said, “that while the number of mentallj 
afflicted persons is steadily going up in our country, the attempt to grapple with this 
growing evil is limited as yet only to a few persons . 


The National Institute of Sciences 

The inaugnration of the National Institute of Sciences in India T^ perfomrfon to 
7th. January 1935 in the afternoon at the Senate H^se of the Ctontta University 
by *Eis Excellency John Andersow, Governor of Bengal. 

In course of a short speech Dr. Button., President of the Indian Science Congress, 
invited His Excellency to perform the ceremony. 

Governor’s Adrress 

Inaugurating the first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India, His : 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal in coarse of his speech said : 

The Dopular conception of a scientist is that of a man who pursues toth for ite 
own sXtod with no interest, or at any rate no selfish interest m the praoticai 
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various committees and subcommittees which have been appointed by the Universitv 
a better system of education, more suitable to the modern conditions of life in our 
country, will emerge which, will help to stem the tide of disappointment and distrust 
that has overtaken our youths and to root out from their hearts the source of all mad 
and reckless activities. 

“Let it however be brought home to all concerned thet however ideal a school 
curriculum may bo from the theoretical standpoint it may not be possible for every boy 
and girl to go through the course prescribed. It is sheer waste of energy to attempt 
to force down tho same matter in the same way through the throats of all. The time 
and the effort of tho students unfit for such a curriculum but compelled to undertake 
same are entirely lost. Huoh a student when be grows up becomes merely a burden 
to society, whereas the chances are that had he been given proper facilities for deve- 
loping his own innate aptitudes which did not perhaps lie in the line of the prescri- 
bed course, he might have been one of the most useful members of it. 

“It is in connection witli this problem that the Intelligence Tests perfected by the 
psychologists are of the greatest use. In other countries periodical tests of the intelli- 
gence of every student have become a regular feature of all school work and in some 
countries college freshmen even are subjected to tests with a view to helping them 
with suggestions as to the courses best fitted for them. 

“I should mention, that in India too some work in this direction has been done. 
Dr. Rice has translated the Torman tests into Hindusthani, and attempts to form suitable 
question c air os and to determine norme of Bengali children have been made and are 
still being made by Mr. H. P. Mati and Mr. G-. Pal, both of our Department in the 
Univei’sity hru’e, tlie former of whom was elected President of the Psychology section 
of the Philosoi))iiGal Conforenco which has just concluded its deliberations at 
Waltair. I would like to suggest here that the preparation of standardised sets of intelli- 
gonce tests, suitable to the different provinces oi India be at once undertaken by the 
rospoctivo Uni vers i tics and tho labours of tho different Universities in this direction 
be co-ordinatod through tho medium of the Inter-University Board. The determination 
of norms is no doubt a task beset with difficulties but they are not insurmountable 
ones. As regards the University of Calcutta, I think, the already existing Board called 
the Students’ Health Welfare Committee may he enlarged by the addition of Psycholo- 
gist's and vocognised teachers whose duties it will be to collect psychological s&tistics 
along with other informatfon regarding the physical health of the students. When 
these statistics have been collected they may be sifted and analysed and out of them 
the norms may be prepared”. 

Dr. Mitra then referred to the value of psychology in revealing the contents of 
the infants’ mind and in this connection paid a tribute to the work of Freud and said 
that psycho-analysts have unjusty been accused of ‘sex mania’. The educational signifi- 
cance of Freud’s researches lies specially in the theory which he has propounded 
regarding the development of the sex life of the infant and the interplay of tie emo- 
tions of love and haterod towards their parents. 

“It is very much to be regretted”, he said, “that while the number of mentally 
afflicted persons is steadily going up in our country, the attempt to grapple with this 
growing evil is limited as yet only to a few persons”. 


The National Institute of Sciences 

The inauguration of the National Institute of Sciences in India was perform^ on 
7th. January 1935 in the afternoon at the Senate House of the Calcutta Umversity 
by His Excellency !Sir John Andtr&on^ Governor of Bengal. 

In course of a short speech Dr. Bution, President of the Indian Science Congress, 
invited His Excellency to perform the ceremony. 

Governor’s Adrress 

Inaugurating the first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal in course of his speech said 

The popular conception of a scientist is that of a man who pursues truth for its 
own sake and with no interest, or at any rate no selfish interest m the practical 
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India through the largely accidental external inhiiences of colonisation aided hy free 
communications with other parts of the world which have themselves developed 
differently and at a different pace. The mst country which is inhabited by at least 
350 million people is as regai'cis the illiterate musses in much the same condition as 
Europe during the middle ages. To those who have the time and tlie inclination it 
may afford an interesting field of spoculatiou lo consider what will be the result of 
the interaction between this modernism of the few and tho traditionalism of the many. 
There is a humorous if cynical cliche on this subject to the effect that ‘‘He who bets 
on a certainty is a rogue ; he who does not is a fool.” This much however is sure 
that the eventual results will largely depend on the wisdom, insight and intellectual 
calibre of those representing the ideas and sciences which this institute has been 
founded to promote. 

1 am sure from my personal observation that at its inception at any rate this 
Institute will be served by moml)ers blessed with wisdom as well as learning and that 
in consequence, its future is bright. I would only add, if I may. one word of caution 
and of exhortation. I know from my own oxperioiico how, V)y reason of thtdr training 
and of tho nature of thoir work, men of hScicnce tend to Vjecomo strongly individualistic 
ill their outlook and impationt of any form of constraint or discipline. Tho success of 
this Institute will depend, I believe, very largely on tho extent to which this very 
natural tendency can be held in check. No one, I am sure, need bo aporehctisive lest 
his work may suffer in freshness, originality or vigour from loyal adherence to the 
aims and objects of this Instituto. On tho contrary union is strength and inasmuch 
as tho boundaries of sciouco are constantly expanding and the intoniupenUence of the 
individual sciences constantly increasing, t trust that ibis lustiinte will ooutinue to he, 
as I am assured it is to-day, truly reprosentative and lhat its inombors will all derive 
from it strength and inspiration and a groater capacsily for servicti In inaugurating 
this first session of tho National Instituto of bjcieiiccs of India, I wish ilni Instituto all 
possible success. 


Dr. FermourU Addres* 

In course of his inaugural addross Dr. L. L. Fermoar said 

It is desirable to clarify our ideas about our National Institute ; and tins can. 
best be done by sketching briefly the devolopmont of scientifb» rcscarcli in India so 
as to show tho position of our National Institute of i^icienccs with rofercnce to other 
soientific organisations, followed by a discussion upon what our National Institute 
should do. 

In the present oentury we have entered on a now stage in tho development of 
scientific research in India, In the matter of specialist scientific societies the geologists 
gave an early lead with tho foundation of tho Mining and Geological Institute of India 
m 1906. The Indian Mathematical Society was startcil in 1907 in Madras as the Indian 
Mathematical (dub and at present tho office thereof is in Poona. This was fpUqwod 
by the Institution of Eughieers (India) Colluded in 1921, the Indian Chamber Society, 
was founded in 1924, as also the Oeological. Mining, tho Motallurgical Society of India ; 
whilst in tho past year, throo all-India sociotius have boon fouudtjd in Calcutta, namely, 
the Indian Physical Society, tho Indian Souioty of Boil Sidonco, and the Indian PhyBio- 
logical Society. There is also tho Society of Biological ( hemists founded at Bangalore in 
and the Institution of Chemists (India) founded in Calcutta in 1927, the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society founded in 1908. 

In addition to the Oovernmont scientific services tliero are also in India several 
research institutions Imperial Institute of yeterinary Research at Muktesar,^ the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa (1903), th*o Central Research Institute 
at Kiisauli (1906), the Imperial Fore.st Research Institute at Dclira Dun (1906), and the 
All-lndia Institute of Public Meath and Hygiene in (Calcutta (1934), the School of Tropi- 
cal Modicino, Calcutta, and the Haffkino Institute, Bombay. 

Further, there is an Indian Instituto of Science at Bangalore founded in 1911, 

The Univewhtieb 

Finally, we must mention the Universities which as thoir title indicates may be 
concernod with all branches of knowledge. Tho oldest universities in India are these 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, all of which wore foundu<l in 1857, followed by the 
University of the Punjab in 1882 and University of Allahabad in 1887. In those 
Universities Chairs of Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics are almost universal and, in 
addition, most universities have chairs of Botany and Zoology, but only a small propor- 
tion of them have Chairs of Geology, 
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India through the largely accidental external influences of colonisation aided hy free 
communications with other parts of the world which have themselves developed 
differently and at a different pace. The vast country which is inhabited by at least 
350 million people is as regards the illiterate musses in much the same condition as 
Europe during the middle ages. To those who have the time and the iuuliuatioa it 
may afford an interesting held of speculation to consider what will be the result of 
the interaction between this modernism of the fo\y and tho traditionalism of the many. 
There is a humorous if cynical cliche on this subject to the effect that “He who bets 
on a certainty is a rogue ; he who does not is a fool.” This much however is sure 
that the eventual results will largely depend on the wisdom, insight and intellectual 
calibre of those representing the ideas and sciences which this institute has been 
founded to promote. 

1 am sure from my personal observation that at its inception at any rate this 
Institute will be served by members blessed with wisdom as well as learning and that 
in consequence, its future is bright. I would only add, if I may. one word of caution 
and of exhortation. 1 know from my own experience how, by rea.son of their training 
and of tho nature of thoir work, men of Heionoe tend to become strongly individualistic 
in their outlook and impatient of any form of constraint or discipline. The success of 
this Institute will depend, 1 believe, very largely on the extent to which this very 
natural tendency can be hold in check. No one, £ am sure, need bo apprehensive lest 
his work may suffer in freshness, origin.ality or vigour from loyal adherence to the 
aims and ohj'ects of this Institute, On the contrary union is strength and inasmuch 
as the boundaries of science are constantly expanding ami Ihu iniordependence of the 
individual soiomies constantly incroasing, I trust that iliis Institute will continue to be, 
as I am assured it is to-day, truly representativo and lhat its members will all derive 
from it strength and inspiration and a greatin- cajjacily for servi(se. In inaugii rating 
this first session of tho National In.stituto of tscionces of India, I wish the Institute ail 
possible success. 


Dr. Fermour’* Addres* 


In course of his inaugural address Dr, L, L, Fermotir said 

It is desirable to clarify our ideas about our National Institute ; and tins can 
best be done by sketching briolly the developmout of soientifh} research in India so 
as to show the position of our National Institute of i^ciuiices with roforenoe to other 
soientific organisations, followed by a discussion upon what our National Institute 
should do. 

In the present century we have entered on a new stage in tho development of 
scientific rosoarch in India. In the matter of specialist scientinc societies the geologists 
gave an early load with tho foundation of tho Mining and Ecological Institute of India 
m 1906. The Indian Mathematical Society was started in 1907 in Madras as tho Indian 
Mathematical (dub and at present the office thoroof is in Puona, This was followed 
by the Xustitution of Eugiueers (India) Comidod in 1921, ihu Indian Chamber Society, 
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and the Institution of Chemists (India) founded in Calcutta in 1927, the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society founded in 1908. 

In addition to the Oovorumont scientific services there are also in India several 
research institutions viz. Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research tat Muktesar, tho 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa (1903), tho Central Research Institute 
at Kasauli (1906), the Imperial Fore.st Research Institute at Dehra Dun (1906), and the 
All-India Institute of Public Heath and Hygiene in Calcutta (1934), the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine, Calcutta, and the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. 

Farther, there is an Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore founded in 1911. 

The UNivEftHiriEs 


Finally, we must mention the Universities which as thoir title indicates may be 
concerned with all branches of knowledge. Tho oldest universities in India are these 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, all of which were founde<l in £857, followed by the 
University of the Punjab in 1882 and University of Allahabad in 1887. In those 
Universities Chairs of Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics are almost universal and, in 
addition, most universities have chairs of Botany and Zoology, but only a small propor- 
tion of them have Chairs of Geology, 
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Indian Academies oe Sconces 


“When in 1933, the proposal was mooted to found an Indian Academy of Sciences, 
some of us overlooked the fact that there were already two such Academies in exis- 
tence,— one called the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the other the United Provinces 
Academy of Sciences. The proposal, therefore, to found a third Indian Academy 
which was entrusted to a Committee appointed by the Indian Science Congress, logi- 
cally meant either the creation of a fresh garden in another part of India, or of a 
body to co-ordinate the already existing gardens. Our friends in Bangalore knew all 
the time that they needed a Society of Academy status with its headquarters in 
Bangalore. Had they boldly said so at the beginning, the confusion that has arisen in 
scientific circles during the past year would have been avoided, because it is obviously 
correct that Bouthrep India should have its own philosopher’s garden. However, Ban- 
galore did not do this, so that the general problem was entrusted to the Academy 
Committee appointed ad hoe by the Indian Science Congress. When this took place 
logic necessitated, though the position had then been analysed by no one, the formation 
of an Academy of Sciences in Southern India, and possibly of others in Western India 
and the Punj^ib, and then the formation of a co-ordinating body for all the Academies, 
three, four or nvo in number. 

The Indian Academy op Sciences, Banoalore 

Object as we may to the manner in which our Bangalore friends cut adrift and ab- 
ruptly started a new Academy, their action has at least had the merit of revealing the 
logic of the situation, so that we can appropriately end by welcoming the Indian Aca- 
demy of Sciences founded at Bangalore, 

The Formation of the Institute 


But we still need a co-ordinating body ; and that is why it is necessary to found 
the National Institute. Obviously this co-ordinating body should not compete 
with the Academies in such a way as to harm them. The prime function of the Aca- 
demies is to arrange for regular meetings for philosophic discussions on a suitable 
periodic basis, and for the regular periodic publication of the results of these meetings 
and discussions. With these activities of the Academics our National Institute should 
not seriously compete. Instead, our National Institute should have as one of its 
major activities the co-ordination of the labours of the various Academies. This may 
prove to be a task of some importance and magnitude, for since India is as large as 
Europe without Bussia, so eventually, as the progress of science so justifies, it may 
prove desirable to found Academies of Sciences for several of the larger units of 
territory in India. 

Liason op National Institute with tee Academies 


There is at present no organic relationship between . the co-ordinating Institute and 
the co-operating Academies. Each of the Academies is a completely independent body 
and the extent to which co-ordination of their labours can be effected through the 
National Institute depends upon the measure of concord that is established. We have 
arranged, however, for an effective liaison with the three existing Academies by pro- 
viding on the Council of the National Institute for additional Yice-President and op. 
additional Member of Council for each of the co-operating Academies to be nomi- 
nated by the respective Academies. In addition also, parfly because common sense 
requires it, and partly in acknowledgment of our debt of percentage, we ^ are 
providing for an additional Vice-President and an additional Member of Council to 
be filled from the Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress. 


Fellowship op The National Institute 

After full discussion the Academic Committee decided that our new body should 
have a membership sufficiently restricted to make it a distinction to belong thereto, 
but at the same time not so limited as to prevent us having at our disposal a useful 
volume of scientific experience and ability. After full discussion the Academy Com- 
mittee decided that our new body should have a membership sufficiently restricted to 
make it a distinction to belong thereto but at the same time not so limited as to 
prevent us having at our disposal a useful volume of scientific experience and ability. 
We decided that it would be suitable to start with 125 Foundation Fellows and to 
elect 10 new Fellows annually thereafter. In selecting the Foundation Fellows the 
Academy Committee first assigned quotas on a percentage basis i:o the various sciences 
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Indian Acadejjies of Sciences 


When in 1933, the proposal was mooted to found an Indian Academy of Sciences, 
some of us overlooked the fact that there were already two such Academies in exis- 
tence,— one called the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the other the United Provinces 
Academy of Sciences. The proposal, therefore, to found a third Indian Academy 
which was entrusted to a Committee appointed by the Indian Science Congress, logi- 
cally meant either the creation of a fresh garden in another part of India, or of a 
body to co-ordinate the already existing gardens. Our friends in Bangalore knew all 
the time that they needed a Society of Academy status with its headquarters in 
Bangalore. Had they boldly said so at the beginning, the confusion that has arisen in 
scientific circles during the past year would have been avoided, because it is obviously 
correct that Bouthren India should have its own philosopher’s garden. However, Ban- 
galore did not do this, so that the general problem was entrusted to the Academy 
Committee appointed ad hoc by the Indian Science Congress. When this took place 
logic necessitated, though the position had then been analysed by no one, the formation 
of an Academy of Sciences in Southern India, and possibly of others in Western India 
and the Punjab, and then the formation of a co-ordinating body for all the Academies, 
three, four or five in number. 

The Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalobe 

Object as we may to the manner in which our Bangalore friends cut adrift and ab- 
ruptly started a new Academy, their action has at least had the merit of revealing the 
logic of the situation, so that we can appropriately end by welcoming the Indian Aca- 
demy of Sciences founded at Bangalore. 

The Formation of the Institute 


Bnt we still need a oo-ordinating body ; and that is why it is necessary to found 
the National Institute. Obviously this co-ordinating body should not compete 
with the Academies in such a way as to harm them. The prime function of the Aca- 
demies is to arrange for regular meetings for philosophic discussions on a suitable 
periodic basis, and for the regular periodic publication of the results of these meetings 
and discussions. With these activities of the Academics our National Institute should 
not seriously compete. Instead, our National Institute should have as one of its 
major activities the co-ordination of the labours of the various Academies. This may 
prove to be a task of some importance and magnitude, for since India is as large as 
JEurope without Eussia, so eventually, as the progress of science so justifies, it may 
prove desirable to found Academies of Sciences , for several of the larger units of 
territory in India. 

Liason of National Institute with the Academies 


There is at present no organic relationship between . the co-ordinating Institute and 
the co-operating Academies. Each of the Academies is a completely independent body 
and the extent to which co-ordination of their labours can be effected through the 
National Institute depends upon the measure of concord that is established. We have 
arranged, however, for an effective liaison with the three existing Academies by pro- 
viding on the Council of the National Institute for additional Yioe-President and an 
additional Member of Council for each of the co-operating Academies to be nomi- 
nated by the respective Academies. In addition also, partly because common sense 
requires it, and partly in acknowledgment of our debt of percentage, we ^ are 
providing for an additional Vice-President and an additional Member of Council to 
be filled from the Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress. 


Fellowship of The National Institute 

After full discussion the Academic Committee decided that our new body should 
have a membership sufficiently restricted to make it a distinction to belong thereto, 
but at the same time not so limited as to prevent us having at our disposal a useful 
volume of scientific experience and ability. After full discussion the Academy Com- 
mittee decided that our new body should have a membership sufficiently restricted to 
make it a distinction to belong thereto but at the same time not so limited as to 
prevent us having at our disposal a useful volume of scientific experience and ability. 
We decided that it would be suitable to start with 125 Foundation Fellows and to 
elect 10 new Fellows annually thereafter. In selecting the Foundation Fellows the 
Academy Committee first assigned quotas on a percentage basis io the various sciences 
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convenieatly accessible to all workers of scieaoe in India. ‘ For this reason it has been 
agreed that one of the duties of the National Institute will be to issue a consolidated 
Comptes rendus or Proceedings containing summaries of the papers read before all the 
three co-operating Academies, I can imagine that later it may be asked why we 
confine our activities to papers read before Academies only, and I can foresee as a 
development that eventually it may prove desirable to include also summaries of papers 
published in specialist scientific societies, and in this way to produce a consolidated 
Comptes rendus of all papers read before both Academies and specialist societies 

jSthough normally scientific research is severely specialised, so that scientists tend 
to work in water-tight compartments, yet every science has its borders where it 
touches one or more other sciences, so that there are fruitful fields or, shall we say, 
gardens of possible co-operation along these boundaries. It is, therefore, sometimes 
suitable’ and desirable to promote special meetings for the purpose of arranging dis- 
cussions by scientists ox allied sciences of problems of joint interest. These dis- 
cussions’ are usually known as symposia (literally drinking together) and it has; been 
agreed that the arrangement of symposia may be regarded as one of the functions of 

the National Institute, ^ ^ ^ • -d i. i 4 . 

Ton will remember that m accordance with the resolutions passed in Bombay last 

Tanuarv one of onr purposes should be to promote and maintain a liaison between 
men of science and men of letters. The Academy Committee decided dnrmg the ye^ 
that our first task must be to found an organisation devised specifically to suit the 
needs of SnS and that the question of providing for this Uaison with letters m^t 
be left for the future. Ton will, I hope, all agree with me on the gr^t desirability 
of ultimately effecting such a liaison which would be brought about ititoately if my 
visron of National Institutes of Arts and Letters oo-operatmg with our National 
Institute of Sciences of India should come true. For the present we may consider 
that the desired liaison has been effected in an indirect way bv the fact that one of 
the Academies co-operating with the National Institute, namely tlie Asiatic Society, is 

o.n Academv both of sciences and of letters. . 

Onr provincial rules do not name any place as the headquarters and there is nothm| 
in them^ to prevent a change of headquarters at any time should the mterests of 
National Institute render this desirable. Meanwhile convenieime and coiMon sense 
Smeared to S that we should, to begin with, locate the office oi toe Institute m 
rSoutta Once concord had been established with Bangalore. Sir 0. T. Ramanhimself 
Calcut . obviously the logical aud correct course to follow. We have 

in accordance ji* ®ctWaS^ 
inr Fmmdation Fellows incur note on the aims and objects of toe National 

the first year to take the opinion of onr Fefiows on 

AR°-^*’have decided to make a commencement in Calontta, 

Benil ha^.setteroiidy^ offered to provide us TTiGetiiifirs of our National Institute 



Asiatic Soctoty preserves ^ts traditional position^^^^^^ 

SU».’SaMa£”l*L" 

of scientific research in India. 

AlUodia Mnslim Edscatioial CoofereDce 

sssS'St 'sr «i, s'“«i s a.. •' <»= " 
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contmiLe to be a centre of Muslim culture and learning : and it should 
teaching and reseai'ch m Islamic subjects for which no • t 

in any other institution. For teohnioal education he advopatfirl 
Pol^hnb Institute ..hich might proyilrteSg i/fSy * 

female education, he regretted the lack of education amongst the Muslim 
women. The P^ple were inclined to send their girls to schools, opnortiinities 
did not exist He advocated separate schools for Muslim girls f or thrL ?fwwu 
Absence of Muslim tniditions frorn the text*books in Government Girls’ School ' f2) 
lack of provi^on of Pardha and religions instruction ; and (3) misyniDaSetic wUeht 
of the staff. He advocated that liberal grant should \)e given to 'girls’ schools Tn the 
end, .he emphasised the importanoe%f separate coSIes LI sIpS' mie 
examination for women, with schools which should he accompanied with ^ -those^ pri- 
vileges t^t are given to parallel examinations conducted by boys, ^ 

Dr. Ziauddin .^ined tnen d^cussed the question of examinations and pointed out 
some of its important defects. He said that the^ whole of education was dominated by 
examinations. He held that success in examinations was more a question of luck 
merit Discussing the objects and scope of the Advisory Board of Education to be 
established fiom April, he said tlmt its work and its functions should be similar to those 

U 1 n U • Research. Educational changes of all India character 

shoul-ali be initiated by this body. It should co-ordinate the standard of High School 
Examinations all over India, and should make known the results of experiments carried 
on in various provinces. It should maintain a good library and periodically publish 
Ijamphlets in special subjects. 

In conclusion, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed reviewed the work of the Provincial Conferences 
and said that they should^ also modify their system of work on the same h ue as is 
suggested for the All-India Educational Conference. The Provincial Conferences 
existed in many provinces, but for lack of definite ideals before them, their activities 
had now become seasonal. He said that though education could not solve aJl the 
problems of India, yet no such problems could be solved at all unless educafion was 
put on right foundation. 


All Bengal College Teachers’ Conference 

Tenth Session — Calcutta — 20th April 1935 

Presiding over the tenth conference of the All-Bengal College and TJniversi^ 
Teachers’ Association at Feni on Saturday the 20th. April 1935, Prof. .H. IT, Sen in 
course of his address on some Problems of Modern Edncation said : — 

When one notices that the fruits of education are not all that could be desired, 
in despondence, one naturally asks, what is wrong with the system ? The fsdth in 
the art of educating prompts enquiry into the fundamentals on which educability 
depends. Can these ;be anticipated and influenced? Can^ the element of mystery be 
removed from phenomena related to the mind, by bringing them on a par wi^ the 
positive sciences ? If evolution has been ^ rendered possible by a limited variation in 
hereditary, does it imply a corresponding limit to the subject and^ scope of i^ucation ? 
Are we wasting substance and energy in trying to educate all ? Can we institute a 
mechanical analogy as to the task before us ? ^ 

We are beginning to realise the possibility of overooming xnany oi the so-callw 
defects of the mind or intellect, either by resorting to special consideratioi^ of the 
physical side, or by devising means of intellectual appeal suitable for the individum 
in question, or by applying a combination of both methods. At the same time, 
conception of education has in it a farther important mplication, namety, ^ 
adaptibility of certain types to certain definite^ but distmct modes of The 

pro oable variations being very large, if not indeed infinite, may we not after ^ be 
performing a most objectionable function by trying to convert all mto one type 
Should all be either lions, or tigers or apes ? Is there not tiie desirabili^ 
duoing the best of each according to tendencies with which they ^e born r bhouid. 
then, the method of handling be alike ? These are fl^estio^s which should be 
sidered in developing the future education of humanity. The Iheoretical compiesty 
may at first stagger us, but fortunately, the various types can be, for ail pracnoai 
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should continue to be a centre of Muslim culture and learning ; and it should provide 
teaching and research in Islamic subjects for which no provision could possibly exist 
in any other institution. For technical education, he advocated the estabnshment of a 
Polytechnic Institute which might provide teaching in a variety of subjects. 

Regarding female education, he regretted the lack of education amongst the Muslim 
women. The people were inclined to send their girls to schools, but opportunities 
did not exist. He advocated separate schools for Muslim girls for three reasons : (1) 
Absence of Muslim traditions from the text-books in Government Girls’ School ; (2) 
lack of provision of Pardha and religious instruction : and (3) unsympathetic treatment 
of the staff. He advocated that liberal grant should be given to girls’ schools. In the 
end, he emphasised the importance of separate courses and separate public 
examination for women, with schools which should be accompanied with ^ -those pri- 
vileges are given to parallel examinations conducted by boys. 

Br. Ziauddin Ahmed then discussed the question of examinations and pointed out 
some of its important defects. He said that the whole of education was dominated by 
examinations. He held that success in examinations was more a question of luck than 
merit. Discussing the objects and scope of the Advisory Board of Education to be 
established from April, he said that its work and its functions should be similar to those 
of the Council of Agricultuj-al Research. Educational changes of all India ^ character 
shoul-all be initiated by this body. It should co-ordinate the standard of High School 
Examinations all over India, and should make known the results of experiments carn^ 
on in various provinces. It should maintain a good library and periodically publish 

pamphlets in special subjects. , „ . 

In conclusion, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed reviewed the work of the Provmoial Conferences 
and said that they should also modify their system of work on the same Ime as is 
suggested for the All-India Educational Conference. The Provincial Confere^es 
existed in many provinces, but for lack of definite ideals before the^ their acti^u^ 
had now become seasonal. He said that though education could not solve all tne 
problems of India, yet no such problems could be solved at all unless education was 
put on right foundation. 


All Bengal College Teachers* Conference 

Tenth Session — Calcutla-^aOth April 1935 

Presiding over the tenth conference of the ^ 

Teachers’ A^ssooiation at Peni on Saturday April 1935, Proi S. K. Sea m 

course of his address on some Problems of Modern Education said 

mechanical analogy as to the overcomine many of the so-called 

We are beginning to rea ise ^iderations of the 

defects of the mind or intellect, either M i suitable for the individual 

physical side, or by devising means of a t the same lime, this 

fn Wtiou, or by apply^^ ^ ww ready 
conception of education has in it a further p modes of trainliig. The 

adaZbiUty of certain .types to cer^m Tay Ve all be 

probable variations being very t to convert all into one type? 

performing a most objectionable Jo ^sfhere not the desirability of pro- 

Should all be either lions, or ^ „ .^jth which they are born ? Should 
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finally a personal matter, encouraging tlie habit of reading for one’s ownself should 
he the basic principle of teaching whether in the universities or in the schools. Hence 
libraries should be available to-students and people generally on the one hand, and popular 
addresses, visits to exhibitions aod museums should be encouraged. The gamut of 
understanding should not be very hurriedly accentuated, and only a normal acd easy 
growth through generation can bring a nation or a race to a higher standard of cultural 
living. The most healthy sign of a national evolution is its demand for cultural, 
and not that culture is thurst upon any one. Here in India we are constantly speaMng 
of mass education, but not the masses. Is the time ripe for it ? The success of com- 
pulsory education will be very much reduced, if the desire to have it did not come 
iTom within. In other words, the proneness for education must be shown by the person 
himself, -otherwise education will be misplaced, and expenses inourred without 
corresponding benefit. 


This may look like an advocacy Tof retrogression, but when one desires compulsory 
mass education to be introduced he must be prepared for the corresponding alteration 
in the outlook of life. If then the circumstances, social, economic and political do not 
afford him the chances of fruition, his whole life becomes a philosophy of discontent 
Thus education instead of being a source of happiness, brings misery in its train. The 
central idea is that the urge must come from inside for the acquisition of knowledge, 
as much as appetite from a natural healthy physical balance. Then food is relished and 
absorbed, and the system has the sense of well-being. In any ease, one has to believe 
in this appropriate evolution '.not only amongst the masses, but also amongst the so- 
called privileged classes. The fruits of university education are only indifferently 
enjoyed by the general educated community. The sense of comfort, the standard of 
living, the possibilities of the joys of life, all which education unfolds can hardly come 
to the lot of many, as they constitute mostly material comforts and, as such, economic 
sufficiency is at the bottom of such' a realisation of life. There is thus_ unconsciously 
created a situation in which competition of a gross or vulgar type springs into exis- 
tence, and a group feeling against groups automatically resists. ^ / 

All questions here must be considered from two points of view, the internal 
(national) and the external (international), and a philosophy harmonising ; these two 
should be defined. The moral value of such a dual system of treatment may indeed be 
enhanced to a degree of sublimity bordering on a universal federation, and me modern 
youth tendencies go far to show the necessity for expanding '•the geograplucal boun- 
daries to combat against this isolation of the races. Such ' and s^il^ Meas m^t 
proceed from educational institutions, where youths are prepared for the battle 
The mere imparting of the three E’s is the least part of human education. wMe 
equipping men and women for some kind of work, they fail to equip them for me 
real struggle of life where the philosophical fundamentals regulatmg the relation bet- 
ween individuals, nations and races, are of primary importance^ Hence it is mat; 
oultui-e has more value than civilisation, and religion more than science ? 

Now, as it is important to bring these thoughts within the scope of modem 
tion, no less importknt is the unifioation of the nataral forces with the higher proW^ 
of spiritaal life. In other words, to harness material forces so ^ 
ends of human destiny, should he the end of scientific discoveries. . 
ever much good has been adulterated with much evil by the maten^ 

by &e hilliant success in soientifio research I The march of destrncton pr^s 
apace with the institutions of healing ; -.pleasures have to be tFOU|ht by the nsMy of 
pmn I A problem that is not considered gentle enough for educationists “ 
fo touch uDou is the problem of sex. To-day is the day for sex-prohlemiste. _ They 
have tried all their ingenuity to iustify unbndled sex. It would have been so simple, 

td^of a mtterfo“!ScW, if o^nly ttey or’’?\'^uo&rSa/thStion 

truth and justice in such relations. If they would, they soon notice ftat tte reMw 
of sex is not at all ugly, but full of joy and creative glory. Under conoiHons ot ^m 

it, aX'-Si 

actions. In educational institutions, co-eduoation ^the str^le^of economic 
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•anally a personal matter, enoonraging tEe habit of reading for one’s ownself should 
be the basic principle of teaching whether in the universities or in the schools. Hence 
libraries should be available to-students and people generally on the one hand, and popular 
addresses, visits to exhibitions and museums should be encouraged. The gamut of 
understanding should not be very hurriedly accentuated, and only a normal and easy 
growth through generation can bring a nation or a race to a higher standard of cultural 
living. The most healthy sign of a national evolution is its demand for cultural, 
and not that culture is thurst upon any one. Here in India we are constantly spealdng 
of mass education, but not the masses. Is the time ripe for it ? The success of com- 
pulsory education will be very much reduced, if the desire to have it did not come 
from within. In other words, the proneness for education must be shown by the person 
himself, otherwise education will be misplaced, and expenses incurred without 
corresponding benefit. 


This may look like an advocacy Tof retrogression, but when one desires compulsory 
mass education to be introduced he must be prepared for the corresponding alteration 
in the outlook of life. If then the circumstances, social, economic and political do not 
afford him the chances of fruition, his whole life becomes a philosophy of discontent 
Thus education instead of being a source of happiness, brings misery in its train. The 
central idea is that the urge must coma from inside for the acquisition of knowledge, 
as much as appetite ft’om a natural healthy physical balance. Then food is relished and 
absorbed, and the system has the sense of well-being. In any ease, one has to believe 
in this appropriate evolution ‘.not only amongst the masses, but also amongst the so- 
called privileged classes. The fruits of university education are only indifferently 
enjoyed by the general educated commuuity. The sense of comfort, the standard of 
living, the possibilities of the joys of life, all which education unfolds can hai'dly come 
to the lot of many, as they constitute mostly material comforts and, as such, economio 
sufficiency is at the bottom of such' a realisation of life. There is thus_ unconsciously 
created a situation in which competition of a gross or vulgar type springs into exis- 
tence, and a group feeling against groups automatically resists. ^ . i" 

All questions here must be considered from two points of view, the internal 
(national) and the external (international), and a philosophy harmonising ’.these two 
should be defined. The moral value of such a dual system of treatment may indeed be 
enhanced to a degree of sublimity bordering on a universal federation, and me modern 
youth tendencies go far to show the necessity for expanding ‘the geograplucal boun- 
daries to combat against this isolation of the races. Such and simto ideas m^t 
proceed from educational institutions, where youths are prepared for the battle <>fhie. 
The mere imparting of the three E’s is the least part of human education, whue 
equipping men and women for some kind of work, they fail to equip them for me 
real struggle of life where the philosophical fundamentals regulating the relation 't- 
ween individuals, nations and races, are of primary importance^ Hence it is tnac 
oultni'e has more value than civilisation, and religion more than science r 

Now, as it is important to bring these thoughts within the scope of modem 
tion%o less importot is the unification of the natural forces with the pjrohlMffi 

of spiritual life. In other words, to harness materwl forces so as ^ 
ends of human destiny, should he the end of scientific discoveries. _ Ynfortunately, hw 
ever, much good has been adulterated with much eril hy the matenal 
toby thrbrilliant suoeess in scientific research ! The march of destrochon pr^s 
apace with the institutions of healing ; ..pleasures have to be hy 

pmn ! A problem that is not considered gentle enough for educationists m teoomfry 

to touch upon is the problem of seir. To-day is the day ^ 

bnvA +nftd all their iuffennitv to lustify unbridled sex. It would have been so simple, 
aS nc^a mate forlSatipn^, if o^nly they wodd oombine neeess^y eM of 
truth and justice in such relations. If they would, they soon no ' . truth 

of sex is not at all ugly, hnt full of joy and creative glory. 

smit iiistice even if the nresent svstem of marriage were disoontmuM, a sysrem 

woul\ ensvie which is no less binding than marriage and no less l^for deft- 

not performed at the altar. If the marriage system has, degenera^, it is fw deh- 
cienoy in truth and justice, and any future relation between mm si^- 

last, unless these two elements are present amount of sex appetite^ 
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from the homes and in the schools. The remedy is difficult seeing that co-oneration 
between parents and teachers is sorely wanting. He that knows the practical imnort- 
ance of method would have no hesitation in declaring from house tops, that nanonal 
efforts are realising an unspeakably low efficiency for want of method 

A comparison of the knowledge of a city boy and a village boy of the same affe 
brings out very clearly the need for some radical change in the practical side of ^ 
educational schemes in addition to the hereto accepted cultural training' of the bovs 
the business of the life requires the development of what may be cafied vocationai 
culture to which little or no practical step has yet been directed. Industrialisation of 
school education carries with it the highest ideals of a democratic nation, and it is by 
combating the fewer incidents of failure by the more numerous ones of success that 
its usefulnees has to be universally proved and established. For a country with the 
full prospect of economic independence, both by virtue of its extensive agriculture 
and mineral deposits as also by its huge population there can be no doubt that the 
development of practical trend of mind by incorporating industrial education into the 
fabric of its culture, a position of contentment,* power and dignity could be attained 
which would take years to be distributed by international squabbles. It was, therefore, 
thought necessary at the Conference in Bengal to form a Committee for the considera- 
tion of this subject with the speaker as the convener. It would be only apposite to 
refer to the unanimous opinion which the Committee held with regard to the in- 
troduction of practical methods in the training of boys and as to the advisability of 
imparting education through the medium of the vernacular. It behoves me futher 
in this connection to refer to the problem of secondary education. Personally I feel 
that by retaining intermediate colleges under the University, the University is accept- 
ing too much responsibility on the one hand, and unintentionally stunting the growth 
of secondary schools on the other. 


It is generally agreed, after a course of training in the school, a boy should be fit 
to undertake the ordinary avocations of life (not that of a specialist). The curriculum 
of the schools should therefore be so framed and the teaching so synchronized that 
this object may be practically realised. It can be stated without fear of any contradic- 
tion that the present system has failed to achieve this end ; even after passing the 
intermediate examination, a boy’s equipment is below the requirements of ordinary life. 
It is sad to admit that even the degree course does not lead any futher. The real 
reason is that no serious attempt has been made to develop the understanding of the 
boy, in spite of the high-sounding syllabus prepared from time to time by the Uni- 
versity. Unless we do away with the necessary details of edncation, ana stock our 
schools with real teachers who feel their vocation, and who sincerely believe in an 
ideal of education not divested of the requirements of daily life, no amoxmt of legis- 
lation, no amount of secondary board, would make for any substantial advice in the 
educational problem of our country. The first incongruity is the medium of instruction, 
which is now expected to be remedied. 


The rather unusually large number of students seeking admission to the degree and 
post-graduate classes, has disturbed many educationists. In an extremely thoughtful 
address at the Mysore University Convocation, Mr. C. R. Reddy, Tice-ChancelTor of 
the Andhra University, discussed several years ago,^ a natoal remedv for huass- 
production of graduates’ as so expressively put by Sir P. C. Ray. “Once high school 
methods are discontinued at the College stage, students incapable of working according 
to University standards will drop out. Employment of specialists, diversified courses, 
increased options, smaller classes, self-help and self-reliance on the part of students, 
the joy of research work, the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, and daily contact 
with noble souls—all these go together, and they will he^ to obviate wth mass pro- 
duction of graduates and sterile insignificant carees. It is mis-education, not ovct- 
education that has been the bane of this country”. Others would secure efficimey by 
stiict examination. , I have no doubt this would be a remedy, but to seeme e^iency 
by ruthless elimination is one thing, and to bring, up the general standard of students 
intellectual calibre is another. 


1 confess there is not a human system that cannot be improved. The post-^admte 
system is a human system. "With all its imperfeciionSj the academic freedj^, ite ^mef 
characteristic, which it has enjoyed since its inception, has be^ more than justified 
bv some of the most brilliant contributions from ife members. It was a bold e^en- 
ment, probably conceived a little ahead of the times, but even short penod has 
proved the s^acity of the step, Bengal should see that no short sighted pohey may 
cut at the root of this sprouting tree. 
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The Benares Hiodn Uairersity Convocation 

Following is the full text of Dr. Babindranath* Tagore's Convocation Address at the 
Benares Hindu University on the 8lh. February 1935 

The call of of invitation that has led me on to this platform to-day, though impera- 
tive in its demand, is, I must confess, foreign to my temperament. It ^eaks of a 
responsibility which I am compelled to acknowledge owing to my previous Karma that 
has identified me with a vocation specially belonging to that beneficent section of com- 
munity which surely is not mine. Believe me, once upon a time I was young, in fact,' 
younger than most of you ; and in that early dawn^ of mind’s first urge of expansion 
I instinctively chose my own true path which, I believe, was to give rhythmic expres- 
sion TO life on a colourful background of imagination. 

Pursuing the lure of dreams I spent my -young days in a reckless adventee— 
forcing verses through a rigid barricade of literary conventions. Such foolhardiness 
made with serious disapproval of the severely sober among the overripe minds of that 
epoch. If I had persisted exclusively in this inconseqential carieer of a versifier you 
would not have ventured to ask suclx an unadulterated poet to take a conspicuous part 
in this solemn occasion when a great University has gathered her scholars to remind 
them of the high obligations associated with their success in college examinations. 

However, towards the period of my declining youth, I took upon myself, for no 
ostensible reason* whatever, the deliberate mission or the^ teacher. Tins transfonnation 
in my life helped to unlooli: the gates to me at those institutions where my right of 
entry could legitimately be challenged. While enjoying the unaccustomed honour thus 
acquired I should confess to you that it was not a compelling sense of duty which 
guided me to this field of oducatiou hut some long maturing ideals in my mind that 
constantly troubled my imaginatiou claiming definite shapes. I have decided to speak 

to you about these ideals. . . 

Before I broach my subject to-day I shall claim your indulgence in one or two 
points. It is evident to you that I have grown old, but you, who are young c^ot 

fully realise the limitations of old age. That I am not m a full possession of my 

breath may not be of any importance to others whose lungs ^e strong and 'whose 
hearts render loyal service to them without murmur. It may have a salutary effect 
ugon mo in curtailing the garrulity to which an old man’s tongue has the habit to 

^ But what is more significant about man who has crossed his seventieth year is that 
by that time he has concluded mofet of his opinions and thoughts and thus is compel- 
led to repeat himself. This is one of the reasons why the young persons bored by his 
reiterations become naturally excited to a violent fit of contradiction which may be 
courteously suppressed and therefore all the more outr^epus. But to save my enerm^^ 
I am ready to take the consequence and openly to plagiarize my own store of moughis 
and even words. I strongly suspect that you have missed them, for, not bemg m 

vour text books, they must have remained beyond the reach of your sermus attention, 

and I am confident that there is very little chance of ypnr tafcng the treble to ex- 
plore them in obscure pages of publications generally overlooked by my oountrymem 

In modern India centres of education have been established in l^e towns where 
the best part of energy and interest of the country is attiacted. The constant flow 
of stimulation working upon our mind from its cornic enyiromnent is 
are bread in towns. A great deal of the fundamental ^ objects of knowledge 
with which nature provides us free of cost is banished into printed pages ^d a spon- 
taneous communication of sympathy with the great world wmoh is ^ mtimately o^s is 
barricaded against. I who belong to the tribe of the born exhes hayine been arMcMy 
nourished by ‘'the stony hearted stepmother”— a modern city, keenly felt torture 
of it when young and thus realised, wheu opportunity was g^yen me, the utmost ne- 
oessitv of Nature’s own bounties for the proper deye opmeut of chilton s imn^ 

It "helps me to imagine the main tragedy that I 
the Poet Kalidasa. Fortunately for the scholars, he has left betond him no clear m- 
dioation of his birth-place, and thus they have a sub]ect that 

amply vacant for an endless variety of disagreement. My scholarship does not pretend 
to go deep, but I remember having read somewhere that he was born in Since 

tLf I have left of discussions about his birthplace for the fear of the meeting 

with some learned contradiction equally convincing any how it was perfectly m the 
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otker that of the human community. For us the world nature has no reciprocal path 
of union which may he termed as moral. Its manifestations in the predestined course 
of activities take no heed of our conduct or necessity, make no distinction between 
the good and the evil. The human relationship with the blind forces combining in an 
eternal game of creation, indifferent to onr personal ory,^ can only be established 
through our own personal faculty of reason whose logic is universal. By understand- 
ing Nature’s laws and modulating them to our needs we reach the Shantam in the 
extra-human world, the Shantam which is the fundamental principle of harmony. 
Such an adjustment of Nature’s workings to human intelligence has been progressing 
from the beginning on Man’s history, and according to the degree of that progress we 
judge that departmeut of our civilisation, which we generalise, very often wronly, as 
’materialistic. 

The Supreme being, says the Upanishad, has to be realised with onr heart and 
mind as well, as Yisvakarma and as ‘Mahatma sadaiananam hridaye saniyishW. His 
name Yisvaxarma implies laws that are universal through which his activities m the 
physical world are revealed. They would elude our reason if they were expressions of 
a capricious will, then we could never depend upon the inevitableness of their 
influences upon our destiny, the influences which can only be turned to onr favour if 
we have perfect knowledge of them. There are individuals even to-day, who heueve 
in some happenings in nature which are arbitrary and local, which ignore all the 
endless links -of causes that keep tlie world in order. ^ They imagine that the physical 
phenomena are liable to sudden outbreaks of catastrophic chasms which are like special 
ordinances originating in isolated causes. Faith in such cosmic arbitrariness derives 
men to the primitive mentality of fear, to unmeaning ritualism, to imputations ot 
special purpose upon natural events according to one’s own personal tendencies of 
mind. We ought to know that numerous evils which in olden days were considered 
as punitive weapons in the arsenal of God have been tamed to innocnousness through 

accurate comprehension of their character. , . , . At, a 

It has been said in our scripture that ‘avidya’ which means- ignorance is the root 
cause of all evils, the ignorance which blinds us to the truth of the unity of our self 

with the not-self. .. -l • £ -At, 

Man’s ‘sadhana’ for his union with nature depends for its success upon ms faith in 
his reason and his disinterested endeavour in an atmosphere of detachment. A. perteot 
technique of such a training is largely found in the West, and ttiere the people are 
fast assimilating in their own power the power that lies in Anna Brahma, the mtoity 

manifested in matter. In fact they are gradually extending their ovm ^physio^ Wy 

into the larger body of the physical world. Their senses are constantly being augmented 
in power, their hod'ily movements allied to nature’s forces of speed. Every day P^^ts 
are multiplied convincing them* that there is no^'end to such intimacy leading to>the 
sioii of their self in the realm of time' and space. This is the tnie means of realising 
Yisvakarma, the universal worker, by a mind divested of all doubts and by action, 
Shantam, the spirit of peace which can be attained through the 
is not the whofe object of education : it needs for its finality Shivam, Goodness, 
through the training of moral perfection, for the sake of the perfect harmony with the 

human world. . , , , -i • i j • a 

The greatness which man has reached in the expansion of the physical and inteUeq- 

tual possibilities in him shows, no doubt, a great advancement in the f o 

evoluW. Yet in its lop-sided emphasis it carnes the curse of avidya, the 

of aU sufferings and futility, ‘avidya,’ which obscures fhe wpimg for him ius 

individual self when isolated ^oni all other selves misses its reaht^^ 

suffers unhappiness, just as physical body is thwarded m its function when on o 

^^The^urJon^ ^th Brahma as Yisvakarma may bring ns success in the 

province of Hying, but for the peace and +'hA 

need our union with Brahma who is Mahatma, the Infinite Spirit dwelling 

fte’^modem facilities of conuntmioation not merely a limited nm^er of 
individuals but all the races of men have corne close to each other. If they lau to 
unite in troth then humanity will flounder in the bottom 

hatred and suspicion. Things to-day have already assumed an angry temper of a 
growling beastliness ready for an enormous catastrophe of suicide, , . , ^.a* 

^ Most problems to-dav Mve become international problems and yet the mteroational 
mind h^* not yet been termed, the modern teachers conscience not having taken its 
responsibility in helping to invoke it. 
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our right to judge and to guide the mind of men to a proper point of yiew, to the 
vision of ideality in the heart of the real. ^ « 

The activity represented in human education is a world-wide one, it is a gi'eat 
movement of universal co-operation interlinked by different ages and countries And 
India, though defeated in her political destiny, has her responsibility to hold up the 
cause of truth, even to cry in the wilderness and offer her lessons to the world in the 
best gifts which she could produce. The messengers of truth have ever joined theii- 
hands across centuries, across the seas, across historical barriers, and they help to 
form the great continent of human brotherhood. Education in all its different forms 
and channels has its ultimate purposo in the evolvfng of a illuminous sphere of human 
mind from the nebula that has boon rushing round ages to find in itself an eternal 
centre of unity. Wo individuals however small may be our power and whatever corner 
of the world we may belong to, have the claim upon us to add to the light of the 
consciousness that comprehends all humanity. And for this cause I ask your co- 
operation, not merely because co-operation itself is the best aspect of the truth we 
represent, it is an end and not merely the means. 

We are new converts to western ideals, in other words, the ideals belonging to the 
scientific view of life and the world. This is groat and it is foolish to belittle its 
importance by wrongly describing it as materialism. For truth is spiritual in its self 
and truly materialistic is the mind of the animal which is unsoientifie and therefore 
unable to cross the dark screen of appeai*ance, of accidents and reach the deeper 
region of universal laws. Scienco means intellectual probity in our dealings with the 
material world. This consciousness of mind is spiritual, for it -never judges its 
results by the standard of external profits. But in science the oft-used half ti'uth that 
honesty is the best policy has proved itself to be completely true. 

Scienco being mind’s honesty in its relation to the physical universe never fails to 
bring us the best profit for our living. And mischief rinds its entry through this back- 
door of utility, and Satan has had an ample chance of making use of the divine fruit 
of knowledge for bringing shame upon humanity. Science as the best policy is tempt- 
ing the primitive in man bringing out his evil passions through the respectable cover 
that it has supplied him. 

And this is why it is all the more needed to-day that we should have faith in ideals 
that have been matured in the spiritual field through ages of human endeavour for 
perfection, the golden crops that have developed in different forms and in different 
soils but whose food value for man’s spirit has tire same composition. These are not 
for the local markets but for universal hospitality, for sharing life’s treasure with each 
other and realising that human civilisation rs a spiritual feast the invitation to which is 
open to all, it is never for the ravenous orgies of carnage where the food and the 
feeders are being torn to pieces. 

The legends of nearly all human races carry man’s faith in a golden age which 
appeared as the introductory chapter in human' civilisation. It shows that man has 
his instinctive belief in the objectivity of spiritual ideals though this cannot be proved. 
It seems to him that they have already been given to him and that this gift has to 
be proved through his history of effort against obstacles. The idea of millenium so 
often laughed at by the clever is treasured as the best asset by man in his mythology 
as a complete trutn realised for ever in some ageless time. Admitting that it is not a 
scientificai fact we must at the same time know that the instinct cradled and nourished 
in these primitive stories has its eternal meaning. It is like the instinct of a chick 
which deemly feels that an infinite world of freedom is already given to it, that it is 
not a subjective dream but an objective reality, even truer than its life within the 
egg. If a chick has a rationalistic tendency of mind it ought not to believe in a 
freedom which is difficult to imagine and contradictory to afl its experience, but all 
the same it cannot help pecking at its shell and ever accepting it as ultimate. 

The human soul confined in its limitation has also dreamt of a millenium and 
striven for an emancipation which seems impossible of attainment, and it has felt its 
reverence for some great source of inspiration in which all its experience of the true, 
good and beautiful finds its reality though it cannot be proved, the reality in which 
our aspiration for freedom in truth, freedom in love, freedom in the unity of man is 
ideally realised for ever.” 
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hands across centuries, across the seas, across historical barriers, and they help to 
form the great continent of human brotherhood. Education in all its different forms 
and channels has its ultimate purpose in tho evolving of a illuminous sphere of human 
mind from ^ tho nebula ^ that has been rushing round ages to find in itself an eternal 
centre of unity. Wo individuals however small may be our power and whatever corner 
of the world we may belong to, have the claim upon us to add to tho light of the 
consciousness that comprehends all humanity. And for this cause I ask your co- 
operation, not merely because co-operation itself is the best aspect of the truth we 
represent, it is an end and not merely the means. 

We are new converts to western ideals, in other words, the ideals belonging to the 
scientific view of life and the world. This is great and it is foolish to belittle its 
importance by wrongly describing it as materialism. For truth is spiritual in its self, 
and truly materialistic is tho mind of the animal which is unsoientific and therefore 
unable to cross the dark screen of appearance, of accidents and reach the deeper 
region of universal laws. Science means intellectual probity in our dealings with the 
material world. This consciousness of mind is spiritual, for it .never judges its 
results by the standard of external profits. But in science the oft-used half truQi that 
honesty is the best policy has proved itself to be completely true. 

Science being mind’s honesty in its relation to the physical universe never fails to 
bring us the best profit for our living. And mischief rinds its entry through this back- 
door of utility, and Satan has had an ample chance of making use of the divine fruit 
of knowledge for bringing shame upon humanity. Science as the best policy is tempt- 
ing the primitive in man bringing out his evil passions through the respectable cover 
that it has supplied him. 

And this is why it is all the more needed to-day that we should have faith in ideals 
that have been matured in the spiritual field through ages of human endeavour for 
perfection, the golden crops that have developed in different forms and in different 
soils but whose food value for man’s spirit has the same composition. These are not 
for the local markets but for universal hospitality, for sharing life’s treasure with each 
other and realising that human civilisation is a spiritual feast the invitation to which is 
open to all, it is never for the ravenous orgies of carnage where the food and the 
feeders are being torn to pieces. 

The legends of nearly all human races carry man’s faith in a golden age which 
appeared as the introductory chapter in human civilisation. It shows that man has 
his instinctive belief in the objectivity of spiritual ideals though this cannot be proved. 
It seems to him that they have already been given to him and that this gift has to 
he proved through his history of effort against obstacles. The idea of millenium so 
often laughed at by the clever is treasured as the best asset by man in his mythology 
as a complete trutn realised for ever in some ageless time. Admitting that it is not a 
scientifical fact we must at the same time know that the instinct cradled and nourished 
in these primitive stories has its eternal meaning. It is like the instinct of a chick 
which deemly feels that an infinite world of freedom is already given to it, that it is 
not a subjective dream but an objective reality, even truer than its life within the 
egg. If a chick has a rationalistic tendency of mind it ought not to believe in a 
freedom which is difficult to imagine and contradictory to all its experience, but all 
the same it cannot help pecking at its shell and ever accepting it as ultimate. 

The human soul confined in its limitation has also dreamt of a millenium and 
striven for an emancipation which seems impossible of attainment, and it has felt its 
reverence for some great source of inspiratiou in which all its experience of the true, 
good and beautiful finds its reality though it cannot be proved, the reality in which 
our aspiration for freedom in truth, freedom in love, freedom in the unity of man is 
ideally realised for ever.” 
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What I havo hrielly tloscrlbod may \m (;harafjturi.;i^il a> tlit*, rout.iao ludivitio.'i of tins 
University ; yet tlioy are of a diverse naturn and often present prohlmns whieli refittiro 
our closest alteatiou and are not always easy of solution, lu addilinu in lh.‘se we are 
continually ongaged in considering new measures of nddrm vitally allVeiirtg the future 
welfare of this province. Siudi etforts should by ri(» means he regarded as accidental 
or isolated iushmces of University activities ; th“y form e.oiuprjiient parts of a cousi- 
dored plan of fuiiire ro-organisatiou, eacii develi)|nin; in its appropriate nlace. 

One such problem relates to the new Matriculation Regulations. lo)r the last 14 
years this University has striven liard to remodel the Matriculation K.^aniinatioii whieii 
may well be described us the basic factor of our c‘ilucatioual system. I Itavu m> desire 
to recall here the controversies which the prujiosal had given rise to. Wo now 
received from Government a definite pronouncement that the umv regulations will bo 
sanctioned. The roiirosentatives of Government and the University lias arrived at an 
agreemont as to the form they will tako. The regnlationt; embody several fumlamental 



subjects and courses of study for girls whose number is now raphlly iiujreasiug and 
whose future edueatiou is presenting to the University new and complus: probiem,s for 
solution. Auotlior great task which the University has uudertakoa is the collection of mate- 
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subjects and in linding out th(3 best \vuys of adaidiing them for our purpo.ses. 
fully cognisant of the dillicultios that lie ahead. We do nut want to be carried away by 
enthusiasm to such an extent us to uoiu entirely new words in the vernacular and to 
demand their exclusive employment. We are aware that many technical words and 
expres.sions in foreign languages are used tliroughout the world in the same form, 
neither can we forget that after the Matriculation stage (utr stmlents will havo tf> carry 
on their studios tlirough tlie medimn of English. With a view to maintaining a uniform 
staadard wo have appointed a co-ordinating <}ommitt.eo consisting of e.'<perts on who.se 
judgment the University places full ^ reliance. We have already made a collection of 



possible for us to tako stops for extending the use of the vernacular for tlm higher 
examinations of the University. 



been able to allow our students adequate facilities for using the lilirary in a salisfatp 
tory manner. One of the steps which the tSeuato has taken to remove this defect is 
to complete the fourth storey of the Asutosh 11 lilding wlieru the University General 
Library and the Post-Oradiiate Lending Library will be located from the next session. 
The spacious hall facing south will be utilisiid as tlie r<iadiug room and is expLnjted 
to accommodate about 350 luirsons. Wo havo made •arrangements for decorating Us 
walls with frescoes, iliustrating the devoloppment of Indian culture and eivilinatou \yiih 
special reference to the contributions mtide by Bengal. I trust that the surroundings 
and equipments of the hall will inspire both teachers and students to the noblest and 
most strenuous elforts for the pursuit of knowledge. 

We are also engaged in considering the possibility of providing; incroased accommo- 
dation in the University College of Beienoe with a view to enabling our teachers, 
particularly in the applied scionce.s, to fullU satisfactorily tlio obligations of their 
offices and to extend the usefulness of the institution. We arc no less anxious to eon- 
centrate in one place the teaching of subjecls like Jioology, Botany, Anthropology, 
Experimental Psychology and i^hysiology, now scattered in three dil'ferent parts of the 
city. I have every hofie that this matter will be taken in hand during the next ses- 
sion, so that by ly36 students of these subjoets will have no complaint to make with 
regard to their work. 

During the year under review, the activities of our teachers and advanced students 
liave been such as to deserve the congratulations of all well-wishers of the Univer- 
sity. Time will not permit me to dwell at length on the various problems which have 
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University; yet they arc of a diverse natnro and often prosiait iirohloias wliiuli reqturo 
our closest attention and are not always <jasy of stjlnttoti. In additioti to tlo'se we are 
continualiy on^^nigod in considerin'' mnV measures of reform vitally allVeiin;' the ftifln'o 
welfare of this province. 8uch etforts sliould by no jneaiis be ror;arded'\.s accide/ital 
or isolated instances of University activities ; (h“y form (ujinpontmt parts of a consi- 
dered plan of future ro-or^'anisatiou, each developin/' in its approj)riaie place. 

One such problem relates to the new Matriculation lio^ndations. For tim last 14 
years this University has striven hard to remodel the Matricuiafion Kxamiaatioit wllich 
may well be described as the basic factor of our educational system. I have m> desire 
to recall here the controversies which the proposal liad ^pvun Visti to. Wo iiave now 
received from Government a definite pruumuicmnent that the new rcnulaiions will bo 
sanctioned. Tiio , representatives of Government and the University has arrived at an 
agreement as to the form they will take. The regulatifuiii embody .several fnnifamenhd 
principles. They recognise the imijurative luicossity of altering the present courses of 
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in the training of boys. They recognise the ms'd of phy.sical edte^ation and .sorni) form 
01 vocational training. Diey recognise the desirahility <d' pruvhiiiig special alternative 
subjGotb uud coiiisos of study iav^ ^*irls wliosc) utuiihor i»s iii)W rupidiy tutd 

wlioso futmo oduoiittoti is prosontiii^ It) tlio lliiivoriiit.y lU'W luid o'oiiijiiujc proldtjniH fur 
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subjects and in linding out the best ways of adapting thorn for our purjm.ses W(‘ are 
fnlly cognisant of tim dilllcidties that lie aliead. We do not want to be carried away by 
enthusiasm to such an extent as to coin entirely new word.s in tlie vmaiacular uiid to 
doinandthoir exelusive employment. Wo are aware that many technical words and 
expressions in ioreign lauguagos are used throughout the world in ilie .same form, 
neither can wo forgot that after the Matriculation stage our students will have to carry 
on their studios through the medium of lOnglish. With a view to maintaining a uniform 
standard wp have appointed a co-ordinating oommittco consi.sting of exports on whoso 
^ placas full reliance. Wo have already made a colloetiou of 

^vhicU are now being carefully (examined. We hope soon to rmhlish 
this list and mvde eommonts thereon. I visualise the day when in this marmer the 
University will bo able to prepare a eompleto glossary of words in all HUlm}ct.s and 
for all standards. This will enrich Bengali language and literature ami also make it 
possible for us to take stops for ox tending the use of the vernaeular for tlio higher 
examinations of the University. ^ 

One of our greatest draw bueks has been insainciont;[aocommodation for the Universify 
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on belialf of the University and, if I may add, of the educated public of Bengal, I make 
an earnest appeal to Government to allow us to have the full advantage of our increased 
income so that we may be in a position to fuliBl the great task we have undertaken. 

In this connection I venture to express the hope that Government and the Legislature 
will find it possible to restore the entire annual grant of Rs. 1,29,000 sanctioned for 
many years for the non-Government colleges in Bengal. 

1 rejoice to find that during the year under review the University has been the 
recipient of several donations. The total sum received since our last Convocation is 
Rs. 65,000 of which a sum of Rs. 50,000 has been endowed by Dr. Harendra Coomar 
Mookerjee. His donation which now comes up to three lacs of rupees is indeed 
umqne in the annals of the University, ooming as it does from a member of the 
teaching profession. A sum of Rs. 10,000 was bequeathed by the late Eai Bahadur 
Ramcharau Mitra for industrial education. On behalf of the University I gratefully 
thank the donors, and specially my old teacher, Dr. Mookherjee, and venture to 
express the hope that these noble examples Vill be imitated by others who desire to 
see the University advance from more to more. 

I have been so long discussing some of the intellectnal activities of the Univer- 
sity. I shall now tarn for a few moments to the steps which the University should 
take for the improvement of the health and welfare of our students. As you are 
aware, we have been attempting to render some service in this direction during r^ent 
years, The work of the Students’ "Welfare department which has won recognition 
irom all quarters has taken two forms. It deals with the investigation of the eansas 
affecting the health of our students by means of exam i nation conducted by our own 
staff. The materials which we have collected hitherto are as interesting as they ^e 
appalling in character. What is education worth if our youths in geueral^e pnysicaliy 
weak or unfit, unable to stand the stress and strain of modern life r What is educa- 
tion worth if we cannot turn them into men physically strong and weU-eqmpped as 
they should be intelleotuallv sane and robust ? We have not remmned sans^d ^th 
a mere examination of their health.^ We are dealing as well with the 
curative side of the problem, ^is includes not only a cheap tho^h linmed supply of 
medicines, spectacles and similar things but also larger 
scientific physical education. We have been fortimate enough 
courtesy of the Calcutta Improvement Thrust, a fine plot 
Laie. Ve are going to erect a well-eauipped home for the 

of which our teachers and students will no do'iW made 

our pressing needs is a playgrojmd for the 

arrangements for sharing the Presidency ^llege Sro^'ls ^ j 0 

in the week. For this oo-operation our thanks are due to J®^®®®. 
at all sufficient for our purpose, nor can it m^t the demands of about 3,00^Mente 
who are directly taught by the University.^ We are also , P, - 

better enrolment for the tTniversily Training movement^ which 

considerable improvement ami expansion. Again, the 

has already attracted the imagination of our young men and women deserves me most 
careful consideration of the University. , , 

The fine display of organisation and discipline 
tion with the celebration of tbe Foundation Bay ^ vouuff men and wom^ are 

and must have shown most adverse critic organised co-operataon, 

capable of achieving. What they ask for enfrffies into ^healthy 

Vhat they need® to-day is proper direchon *®“ CteSiti^sff the P?ovi^^^ & 
channels which may he 'worthy of them a what i ask from 

which they belong. I have abundant -RpTival^is tZat thev be given a chance 

the authorities in the name of the ° facilities for lie development of 

to live, an opportunity to enjoy life and the amplest fM^aeswr me 

their health and character, so that m *x®n^y„o(.>,Briand &ej want nothing further; 
furtherance of the highest interests of cm mo»nm ^4f^y,,onntries, more fortu- 
they will be satisfied with no less i ^ Universities or Governments, 

nate than ours, are privileged to receive tlm University cau organise 

I feel that it wilf be njortunate day for Be^ai wnen 

a central bureau whose chief aim rt- and important task wiB beto 

sive welfare of the student oommuni^ of B ® gijV to assist the needy and 
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on behalf of the University and, if I may add, of the educated public of Bengal, I make 
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In this connection I venture to express the hope that Government and the Legislature 
will find it possible to restore the entire annual grant of Es. 1,29,000 sanctioned for 
many years for the non-Government colleges in Bengal. 
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Es. 65,000 of which a sum of Es. 50,000 has been endowed by Dr. Harendra Coomar 
Mookerjee. His donation which now comes up to three lacs of rupees is indeed 
uniq^ue in the annals of the University, coming as it does from a member of the 
teaching profession. A sum of Rs. 10,000 was bequeathed by the late Eai Bahadur 
Ramcharan Mitra for industrial education. On behalf of the University I gratefully 
thank the donors, and specially my old teacher, Br. Mookherjee, and venture to 
express the hope that these noble examples Vili be imitated by others who desire to 
see the University advance from more to more. 

I have been so long discussing some of the intellectual activities of the Univer- 
sity. I sliall now turn for a few moments to the steps which the University should 
take for the improvemeut of the health and welfare of our students. As you are 
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A SUMMARY OF THE TEXr OF THE 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL 


The ludiau re-print ot the Govovnmont of India Bill was issued in India on the 
Ist. February 1935 and ran into 323 pages. 

It is described as Bill to make further proYision for the Oovernmont of India to 
bo enaotod by tho King’s Most Bxcelloiit Majesty by and with the advice and consent 
of Lords Spiritual, and Temporal and (’ommons in this present Parliament assembled 
and by authority of tho same as follows”. 

The Bill was presented by tho Soorotary of Htato, Sir Samuel lloaro, supported by 
the Prime Minister, Mr.^ Stanley Baldwin, Sir John Simon, tho Attorney-General ana 
Mr. R. A. Butler. Besides other matters tho Bill includes detailed statutory provi- 
sions relating to Federal Railway authority whioli provides inter alia that any Bill 
relating to rates and fares shall not he introduced or moved in either Chamber except 
on the recommendation of the Goyonior-Geiioral. 

The Bill provides for tho appointment of one p(irson as Governor-General of India 
and another as His Majesty’s Ropresontativo as regards relations with Indian States, 
but makes lawful for Ilis Majesty to appoint one person *to iill both the 
said offices. 

Tho future Government is to be named “Federation of India” after inauguration by 
King’s proclamation. 

As regards the Fedtu'al Executive, tho Bill provides that tho Council of Ministers shall 
not exceed 10 and Ministers’ salary shall not be varied during their term of oflioo and 
that counsellors appointed by the Governor-Genoral shall not exceed throe. 

Except for the first Financial Adviser, the Oovernor-Goueral shall consult his 
Ministers as to the person to be selected as advisor. 

The Governor-General shall appoint a person to be Advocate-General for the 
Federation. 

Qualification for membership of Legislature enables a servant of the Crown to bo- 
como a member, while serving a iState. Tho existing privileges of members of the 
Legislature are continued and it is definitely laid down that Chambers would have no 
power to compel attendance of any person or exorcise punitive powers beyond those 
possessed at present. 

The annual financial statement would indicate sums, if any, inoludod solely because 
the Governor-General has directed their inclusion as being necessary for due discharge 
of any of his special responsibilities. 

Power is given to the Governor-General to enact, during the recess of tho Legisla- 
ture, ordinance to end six weeks after the re-Assemblv of the Legislature or earlier, 
if disapproved by both Chambers ; secondly to enact ordinance, covering si)ecial 
responsibility, with a maximum life of one year and enact acts, after giving one month’s 
notice to the Legislature to onact the same. 

In case of failure of the constitutional machinery, tho Governor-General can, by 
proclamation, assume all powers of Federation, excluding tho Federal Court. 

OoVEItNOrt’S PllOVINCES 

The Governor’s provinces shall he Madras, Bombay, Bengal, tlio United Provinces, 
tlio Punjab, Bihar, tho Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, N. W, F. Province, Orissa, 
Sind and such others as may be created under the Act. 

As regards Berar, tlie Bill says. “Whereas it is in contemplation that an agreement 
shall be concluded between His Majesty and His Exalted Higness, whereby, notwith- 
standing the continuanco of the sovereignty of His Exalted Highness over Berar, ^ the 
Central Provinces and Berar may be governed together as one Governor’s Province, 
under this Act by name of Central Provinces and Berar. If no such agreements is 
concluded or if such agreement is concluded, but subsemiently ceases to have effect” 
reference would be construed as reference to Central Provinces, and consequential 
modifications would be made. 

The Council of Ministors in Provinces is not limited in numbers, but Minister’s 
salary shall not be varied during the term of office. 
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The Governor’s provinces shall be Madras, Bombay, Bengal, tlie United Provinces, 
tlio Punjab, Bihar, the Central Frovinces and Berar, Assam, N. W, F. Province, Orissa, 
Sind anil such others as may bo created under the Act. 

As regards Berar, the Bill says. “Whereas it is in contemplation that an agreement 
shall be concluded between His Majesty and His Exalted Hignoss, whereby, notwith- 
standing the continuanco of the sovereignty of llis Exalted Highness over Berar, ^ the 
Central Frovinces and Berar may be governed together as one Governor’s Province, 
under this Act by name of Central Provinces and Berar. If no such agreements is 
concluded or if such agreement is concluded, but sxibsemiently^ ceases to have effect” 
reference would bo construed as reference to Central Provinces, and consequential 
modifications would be made. 

The Council of Ministers in Provinces is not limited in numbers, but Minister’s 
salary shall not be varied during the term of office. 
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Detailed provisions are also made regarding the professional qualifications iu genoral 
'*'^\Tpecfal *BStion**^doais with hroad-casting with a view to give certain rights to 

The Ft 
functions 
Indian Stu 

retains the right to remit at any time, whole or any part of any sueli coutiioutions* 

States 


[is Majesty may, in signifying aocoptanco of tlio Tnstrurncut of Acoossion of a 
}, atfree to remit over a period, not exceeding 20 yoars from the date of Acuok- 
anv cash contributions nayable by tliat State. The Federation may, subjoct to 


His 

Sion, anT cash eVntributions "payable by that State. The Federation may , suiij out to 
couciitioiis, make loans to or give guarautoos in respect of loans iuisod ity any 

Provision is made for an Auditor-General of India and a Provincial Auaitor-Genorai 
to be appointed by His Majesty. 



addresses 
be made enabling 

The Federal Railway authority will consist of seven memlxn-s, of whom, throe 
will be appointed by the Govornor-Ooneral in his discretion, and tho President of thy 
authority would be also similarly appointed from among tho seven members. The 
Federal Court would consist of tho Chief Justico, and six Pui.sne JudgfiS, hnlding 
ofifice till 05 years of age, compared with the OU years’ limit, imposed on High Court 

Jud^goSj^^ S. oflicials can bo appointed as Chief Justices, of the High Court or the 
Federal Court 

The Bill includes provisions of tho existing Govoriiment of India Act, with amend- 
ments until the establishment of Federation, 

Pttovisioirs Of Bill— AocEHSioisr of States 

The India Bill makes tho following provision as regards tho accession of Indian 
States 

(1) A State shall be deemed to havo acceded to the Federation (a) if HIh Majesty 
has signified his a — — -'-i-v u.. +K.k unii,** 4hiAi<jiiMr 

this Act is applic.' 

the iCing, the Goveii*.v/*.~v»v>i»wi,«i» *.*.*v*imi, vuv. ■ / ■ 

and any other Federal authority ostablishod for the purposo.s of fnderaiion nhull 
exercise, in relation to his State and his subjects, functions as may be vestoil in them 
by or under this Act. 

(b) Bpecifies which of tho matter.s montiuned in the Federal Logislafivo list he 
accepts as a matter with respect to which tho Federal L(igislature may make lawn 
for this State and his subjects and speoilies any condition to which ucceptauee of any 
such matter is to be deemed by subject ; (c) assumes obligation of en:»ming that due 
elfect is given to this Act within his State. , , , 

Provided that tho declaration may be made conditionally on tho ostaldishmont of 
Federation on or before the specified date and in tliat case, tho SUito Hhal! not bo 
deemed to havo acceded to the Federation, if federation is not ostal>lishcd until after 
that date. 




.‘ospect to which tho Federal Legislature may 

to his State and subject thereof or his willingness, waive, in whole or part, any 
condition spociliod in the previous declaration made by him. 

(3) A declaration shall not bo valid, unless it is a declaration of tlu' Rubo* 
himself, but subject, as aforesaid, roforonees in this Act to tlio Kubsr id the Hlaio 
include references to any persons 'for tho time being, exorcising powers of the hbibw 
of tho State, whether by reason of tho Ruler’s minority or fur any id, her nuisou. 

(4) Tho validity of any declaration under this Section shall not brj allcctod by an> 
amendment of provisions of this Act, mentioned in tho Second Schodulc to this Act, 
but no such amendment shall, in any ca.so, be construed as extending to the Fcdoiui 
State, without the ooncurrence of the Ruler of that State. 
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authority would be also similarly appointed from among tho seven members. The 
Federal Court would consist of tho Chief Justico, and six Pui.sne JudgfiS, hnlding 
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accepts as a matter with respect to which tho Federal L(igislature may make lawn 
for this State and his subjects and speoilies any condition to which ucceptauee of any 
such matter is to be deemed by subject ; (c) assumes obligation of en:»ming that due 
elfect is given to this Act within his State. , , , 

Provided that tho declaration may be made conditionally on tho ostaldishmont of 
Federation on or before the specified date and in tliat case, tho SUito Hhal! not bo 
deemed to havo acceded to the Federation, if federation is not ostal>lishcd until after 
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.‘ospect to which tho Federal Legislature may 

to his State and subject thereof or his willingness, waive, in whole or part, any 
condition spociliod in the previous declaration made by him. 

(3) A declaration shall not bo valid, unless it is a declaration of tlu' Rubo* 
himself, but subject, as aforesaid, roforonees in this Act to tlio Kubsr id the Hlaio 
include references to any persons 'for tho time being, exorcising powers of the hbibw 
of tho State, whether by reason of tho Ruler’s minority or fur any id, her nuisou. 

(4) Tho validity of any declaration under this Section shall not brj allcctod by an> 
amendment of provisions of this Act, mentioned in tho Second Schodulc to this Act, 
but no such amendment shall, in any ca.so, be construed as extending to the Fcdoiui 
State, without the ooncurrence of the Ruler of that State. 
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The Governor of Sind shall also havo tho special responsibility of securing proper 
administration of tho Sukkiir Barrage So home. 

In so far as any special responsibility of a Govornor involved, ho shall, in exorcise 
of his functions, exercise his individual’ judgment as to tho action to bo taken. 

Chapter III of the Bill deals exhaustively with provisions with respect to Discri- 
mination, etc, 

(1) Subject to provisions of this Chapter, a British snbj( 3 ct domiciled in the tinitod 
Kingdom, shall be exempt from tho operation of so much of any Federal or Provin- 
cial law as (a) imposes any restriction on tho right of entry into British India or (b) 
imposes, by reference to the place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, domioilo, 
residence or duration of rosidonco, any liability, restriction or condition in regard to 
travel, residence, holding of prmiorty or public offico or carrying on any occupatiou 
trade, business or profession, rrovidod that no person shall, by virtue of this sub- 
section, bo entitled to claim exemption from any such restriction, condition or liabi- 
lity as aforesaid, if any, so long as Indian subjects of His Majesty’s domicilcMl 
in British India, are, by or under the law of the United Kingdom, be snhjecto(h in 
the United Kingdom, to similar restriction, condition or liability, imposed in regard to 
the same subject matter, by roferonco to the same primnpio of distinction. 

(2) For tho purpose of the preceding sub-soct!ion, provision whether of law of 
British India or of law of tho United Kingdom, ompoworing any public authority, to 
impose quarantine regulations, or to exclude or deport individuals, wheuovor domitnled, 
who appear to that authority to bo undesirable persons, shall not bo needed to be 
restriction on right of entry. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in this Boction, if tho Govornor- General, or ns tho 
case may be. Governor of any province, by public notification, certiOcis that for tho 
prevention of any grave monaco to tlio pcaco or trammillity of any part of India or 
as the case may be any part of tho Province or for Die pnriioso of combating crimes 
of violence intended to overthrow tho Oovornmont, it is expedient that tho opoi’atioii 
of the provisions of sub-section G) of this Section should bo wholly or partially 
suspended in relation to any law, then, while tho notification is in force, tho operation 
of those provisions shall be susjiondod accordingly. The functions of tho Govornor- 
General and of the Governor under this sub-scction, shall bo oxorcisod by him iu his 
discretion. 

No Federal or Provincial law, which imposes any liability to taxation, shall ho such 
as to discriminate against British subjects aomicilod in tho United Kingdom or against; 
Burman subjects of His Majesty domiciled in Burma and any law passed or made 
in contravention of this Section, shall, to tho extent oi tho contra voation, 
be invalid. 

Subject to tho following provisions ^ of this Chapter a company incorporated whe- 
ther before or after tho passing of this Act, by or under tho laws of tlio United 
Kingdom and members of the governing body of any such company mid sharehoIdorH, 
officers, agents and servants thereof shall be deemed to comply with so much of any 
Federal or Provincial law as imposes, in regard to tho companies trading in British 
Indiaj requirements or conditions relating to or connected with (a) the place of incor- 
poration of tho company or (b) tho place of birth, raco, descent, language, religion, 
domicile or dui'ation of rosidonco of members of the governing body of the cemiiany, 
or of its shareholders, olTicors, agents or servants. Provided that no company or per- 
son shall, by virtue of this Section, bo deemed to comjily with such rooiroment or 
condition as aforesaid, if and so long as a like requirement or condition is irnpoHod by 
or under the law in the United Kingdom, in regard to companies incorporated by or 
under the laws of British India and trading in tlio United Kingfiom. 


(1) Subject to the following provisions of this Cliaptor a British subject domiciled 
u. K. shall be deemed to comply with so much of any Federal .or I’rovincial law as 


imposes in regard to companies incorporated whotlior iieforo or after llu^ passim: of 

a J I-, . .j . 


in 



pany or of its shaxoholders, officers, agents or servants. 

Provided that no person shall by virtue of this section, be deemtid io (uuniily wiih 
any such requirements or condition as aforesaid if and so long as a like rcipurcuumt or 
condition is imposed by, or under, the law of U. K. in regard to th« coinpaiui.-.s iotou'- 
porated by, or under, the laws of U. K, on the Indian subjects of ills Majesty 
domiciled in British India, 
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Xhe Governor of Sind shall also havo tho spocial responsibility of securing proper 
administration of tho Sukkiir Barra^.j^o So home. 

In so far as any special responsibility of a Governor involved, ho shall, in oxorciso 
of his functions, exerciso his individual* judgment as to tho action to bo taken. 

Chapter III of the Bill deals exhaustively with provisions with respect to Discri- 
mination, etc. 

(1) Subject to provisions of this Chapter, a British subj{3ct domiciled in the United 
Kingdom, shall be oxompt from tho operation of so much of any Fodoral or Provin- 
cial law as (a) imposes any restriction on tho right of entry into British India or (b) 
imposes, by reference to the place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, domicilo, 
residence or duration of rosidonoo, any liability, restriction or condition in regard to 
travel, residence, holding of pro{)orty or public office or carrying on any occupation 
trade, business or profession. Provided tiiat no person shall, by virtue of this sub- 
section, be entitled to claim exemption from any such restriction, condition or liabi- 
lity as aforesaid, if any, so long as Indian subjects of His Majesty’s domicilcnl 
in British India, aro, by or under tlio law of the United Kingdom, be subjijcteih in 
tho United Kingdom, to similar restriction, condition or liability, imposed in regard to 
the same subject matter, by reference to the same primnplo of distinction. 

(2) For tho puriioso of the preceding sub-soction, provision whether of law of 
British India or of law of tho United Kingdom, omnoworing any public authority, to 
impose quarantine regulations, or to exclude or deport individuals, whenever dfuniciled, 
who appear to that authority to bo undesirable persons, shall not bo needed to bu 
restriction on right of entry. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in this Section, if tho Governor- General, or as the 
case may be. Governor of any province, by public notification, certifies that for tho 
prevention of any grave monaco to tlio pcaco or trancuiillity of any part of India or 
as the case may be any part of tho Province or for flio pnriioso of combating crimes 
of violence intended to overthrow tho Oovornmout, it is ox[)cdient that tho oiieration 
of the provisions of sub-soction fl) of this Section should bo wholly or partially 
suspended in relation to any law, then, while tho notification is in force, tho operation 
of those provisions shall be suspended accordingly. The functions of tho Govoriior- 
General and of the Governor under this sub-scction, shall bo oxorcisod by him iu his 
discretion. 

No Federal or Provincial law, which imposes any liability to taxation, shall bo such 
as to discriminate against British subjects aomicilod in tho United Kingdom or against; 
Burman subjects of His Majesty domiciled in Burma and any law passed or made 
in contravention of this Section, shall, to tho extent of tho contra vontion, 
be invalid. 

Subject to tho following provisions _ of this Chapter a company incorporated who- 
ther before or after tho passing of this Act, by or under tho laws of tho United 
Kingdom and membors of tho governing body of any such company mid sharuholdorH, 
ofiTicors, agents and servants thereof shall be deemed to comply with so much of any 
Federal or Provincial law as imposes, in regard to tho companies trading in British 
Indiaj requirements or conditions relating to or connected with (a) the place of incor- 
poration of the company or (b) tho place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, 



condition as aforesaid, if and so long as a like niquiroinent or condition is imposed by 
or under the law in the United Kingdom, in regard to oompanitis incorporated by or 
under the laws of British India and trading in tlio United Kingfiom. 

(1) Subject to the following provisions of this Chapter a British subjetjf. domiciled 
in U. K. shall be deemed to comply with so much of any Federal .or Provineifd law as 
imposes in regard to companies incorporated wliotlior beforo or after Hie passing of 



pany or of its sharoholders, officers, agents or Borvaiits. 

Provided that no person shall by virtue of this section, bo deemed to (comply with 
any such requirements or condition as aforosaid if and so long as a like rcspurmmmt or 
condition is imposed by, or under, the law of U. K. iu regard to th« compuniL'.s intoH'- 
porated by, or under, tho laws of U. K, on the Indian subjects of His Majesty 
domiciled in British India, 

u 
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(1) So long as tlio condition set out in sub-soction (3) of tlio soction continnes 
to be fulfilled a British subject domicilod in U. K. or India, who, by virtuo of a medi- 
cal diploma granted to him in U. K. is, or is entitled to bo registered in IT. K. as a 
qualified medical practitioner, shall not by or under any law of the Indian ]ogisl«atnro 



for the practise of medicine, surgery and midwifery and ho shall not b(' so excluded 
on that ground unless the law of Federation, or of the _ province, as tlie^case ina.’^ 



Governor- General and to ttio University or oilier body granting that diploma and 
(b) that such a proposal shall not become operative, or, as the case may ho, shall 
cease to operate, if the Privy Council on an application made to thorn under the next 
sncceoding sub-sectiou, detoimine that the diploma in question ought to bo recognised 
as furnishing such sufficient guarantee as aforesaid. 



after giving to such authorities and persons, both in fiidia and in IT. K. as they thmlc 
fit, an opportunity of tendering evidence or submitting reprosontations in \ynting 
shall determine whether the diploma in question does or does not furnish suJIicient 
guarntee of the jmssession of requisite hnowledgo and skill for the practice of iruHli- 
oine, surgery and midwifery and shall notify tlioir determination to Goyernor-Gouoriil, 
who shall communicate it to such autlioritics and cause it to bo published in such a 
manner as he thinks fit. . . 

(3) The condition referred to in suh-soction (1) of ibis section ts that Indian 



for the practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery, and 
fadiall only be excluded on that ground so long as law of U. K. makes prevision for 
enabling any question as to the sufficiency of that diploma to he referred to, and cio- 
cided by, the thivy Council. 



persons 

try are not subject. 

(5) The foregoing provisions of this section shall, subject to modification herein- 
after mentioned, ajipiy in relation to the Burman subjects of 11 is Maji'sty, who by 
virtue of medical diplomas granted to them in Burma or in TJ. K,, are, or are eniitbid 
to be registered in IT. K, as qualilMMl medical practitioners as they apply in ndution 
to British subjects domiciled in U, K., who, by virtue of meilii^al diplomas grmitnd in 
TJ, K., are or are entitled to bo registered in iJ. K., as qualifietl metli<;.al jiracliiiuncrs. 
The said modifications are as follows : Tfiat is to say, (a) sub-siujtion (fi) sliall not 
apply and reference in sub-sccticm (1) to the conditirm set out therein shall iMj de.mneil 
to be omitted ; (b) any reference in sub-section (2) or sub-section (4} to IL K. shall 
be construed as a reforonoo to Burma. 

(6) Nothing in this soctiuii shall bo oorisirued as affi>c‘ting any jiowm' of any 
recognised authority in U. K. or India to snspeml or debar any pm-sen from practice 
on the ground of misconduct or to remove any person from llui rtvdster on that 
ground. 

(7) In this section, the expression, ‘Sliplomu” iiududcs any cerliiicuti*, deyp-ce, 
fellowship or other document or status granted to }ajrsons jiassing eKaminatieim. 

The person who holds a comrnissiou from his Majesly as a nu'ilical ellicci’ in tin* 
Indian Mcdieal Serviee or any other branch of His Maj(!s1y’s forces and is on llio 
active list shall, by virtiu^ of that commission, be deemed It) lie tpialilied to piacii .c 
modicino, surgery and midwifery in British India and lio eiilitled to la.* reg/tsieicd m 
British India or any part thereof as so qualified. 
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(1) So long as tlio condition set out in suh-soction (3) of tho sqotion coniimies 
to be fulfilled a British subject domiciled in TJ. K. or India, who, by virtuo of medi- 
cal diploma granted to him in U. K. is, or is entitled to bo registered in IT. IC. as a 
qualified medical practitioner, shall not by or under any law of tho Indian logislaturo 
or of tho Federal or any Provincial logislaturo bo oxcludod from tho pracstising 
of medicine or surgery or midwifery in India or any part thereof or from b(3iug 
registered as qualified so to do, on any ground that tho diploma liold by him does 
not furnish sufficiout guarantoo of his possession of the requisite Icnowledgo and skil! 
for tho praetise of medicine, surgery and midwifery and ho shall not b(' so oxeluded 
on that ground ■ unless the law of Federation, or of tho province, ^ as tlui cas(} may 
bo, makes provision for securing ; (a) that no pro])OHal for occluding tho holders of 
any particular diploma from tho practice, or rogisiration, shall become operative un- 
tilf the expiration of twelve months after tho noliee thereof had been givim to tho 
Governor-General and to tlio University or oilier body granting ihat dijiloina and 
(b) that such a proposal shall not become operative, or, as the ojise may l)o, shall 
cease to operate, if the Pj'ivy Council on an application made to them under the next 
succeeding sub-section, dotoi'mine that tho dijiloma in question ouglit to bo recognised 
as furnishing such sufficient guarantee as aforesaid. 


Kingdom wliich grants iiKMlicul 


(2) If any University or other body in tho United King 
diploma, or any British subject who ' holds such diploma, is aggrieved by the pro- 
posal to exclude the holders of that dijiloma from practice or registration in liulia tJiat 
body or person may make an application to tiio Privy Council, and the Privy Uoiuunl, 

iTMfJniT in o nf om/ 1 1% IT 1/ ’Ih/iv fhttilr 



for tho practice of medicin(3, surg('-ry aiul midwifery, and 
that ground so long as law of U. K. makes provision for 
the sufficiency of that diploma to he referred to, and do- 


eojitli- 

cuuri* 


guarntee of the iiossession of requisite knowledgu (Aim MVIII iUA lilJVJ jM (Uil.lUIJ 
cine, surgery and midwifery and shall notify their determination to (ioycu'nor-Oeiieral, 
who shall communicate it to sueh authorities and cause it to bo published in such a 
manner as he tliinks fit 

( 

subi 
shai 
from 

that the dejifonia 
quisite kiiowlodgo and skill 

shall only be excluded on tha. „ 

enabling any question as to the sufficiency of that diplom; 
cidod by, the Privy Council. 

(4) A medical practitioner entitled to practise or to bo rogistorod In India by virtufj 
of tho deploma granted in U. .K. or in U. K. by virtue of a diploma granted in India 
shall not, in tho practice of his profession, be’ subjected to any n^strictiun or ■- 
tion whereto persons entiled to practise by virtuo of diplomas granted in oilier 
try are not subject. 

(5) The foregoing provisions of this section shall, subject to modificEitiori heroin- 

liliyi f"! An 1 VI nvi 4*/^ -l-liii !.?< ■ rk l>'\ M tf It t j Li * hi I fj [* 11 is Majtjsty, wbo by 

mtiileU 
ation 

Lw .yiifcioii, ouujwviir* uyuu'-ziivu lu <.j , iv., » m;, uv vti i.m5 nii!uu;iu f.',l’,'llirnd 111 

U, K., aro or are entitled to bo regisiored in U. K., as (pialified medic.al practiruHun’S. 
The said modifications are as follows : That is to say, (;i) sub-sfujtion (fi) shall not 
apply and reference in sub-seotioii (1) to the ooiiditirm set out therein shall f>e d<‘>em(*(l 
to be omitted ; (h) any reference in sub-scedion (2j or sub-section (4) to lb K. sliall 
bo construed as a roforonco to Burma. 

(6) Nothing in this soctioii shall ho ooiisiriHid as affecting any jiowin of any 
recognised authority in U. K. or iudiva to suspend or dobar any person from }n’aclic'o 
on the ground of misconduct or to remove any person from llui n“dster on Unit 
ground. 

(7) In this section tho expression, ‘Mi(»loina’' inolndcs any mndilifate, de;',i>ee, 
fellowship or other document or status granUid to p(n*sons juissing eKuminatitiii:;. 

The person who holds a enmmission from his Majosly as ;l medical ollieer in ilo! 
Indian Medical Service or any other branch of ilis Majosly’s ftu'iM*;; and io eii the 
active list shall, by virtiu^ of ibat commission, be dcmncil to be (pialified to |ii;r'liM' 
mqdicino, surgery and midwifery in British ludiu and be culitled to be rei*i:,iei ed m 
British India or any part thereof us so qualified. 
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The previous sanction of tho Oovornor is roquirod for certain ler^dslativo pro{MiNaV;. 
including thoso affo<d,ing immigration info Burma or procf^dtirn for <‘rinunal 
wiiorein European and British subjivcis arc concerned. 

It is provided that a British suhj(*ot, domiciled in fho IJnited Kingtinm. i;i exempt 
from tho operation of so much of any law (d Burma as imposts any rfsfri'’Bf»n itn tfe’ 
right of entry into Burma, provided that no ]n»rsoti sliall. l>y virlmt of Bji ^ S»*cfio»u h** 
entitled to claim exemption if and so long as Borman suhjtjels of Bis Majestv. d>*i«ici- 
led in Burma are, by and under tho law of fho UniftMl Kingdom, stihjccf in the rnit''d 
Tlingdom (o similar rostrictien. 

Another clause says, “iSubjeot to tho ]>rovisioris of flu's (lhafder, a Brifisfi suhjeef, 
domiciled in tho TTuitetl Kingdom, shall ho exempt frfun fho oporalion of !.o much fd 
any law of Burma as imposed hy referonco to flu' plact^ of hirtli, rat’c, *ic;t'cid, 
language, religion, domitule, resiAenc.ij or duration cf rtcutlmno*, any fjahiliU\ rt^'drit finu 
or condition, in regard to travtd, r{'sl'lcnc<‘, the lioMing f)f proiHufy or pohli*’ tdfir-M r^' 
carrying out of any 0(‘<mpation, trade, husint‘.ss or profi*';sii»n. The provi doir. will ajqdy 
to Indian sahjects of His Maji?sfy, fjrovided iiofhing slmll alfetd any rt*:-dri'dittij lawftdly 
imposed on the right of (mtry into Burma of such Indian stiltjerfs fif liio Mojtvdy a; 
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c^smont of this part of this Act with the anprrAal ui , t.e- 

Governor of Burma-in-CounciL 

His Majpsty-in-Oouncil mav direef that duritq ^ * u‘'!i i‘ d o, t’. 1 > ■ j - 
the ord{3r, immigration into Burma from India will h.- u!]. .n >; i . ‘ i. j, 
as may have boon mutually agreed upon liehno' ({;)■ i < » n*.- * r ^ v 

Bus Act between the Geve.rnor of Burma-mB’uum j 1 mid B.*- -. m ** - V, 

India m Council and approved hy the Sei*retary *d si-.O' .i ;e. >: g, 
ment, as may have been presttrilieil bv the p-ecreian i-f .e er -e, . 

Provided that any such order ruav* be vaiied hC a : ol; - o' . ’g \ * . 

HI such a manner as ajqn^ars to ili.s\Majc;.ty nrrr.\;u% tn m*.r . g. * * - 

m this behalf, it will bo made after Bte i enillien< fio* U* '1*1..' 5 .3 * ‘ ' 

tho Opvornor of Burma W‘ith a Bovernor of an Inlom r-\ 

OonoraJ of India in Council 
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f into ti;; Federation is dealt with in <dau.. 0 and other 

visions of the Bill or whicdi tlK3 offent is that whdo stales whndi aoredo to tin 
Federation will acceiit tho wliolo Aet the- e.xtent of jjowors exonjisahlo m i elation to 
any federated states by tho federal ^ executive, and U\i'islature will he 
the Rulers’ Instrume'nt of Aceession whieli will specify matters in lei^nshitive lis s 
which he accepts as federal matters in relation to his stale It is propftoed ihut 
immediately after tho Bill has been passed tlie frown should enter iiito nej-totiation., 
with the states for tlie conclusion of tlieir acct'ssiou to tlu^ tedmatmii, ihe extent 
th which each ruler is proposin^Mo accede will he Ijroipr hi ici the Knoy lej of 
Parliament, before Parliament hy affiniiaUve n'sohitions ol noth nouM‘s invite ins 
Maiostv to issue a proclamation iiiau.ipiratin.e: tlie Federatioiu , 

8 The leaislative powers confi'rred upon the federal ion and tlie. pjovineei, le.i’- 
pectively, are statutorily <le(iuorl hy pari V of the Bill read wiHi and rr.nnected with 
the seventh schedule. l''ho distrihution of linuimial ncsourco is elTecied in {lait. tlironidi 
legislative powers and in parts through tho provisions of part MI. 

9, Exeoiitivo authority will bo exorcised in the hederatiou hy tiu' tHjvenior- 
General and in the iiroviiicos by the Governor, hut tlie f overnor-f eneral and each 
Governor will have to aid and advise him in exercise of this_ aiitluinfy t>y ''M onneii 
of Ministers. In this connection it is irnpoitant that the meaning and eh.«rt. of higher 
tw’O technical terms used throughout the Bill should he deiiy uiideistnod, Ihe duty 
of Ministers is described in tho Bill as being that of ai<ling aiul advising the (mveniru' 
General (or tho Governor) in exercise of his functions except in sii bar as ho is hy 
or under this Act required to exercise his functions or any of theni in ms disc, nd ton, 
Other provisions of the Bill require tho Governor-General to exercise in hi:t disiu'ction 
Ida functions xvith regard to three departments which it is propos.ed to reserve for 
his own control (the departments of Kxtornal Alfairs) and various other si'nmhc 
powers conferred upon tho tJovurnor-General and iqion the Governors hy the Hill 
aro doscribod as being tho powers, tho exercise of which is in their discretion. 

10. Tho result is that in regard to any power or function so desnrilit'd Ministers 
have no constitutional riglit to tender advice hut in regard tt» every mailer not liescn- 
hod as being oxeroisoable by tho Govornor-Geiierul (or the Governor) in his disctxdmu 
the right to advise i. o., to initiate proiiosals rests with the Mminiers. Ihe senimd 
technical term used in this connection thronghout the liill is the plira:;e ‘exereise hm 
individual judgmoiit'. This phrase, which is applicable to matters witlnii tlm purview 
of Ministers means that ihe Goveriior-Goiieral (or a Gov(*rnor) after nonnidering the 
advice of Ministers is free to direct such action a.s he thank:'! lit, tiiat is to say, not 
necessarily to accept tho advice tendered to him. This e.oui'Hc is ojiim^ to th(3 Unvernor- 
General (or a Governor) (a) whonnvur any of the snccial re;q)fmsihililicM enumerated in 
clause .12 (52) of tho Bill is, in his opinion, involved and (h) whenever any of tho 
powers conferred upon him by tliu Act spcci(h;ally require him in their ixxereiso to 
exercise his indiviilual judgment whunover the tlovoirnor-Genoral or a Governor n4 
acting ‘in his discretion or e exorcising his individual judgment ho is subject to thu 
suporinteudence of tho Becrctary of Btate (clauses Id and 51). 

Full directions will he given to the Governor-General niid Governors hy an Inslrtw 
mont of Instructions to ho issued witli the approval of i^'U•liament hy Gm Orown. The 
document, though it cannot, of course, confer powers which are not to lie found in the 
Act, will regulate tho use of tlio powers conferred hy tho Act and though the Instru- 
ment will cover many other matters the directions on ^ the point just, desnrilmd ns to 
their relations with Ministers will he of fundamental imporlanco. Among the more, 
important of other matters witli which it is toutemplated tliui tho Instrument of 



follow in the interpretation and application of their s]>ecial respiinsihilities. Tho Im 
stnrment will also indicate the nature of tho riglits of tlie Indian stattis which retpiiro 
protection and tho line to be fulluwod hy the Gavernor-General in giving his pruvimm 
sanction to certain kinds of legislation (an important instance of this category is curtain 
financial legislation) and in particular legislation afCeeting a federal surcharge on income- 
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